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SPYRIDON  TRIK0UPE8, 


LATE  GREEK  MINISTER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  LONDON. 


Mt  DEAR  Mr.  Trikoupes, 

Theore  is  no  man  to  whom  I  can  inscribe 
SO  fittingly  as  to  yourself  a  volume  which  deals 
mainly  with  the  restoration  of  Grecian  freedom 
after  a  period  of  foreign  oppression.  As  the 
native  historian  of  regenerate  Greece,  you  fill  a 
position  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of  the  illus- 
trious writer  who  forms  my  chief  guide  through- 
out the  present  portion  of  my  work.  like 
Polybios,  your  youth  was  spent  among  men  and 
exploits  worthy  of  the  countrymen  of  Aratos 

and  Philopoim^;  like  Polybios  too,  your  later 
years  have  been  spent  in  recording,  in  the  still 
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living  tongue  in  which  he  wrote,  the  great  events 
of  which  you  were  an  eyewitness  and  a  partaker. 
You  have  helped  to  win  for  your  own  immediate 
country  an  honourable  name  among  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Greek  race;  you  have  helped  to  place 
j^tolia  on  the  same  level  as  Achaia,  and  to  raise 
the  name  of  Mesolongi  to  a  reputation  no  less 
glorious  than  that  of  Megalopolis.    And  in  one 
respect  you  are  more  happy  than  your  great  pre- 
decessor.    Polybios  lived  to  see  a  time  when  the 
freedom  of  his  country  was  wholly  extinguished, 
and  when  all  that  he  could  do  for  her  was  to 
procure  for  her  some  small  alleviation  of  her 
bondage.    You  have  lived  to  see  your  country 
answer  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  by  conduct 
which    they  cannot    gainsay;    you    have    seen 
Greece  once  more  draw  on  her  the  eyes  of  ad- 
miring Europe  by  one  of  the  justest  and  purest 
Revolutions  in  all  recorded  history.     While  all 
that  he  could  do  was  to  obtain  some  contemp- 
tuous concessions  from  an  overbearing  conqueror, 
you  are  called  on  to  take  your  share  iq  the  de- 
liberations of  an  Assembly  where  every  honest 
heart  in  Europe  trusts  that  twice-liberated  Hellas 
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will  be  at  last  allowed  to  fix  her  own  destinies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  those  delibera- 
tions, whether  a  King  is  again  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Theseus  or  a  President  again  to  bear 
the  seal  of  Lydiadas,  that  they  may  lead  to  the 
full  establishment  of  law  and  freedom  in  the 
land  where  law  and  freedom  first  arose  is  the 
earnest  wish  of 

Your  sincere  and  obliged  friend, 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 


SOMERLKAZS,   WeLLS, 

January  Zrd,  1863. 


PREFACE. 


I  trngt  that  do  one  will  think  that  the  present  work 
owes  its  origin  to  the  excitement  of  the  War  of  Secession 
in  America.  It  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  scheme 
formed  long  ago,  and  it  represents  the  thought  and  read- 
ing of  more  than  ten  years.  AU  that  late  erents  in 
America  have  done  has  been  to  increase  my  interest  in 
a  subject  which  had  already  long  occupied  my  thoughts, 
and,  in  some  degree,  to  determine  me  to  write  at  once 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  postponed  for  some  time 
longer. 

The  present  volume  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  working 
of  the  Federal  system  in  Ancient  Qreeoe,  The  Federal 
period  of  Grecian  history  is  one  which  has  been  generally 
neglected  by  English  scholars,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  have 
done  something  to  bring  into  more  notice  a  period  than 
which  none  is  richer  in  political  lessons.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  Greece  or 
a  history  of  Achaia^  but  a  history  of  Grecian  Federalism. 
From  this  difference  of  object  it  follows  that  I  have  treated 
my  subject  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  that 
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which  I  should  have  thought  appropriate  to  a  regular  his- 
tory of  Greece  or  of  any  other  country.  First,  As  a  his- 
torian of  Federalism,  I  look  to  eyerything  mainly  as  illus- 
trating, or  not  illustrating,  the  progress  of  Federal  ideas.  I 
dwell  upon  events,  or  I  hurry  over  them,  not  according  to 
their  intrinsic  importance,  but  according  to  their  importance 
for  my  particular  purpose.  I  have  disposed  in  a  line  or 
two  of  battles  which  were  of  high  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  obscure  debates 
and  embassies,  when  their  details  happened  to  throw  light  on 
the  Achaian  Constitution  or  on  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  Achaian  Assembly.  It  so  happens  that  much  of  the 
information  most  valuable  for  my  purpose  comes  in  the 
form  of  details  of  this  kind,  which  a  general  historian 
would,  naturally  and  properly,  cut  very  short.  I  mention 
this  merely  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  have  either  depre- 
ciated or  overvalued  subjects  which,  writing  with  a  special 
object,  I  have  looked  at  mainly  from  the  point  of  view 
dictated  by  that  object. 

Secondly,  In  writing  the  histoiy,  not  of  a  particular 
country,  but  of  a  form  of  government  which  has  existed  in 
several  countries,  I  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate the  events  and  institutionn  of  which  I  write  by  paral- 
lel or  contrasted  events  and  institutions  in  other  times  and 
places.  I  have  striven  to  make  the  politics  of  Federal 
Greece  more  intelligible  and  more  interesting,  by  sliowing 
their  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  to  the  politics  of 
modem  England  and  America.  I  should  have  done  this, 
in  some  degree,  in  a  history  of  any  sort,  but  I  have  done  it 
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%r  more  fully  in  a  histoiy  of  a  form  of  goyermneiit  than  I 
fihould  have  done  in  an  ordinaiy  history  of  Greece  or  of 
imy  other  country.  And  I  trust  that  I  hare  not  compared 
ancient  and  modem  politics  in  the  mere  interest  of  any 
modem  party.  I  have  certainly  not  written  in  the  mterest 
of  either  the  North  or  the  South  in  the  American  quarrel 
I  see  too  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  both  sides  to  be 
capable  of  any  strong  partizanship  for  either.  Possibly 
this  may  not  be  a  bad  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  approach 
the  history  of  the  quarrel,  when  the  course  of  my  subject 
brings  me  to  it  At  present^  what  I  have  had  to  do  has 
nuunly  been  to  argue  against  the  false  inferences  on  the 
subject  of  Federalism  in  general  which  some  have  drawn 
from  recent  American  history.  And,  if  I  do  not  write  in 
the  interest  of  either  side  in  the  American  dispute, 
neither  am  I  conscious  of  writing  in  the  interest  of  any 
English  political  party.  I  am  conscious  of  holding  strong 
opinions  on  many  points  both  of  home  and  foreign  politics ; 
for  historical  study  does  more  than  anything  else  to  lead 
the  mind  to  a  definite  political  creed ;  but»  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  at  least  as  much  to  hinder  the  growth  of  any 
narrow  political  partizanship.  A  historical  student  soon 
learns  that  a  man  is  not  morally  the  worse  for  being  Whig 
or  Tory,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Royalist  or  Republican, 
Aristocrat  or  Democrat,  Unionist  or  Confederate.  He 
soon  learns  to  sympathize  with  individuals  among  all 
parties,  but  to  decline  to  throw  in  his  lot  unreserredly  with 
any  party.  But  he  will  not  carry  his  political  toleration  so 
far  as  to  confound  political  differences  and  moral  crimes. 
Indignation  at  successful  wickedness  is  a  feeling  of  which 
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no  honest  man  will  ever  wish  to  rid  himself ;  no  honest 
man,  above  all  no  honest  student  of  history,  will  ever 
bring  himself  to  look  on  the  Tyrant  whose  very  being 
implies  the  overthrow  of  right  with  the  same  eyes  with 
which  he  looks  on  the  mere  political  adversary  whose 
motives  may  be  as  honourable  as  his  own. 

In  writing  the  present  volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
combine  a  text  which  may  be  instructive  and  interest- 
ing to  any  thoughtful  reader,  whether  specially  learned  or 
not,    with    notes    which    may  satisfy  the    requirements 
of  the  most  exacting  scholar.     In  the  text  therefore  I 
have,    as    far    as    possible,    avoided    technicalities,   and' 
I  have  thrown  the  discussion  of  many  points  of  detail 
into  the  notes.     I  have  throughout  been  lavish  in  the 
citation  of  authorities,  as  I  hold  that  an  author  should 
not  require  his  readers  to  take  anything  on  his  bare  word, 
but  should  give  them  the  means  of  refuting  him  out  of 
his  own  pages,  if  they  think  good.     If  I  have  overdone 
it  in  the  matter  of  references,  I  am  sure  that  every  real 
student  will  allow  that  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 
I  have  felt  such  deep  gratitude  to  those  authors  who 
really  act  as  guides  and  not  as  rivals  to  the  original 
writers,  and  I  have  felt  so  aggrieved  at  those  who  follow 
another  course,  that  I  was  determined  to  do  all  I  could 
to  avoid  blame  on  this  most  important  score. 

The  nature  of  the  authorities  for  this  period  of  Grecian 
history  has  been  explained  in  several  passages  of  the 
volume  itself,  and  the  chief  among  them,  Polybios  and 
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Plutarch,  ought  to  be  familiar  to  ereiy  scholar.  But 
besideB  the  evidence  of  historiaos,  there  are  few  parta 
of  history  on  which  more  light  is  thrown  by  the  evi- 
dence of  coins.  In  this  branch  of  my  subject^  I  am 
bound,  at  every  step,  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  which 
I  have  derived  fit)m  the  numismatic  knowledge  of  my 
Mend  the  Hon.  John  Leicester  Warren.  A  careful  com- 
parison of  his  numismatic  and  my  historical  evidence 
has  enabled  us  together  to  fix  several  points  which  pro- 
bably neither  of  us  could  have  fixed  separately.  I  should 
have  drawn  more  largely  on  Mr.  Warren's  resources,  which 
have  been  always  open  to  me,  were  scholars  not  likely 
to  kave  the  benefit  of  his  researches  into  Greek  Federal 
Coinage  in  a  separate  form. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  some  eyes  by  unaccustomed 
forms,  I  have  spelled  Greek  names,  as  closely  as  I  could, 
according  to  the  Greek  orthography.  This  practice  is 
now  very  general  in  Germany,  and  it  is  gradually  making 
its  way  in  England.  Mr.  Grote  first  ventured  to  restore 
the  Greek  K\  Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  the  Oxford 
Essays,  w^it  several  degrees  further.  For  the  Latin 
spdling,  nothing  can  be  pleaded  but  custom — ^a  custom, 
wfaidi  is  merely  a  part  of  that  unhappy  way  of  looking 
at  everytiiing  Greek  through  a  Latin  medium,  which 
has  so  long  made  havoc  of  our  philology  and  mythology. 
In  exactly  the  same  way,  serious  mischief — I  believe  I 
may  say  serious  political  mischief — has  been  done  by  our 
haUt  of  looking  at  nearly  everything  in  modem  Europe 
through  a  French  medium,  and  of  speaking  of  German, 
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Italian,  and  Flemish  places  by  French  corruptions  of 
their  names*  Strange  to  say,  while  we  clothe  Italian 
names  in  a  French  dress,  we  usually  clothe  Modem 
Greek  names  in  an  Italian  dress.  Inexplicable  confusion 
is  the  necessary  result ;  names  which  have  cuot  altered 
since  the  days  of  Homer  are  written  in  endless  ways  to 
adapt  them  to  a  Western  pronimciation  which  is  hardly 
ever  that  of  Englishmen.  The  island  of  M6I0B  has  neyer 
changed  its  name,  and  its  name  is  sounded  in  the  same 
way  by  a  Greek  and  by  an  Englishman.  It  seems  eminently 
absurd  to  talk  about  Melos  in  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War^  but,  if  the  island  happens  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  modem  book  or  newspaper,  to  change  its  name  into 
that  of  MUo  the  slayer  of  Clodius.  The  only  way  to  pre- 
serve consistency  is  to  write  every  Greek  name,  old  or  new, 
according  to  the  native  spelling,  and  to  leave  each  reader 
to  pronounce  according  to  accent  or  quantity  as  he 
pleases.  This  I  have  done  throughout,  with  two  excep- 
tions. When  a  name  has  a  really  English,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  Latin  or  French,  form,  such  as  Philip, 
Ptolemy,  Athens,  Corinth,  I  should  never  think  of  making 
any  change;  indeed  I  rather  regret  that  we  have  not 
more  forms  of  the  kind.  Again,  a  few  very  familiar 
names,  like  Thermopylae,  Bceotia,  &c.,  though  the  form 
is  not  thoroughly  English,  I  have  left  as  they  are  usually 
spelled.  The  change  which  has  the  most  unusual  look 
is  the  substitution  of  the  Greek  ai  for  (b  in  the  ending 
of  plural  feminine  namea  In  many  cases,  however,  there 
is  also  a  singular  form  in  use,  which  I  have  preferred 
wherever  I  could. 
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I  haye  given  three  maps,  showing  the  boundaries 
wfaidi  the  different  states  treated  of  assmned  at  dif- 
ferent times.  These  have  been  reduced,  with  the  neces- 
saiy  changes  from  Kiepert's  Atlas  von  Hellas,  The 
boundaries  •f  the  Achaian  League  at  the  different  times 
fixed  on  will  be  found,  I  trust,  to  be  accurately  given, 
but  the  position  of  a  few  of  the  cities  is  matter  of  un- 
certainiy.  But  among  the  states  of  Northern  Greece, 
the  ^tolian  and  Macedonian  conquests  and  losses  made 
every  frontier  fluctuating,  and  we  have  less  accurate  in- 
formation about  those  regions  than  we  have  as  to  the 
changes  in  Peloponn^sos.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  any  state  north  of 
Boeotia  at  any  particular  moment,  and  my  attempts,  or 
any  others,  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  as 
merely  probable  approximations. 

I  trust  that  the  second  volume,  containing  the  histoiy 
of  the  Swiss  and  other  German  Leagues,  will  foUow  the 
present  with  all  reasonable  speed  But  it  involves  a 
minute  examination  of  some  very  obscure  portions  of 
history,  and  I  cannot  fix  any  certain  time  for  its  appear- 
ance. 


SOMJBRLEAZS,    WjBLIiB, 

January  2nd,  1863. 
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CHAPTER  L 


OXNXBAL  lOTBODUCnON. 


In  undertakiiig  to  write  the  HiBtoiy  of  Federal  GoTern-  chap,  l 
ment,  I  propose  to  myself  a  task  somewhst  different 
from  that  which  has  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  those 
writers  who  haye  hitherto  treated  of  the  subject  It  has  oirject  of 
been  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  political  philosophy,  of  "^^^^^ 
International  Law,  and  of  local  or  temporary  political  con- 
troTersy.  I  shall  draw  upon  the  materials  which  haye 
been  gathered  together  by  writers  of  aU  these  classes ; 
but  my  own  object  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  object 
of  any  one  of  them.  I  purpose  not  so  much  to  discuss 
the  abstract  nature  of  Federal  Goyemment^  as  to  ex- 
hibit its  actual  working  in  ages  and  countries  widely 
remoyed  from  one  another.  Hie  exact  definition,  both 
of  a  Federation  in  general  and  of  the  particular  forms 
of  Federations^  has  often  taxed  the  ingenuity  both  of 
political  philosophers  and  of  international  lawyers.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  historian  a  less  rigid  accuracy  of 
definition  may  be  allowed  History  often  recognizes  both 
likenesses  and  unlikenesses  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
define  with  any  precision,  either  legal  or  philosophical 
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Federal  Government,  as  I  shall  presently  attempt  to  show, 
is,   in  its  essence,  a  compromise  between  two  opposite 
political  systems.     Its  different  forms  occupy  the  whole 
middle  space  between  two  widely  distant  extremes.      It 
is  therefore  only  natural  that  some  of  these  intermediate 
forms  should  shade  off  imperceptibly  into  the  extremes 
on  either  side.     Controversies  may  thus  easily  be  raised 
both  as  to  the  correct  definition  of  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  also  whether  thigi  or  that  particular  government 
comes  within  the  definition.     The  examples  of  Federal 
Constitutions  which  history  supplies  are  scattered  over 
widely  distant  ages  and  countries ;  they  are  found  among 
nations  widely  differing  from  one  another  in  the  amount 
of  their  political  advancement  and  general  civilization. 
But  all  of  them  agree  in  some  points  which  history  easily 
recognizes,  though  it  may  be  hard  to  bring  them  within 
the  grasp  of  legal  definition.     There  is  what  may  be  called 
a  certain  Federal  ideal,  which  has  sometimes  been  real- 
ized in  its  full,  or  nearly  its  full,  perfection,  while  other 
cases  have  shown  only  a  more  or  less  remote  approxi- 
mation to  it.     To  establish  a  definition  and  a  nomen- 
clature for  aU  these  several  classes  of  governments,  is  the 
business  of  the  political  philosopher.     The  historian,  in 
recognizing  the  unlikeness,  will  also  recognize  the  likeness, 
and  will  acknowledge  them  all,   perfect  and  imperfect 
alike,  as  forming  natural  portions  of  his  subject     The 
first  rude  approach  to  any  particular  form  of  government 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment as  the  most  fully  developed  shape  which   it   can 
afterwards  assume.     I  shall  therefore  not  scruple  to  apply 
the  name  of  Federal  Government  to  many  states  to  which 
philosophical  and  legal  inquirers  would  probably  refuse 
it.     The  name  of  Federal  Government  may,  in  this  wider 
,  sense,  be  applied  to  any  union  of  component  members, 
where  the  degree  of  union  between  the  members   sur- 
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passes    that  of  mere    alliance,    however  intimate,    and  ciiai*.  i. 
where  the  degree  of  independence  possessed  by  each 
member  surpasses  anything  which  can  fairly  come  under 
the   head  of  merely  municipal  freedom.     Such  unions 
have  been  common  in  many  ages  and  countries,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  far  from  realizing  the  fiill  ideal  of  a 
-Federal  Groyemment     That  ideal,  in  its  highest  and  most 
elaborate  development^  is  the  most  finished  and  the  most 
artificial  production  of  political  ingenuity.     It  is  hardly 
possible  that  Federal  Government  can  attain  its  perfect 
form  except  in  a  highly  refined  age,  and  among  a  people 
whose  political  education  has  already  stretched  over  many 
generations.     Two  requisites  seem  necessary  to  constitute  Definition 
a  Federal  Government  in  this  its  most  perfect  form.     On  FtMioral 
the  one  hand,  each  of  the  members  of  the  Union  must  ^^Lt"^ 
be  wholly  independent  in  those  matters  which  concern 
each  member  only.     On  the  other  hand,  all  must  be  sub- 
ject to  a  common  power  in  those  matters  which  concern 
the  whole  body  of  members  collectively.    Thus  each  mem-  intornai 
ber  will  fix  for  itself  the  laws  of  its  criminal  jurisprudence,  ^nrrof 
and  even  the  details  of  its  political  constitution.    And  it  ^ernilenT^ 
will  do  this,  not  as  a  matter  of  privilege  or  concession 
from  any  higher  power,  but  as  a  matter  of  absolute  right, 
by  virtue  of  its   inherent  powers    as    an   independent 
commonwealth.    But  in  all  matters  which  concern  the 
general  body,  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  members  will 
cease.     Each  member  is  perfectly  independent  within  its 
own  sphere;  but  there  is  another  sphere  in  which  its 
independence,  or  rather  its  separate  existence,  vanishes. 
It  is  invested  with  every  right  of  sovereignty  on  one  class  Soto- 
of  subjects,  but  there  is  another  class  of  subjects  on  which  thfi^non 
it  is  as  incapable  of  separate  political  action  as  any  pro-  ^"^^^,^j 
vince  or  city  of  a  monarchy  or  of  an  indivisible  republic,  matters. 
The  TOft-lnTig  of  peace  and  war,  the  sending  and  receiving 
of  ambassadors,  generally  all  that  comes  within  the  depart- 
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ment  of  Inteinatioiial  Law,  will  be  teseired  wholly  to  the 
central  power.     Indeed,  the  veiy  existence  of  the  seyeral 
members  of  the  Union  will  be  diplomatically  unknown  to 
foreign  nations,  which  will  never  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  any  power  except  the  Central  Govemmeni  A  Federal 
Union,  in  short,  will  form  one  State  in  relation  to  other 
powers,  but  many  States  as  regards  its  internal  admini- 
stration.    This  complete  division  of  sovereignty  we  may 
look  upon  as  essential  to  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
Federal  ideal     But  that  ideal  is  one  so  very  refined  and 
artificial,  that  it  seems  not  to  have  been  attained  more 
than  four  or  five  times  in  the  history  of  the  world     But 
a  History  of  Federal  Government  must  embrace  a  much 
wider  range  of  subjects  than  merely  the  history  of  those 
states  which  have  actually  realized  the  Federal  idea.     We 
must  look  at  the  idea  in  its  germ  as  well  as  in  its  per- 
fection.   We  shall  learn  better  to  understand  what  perfect 
Federalism  is  by  comparing  it  with  Federalism  in  a  less 
fully-developed  shape.     In  order  thus  to  trace  thd  Federal 
principle  from  its  birth,  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  very 
early  times,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  very  rude  states  of 
society.     But  of  course  it  will  not  be  needfiil  to  dwell 
at  much  length  on  those  commonwealths  of  whose  con- 
stitution and  histoiy  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
detailed  account     For  some  commonwealths,  which  may 
fairly  claim  the  name  of  Federal  Governments  in  the  wider 
sense,  a  mere  glance  will  be  enougL     Our  more  detailed 
examination  must  be  reserved  for  a  few  more  illustrious 
examples  of  Federal  Union.     There  are  a  few  famous 
commonwealths  which,  either  from  having  perfectly,  or 
nearly  perfectly,  realized  the  Federal  idea,  or  else  from 
their  importance  and  celebrity  in  the  general  history  of 
the  world,  stand  out  conspicuously  at  the  very  first  glimpse 
of  the  subject,  and  whose  constitution  and  history  will 
deserve  and  repay  our  most  attentive  study. 
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Four  Federal  Commonwealtlis^  then,  stand  out,  in  four  ohap.  l 
different  ages  of  the  world,  as  commanding,  aboTe  all 
bihenC  the  attention  of  students  of  political  histoiy.     Of 
these  fonr,  one  belongs  to  what  is  usually  known  as  Four  mat 
^ ancient^"    another  to  what  is  commonly  called   "me-ofp^^ 
di»Tal "  histoiy ;  a  third  arose  in  the  period  of  transition  ^?^' 
between  mediseyal  and  modem  histoiy ;  the  creation  of 
the  fourth  may  haTC  been  witnessed  by  some  few  of  those 
who  are  still  counted  among  liring  men.     Of  these  four, 
again,  one  has  been  a  tlyng  of  the  past  for  many  centuries ; 
another  has  so  changed  its  form  that  it  can  no  longer 
claim  a  place  among  Federal  GoYcmments  ;  but  the  other 
two,  one  of  them  among  the  least,  the  other  among  the 
greatest,  of  independent  powers,  stiU  remain,  exhibiting 
Federalism  in  a  perfect,  or  nearly  perfect^  form,  standing 
in  tiie  Old  Worid  and  in  the  New,  as  liying  examples 
of  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  most  elaborate 
of  political  combinations. 

These  four  famous  Commonwealths  are, 

F^t,   the  AcHAiAN  League  in   the  later  days   of  The 
Ancient  Greece,   whose  most  flourishing    period    comes  lea(}|tr, 
within  the  third  century  before  our  own  era.  j^  ^^^" 

Second,  the  C!onfederation  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  The  Swihs 
which,  with  many  changes  in  its  extent  and  constitution,  a.1\7291* 
has  lasted  from  the  thirteenth  centuiy  to  our  own  day.        ^^^ 

Third,  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether-  The 
LANDS,  whose  Union  arose  in  the  War  of  IndependcDce  ^^.^^ 
against  Spain,  and  lasted,  in  a  republican  form,  till  *^©^'^^7« 
War  of  the  French  Revolution.  1796. 

Fourth,  the  United  States   of  North  Ajierica,  The 
which  formed  a  Federal  Union  after  their  revolt  from  the  states 
British  Crown  under  George  the  Third,  and  whose  destiny  ig^j^^^^ 
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CHAP.  I.    forms  one  of  the  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most 
interesting,  of  the  political  problems  of  our  own  time. 

Of  these  Four,  three  come  sufficiently  near  to  the  full 

realization  of  the  Federal  idea  to  be  entitled  to  rank 

Character-  among  perfect  Federal  Governments.   The  Achaian  League, 

istics  of 

the  Four  a^id  the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
federa..^^"  Constitution,  are  indeed  the  most  perfect  dcTelopments  of 
tiona.  the  Federal  principle  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
Swiss  Confederation,  in  its  origin  a  Union  of  the  loosest 
kind,  has  gradually  drawn  the  Federal  bond  tighter  and 
tighter,  till,  within  our  own  times,  it  has  assumed  a  form 
which  fairly  entitles  it  to  rank  beside  Achaia  and  America. 
The  claim  of  the  United  Provinces  is  more  doubtful;* 
their  union  was  at  no  period  of  their  republican  being  so 
close  as  that  of  Achaia,  America,  and  modem  Switzerland 
But  the  important  place  which  the  United  Provinces  once 
filled  in  European  history,  and  the  curious  and  instructiTe 
nature  of  their  political  institutions,  fully  entitle  them  to  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
History.  All  these  four  then  I  purpose  to  treat  of  at  some 
considerable  length.  Over  less  perfect  or  less  illustrious 
examples  of  the  Federal  system  I  shall  glance  more  lightly, 
or  use  them  chiefly  by  way  of  contrast  to  point  out  more 
clearly  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  four  great 
The  Ger-  examples.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  modem  German  Con- 
federation, federation  is,  in  point  of  territorial  extent  and  of  the 
power  of  many  of  the  states  which  compose  it,  of  far 
greater  importance  than  any  of  the  European  instances 
among  the  Four.  But  its  constitution  is  so  widely  removed 
from  the  perfection  of  the  Federal  idea  that>  for  our 
present  purpose,  this  Union,  which  includes  two  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrating 
by  contrast  the  more  perfect  constitutions  of  Achaia  and 

1  See  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  iii.  415. 
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Switseriand     On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  little  doubt  crap,  l 
that  there  were  in  the  ancient  w(Nrld  several  other  Confede-  other 
rations*  whose  constitutions  must  have  realized  the  Federal  ^^pies ; 
idea  almost  as  perfectly  as  the  more  famous  League  of 
Achaia.     But  some  of  these  possessed  so  little  influence  in 
the  world,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  history. 
In  the  case  of  others  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
details  of  their  constitutions.    Northern  Greece,  especially,  in  Greece ; 
in  the  later  days  of  Grecian  freedom,  abounded  in  small 
Federal  States,  but  we  have  no  such  minute  knowledge  of 
their  histoiy  and  constitution  as  we  haye  of  those  of 
Achaia.     Even  the  great  and  important  League  of  Jiltolia^ 
so  long  the  rival  of  Achaia>  is  &r  better  known  to  us  in  its  ' 
external  histoiy  than  in  its  internal  constitution.    Again  it  in  Italy ; 
is  clear  that  the  Thirty  Cities  of  Latium,  and  probably 
some  other  similar  Leagues  among  the  old  Italian  com- 
monwealths, must  have  been  united  by  a  Federal  bond  of  a 
very  close  kind.    But  we  know  hardly  anything  about  them 
except  what  may  be  picked  up  from  the  half-mythical 
narratives  of  their  wars  and  alliances  with  Rome.     Lykia  in  LykU. 
too,  beyond  all  doubt,  had  a  Federal  constitution  which 
was  in  some  respects  more  perfect  than  that  of  Achaia 
itsel£     But  then  Lykia  has  nothing  which  can  be  called 
a  histoiy,  and  its  Federal  constitution  arose  at  so  late 
a  period  that   its  independence  was   provincial  rather 
than  strictly  national     So,  in  later  times,  the  Swiss  Confe-  Other 
deration  was  really  only  one  of  several  unions  of  German  iZgaes ; 
cities,  which  happened  to  obtain  greater  importance  and 
permanence  than  the  rest     One  of   these  unions,   the 
famous  League  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  still  exists,  though  the  HanM 
vrith  diminished  splendour,  in  our  own  day.     So,  in  days 
later  still,  the  precedent  of  Federal  union  given  by  the 
English  settlements  in  North  America,  has  been  followed,  other 
though  as  yet  with  but  dttle  success  or  credit,  by  several  of  con^"i^ 
the  Republics  which  have  arisen  among  the  ruins  of  Spanish  ration«. 
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cflAp.  I.  dominion  in  the  same  continent  All  these  instance^ 
Greek,  Italian,  German,  and  American,  will  demand  soma 
notice  in  the  course  of  our  present  inquiry.  But  they  wiA 
not  need  that  fiiU  and  minute  attention  which  must  be 
reserved  for  Achaia^  Switzerland,  the  United  Provinces,  and 
the  United  States. 

Before,  however,  we  go  on  to  describe  in  detail  the 
constitution  and  history  of  any  particular  Federal  state,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  make  some  further  remarks  on  Federal 
€k)vemment  in  general,  and  to  draw  out  at  some  length 
the  points  of  contrast  between  that  and  other  political 
systems. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHABACTSRIsnOB  OF  FEDERAL  QOTEXSUXST  A8  OOHPAUED  WITH 

OTHSB  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

I  HAVE  already  given  Bomething  like  a  definition  of  ^^^'  "' 
Federal  Goyemment  in  its  perfect  fonn,  premising  that 
that  perfect  form  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  aU  the 
examples  which  will  come  under  our  present  survey.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  even  of  the 
four  illustrious  Confederations  which  I  have  selected  for 
special  examination.  Compared  with  the  constitutions 
of  Achaia  and  America^  the  Federal  compact  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons  before  the  French  Revolution,  and  even 
the  Union  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  will  appear  to  be 
only  remote  approaches  to  tiie  Federal  idea.  But  in 
the  present  Chapter,  where  I  propose  to  contrast  Fede- 
ralism with  other  political  systems,  I  shall  take  my  picture 
of  a  Federal  Government  wholly  from  the  most  perfect 
esample&  Much,  therefore,  that  I  shaU  say,  will  be 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  United  Provinces  or  to  the 
old  Swiss  League,  much  more  so  to  the  so-called  German 
Confederation  of  our  own  day. 

A  Federal  Commonwealth,  then,  in  its  perfect  form, 
is  one  which  forms  a  single  state  in  its  relations  to 
other  nations,  but  which  consists  of  many  states  with 
r^ard  to  its  internal  government  Thus  the  City  of 
Megalopolis  in  old  times,  the  State  of  New  York  or 
the  Canton  of  Zurich  now,  has  absolutely  no  separate 
existence  in  the  face  of  other  powers :  it  cannot  make 
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CHAP.  II.  war  or  peace,  or  maintain  ambassadors  or  consuls. 
illustra-  The  common  Federal  Government  of  Achaia^  America^ 
relations  or  Switzerland,  is  the  only  body  with  which  foreign 
members  ^^^^ons  Can  havc  any  intercourse.  But  the  internal 
ma  perfect  laws,   the  law  of  real  property,  the  criminal  law,  even 

Federal 

Common-  the  electoral  law,  may  be  utterly  different  at  Mega- 
^^  *  lopolis  and  at  Sikyon,  at  New  York  and  in  Illinois, 
at  Zurich  and  at  Geneva.  Nor  is  there  any  power  in 
the  Assembly  at  Aigion,  the  Congress  at  Washington, 
or  the  Federal  Council  at  Bern,  to  bring  their  diversi- 
ties into  harmony.  In  one  point  of  view  there  is  only 
a  single  commonwealth,  as  truly  a  national  whole  as 
France  or  Spain;  in  another  point  of  view,  there  is 
a  collection  of  sovereign  commonwealths  as  independent 
of  one  another  as  France  and  Spain  can  be.  We  may 
then  recognize  as  a  true  and  perfect  Federal  Common- 
wealth any  collection  of  states  in  which  it  is  equally 
unlawful  for  the  Central  Power  to  interfere  with  the 
purely  internal  legislation  of  the  several  members,  and 
for  the  several  members  to  enter  into  any  diplomatic 
relations*  with  other  powers.  Where  the  first  con- 
dition is  not  obtained,  the  several  members  are  not 
sovereign ;  their  independence,  however  extensive  in 
practice,  is  a  merely  municipal  independence.  Where 
the  second  condition  is  not  obtained,  the  union,  how- 
ever ancient  and  intimate,  is  that  of  a  mere  Con- 
federacy rather  than  that  of  a  real  Confederation, 
But  another  distinction  wiU  here  arise.  Even  among 
those  commonwealths  which  at  once  secure  to  every 
member  fiill  internal  independence,  and  refuse  to  eveiy 
member  any  separate    external    action,    there    may   be 

1  1  reserve  the  exceptional  case,  to  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  the 
history,  of  a  particular  State  holding  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers  by  express  licence  of  the  Federal  power.  See  an  instance  in 
Poly  bios,  ii.  48.  This  is  most  conspicuously  a  case  in  which  the 
exception  proves  the  rule. 
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wide  diyetBities  as   to    the  way  in  which  the  Central  chap.  ii. 
Power  exercises  its  peculiar  functions.     It  is  here  that  Two 
we  reach  that  dirision   of  Federal    Goyemments   into  FiMiinU 
two  classes  which  has  been  laid  down  by  most  of  the  ^"^^^1" 
writers  on  the  subject      In  the  one  class  the  Federal  ^^^^^  '^^ 
Power  represents  only  the  Goyemments  of  the  seyeral  o/  cw- 
members    of  the   Union ;   its  immediate  action  is  con-  ^JX" 
fined  to  those  Goyemments ;  its  powers  consist  simply  ^^ntrai^^ 
in    issuing    requisitions    to    the    State    Goyemments,  Power 
which,   when  within  the  proper  limits  of    the  Federal  with  the 
authority,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  Goyemments  to  cany  (.^^ 


rem* 


out      If  men  or  money  be  needed   for    Federal    pur-  n^entn. 
poses,   the  Federal  Power  will    demand    them    of   the 
seyeral  State  Goyemments,   which  will    raise   them    in 
such  ways  as  each  may  think  best     In  the  other  class,  Second, 
the  Federal  Power  will   be,   in   the    strictest  sense,   a  ^^cam- 
Govemmenty  which,  in  the  other  class,  it  can  hardly  ^^J^;. 
be  called.      It  will  act  not  only  on  the  Goyemments  where  the 
of  the  seyeral  States,  but  directly  on  eyeiy  citizen  of  power  acta 
those  States.     It  will  be,   in  short,   a  Goyemment  co-  i^t^;j° 
ordinate  with  the  State  Goyemments,   soyereign  in  its 
own  sphere,   as  they  are  soyereign  in  their  sphere.     It 
will  be  a  Goyemment  with  the  usual  branches,  Legis- 
latiye,  Executiye,  and  Judicial;  with  the  direct  power 
of  taxation,   and  the  other  usual  powers  of  a  Goyem- 
ment; with  its  army,   its  nayy,    its    ciyil    senrice,   and 
aU  the  usual  apparatus  of  a  Goyemment,   all  bearing 
directly  upon  eyeiy  citizen  of  the  Union  without  any 
reference   to  the  Goyemments    of  the    seyeral    States. 
The  State  administration,  within  its  own  range,  will  be 
carried    on  as  freely  as  if   there  were  no  such  thing 
as  an  Union;    the  Federal   administration,    within    its 
own  range,   will  be   carried  on   as  freely   as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as   a   separate    State.     This    laHt 
class  is  what  writers  on  Intemational  Law  call  a  Comr 
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CHAP.  iL  posUe  State,  or  Supreme  Federal  Govemmeni^    The 
fonner  class  they  commonly  remand   to   the    head    of 
mere  Confederacies,  or,  at  most  Systems  of  Cof^fede- 
ra^  States.*     Yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of   a  Federal  Commonwealth,    in  which    the 
Federal  Power  shall  act  solely  upon  the  seyeral  State 
QoTemments,   which  yet  shall  fiilly  answer  the  two  con- 
ditions of   external  unity  and  internal  plurality.      The 
American  Union  under  the  Confederation  forbade  diplo- 
matic action  to  the  several  States ; "  it  therefore  formed 
a  single  commonwealth  in  the  eyes  of  other   nations 
Yet  the  Federal  Power  acted  only  on  the  several  State 
Governments,  and  not  at  all  directly  on  individual  dti- 
Thodifl.     zens.     The  Swiss  Confederation  of   1815  even  allowed 
one  rather  uipiomatic  action  to  the  Several  Cantons  within  certain 
tiu^^    prescribed  Umita*    Yet>   on  the  whole,  even  the   Swiss 
•^^         Confederation,  and  much  more  the  American  Confede- 
ration of  1778,  had  far  more  in  common  with  perfect 
Federal,   or   "Composite"   States,  than    with    lax   Con- 
federacies like  the  German  Btmd.     The  real  difference 
between    the  two   classes   seems   to   be   that   the    one 
is   a  good,    the  other  a  bad,   way  of  compassing    the 
same  objects."     Both  America  and    Switzerland    found 
by  experience   that^   without   the   direct  action   of    the 

1  This  is  what,  in  the  Federalist,  No.  9  (p.  47,  ed.  1818)  is  called  a 
Consolidation  of  ths  States.  But  Hamilton  is  here  only  using  the  language 
of  objectors,  and  the  name  consolidated  would  seem  better  to  apply  to  nan- 
Federal  commonwealths,  as  distinguished  from  Federal.  It  is  so  used  by 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  D^mocratie  en  Amdrique,  i.  271. 

«  See  Wheaton's  International  Law,  i.  68  ;  Austin's  Province  of  Juris- 
prudence, p.  217 ;  Calhoun's  Works,  i.  163 ;  Federalist,  Nos.  J),  21,  39 
et  passim.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  most  fuUy  and 
clearly  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  (Representative  Government,  p.  301),  by 
Professor  Bernard  (Lectures  on  American  War,  Oxford,  1861,  p.  68-72) 
and  by  Tocqueville  (Democratic  en  Am^rique,  i.  260,  265,  et  seqq  ) 

»  Articles  of  Confederation,  Art.  vi  §  1. 

*  See  Wheaton,  i.  90. 

*  "The  attributes  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation  and  under  the 
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FedenJ    Power   upon  indiTiduaJs^   the   objects   of  the  chat.  il 
Federal  Union  could  not  be  carried  out     Hie  aeyeral 
State  QoYemments  are  indeed,  under  the  other  sjBtem, 
constitutionally  bound  to  cany  out  aD  requisitions  which 
do  not  transcend  the  limits  of  the  Federal  authority. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  State  Goyemments  will  Inade. 
always  Ue  under  a  strong  temptation  to  disobey  such  Z7j^ 
requisitions,   not  only  when   they  really  transcend   the  ^tio^* 
limits  of  the  Federal  authority,  but  also  when  they  are 
simply  displeasing  to  local  interests   or  wishes.'    Such 
a  compact^  in  short,  may  constitutionally  be  a  Federal 
Union,  but  practically  it  will  amount  to  little  more  than 
a  precarious  alliance.*     Still  a  Confederation  of  this  sort 
aims,  howcYcr  ineffectually,  at  being  a  true  Federal  Union. 
The  American  Confederation  of  1778  professed,  while  the 
German  Confederation  does  not  profess,'  to  form  one 
power,  one  nation,^  or  whateyer  may  be  the  proper  word, 
in  the  fiuse  of  other  powers  and  nations.    The  articles  of 
Confederation    wholly  faQed   to    carry   out    their    own 

Constitiitioii  were  (with  some  not  rery  impoit&nt  exceptions)  the  same. 
What  was  done  was  to  make  them  real  and  effectiye  in  the  only  possible 
way,  by  iwVing  them  operate  directly  on  the  people  of  the  States,  instead 
of  on  the  States  themselyee." — Bemaid,  p.  69. 

1  See  Mill,  p.  801. 

'  KlQ;  Cf:  Bernard,  p.  68.  See  also  Marshall's  life  of  Washington^ 
iy.  256-62, 

*  On  the  German  Confederation,  see  Mill,  p.  800. 

^  I  do  not  feel  called  npon,  at  aU  eyents  at  this  stage  of  my  work,  to 
enter  into  the  great  American  dispute  between  NcUional  and  Federal  (see 
Federalist,  Kos.  89,  40  ;  Tocqneyille,  L  268  ;  Calhoun,  L  112-161 ;  Bernard, 
p.  72).  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  question  of  words.  A 
power  which  acts  in  all  its  relations  with  other  powers,  as  a  single  indiyisible 
unity,  is  surely  a  nation,  whether  its  internal  constitution  be  Federal  or 
otherwise.  So  to  call  it  in  no  way  takes  away  from  the  independent  rights 
of  the  seyeral  members.  In  the  language  of  Polybios,  the  word  40tfot  is 
constantly  applied  to  the  Achaian  and  other  Federal  commonwealths! 
indeed  he  seems  to  use  it  as  the  special  formal  title  of  such  bodies.  See, 
for  instance,  zz.  8,  where  i$pos,  the  Federal  State,  is  opposed  to  ir^Ati,  the 
single  city-commonwealth. 

According  to  Tocqueyille  (i  268)  the  American  constitution  is  neither 
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CHAP,  ih  purpose ;  and  the  closer  union  of  1787,  under  the  existing 
constitution,  was  the  result.  Still,  for  my  immediate 
purpose,  it  does  not  seem  needfid  to  attend  very  closely 
to  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  Federa- 
tions. In  many  of  the  ancient  Leagues  with  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal,  it  is  evident  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  League  formed  a  single  state  in  the  face  of  all  other 
states,  and  that^  on  the  other  hand,  the  independence 
Thedis-  of  the  Several  members  was  strictly  preserved.  But  it 
not  always  ^  i^ot  always  easy  to  say  how  far  the  Federal  Assembly 
in  hlstcwT^  ^^^  ^^^  Federal  Magistrates  exercised  a  direct  power  over 
the  individual  citizens  of  each  city,  and  how  far  it  was 
exercised  through  the  Assemblies  and  Magistrates  of  the 
several  cities.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Achaian 
League  there  were  Federal  taxes;*  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  directly  gathered  by  Federal  collectors, 
or  whether  they  were  merely  requisitions  to  the  sereral 
cities,  which  their  Assemblies  and  Magistrates  apportioned 
by  their  own  authority.  The  latter  arrangement  is  just 
as  likely  as  the  former ;  but,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be 
the  plan  actually  in  use,  it  would  hardly  have  the  effect 
of  degrading  the  Achaian  League  from  the  rank  of  a 
Composite  State  to  that  of  a  mere  Confederacy.'  It  is 
enough   to   enable   a  commonwealth   to    rank,   for    our 

National  nor  Federal,  but  some  third  thing,  for  which  no  name  exists. 
He  calls  it  "nn  gouvernement  national  incomplet." 

The  truest  difference  between  a  Federation  and  a  perfectly  consolidated 
Government  is  that  already  given.  In  a  Federal  state  the  several  members 
retain  their  sovereignty  within  their  own  range  ;  that  is,  the  Federal  power 
cannot  alter  their  internal  institutions.  In  an  ordinary  monarchy  or 
republic,  the  supreme  central  power,  in  whomever  it  is  vested,  can  alter 
the  institutions  of  any  province  or  city.     See  Bernard,  p.  71. 

^  Pol.  iv.  60.     ai  Koivcd  elff^opal, 

>  The  system  of  requisitions  is  indeed  in  no  way  confined  to  Federal 
commonwealths ;  it  is  quite  compatible  with  monarchy,  and  indeed  it  has 
always  been  exceedingly  common  under  barbaric  despotisms.  The  Sultan 
requires  a  certain  contribution  from  a  district,  which  the  authorities  of  the 
district  levy  as  best  suits  them.     The  royal  administration  is  thus  eased 
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present  purpose,  as  a  true  Federation,  that  the  Union  is  chap.  ii. 
one  which  preserves  to  the  several  members  their  full 
internal  independence,  while  it  denies  to  them  all  separate 
action  in  relation  to  foreign  powers.  The  sovereignty  is, 
in  fact,  divided ;  the  Government  of  the  Federation  and 
the  Government  of  the  State  have  a  coordinate  authority, 
each  equally  claiming  allegiance  within  its  own  range.  It  is 
this  system  of  divided  sovereignty  which  I  propose  to 
contrast  at  some  length  with  the  other  principal  forms 
of  government  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Forms  of  government  may  be  classified  according  to  so  ciaAsifiea. 
many  principles  that  it  is  needful  to  state  at  the  onset  govem- 
what  principle  of   division  seems  most  suited  for  the  ^^^^ ' 
comparison  which  I  have  taken  in  hand.     The  old  stereo-  Monarchy, 
typed  division  into  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  cmcy/and 
is  sufficient  for  many  purposes.      A  more  philosophical  ^^' 
division  perhaps  is  that  which  does  not  look  so  much  to 
the  nature  of  the  hands  in  which  supreme  power  is  vested, 
as  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any  one  body  or 
individual  which  can  fairly  be  called  supreme.     This  is 
the  division  of  monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  democracies, 
respectively,  into  (ibsohUe  and  constitutional  examples  Absolute 
of  their  several  classes.^    Thus  the  old  Athenian  common-  Rtitutional 
wealth,  where  all  power  was  directly  exercised  by  the  ^enta  * 
People,  was  an  Absolute  Democracy.    An  American  State, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  People  is  recognised  as  the 
xdtiniate  sovereign,  where  all  power  is  held  to  flow  from 
the  people,  but  where  a  delegated  authority  is  divided  in 
different  proportions  between  a  Governor,  a  Senate,  and  a 
House  of  Bepresentatives^  is  said  to  be  an  example  of 

of  a  certain  amonnt  of  trouble,  and  the  district  at  once  acquires  a  certain 
amonnt  of  municipal  freedom.     But  that  freedom,  great  or  small,  exists 
merely  by  concession  or  sufferance,  not  of  right,  as  in  a  Federal  State. 
1  See  Calhoun's  Works,  i.  28,  34,  et  seqq. 
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OHAF.  II.  Constitutional  Democracy.     In  this  way  of  looking  at 
them,  an  Absolute  Government  of  any  of  the  three  kinds 
has  quite  as  many  points  in  common  with  an  Absolute 
Oovemment  of  one  of  the  other  kinds,  as  it  has  in  common 
with  a  Constitutional  Goyermnent  of  its  own  clasa      Bat 
neither  of  these  divisions  seems  suited  to  our  present 
purpose.    A  Federal  commonwealth  may  be  either  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic;  or  some  of  its  members  may  be 
Across      aristocratic  and  others  democratic;  those  Aristocracies 
ne^d      ^^^  Democracies  again  may  exhibit  either  the  Absolute  or 
the  Constitutional  type  of  their  own  classes ;  indeed, 
though  Federal  States  have  commonly  been  republican, 
there  is  nothing  theoretically  absurd  in  the  idea  of  a 
Federal  Monarchy.     The  classification  of  governments, 
which  we  must  make  in  order  to  work  out  the  required 
contrast  between  Federalism  and  other  forms»  will  be  in 
fact  a  cross  division  to  the  common  classification  into 
Monarchies^  Aristocracies,  and  Democracies.     Federalism, 
as  I  have  already  said,  is  essentially  a  compromise  ;  it  is 
something  intermediate  between  two  extremes^    A  Federal 
Government  is  most  likely  to  be  formed  when  the  question 
arises  whether  several  small  states  shall  remain  perfectly 
independent,  or  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  single  great 
Federalism  state.      A  Federal  tie  harmonizes  the  two  contending 
^^^^'[^~  principles  by  reconciling  a  certain  amount  of  union  with 
Q^    .  a  certain  amount  of  independence.     A  Federal  Govem- 
Smaii        ment  then  is  a  mean  between  the  system  of  large  states 

States 

and  the  system  of  small  state&  But  both  the  large 
states^  the  small  states,  and  the  intermediate  Federal 
system,  may  assume  a  democratic,  an  aristocratic^  or  even 
a  monarchic  form  of  government,  just  as  may  happen. 

The  two  extremes  then,  with  which  the  Federal  system 
has  to  be  compared,  are  the  system  of  small  states  and  the 
system  of  large  states.     Speaking  roughly,  the  one  is  the 
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ordinaiy  political  Bjatem  of  what  Is  called  classical  anti-  cbap.  ti 
qnity,  tlie  other  is  the  ordinary  political  system  of  modem 
Europe.    The  system  of  small  states  finds  its  most  perfect 
deyelopement  in  the  independent  city-commonwealths  of 
Old  Greece ;  the  system  of  huge  states  finds  its  most 
perfect  deyelopement  in  the  laige  monarchies  of  Europe  in 
our  own  day.     It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  large 
and  the  small  state  alike  may  be  either  monarchic,  aristo- 
cratic, or  democratic      As  a  general  role,  smaU  states 
haye  flourished  most  as  repnblics^  and  large  states  haye 
flourished  most  as  monarchies^  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  ibe  two  chsses  of  states  seems  to  lie  in  those  two 
directions  respectiyely.      But  there  is  no  sort  of  con-  The 
tradiction  in  the  idea  of  a  small  state  being  monarchic  ir^es^^e*! 
or  of  a  large  state  being  republicaiL    Many  smaU  princi-  ^^.  ^^ 
palities  haye  enjoyed  a  fiiir  amount  of  prosperity  and  seyena 
good  eoren^i  «>d  the  experiment  of  govend^  a  laige  ^^A.^' 
country  as  a  single  republic  has  been  so  seldom  tried  that  ^^^^ 
we  are  hardly  in  position  to  decide  whether  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  fidlure  or  not'   But,  tlus  question  apart^  it  is  clear 
that  a  small  republic  may  be  either  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic, that  a  large  kingdom  may  be  either  despotic  or 
constitutional     And  it  is  also  clear  that,  while  free  states, 
great  and  small,  haye  certain  points  of  resemblance,  large 
states  and  small  states  respectiyely  haye  also  some  points 
of    resemblance,   irrespectiye  of  their  seyeral  forms  of 
goyemment     It  is  in  these  points,  where  large  states, 
whateyer  their  constitution,  form   one  class,   and  small 
states,  whateyer  their  constitution,   form  another,   that 
Federalism  takes  its  position,  as  a  mean  between  the  two, 
sharing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  both.     I  may  add, 
that  while  Federalism,  as  a  compromise,  is  liable  to  some 
of  the  inherent  disadyantages  of  a  compromise,  it  mani* 
festly,  in  those  positions  for  which  it  is  suited  at  all,  goes 

^  See  TocqaeviUe,  i  270,  271  ;  ii.  250. 

C 
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OHAP.  zi.  a  good  way  to  unite  the  opposite  adyantages  of  the  two 
opposite  systems  between  which  it  stands  as  a  mean  term. 

I  shall  therefore  now  proceed,  first  to  contrast  at  some 
length  the  two  great  systems  of  large  and  of  small  states, 
and  then  to  show  the  way  in  which  a  Federal  Govenunent 
occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  the  two/ 

Speaking  roughly,  I  understand  by  a  small  state  one  in 
which  it  is  possible  that  all  the  citizens  may,  if  their  con- 
stitution allows  or  requires  it,  habitually  assemble  for 
Deiiiiition  political  purposcs  in  one  place.  By  a  large  state  I  under- 
and  s^il  stand  one  in  which  such  personal  assemblage  is  impos- 
states.  gjjjjg .  ^jjjQ^  therefore,  where,  if  the  state  be  constitutional, 
the  constitution  must  be  of  the  representatiye  kind.  The 
laige  state,  however,  to  have  all  the  characteristics  and 
adyantages  of  a  large  state,  must  commonly  be  much 
laiger  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  answer  the  terms 
of  this  definition.  But  I  by  no  means  intend  to  confine 
the  name  to  what  are  commonly  understood  by  the  name 
of  Great  Powers.  All  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  even 
some  principalities  which  are  not  Kingdoms,  will  count 
as  large  states  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry.  All 
alike  share  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  firom 
the  system  of  small  states.  The  most  perfect  form  of 
this  last  is  found  when  every  City,  with  its  immediately 
surrounding  territory,  forms  a  commonwealth  absolutely 
independent  and  eiyoying  all  the  rights  of  a  sovereign 
power. 

This  was  the  political  system  usual  in  the  common- 
wealths of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  it  has  been  fully 
elucidated  by  the  various  great  modem  writers  on  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  but  most  fiilly  and  elaborately  by 

*  It  may  be  objected  that  a  Federation  may  consiflt  either  of  small  or  of 
large  states  as  they  are  here  defined.    I  shall  recnr  to  this  point  presently. 


I 
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Mr.  Giote.  Hie  ruling  idea  of  the  politicians  of  those  chap,  il 
ages  was  what  Mr.  Giote  calls  the  "autonomous  city-  Chanctor. 
community.''  A  man's  "  country  V'  in  those  day8»  was  not  "nJiri^n.  * 
a  r^on,  but  a  city* ;  his  patriotism  did  not  extend  over  a  ^^^^  ^^^^* 
wide  snr&ce  of  territory,  but  was  shut  up  within  the  walls 
of  a  single  town.  His  countrymen  were  not  a  whole  nation 
of  the  same  blood  and  language  as  himself,  but  merely 
those  who  shared  with  him  in  the  local  burghership  of  his 
natiye  place.  A  man,  in  short,  was  not  a  Greek  or  an  Patriotism 
Italian,  but  an  Athenian  or  a  Roman.  Undoubtedly  he  ^  clty.^ 
had  a  feeling,  which  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  a 
patriotic  feeling,  for  Greece  or  Italy  as  wholes^  as  opposed 
to  Persia  or  Cartilage.  But  this  feeling  was  rather  analo- 
gous to  that  which  modem  Europeans  entertain  for  the 
great  brotherhood  of  European  and  Christian  nations,  than 
to  tiie  national  patriotism  which  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  entertains  for  En^and  or  France.  The  tie 
between  Greek  and  Greek  was  indeed  closer  than  the 
tie  between  European  and  European,  but  it  was  essen- 
tially a  tie  of  the  same  kind.  Real  patriotism,  the  feeling 
which  we  extend  to  regions  far  larger  than  the  whole 
of  Greece,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
Grecian  dty.  This  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  ancient  Greece  and  Italy ;  traces  of  it  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  modem  Europe ;  and  it  existed  in  its  full 
force  in  some  European  states  down  to  yery  recent  times. 
But  it  was  in  the  brilliant  times  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy  that  this  system  found  its  fullest  developement^  and 
that  it  made  its  nearest  approach  to  being  universal  over 
the  ciyilized  world  In  modem  Europe  independent  cities 
haye  existed   and  flourished;  a  few  indeed  even  now 

*  ncrrp/t.    The  same  nae  of  the  woid  is  common  in  Modem  Greek. 

'  Aristotle  ezclndes  from  his  definition  of  it6\it  anything  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  the  size  of  a  nation.  Babylon  is  hardly  a  city — Ix**  ^^P*" 
Tpo^y  |«rovf  iioAXor  #  ir^«w.— Polit  iii.  8»  5.     CI  Polyb.  iL  37. 

c  2 
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CHAP.  II.  retain  a  nominal  existence.     Bnt  such  independent  cities 
have  been  for  the  most  part,  merely*  exceptional  casesi, 
surrounded  by  larger  states  whose  form  of  goyemment 
was  monarchical     In  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  the  inde- 
pendent city  was  the  ruling  political  conception,  and  in 
ancient  Greece,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  glory,  it  was 
the  form  of  political  life  almost  uniyersally  received. 
FoUdo-         Indeed  the  greater  and  more  civilized  the  state,  the 
ment^of     more  completely  do  we  find  the  idea  of  municipal  re- 
SendOTito   P^blicanism  carried  out    Neither  of  the  other  altematiTe 
ui  Greece,  forms  of  freedom,  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  the 
Federal  republic,  was  at  any  time  absolutely  unknown  in 
the  Grecian  world   The  polity  of  the  Homeric  age,  the  King 
or  chief  of  each  tovm,  with  a  King  of  Kings  at  Mykene 
as  suzerain  over  at  least  all  Peloponn^os,  might  con- 
ceivably have  grown  into  a  monarchy,  first  of  the  feudal. 
Early  ap-   and  then  of  the  modem  constitutional  type.     And,  in  the 
^^n^.  half-Greek  states  of  Epeiros  and  Macedonia,  we  actually 
Mow^y  find  that  the  heroic  royalty  did  develope  into  something 
which  may  be  fairly  called  a  rude  and  early  form  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy.    The  Epeirot  Kings  swore  obedience 
to  the  laws ;  the  Macedonian,  though  a  subject  of  a  King, 
looked  on  himself  as  a  freeman,  and  there  were  Mace- 
donian Assemblies  which,  however  great  may  have  been 
the  royal  influence,   did  impose  at  least    some  formal 
and  to       restraint  upon  the  royal  wilL^    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Repub-      robbers  of  iEtolia,  the  respectable  but  obscure  townships 
licanism;    ^f  ^^^  Achaian  shore,  and  some  other  of  the  less  advanced 
and  less  important  members  of  the  Hellenic  body,  pos- 
sessed, as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  their  history,  some 
germs  of  a  polity  which  may  fairly  entitle  them  to  rank 

1  On  the  Macedonians  and  their  Kings,  see  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  CV. 
(April,  1857),  817-20,  and  the  note  and  references  in  p.  S27.  See  also 
Polybios,  V.  27,  29 ;  of.  Dramann,  Geschichte  des  Verfalls,  p.  23.  Of  the 
Molossian  kingdom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  my  fourth  Chapter. 
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among  Federal  commonwealtha     But  both  the  monarchic  chap.  it. 

and  the  Federal  sAtes  lagged  for  a  long  time  &r  behind 

the  purely  municipal  onea     In  the  Greece  of  Herodotus 

and  Thucydides,  they  play  no  distinguished  part     In  the  Their  eom- 

Greece  of  Xenoph6n  and  IsokratSs^  they  still  remain  far  u^mpOTt- 

from  j>rominent ;  for  the  greatness  of  Thebes  is  really  a  JhrM^ct^* 

municipal  and  not  a  Federal  greatness.     In  short,  consti-  douian 

•        ,  .    period. 

tutional  monarchy  never  attained  any  full  deyelopement  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  Federalism  became  important  only 
when  the  most  brilliant  days  of  Greece  were  past     Both 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  the  most  important  states  so  early 
threw  aside  regal  goyemment  altogether  that  the  idea  of 
the  King  ruling  according  to  Law,  though  certainly  not 
unknown  to  Greek  political  thinkers^  had  no  opportunity 
to  assume  any  fully  dereloped  form.     And  though  a  day  Municipal 
came  when  nearly  all  Greece  was  mapped  out  into  Federal  of  the 
RepuUics,  that  day  did  not  come  till  the  system  of  per-  q^^^^. 
fecdy  independent  separate  cities  had  run  its  short  and  wealthii, 
glorious  career.    Throughout  the  most  briUiant  days  of 
Clreece,  all  the  greatest  Greek  states  were  strictly  sovereign 
municipalities.     The  political  franchise  of  the  state  was 
oo-extensive  with  the   municipal  franchise  of  the  city. 
And  this  was  equally  true  whether  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  that  dty  was  aristocratic  or  democratic.     The 
difference   between   a   Greek   aristocracy  and   a   Greek  aristo- 

•  -       1         1    <i_         1     •  1   1^*  «  erotic  and 

democra<7  was  smiply  whether  legislative  power  anddemocntic 
eligibility  to  high  office  was  extended  to  the  whole,  or*^^' 
confined  to  a  part,  of  the  class  of  hereditary  burghers. 
In  no  case  did  they  extend  beyond  that  class ;  in  no  case 
could  the  freedman,  the  foreigner,  or  even  the  dependent 
ally,  obtain  citi^nship  by  residence  or  even  by  birth  in 
the  land.  He  who  was  not  the  descendant  of  citizen 
ancestors  could  be  enfranchised  only  by  special  decree 
of  the  sovereign  Assembly.  In  the  democracy  and  the 
oligarchy  alike  the  City  was  the  only  political  existence, 
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OHAP.  n.  the  one  centre  of  patriotism.  To  live  at  a  distance  so 
great  that  it  was  impossible  to  appear  habitually  at 
Assemblies  held  within  its  walls  was  felt  to  be  equivalent 
to  sentence  of  exile.*  The  essentially  ciyic  character  of  a 
Greek  state  was  not  even  affected  by  the  occurrence  of  that 
irregular  form  of  Monarchy  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Tyranny,*    Even  the  Tyrant  is  still  the  T^^rant 

^^^><5  of  the  City :  however  oppressive  his  internal  rule  may  be, 
he  identifies  himself  with  the  military  glory  and  outward 
prosperity  of  that  particular  city,  and  does  not  think  of 
merging  its  separate  being  in  any  larger  kingdom.  He 
may  conquer  other  cities  by  force  of  arms^  but  those 
cities  are  not  incorporated  like  the  annexations  of  modem 
potentates.  Their  inhabitants  do  not  become  the  fellow- 
subjects  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  l^rrant's  own  city ;  the 
conquered  cily  remains  a  dependency  of  the  conquering 
capital  It  was  not  till  Greece  had,  in  the  days  of 
Macedonian  influence,  become  familiarized  with  extensive 
monarchies,  that  the  old  Tyranny  of  Dionysios  gradually 
grew  up,  in  the  hands  of  Agathokl^  and  HierSn,  into 
something  like  a  Kingdom  of  Sicily.  Everywhere,  whatever 
might  be  the  internal  form  of  government  in  the  particular 
city,  the  autonomous  town-communiiy,  owning  no  sove- 

^  **  The  natural  limit  of  a  democracy,  is  that  distance  from  the  central 
point,  which  will  bnt  jnBt  permit  the  most  remote  citizens  to  assemble  as 
often  as  their  public  functions  demand." — Federalist,  No.  xiy.  p.  71.  This 
is  equally  true  of  all  Greek  commonwealths,  aristoczatic  and  democratic 
alike. 

>  I  shall,  in  my  fifth  Chapter,  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of 
the  Greek  Tyrannies.  I  will  here  only  remark  that  I  use  the  word 
throughout  in  its  Greek  sense.  The  Greek  r^ptuvca  is  one  who  holds 
kingly  power  in  a  state  whose  laws  do  not  recognize  a  King.  He  differs 
from  the  King  {^ociKth)  in  the  origin  of  his  power,  rather  than  in  the 
mode  of  its  exercise.  The  King  may  rule  ill ;  the  Tyrant  may  (though  he 
seldom  does)  rule  well ;  still  the  authority  of  the  King  is  lawful,  that  of 
the  Tyrant  is  unlawful.  In  short,  the  word  Emperor^  in  its  modem 
sense,  exactly  translates  nipayyot ;  but  one  cannot  talk  of  an  Emperor  of 
Megalopolis. 
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reign,  no  feudal  or  Federal  superior,  beyond  its  own  walls,  chat.  u. 
was  the  ruling  pditical  idea  of  Greece  in  her  best  days, 
and  the  more  advanced  and  civilized  was  the  state,  the 
more  closely  did  it  cling  to  that  one  fftvourite  ideal  of 
a  commonwealth. 

As  in  many  other  cases,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  Couditum 
take  in  the  force  and  prevalence  of  the  rule  by  looking  ent^^lTies 
at  cases  which  formed  exceptions  to  it  The  sovereign  ^  Greece, 
and  independent  city  was  indeed  the  political  ideal  of 
Greece,  but  there  were  many  Grecian  cities  which  were 
far  from  being  sovereign  and  independent  But  this 
was  simply  because  the  force  of  some  stronger  city 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  sovereignty  and  independence 
There  were  many  towns  which  were  not  independent; 
but  every  town  looked  qi|  independence  as  its  right; 
eveiy  town  which  was  not  independent  deemed  its  loss 
of  independence  to  be  an  injury,  and  was  constantly 
looking  out  for  opportunities  to  recover  the  right  of 
which  it  felt  itself  deprived.  Hie  call  to  make  all 
Greeks  autonomous  was  the  popular  cry  set  up  by 
Sparta  against  imperial  Athens.^  But  the  condition  of 
a  city  thus  shorn  of  its  sovereignty  sets  more  clearly 
before  us  what  the  nature  of  the  city-sovereignty  waa. 
Such  a  dependent  city,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  allies  of  Athens,  was  by  no  means  nece»- 
sarily  subjected  to  anything  which  we  should  call  foreign 
oppression.  It  might,  and  in  many  cases  did,  retain 
its  own  laws,  its  own  local  administration,  its  own 
political  constitution,  oligarchic  or  democratic  according 
to  the  strength  of  parties  within  its  own  walls.  It 
mighty  or  it  might  not,  be  subject  to  a  tribute  to  the 
superior  State;  it  might  even,  in  some  favoured  cases, 
retain  fleets  and  armies  of  its  own,  raised  by  its  own 
government  and   commanded    by  its   own   officers.      It 

1  Thncydides,  i.  139,  et  al. 
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CHAP.  It.  is  clear  that  a  city  in  such  a  condition  retains  a  degree 
Difference  of  local  independence  far  greater  than  is  allowed  to 
dependeat  &ny  merely  municipal  body  in  the  least  centralized  ci 
^g^^^*f  European  kingdoms.  Its  condition  at  first  sight  seems 
ftFedera.  rather  to  approach  to  the  purely  internal  soyereignty 
of  a  Swiss  Canton  or  an  American  Stata  What  it 
lacks  of  full  sorereignty  is  exactly  what  they  lack;  it 
lacks  a  separate  being  among  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
it  cannot  make  war  or  conclude  foreign  allianoes;  its 
public  quarrels  are  decided  for  it  by  a  tribunal  ex- 
ternal to  itself.  Where  then  lies  the  difference?  It 
is  this.  The  municipality  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy, 
the  State  in  a  Federal  Bepublic,  has  indeed  no  direct 
corporate  Toice  in  the  general  administration,  but  that 
general  administration  is  carried  on  by  persons  or  bodies 
in  whose  appointment  the  citizens  of  the  municipality 
or  of  the  State  have  a  direct  or  indirect  voice.  But 
a  dependi3nt  eiiy  in  Greece  had  its  foreign  relations 
marked  out  for  it  by  a  power  over  which  it  had  no 
control  whatever.  An  English  town,  as  such,,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  peace  or  war,  or  with  general  taxation  and 
legislation  But  then  laws  are  made  and  taxes  are 
imposed  by  an  Assembly  to  which  that  town  sends 
representatives;  peace  and  war  are  virtually  made  by 
IMinisters  who  are  virtually  appointed  by  that  Assembly. 
An  American  State,  sovereign  as  it  is  within  its  own 
sphere,  has  no  more  corporate  voice  than  a  mere 
municipality  in  those  high  national  concerns  which  are 
entrusted  to  the  Federal  Government  *  But  then  the 
Government  to  which  those  concerns  are  entrusted  con- 
sists of   a  President  and    Congress    in    the    choice    of 

'  The  Federal  Senators  m  the  United  States  are  indeed  elected  by  the 
State  Legislature^,  and  are  held  specially  to  represent  the  State  Sore- 
reignties.  But  the  State  Legislatures  themselves  are  not  consulted,  and  the 
Senators,  when  elected,  vote  as  individuals,  juat  like  the  Beprewntatives. 
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whom  the  citizens  of  that '  State  have  a  voice  no  less  ouat.  u. 
than  in  the  choice  of  their  own  local  Governor  and 
L^islatore.  Thus,  in  both  cases,  if  national  questions 
are  not  submitted  to  the  smaller  body  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  it  is  simply  because,  in  relation  to  such  ques- 
tions, the  citizens  of  the  smaller  body  act  directly  as 
citizens  of  the  larger.  But  in  relation  to  this  bame 
class  of  questions,  the  citizens  of  a  dependent  Greek 
city  had  no  means  of  acting  at  alL  The  most  favoured 
ally  of  Athens,  Chios,  for  instance,  or  MitylenS,  quite  as 
independent  internally  as  an  American  State,  had  abso- 
lutely no  voice,  in  any  shape,  in  the  general  concerns  of 
ihe  Confederacy.  So  far  were  Chios  and  MitylSnS  from 
themselves  declaring  war  and  peace  that  they  had  no  sort 
of  control  over  those  who  did  declare  war  and  peace. 
Their  fleets  and  armies  were  at  the  absolute  bidding,  not 
of  a  President  in  whose  election  their  citbtens  bad  a  voice, 
not  of  a  King  governed  by  Ministers  whom  their  citizens 
indirectly  chose,  but  at  the  bidding  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  City  of  Athens,  an  Assembly  in  which  no  Chian 
or  Mitylensean  had  a  seat.  A  public  dispute  between 
Methymna  and  Mil^lSnd  was  not  judged,  like  a  dispute 
between  New  Toric  and  Ohio,^  by  a  Supreme  Court 
nominated  by  a  President  of*  their  own  choice,  but  by 
the  local  tribunals  of  a  distant  city,  over  whose  nomi- 
nation  fhey  had  not  the  slightest  influence  of  any  kind. 
In  many  respects  the  condition  of  a  dependent  Greek 
city  resembled  that  of  an  English  Colony.  The  twc 
agree  in  most  of  those  points  which  efiectually  distin- 
guish both  from  the  member  of  a  Federation*  Both, 
unlike  the  Confederate  City  or  Canton,  are  strictly  de- 
pendencies of  a  greater  .power.  The  Colony,  like  the  Compari- 
Adienian  ally,  is  independent  internally,  but  its  reli^  EngUah 
tions   towards  other  nations  are  determined  for   it  by  ^^^^^^ 

^  See  Tocq^eviDe,  Donoanlie  en  Am^ue,  i  854. 
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tuiAr.  II.  a  power  over  which  neither  the  Colony  nor  its  citizens 
haye  any  sort  of  controL^  But  there  is  one  all-iniportant 
difference  between  the  British  Colony  and  the  Athenian 
Ally.  The  disqualifications  of  the  colonist  are  purely 
local ;  he  is  a  British  subject  equally  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain ;  he  can  come  and  live  in  England,  and  may 
become,  no  less  than  the  native  Englishman,  elector, 
representative^  or  even  Minister.  The  disqualifications 
of  the  Athenian  ally  were  personal ;  the  Chian  or  Mity- 
lensean  was  not  an  Athenian,  but  a  foreigner;  if  he 
transferred  his  residence  to  Athens,  he  lost  his  influence 
in  hi^  own  city^  while  he  acquired  none  in  the  city  in 
which  he  dwelt  Partly  because  he  personally  remains 
an  Englishman,  partly  because  the  instinct  of  perfect 
independence  is  not  now  so  keenly  felt  as  it  was  in  old 
Greece,  the  colonist  commonly  acquiesces  in  the  dependent 
position  of  his  Colony.  It  is  felt  that  dependence  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  perfect  internal  freedom 
combined  with  the  gratuitous  protection  of  the  mother- 
country.  As  long  as  the  mother-oountiy  abstains  from 
practical  oppression,  as  long  as  the  Colony  does  not 
become  so  strong  as  to  make  dependence  palpably  in- 
congruous, an  English  Colony  has  really  no  temptation 
to  separate.  But,  in  a  dependent  Greek  city,  the  citizens 
were  personally  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  citizens 
of  the  ruling  state,  while  the  city  itself  was  deprived 
of  a  power  to  which  the  political  instinct  of  the  Greek 
mind  held  that  it  had  an  inherent  right  The  sway  of 
Athens  did  not  necessarily  involve  either  actual  oppreeh 
sion'  or  any  loss  of  purely  local  freedom;  it  was  the 
loss  of  all  share  in  Sovereignty  in  the  highest  sense 

1  See  Lewis,  Govenunent  of  Dependencies,  p.  155,  et  seqq. 

'  That  there  were  isolated  cases  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  individual 
Athenian  commanders,  like  Paches,  there  is  no  doubt  But  there  was 
certainly  no  habitual  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian  government. 
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which  the  Greek  city  deploi^  when  it  was  reduced  to  chap,  ii^ 
a  condition  of  dependent  alliance. 

It  follows  therefore  that  a  system  like  the  Athenian 
Alliance  or  Empire  always  remained  a  system  of  detached 
units.  A  Greek  city  either  remained  independent,  retaining 
its  full  soTcreign  rights,  or  else  it  became  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  some  stronger  city.  There  was  no  means  No  means 
by  which  it  was  possible  to  fiise  any  large  number  of  cities,  ^rat^n' 
like  the  members  of  the  Athenian  Alliance,  into  a  single  ^^^'^ 

'  ^      the  system 

body  with  equal  rights  common  to  alL  A  Federal  Union  of  inde- 
easily  effects  this  end,  but  it  effects  it  only  by  depriving  atiesT 
each  city  of  the  most  precious  attributes  of  separate  sove- 
reignty. A  Constitutional  Monarchy,  by  means  of  the  repre- 
sentatiTe  system,  also  easily  effects  it,  though  of  course  at 
a  still  greater  sacrifice  of  local  independence.  Even  under 
a  despotism,  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  placing  the 
inhabitants  of  a  conquered,  ceded,  or  inherited  province  in 
any  worse  position  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  original 
kingdom.  But  a  Greek  city  had  no  choice  but  either 
absolute  independence  or  a  position  of  decided  inferiority 
to  some  other  city.  It  is  clear  that  a  ci<7-<^ommonwealth 
can  incorporate  only  within  very  narrow  limits.  In  such 
a  commonwealth  the  city  itself  is  everything  in  a  way 
into  whidi  the  inhabitants  of  large  kingdoms  can  hardly 
enter.  And  ihe  representative  system,  by  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  large  country  are  enabled  to  have  a  share 
in  the  government,  is  not  likely  to  occur  to  men's  minds  in 
such  a  state  of  thing&    Every  citizen  in  a  Democracy, 

This  has  been  forcibly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Grote  (vi  47,  and  elsewhere). 
See  also  North  Britdsh  Beylew,  May,  1856,  p.  169.  Cfl  Lewis,  Govenunent 
of  Dependencies,  p.  102. 

I  have  drawn  my  picture  of  a  Greek  dependent  city  from  the  moat 
&Yoared  of  the  Athenian  allies.  Bat  the  condition  of  different  allies  of 
Athens  differed  much ;  and  the  position  of  a  dependency  of  Sparta  or 
Thebes  in  the  next  generation  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  least  fayoored 
subject  of  Athens. 
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CHAP.  II.  every  citizen  of  the  ruling  order  in  an  Aristocracy,  deems  it 

his  inalienable  right  to  discharge  his  political  fdnctions  in 

his  own  persoa     Consequently  incorporation  cannot  be 

carried  out  oyer  an  extent  of  territory  so  large  as  to  prevent 

the  whole  ruling  body  from  habitually  assembling  in  the 

incorpo-     city.     Athens  indeed,  in  a  remote  and  unchronicled  age, 

carried  as   actually  Carried  incorporation  as  fieur  as  a  city-common- 

sibirby^^    wealth  could  carry  it     There  is  no  record  of  the  causes 

Athens,      and  circumstauces  of  the  change,  but  there  is  no  reasonable 

doubt  that  the  smaller  towns  of  Attica^  Elensis,  Maraihdn, 

and  the  rest,  were  once  independent  states,'  which  were 

< 

afterwards  incorporated  with  Athens^  not  as  subjects  of  the 

ruUng  commonwealth,  but  as  municipal  towns  whose  inha- 

bitants  possessed  the  common  Athenian  franchise  equally 

n  the  ease  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital*    But  then  Attica  was 

Attic         not  so  large  a  territory  as  to  hinder  all  its  free  inhabitants 

^  fit>m  frequently  meeting  together  in  a  capital  whose  position 

was  admirably  central     All  Attica  therefore  was  really 

incorporated  with  Athens.     Athens  became  the  only  City, 

in  the  highest  sense,  in  all  Attica,  and  all  the  free  inhabi- 

1  See  North  British  Reyiew,  May,  1856,  p.  150. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  incorporation  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  great  power  and  importance  of  Athens.  As  such,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  other  Greek  city  possessed  so  laige 
an  immediate  territory,  or  so  great  a  number  of  free  and  equal  citizens. 
The  territory  of  Sparta  was  much  larger;  but  then  Sparta  held  the 
Lakonian  towns  as  subjects ;  their  inhabitants  had  no  voice  in  general 
politics;  whatever  fireedom  they  had  was  merely  that  of  municipalities 
under  a  despotism.  Thebes  called  herself  the  head  of  a  Boeotian  League, 
but  the  smaller  Boeotian  towns,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  reach  that  part 
of  her  history,  looked  on  her  as  a  Tyrant  rather  than  as  a  President. 
•  A  Boeotian  town  was  practically  a  subject  dependency  of  Thebea,  but 
throughout  Attica,  a  territory  hardly  smaller  than  Boeotia,  the  smaller 
towns  were  free  knunicipalities,  and  their  inhabitants  were  citizens  of 
Athens.  This  was  a  wonderful  advantage,  precluding  all  fear  of  internal 
treason  or  discontent. 

There  is  a  dialogue  in  Xenophdn,  comparing  Boeotia  and  Athens  at 
length,  in  which  the  Athenians  are  always  set  against  the  Boeotians  as  a 
whole,  not  against  the  Thebans  only,  odirovr  ottrSa,  H^,  tri  ir\if0ci  n^» 
oiJS^r  fiefovr  «l<rlr  *Myinuoi  Bomrmw ;  oUa  ydp,  f^, — Xen.  Mem.  iii.  5,  2. 
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cants  of  Attica  became  her  citizeii&   But  this  incorporation,  chap.  u. 
which  geographical  position  rendered  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  old  Attic  towns,  could  never  have  been  extended  to  all 
the  members  of  the  later  Athenian  Empire.    If  the  jealousy  impoMsibie 
of  the  Sovereign  People  could  have  stooped  to  comixiiin:-  of  ti.e!-i!tr 
cate  its  franchise  to  subjects^  or  even  to  allies,  it  Tvas  utterly  ^^^pl^e"^^ 
impossible  that  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens  could  Lave 
been  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  or  of  Byzan- 
tiunL     Even  a  Federal  Union,  except  one  which  admitted 
the  representative  principle,   could   hardly  have    bound 
together  such  distant  members;   to  unite  tliem  into  a 
angle  commonwealth  of  the  ancient  type  was  physically 
impossible.     So  in  later  times,  wherever  the  system  of  city- 
commonwealths  existed,  we  find  subject  cities  and  districts 
following  naturally  in  the  wake  of  other  cities,  which  bear  Depen- 
role  over  them.    We  find  the  system  of  the  Athenian  ^®^^^' 
Empire  followed,  even  in  cases  where  no  geographical^^ 
obstacle  prevented  the  imitation  of  the  earlier  Athenian  itaJUan 
system  of  incorporation.     Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  held        ' 
sway  over  other  cities  and  districts,  sometimes  near  neigh- 
bours, sometimes  beyond  the  sea  dependencies.     In  both 
cases  the  subject  countries  often  retained  large  municipal 
privil^es,  but  in  neither  case  did  the  sovereign  City 
eTcr  dream  of  confenii^  on  their  inhabitants  any  share  in  and  of 
its  own  more  exalted  rights.    So  in  the  old  state  of  things  c  auu>ns. 
in  Switzeriand,  both  the  League  as  a  whole  and  many 
of  the  several  Cantons,  democratic  Uri  no  less  than  oli- 
garchic Bern,  assumed  the  character  of  despotic  sovereigns 
oyer  subject  districts,  which  they  too  often  governed  yet 
more  purely  in  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  state  than 
had  been  done  by  Athens  or  Venice.      In  short  among 
city-commonwealths,  where  the  Federal  principle  is  not 
admitted,  absolute  political  independence  or  absolute  poli- 
tical subjection  are  the  only  alternatives.     Once  only  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  incorporation  on  a  laiige  scale 
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CHAP.  iz.  been  tried  in  the  case  of  a  city-commonwealilL  And 
in  that  one  case  the  experiment  undoubtedly  failed.  The 
geographical  position  of  Rome  allowed  an  extension  of  the 
Roman  franchise  far  wider  than  was  possible  with  the 

Effects  of   franchise  of  Athens  or  of  any  other  Greek  city.    From  the 

incorporE* 

tion  at  narrow  limits  of  the  old  Ager  Ramanus  the  freedom  of  the 
^^'  Roman  city  was  gradually  spread  oyer  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and,  when  it  had  long  ceased  to  confer  any  real  political 
rights,  its  name  was  further  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  civilized  world  Within  certain  bounds^  this 
liberal  extension  of  the  franchise  made  Rome  the  greatest 
and  mightiest  of  all  cities.  But  the  same  system,  carried 
beyond  those  bounds,  led  directly  to  the  destruction  of 
Roman  freedom.  Federation  was  not  tried ;  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Soyereign  City. 
Representation  was  unheard  of ;  so  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  the  allied  states  were  gradually  admitted 
to  a  personal  yote  in  the  Roman  Assembly.  The  result 
naturally  was  that  the  Assembly  became  at  last  a  frantic 
and  ungoyemable  mob,  utterly  incapable  of  peaceful  deli- 
beration. When  called  on  to  discharge  any  political  func- 
tion, to  pass  a  law  or  to  elect  a  magistrate,  it  commonly 
appealed  at  once  to  violence,  murder,  perhaps  to  open  civil 
war.  From  such  a  state  of  things  even  the  despotism  of 
the  Csdsars  was  felt  to  be  a  relief  The  Athenian,  Venetian, 
or  Bernese  system  was  much  as  if  the  local  livery  of 
London  were  invested  with  the  supreme  power  oyer  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  leaving  to  the  other  towns  and 
counties  full  municipal,  but  only  municipal,  independence. 
The  Roman  system  was  as  if  the  liveiy  of  London  were 
invested  with  the  supreme  power,  every  elector  in  the 
United  Kingdom  being  at  the  same  time  invested  with  the 
freedom  of  the  City.' 

»  See  National  Review,  April,  1869,  p.  887. 
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Greece   then  was   the  trae  home  of  the  Bjstem  of  chap,  il 
independent    city-commonwealths,   the    land   where   the 
system  reached  its  fullest  and  its  most  brilliant  deyelope- 
ment,  the  land  where  its  good  and  its  evil  results  may 
be  most  &irly  balanced  against  each  other.     In  ancient 
Italy  the  system  hardly  attained  to  full  perfection ;  it 
was  modified  by  a  far  stronger  tendency  than  in  Greece 
to  unite  many  cities  by  a  Federal  tie,  and  also  by  the 
steady  and  increasing  power  of  the  one  City  of  Rome. 
In  modem,  and  even  in  mediseval,  Europe  Town-autonomy  Town- 
has  always  had  but  a  comparatively  feeble  life.     Manyfnmediffi^ 
commonwealths    of   Italy,   Germany,   and  the  old  Bur- ^*^^"^P®- 
gundian  Kingdom,*  have  attained  to  fame,  wealth,  and 
power ;  but^  even  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  mediaeval 
Italy,  town-autonomy  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Most  European  states,  great  and  small,  have  always  been 
monarchiea     Such  city-commonwealths  as  have  existed 
have  always  had  a  &t  greater  tendency  than  in  Greece, 
sometimes  to  join  themselves  into  Confederacies,  some- 
times to  degenerate  from  great  Cities  into  petty  Prin- 
cipalities.'  And,  in  truth,  the  perfect  city-autonomy  of  old 
Greece  could  not  exist  in  mediaeval  Europe.     The  still  indepen- 
abiding  life  of  the  Roman  Empire  forbade  it    The  parts  cities 
of  Europe  where   the   cities   attained   to  the  greatest  ^^{^^^ 
splendour  lay  within  the  bounds  of  one  or  other  of  the  ^[^^^^  ^^ 

the  Em- 

1  I  must  remark,  once  for  aU,  that  medisval  history  cannot  he  properly  P^^^'^ 
nnderstood  unless  it  he  folly  understood  that  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
the  region  hetween  the  Saone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Me<iLterranean,  is  his- 
torically no  part  of  France.  It  has  heen  gradually  acquired  hy  the  Kings 
and  ''Emperors"  of  Paris,  by  a  series  of  stealthy  robberies  (reunions), 
reaching  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth.  Part  of  the 
country  still  retains  its  freedom  as  the  Western  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 
Lyons,  Besan^n,  Marseilles,  were  anciently  Free  Cities  of  the  Empire ; 
they  haye  been  swallowed  up,  while  Geneva  and  Bern  have  as  yet  escaped ; 
that  is  the  only  difference. 

*  Most  of  the  points  touched  on  in  this  paragraph  I  have  worked  out 
more  at  large  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1S57,  ''Ancient  Greece  and 
Mediasyal  Italy,"  p.  156  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  n.  monarchies  which  retained  the  style  and  imperial  pre- 
tensions of  old  Rome.  Cherson^  and  the  Campanian 
Republics  were  dependencies  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor ; 
so  was  Venice,  in  name  at  least,  long  after  she  had 
attained  to  practical  independence.  The  other  cities 
which  possessed  republican  constitutions,  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Provence,  and  the  Netherlands,' 
all  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
However  carefully  the  Imperial  power  might  be  limited 
in  practice,  no  commonwealth  absolutely  denied  its 
existence  in  theory.  The  city  then  was  not  absolutely 
independent ;  it  had  an  earthly  superior,  entitled  always 
to  honoraiy  respect^  often  to  some  measure  of  practical 
obedience.  A  Greek  city  owned  no  king  but  ZeuB ;  a  Ger- 
man or  Italian  city  had  at  least  a  nominal  king  in  Csesar.' 
The  title  of  "Free  Imperial  City,''  borne  as  a  badge 
of  honour  by  many  a  proud  mediaeval  commonwealth, 
would  have  sounded  like  a  contradiction  in  terms  in 
the  ears  of  an  Athenian.  Venice  alone,  through  her 
peculiar  position  and  her  peculiar  policy,  obtained  com- 
plete independence  in  name  as  well  as  fact  The  island 
city  retained  her  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  East  till  she  became  strong  enough  to  dispense  with 
all  recognition  of  the  successor  either  of  Constantine 
or  of  Charles.  But  even  Florence  and  Genoa  in  the 
days   of    their   might  would    hardly  have   denied    that 

1  For  the  deeply  interestmg  history  of  Cherson,  UteraUy  the  Last  of  the 
Qreek  Republics,  see  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire,  L  415  et  seqq. 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  cities  in  the  Connty  of  Flanders  should  be 
excepted,  as  Flanders,  or  its  g^reatest  portion,  was  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of 
France.  But  the  history  of  Flanders  can  hardly  be  separated  from  that 
of  the  neighbouring  and  kindred  provinces  which  were  all  fiefiB  of  the 
Empire.  Provence,  of  course,  was  not  French  till  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

*  The  Emperor  of  course  was  supreme,  in  theory  at  least,  everywheie. 
But  the  independence  of  a  town  was  often  much  more  practically  modified 
|>7  the  neighbourhood  of  some  local  Duke,  Count,  or  Bishop. 
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some  yagae  and  shadowy  Buperiority  oyer  them  belonged  chap.  ii. 
of  right  to  the  chosen  King  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
the  crowned  and  anointed  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
From  all  these  causes^  the  independence  of  city-^sonmion- 
wealthfl,  even  in  mediseval,  and  still  more  in  modem, 
Eorope^  mnst  be  looked  on  as  merely  a  secondary  element, 
existing  only  in  an  imperfect  shape.  It  is  to  old  Greece 
that  we  must  ever  look  for  its  one  great  and  splendid 
manifestation. 

Let  ns  now  striye  to  pictore  to  ourselyes  the  condition 
of  a  country  whose  great  political  doctrine  is  that  of  the 
perfect  independence  of  each  separate  city.    Such  a  land 
is  crowded  with  towns;,  each  of  them  acknowledging  no 
superior  upon  earth  and   exercising  all   the   rights  of 
soyereignty  as  fuUy  as  the  mightiest  empirea      Within  General 
limits,  it  may  be,  less  than  those  of  an  English  county,  ^eliystem 
among  a  people  one  in  blood,  language,  maimers^  and  ^^  ^!*^^' 
religion,  you  may  pass^  in  a  short  da/s  journey,  through  Cities. 
seyeral  independent  states,  each  of  which  makes  war  and 
peace  at  its  pleasure,  and  whose  relations  to  its  neighbours 
are  regulated  only  by  the  public  Law  of  Nations.     From 
any  lofty  peak  you  may  look  down  on  seyeral  capitals 
at  a  glance,  and  see  the  territory  of  seyeral  soyereign 
commonwealths  lying  before  you  as  in  a  map.    Within 
this  narrow  compass  there  may  be  perfect  examples  of 
eyery  yarying  shade  of  political  constitution.      In  one 
city  pure  Democracy  may  reign;    magistrates  may  be 
choficn,  laws  may  be  enacted,  treaties  may  be  ratified,  by 
an   Assembly  in  which  eyery  free  citizen  has  an  equal 
yoice.     In  another,  an  hour  or  two  from  its  gates,  all  Varietiea 
power  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  Oligarchy,  who  constitu- 
bind  tbemselyes  by  oath  to  be  eyil-minded  to  the  People.  *  *^°^ 

1  Aiist.   Pol.  y.  9,  11.     Nvr  /Uv  ydp  iw  htau  [iXiyapxtcus]  ipa^ova't, 
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CHAP.  II.  In  a  third,  at  no  greater  distance,  we  may  eren  find  that 
name  of  fear,  the  Tyrant — the  mler  whose  power  rests  on 
no  hereditary  ri^t,  on  no  popular  choice^  but  who  dwells 
entrenched  in  his  citadel,  lording  it  over  nnwilling  sabjects 
by  the  speais  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Thus,  within  this 
narrow  compass,  we  may  see  eveiy  form  of  goTemment 
in  its  extremest  shape,  and  we  may  see  them  too  im  all 
those  intermediate  forms  by  which  each  shades  off  im- 
perceptibly into  the  others.  We  may  see  Democracies 
in  which  an  acknowledged  soTereignty  of  the  People  is 
found  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  practical  ascendency 
of  a  hi^-bom  and  wealthy  classy  the  leaders  of  the 
People  but  not  their  masters.  We  may  see  Aristocracies, 
where  the  ruling  order  is  not  a  band  of  sworn  (q>piessorB, 
but  a  race  of  hereditary  chiefis,  submitted  toi,  if  not  with 
cordial  love,  at  least  with  traditional  respect  We  may 
even  see  Tyrannies,  where  the  Tjrrant  would  scarcely,  in 
modem  language^  deserre  the  name,  wh^re  he  is  some- 
times hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  popular  chieC 
sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  hereditary 
King/  And  besides  every  variety  of  internal  government^ 
we  may  also  see,  within  this  same  narrow  compass,  every 
possible  variety  of  pohtical  relati<m  between  dty  and  city. 
For,  though  every  dty  claims  independent  sovereignty  as 
its  rights  it  may  well  be  that  every  dty  is  not  strong 
Varieties  enou^  pTocticaUy  to  maintain  that  right  One  dty  may 
Belatious.  Stand  absolutely  alone,  ndther  ruling  over  others,  nor 
ruled  by  others^  nor  yet  entering  into  habitual  attiance 
with  any  other  power'  Others^  though  not  connected 
by  anything  which  can  be  called  a  Federal  tie^  may 


^  In  the  islands  and  in  the  colonies  Tyranny  seams  to  hsve  been  1 
carefully  distinguished  from  lawful  Kingship  than  in  continental  Greece. 
Both  Pindar  and  Herodotus  freely  apply  the  name  fiacikt^s  to  Sicilian  and 
other  Tyrants. 

*  See  the  policy  of  Korkyra  as  set  forth  in  Thucydides,  i  32,  87. 
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yet  be  attached  to  each  otiier  by  ancient  affectioii ;  they  cHat.  it 
may  be  aceuBtomed  to  hare  friends  and  enemies  in 
common,  and  they  may,  without  resigning  any  portion 
of  their  independent  sotereignty,  habitnalty  fcrflow  the 
political  lead  of  some  mightier  and  tnore  venerable  city.' 
Others  may  have  sonk  firom  independent  into  dependent 
alliance;  their  internal  laws  and  goyemment  may  be 
their  own,  bnt  their  fleets  and  tfmies  may  be  at  the 
absolute  control  of  another  state.'  Or  they  may  eren 
be  without  any  fled;  or  army  of  theilr  own;  tiiej  may 
pay  tribute  to  some  imperial  city,  which  engages  in 
return  to  defend  them  against  dU  aggressors."  Or  some 
unhappy  cities  may  hare  fiilleo  lower  still ;  dependent 
alliance  may  haTe  sunk  into  absolute  subjectaon.  Law 
and  life  and  property  may  all  be  at  the  absolute  oom- 
mand  of  a  foreign  goTemor,  for  whom  even  the  domestic 
Tyrant  would  be  a  good  exchange.  And  his  yoke  may 
be  embittered  rather  than  aUeriated,  when  his  power  is 
supported  by  the  intrigues  of  degenerate  eitisens  who 
find  their  pnyate  adrantage  in  the  degradation  of  their 
natiTe  <nty/  Again,  as  there  may  be  every  conoeiraUe 
Tariety  of  relation  between  city  and  city,  so  we  may 
also  findi  within  tiie  same  narrow  compass^  eyery  eon* 

*  This  was  the  condition  ^f  the  PeloponneoMi  allies  of  Sparta  during 
the  great  Peloponnesian  War.  Lacedemdn  took  the  habitual  lead,  bnt 
matters  at  common  (nterest  were  debated  by  the  rtAtes  of  the  whole 
Confederaex^  and  each  dty  wm  free  to  aet,  er  Bot  to  act,  aa  it  thon^t 
good.  See  Thac.  L  125  ;  y.  80 ;  Grote,  yi  105.  It  ia  inatractive  to  see 
how,  after  the  temporary  confhaions  foDowini;  the  Peace  of  Nikias  (b.c.  421), 
the  different  states  gradually  fell  back  mto  their  old  jdaces  and  relations. 
Ct  Xen.  HeR  vii.  4,  8. 

>  This  was  the  condition  of  Chios,  Mityl^^  and  the  other  allies  of 
Athens  whidi  never  exchanged  contributions  of  men  for  contributions  of 
money.     See  Grote,  vi.  2. 

s  This  was  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Athenian  aJlies. 

4  This  wm  the  condition  of  the  eztra-Peloponneeian  allies  of  Sparta 
after  the  great  victory  of  Aigospotamos  (b.o.  405).  On  the  harmoets  and 
dekarcfajes,  see  Grote,  iz.  271,  et  seqq. ;  Tsok.  Panath.  5S. 

D  2 
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CHAP.  II.  ceivable  variety  of  relation  between  the  city  itself  and 
Different    its  suTTOunding  territory.     In  one  district^  as  we  have  seen 
between     in  the  case  of  Attica^  eyeiy  free  inhabitant^  that  is  eveiy 
andits^     man  who  is  neither  a  slave  nor  a  foreigner,*  enjoys  the 
Territory,   ftji  franchise  of  the  City,  votes  in  its  Assemblies,  and  is 
eligible  to  its  honours.     In  another,  the  rural  inhabitants 
may  be  personally  free,  protected  by  the  laws  in  all  their 
private  rights,  but  shut  out  from  the  political  franchise, 
subjects  in  short,  rather  than  citissens,  of  the  sovereign 
commonwealth.*    In  the  third,  the  Ciiy,  the  abode  of 
firee  warrior-nobles,  may  be  surrounded  by  lands  tilled  for 
them  by  serfs»  Lakonian  Helots  or  Thessalian  Penests, 
whose  highest  privilege  is  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  not  the  slaves  of  any  individual  master.    But, 
in  all  these  cases  alike,  the  City  is  the  only  recognized 
political  existence.    Each  city  is  either  sovereign  or  deems 
itself  wronged  by  being  shorn  of  sovereignty.     At  a  few 
miles  from  the  gates  of  one  independent  city  we  may  find 
another,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  worshipping  the  same 
gods,  sharing  in  the  same  national  festivals,  but  living 
under  different  municipal  laws»  different  political  consti- 
tutions^ with  a  different  coinage,  different  weights  and 
measures,  different  names,  it  may  be,  for  the  very  months 
of  the  year,  levying  duties  at  its  frontiers^  making  war, 
making  peace,  sending  forth  its  Ambassadors  under  the 
protection  of  the  Law  of  Nations^  and  investing  the  bands 
which  wage  its  border  warfare  with  all  the  rights  of  the 
armies  and  the  commanders  of  belligerent  empires. 
Now  what  is  the  comparative  gain  and  loss  of  such  a 

^  It  must  be  of  coarse  borne  in  mind  that  the  children  of  a  foreigner, 
though  bom  in  the  land,  still  remained  foreigners.  This  seems  strange  to 
us  as  applied  to  the  question  of  nationality,  but  it  is  simply  the  rule  of 
burgherahip  as  it  was  carried  out  in  many  an  old  English  borough. 

*  This  is  essentially  the  condition  of  the  Lakonian  Ttpiomoi.  They  had 
towns,  but  all  notion  of  their  separate  political  being  was  so  utterly  lo^it, 
that  their  inhabitants  had  moie  in  common  with  a  rural  population. 
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political  Bystem  as  this  ?     There  are  great  and  obyious  cuap.  lu 
adyantagea^  balanced  by  great  and  obyious  drawbacks.  Compara- 
Let  ns  first  look  at  the  bright  side  of  a  system  to  which  and  ^^of 
the  nation  on  which  the   world  must  ever  look  as  its  ^^^^y^^"^- 
first    teacher   owed   the   most    brilliant   pages    of    that 
histoiy  which  still  remains  the  text-book  of  all  political 
knowledge* 

First  of  all,  it  is  clear  that^  in  a  system  of  city-common-  Adyan- 
wealths,  the  individual  citizen  is  educated,  worked  up,  ^fi^ 
improved,  to  the  highest  possible  pitch.    Every  citizen  in  ^^^" 
the  Democracy,  every  citizen  of  the  ruling  order  in  the 
Aristocracy,   is   himself   statesman,  judge,   and  warrior. 
English  readers  are  apt  to  blame  such  a  government  as 
the  Athenian  Democracy  for  placing  power  in  hands  unfit 
to  use  it.    The  truer  way  of  putting  the  case  would  be  to 
say  that  the  Athenian  Democracy  made  a  greater  number 
of  citizens  fit  to  use  power  than  could  be  made  fit  by  any 
other  system.    No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  Political 
that  ihe  popular  Assembly  at  Athens  was  a  mob  such  as  of  the  ^^^ 
^„  Jl.  ^^  elLoo.  or  ^  „  .>..  A».„W,  ^ 
of  the  Roman  Tribes  undoubtedly  became  in  its  later  days. 
It  was  not  an  indiscriminate  gathering  together  of  every 
male  human  being  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of  Athens. 
Citizenship  was  something  definite ;   if  it  was  a  right,  it 
was  also  a  privilege.    The  citizen  of  Athens  was  in  truth 
placed  in  something  of  an  aristocratic  position  ;  he  looked 
down    upon  the  vulgar    herd  of  slaves^  freedmen,   and 
unqualified  residents,  much  as  his  own  plebeian  fathers 
had  been  looked  down   upon  by  the   old  Eupatrids  in 
the  days  before  Kleisthen^  and  Soloa^    The  Athenian 

1  This  quasi-aristocratic  podtioii  of  the  citizen  necessarily  follows  from 
the  natare  of  a  civic  franchise.  The  freedom  of  the  city  could  be  acquired 
only  by  inheritance  or  by  special  grant.  But  in  a  great  commercial  and 
imperial  city  like  Athens  a  large  unqualified  population  naturally  arose* 
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osAP.  II    ABsembly  was  an  assembly  of  citizens,  of  ordinary  ^itisens 
without  sifting  or  selection ;  but  it  W90  an  assembly  ci 

among  whom  the  citizenB  held  a  sort  of  aristocratic  rank.  Sach  an 
unqualified  population  may  exist  either  in  an  Oligarchy  or  in  a  Democracy, 
loid  their  position  is  legally  the  same  in  either  ca8^.  The  difference 
between  Oligarchy  and  Democracy  is  a  difference  within  the  citizen  class. 
In  a  Democracy  civil  and  political  rights  are  coextensive;  in  an  Oli- 
garchy political  rights  are  confined  to  a  portion  only  of  thoee  who  eiyoj 
civil  rights. 

The  really  weak  point  of  Greek  Democracy  is  one  which  I  have  not 
mentioned  in  the  text,  because  I  wish  to  make  my  remarks  as  far  as 
possible  applicable  to  city-cominoiiwealth3  in  generiJ,  whether  aristocratie 
or  democratic.     Each  gives  the  same  political  education  to  those  who 
exercise  fwlitlcal  .rights ;  the  difference  is  that  in  the  Democracy  this 
education  is  extended  to  all  the  eitteens,  in  the  Aristocracy  it  is  confined 
to  a  part  of  them.     The  real  special  weakness  of  pure  Democracy  is  that 
it  almost  seems  to  require  slavery  as  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  large  body  of  men,  like  the  qualified  citizens 
of  Athens,  can  ever  give  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time  as  the  Atheniaop 
did  to  the  business  of  ruling  and  judging  {fyx^^v  <ea2  Sijciffcir),  without  the 
existence  of  an  inferior  class  to  relieve  them  from  at  least  the  lowest  and 
most  menial  duties  of  their  several  callings.   Slavery  therefore  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted  by  Greek  political  thinkers.     In  Aristotle's  ideal  city 
(PoL  vii.  10,  13)  the  earth  i^  to  be  tilled  either  by  slaves  or  by  barbarian 
w9pioiicoi.     In  an  Aristocracy  no  such  constant  demands  are  made  on  the 
time  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citisens ;  in  an  Aristocracy  therefore  slavery 
is  not  theoretically   necessary.      It   might   therefore    be    argued    that 
Democracy,  as  requiring  part  of  the  population  to  be  in  absolute  bondage, 
was  really  less  favourable  to  freedom  than  Aristocracy.     In  the  Aristo- 
cracy, it  might  be  said,  though  the  political  rights  of  the  ordinary  citizeB 
were  narrower,  it  was  still  possible  that  every  human  being  might  be 
personally  free.     But  the  experience  of  Grecian  history  does  not  bear  out 
such  an  inference.     Slavery  was  no  special  sin  of  Democracy ;  it  was  an 
institution  common  to  the  whole  ancient  wo^ld,  quite  irrespective  of 
particular  forms  of  government    And  in  fact,  the  tone  of  feeling,  the 
general  sentiment  of  freedom  and  equality,  engendered  by  a  democratie 
constitution  actually  benefitted  tiiose  who  were  without  the  pale  of  oitiaen- 
hip  or  even  of  personal  freedom.     It  must  doubtless  have  been  deeply 
galling  to  a  wealthy  fiSroucos,  whose  ancestors  hi^l  perhaps  lived  at  Athens 
for  several  generations,  to  see  the  meanest  hereditary  btirgher  preferred  to 
him  on  all  occasions.    It  must  have  been  more  galling  than  it  was  in  a  eity 
like  Corinth,  where  strangers  and  citizens  were  alike  subject  to  the  ruling 
order.     But  Democracy  really  benefitted  both  the  slave  and  the  stranger. 
The  alave  was  far  better  off  in  democratic  Athens  than  in  aristocratic  Sparta 
or  Chios.     (On  the  Chian  slaves,  see  Thuc.  viii.  40.)    The  author  of  the 
strange  libel  on  the  Athenian  Commonwealth  attributed  to  XenophOn 
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citixens  among  whom  the  political  aTerage  stood  higher  chap.  n. 
than  it  evOT  did  in  any  other  state.     Our  own  Hoose  of 
CommonSy  thongh  a  select  body,  does  not  necessarily 
consist  of  the  658  wisest  men  among  the  British  people. 
Many  of  its  members  will  always  be  mere  average  citizens,  Compari- 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  among  their  con-  ^e  ^g- 
stituents.     A  town  sends  a  wealthy  and  popular  trader,  ^c^^-^^ 
an  ayerage  epecimen  of  his  class.     A  county  sends  a  mona. 
wealthy  and    popular   country   gentleman,  an    average 
specimen  of  his  class.     Very  likely  several  of  those  who 
vote  for  them  are  much  deeper  political  thinkers  than 
themselves.    But  the  average  member  so  elected,  if  he 
really  be  up  to  the  average  and  not  below  it,  will  derive 
unspeakable  benefit  firom  his  political  education  in  the 
House  itself.     He  cannot  fail  to  learn  much  from  the 
mere  habit  of  exerdsing  power  in  an  assembly  at  once 
free  and  orderly,  and  from  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
speeches  and  following  the  guidance  of  those  who  are 
really  fitted  to  be  the  leaders  of  men.     This  sort  of  advan- 
tage, this  good  political  education,  which  the  English  con* 
stitution  gives  to  some  hundreds  of  average  Englishmen, 
the  Athenian  constitution  gave  to  some  thousands  of 
average  Athenians.    Doubtiess  an  assembly  of  thousands 
was  less  orderiy  than  an  assembly  of  hundreds ;  but  it 
must  never  be  thought  that  the  Athenian  Ekkldsia  was  a 


makes  it  a  sign  of  the  \»d  goremment  of  Athens  that  an  Athenian  could 
not  ventore  to  beat  a  stranger  (jUroucos)  or  another  man's  slave  f  (Xen.  de 
Rep.  Ath.  i.  10.)  This  accusation  speaks  Tolumes  as  to  the  condition  of 
slaTes  and  strangers  in  aristocratic  cities. 

In  modem  times  the  exx)eriment  of  a  perfectly  pure  Democracy,  one, 
that  is,  in  which  every  citizen  has  a  direct  vote  on  all  questions,  has  been 
confined  to  a  few  rural  Cantons,  where  the  demands  on  the  citizen's  time 
are  inuneasmreably  smaller  than  they  must  be  in  a  great  city.  The  question 
of  slavery  therefore  has  not  arisen.  American  slavery  is,  of  course,  a 
wholly  different  matter. 

On  the  general  subject  of  ancient  citizenship  see  Arnold,  Thuc.  vol.  iii. 
p.  XV.  (Preface.) 
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CHAP.  II.  mere  unruly  crowd,  ignorant  of  all  order  and  impatiait 
of  all  restraint    The  mode  of  proceeding  was  regulated 
by  fixed  rules  just  as  much  as  the  proceedings  of  our 
Parliaments.    As  far  as  we  know  the  history  of  Athenian 
debates,  breaches  of  order  were  rare,  and  scenes  of  actual 
violence — common  enough  in  the  Roman  Forum — ^were 
absolutely  unknown.     It  was  surely  no  slight  gain  to 
bring"  so  many  human  beings  into  a  position  habitually  to 
hear — and  that  not  as  mere  spectators,  but  as  men  with  an 
interest  and  a  voice  in  the  matter — ^the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  proposal  brought  forward  by  ThemistokleB  and 
Aristeid^  by  Periklds  and  ThucydidSs,   by  Kleon  and 
Nikias,  by  Demosthenes  and  Phdkidn.'    It  is  ihe  habitual 
practice  of  so  doing  which  is  the  true  gain.     Popular 
Assemblies  which  are  brought  together  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals are  incapable  of  wise  political  action,  almost  inca- 
Contrast     pable  of  free  and  regular  debate.     The  Parliament  of 
Florentine  Florence,  for  instance,  was  a  mere  tumultuous  mob,  which 
mTnt        seldom  did  anything  except  vote  away  its  own  libertie& 
Such  a  political  franchise  could  give  no  political  education 
whatever   But  the  Athenian  citizen,  by  constantly  hearing 
questions  of  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration 
freely  argued  by  the  greatest  orators  that  the  world  ever 
saw,  received  a  political  education  which  nothing  else  in 
the  history  of  mankind  has  ever  been  found  to  equal' 

1  TocquoTille,  D^m.  en  Am.  ii  241.  "C'est  en  participant  k  la  l^is- 
lation  que  rAm^ricain  apprend  k  connaitre  lea  loia ;  c*est  en  goayemant 
qu*il  s'instroit  dee  formes  da  gonyemement.  *'  How  much  more  truly  could 
thiB  be  said  of  the  Athenian. 

*  One  of  the  few  faults  in  M.  de  ToequeviUe's  Democracy  in  America  is 
his  failure  to  appreciate  the  Greek  republics.  Such  words  as  the  foUowing 
sound  strange  indeed  to  one  who  knows  what  Athens  really  was.  **  Quand 
je  compare  les  r^publiques  grecque  et  romaine  k  ces  r^publiques  d'Am^riqne ; 
les  biblioth^ues  manuscrites  des  premieres  et  leur  populace  grossiire,  aox 
mille  joumauz  qui  sillonnent  les  secondes  et  au  peuple  ^clair^  que  les 
habite,*'  &c.  (ii  287).  Fancy  the  people  who  heard  and  appreciated 
JEschylus,  Perikl^  and  Aiistophan^  called  a  "populace  gnmktft,'* 
because  they  hod  no  newspapers  to  enlighten  them  I    And  this  by  a  writer 
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The  ordinary  Athenian  citizen   then    must  really  be  chap.  ii. 
compared,  not  with  the  English  ten-ponnd  householder,  Compari- 
but  with  the  English  Member  of  Parliament  in  the  rank-  AtheniAn 
and-file  of   his   party.     In    some    respects    indeed  tl^e^jj^uhg 
political  education  of  the  Athenian  was  higher  than  any  English 
which  a  private  member  in  our  Pailiament  can  derive 
from  his  parliamentary  position.     The  comparison  is  in- 
structive in  itself,  and  it  is  more  closely  connected  with 
my  immediate  subject  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
When  I  come  to  the  political  history  of  the  Achaian 
League,  I  shall  have  to  compare  the  working  of  popular 
government,  as  applied  to  a  large  Confederation  of  cities» 
with  its  working  as  applied,   on  the  one   hand,   to  a 
single  city  like  Athens^  and,  on  the  other,  to  a  large 
country,  whether  a  republic  or  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Connezioii 
I  shall  then  show  how  the  principles  of  the  Achaian  con-  ^  ]^. 
stitution,  no  less  democratic  in  theory  than  the  Athenian  ^Tsub^ect 
constitution,  were  modified  in  practice  by  the  require- of  Fede- 
ments  of  the  wholly  different  state  of  things  to  which 
they  were  applied.     Athens,  in  short,  is  the  typical  City 
and  the  typical  Democracy.    A  clear  view  of  the  Athenian 
constitution  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand, as  we  go  on,  the  modifications  which  later  Greek 
Federalism  introduced  into  the  old  ideal  of  the  demo- 
cratic city.     I  therefore  do  not  scruple,  with  this  idterior 
purpose,  to  enlarge  somewhat  more  fiiUy  on  Athenian 
political  life  than  would  be  of  itself  necessary  in  a  com- 
parison  between  the  syBtem  of  Beparate  ciiy-common- 
wealtiis  and  the  system  of  larger  states.    The  Athenian 
citizen,  the  Achaian  citizen,  the  l^^gliah  Member  of  Par- 

who,  in  his  own  walk,  nnks  deservedly  among  the  profonndest  of  political 
phOoeophers. 

It  is  some  comfort  that  Loid  Macanlay,  at  all  events,  conld  have  set  him 
right.  See  the  well-known  and  meet  brilliant  passage  on  the  working  of 
the  Athenian  system  in  his  Essay  on  Boewell's  life  of  Johnson  (p.  177, 
one  voL  ed.) 
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OHAP.  II. 


Greater 
responsi- 
bility 
of  the 
Athenian 
citizen 
than  of  the 
English 
Member. 


Position 
of  the 
English 
Ministry. 


liameot,  reBemble  each  other  in  being  members  of  popular 
bodies  each  inyested  with  the  most  important  powers 
in  their  respectiye  countries.  But  the  functions  of  the 
three  are  not  exactly  the  same,  nor  is  the  political  educa- 
tion received  by  the  three  exactly  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Athenian  had  the  highest  political  education  of  all»  because 
he  had  the  highest  responsibility  of  alL  The  comparison 
between  Athens  and  Achaia  I  will  put  off  to  another 
Chapter ;  I  will  now  rather  try  to  show  what  the  Athenian 
political  education  really  was  by  comparing  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  ordinary  Athenian  citizen  with  those 
of  an  ordinary  Member  of  our  own  House  of  Commcma 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
habitually  and  conscientiously  discharged  his  political 
duties  was  called  on  for  a  more  independent  exercise  of 
judgement,  for  a  more  careful  weighing  of  opposing  argu- 
ments^ than  is  practicaUy  required  of  the  English  private 
member.  The  functions  of  the  Athenian  Assembly  were 
in  a  few  respects  more  limited,^  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  much  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  The  Assembly  was  more  directly 
a  governing  body.  DSmos  was,  in  truth,  King,  Minister, 
and  Parliament,  all  in  one.  In  our  own  system  the 
written  Law  entrusts  the  choice  of  Ministers,  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  n^odation  of  peace,  in  gen^*al  the 
government  of  the  country  as  distinguished  from  its 
l^islation,  to  the  hereditary  Sovereign.  But  the  con- 
ventional Constitution  adds  that  all  these  powers  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  advice  of  Ministers  who,  as  chosen  by  the 


1  Matters  of  legislation,  which  we  think  so  preeminently  the  business 
of  a  popular  Assembly,  were  at  Athens  by  no  means  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ekklesia.  Its  powers  were  a  good  deal  narrowed  by  the  institution 
of  the  Nomothetes  (see  Grote,  v.  500).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly 
exercised  exactly  those  functions  of  electing  to  offices,  and  declaring  war 
and  peace,  any  direct  share  in  which  we  carefully  refuse  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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SoTeieigii  out  of  the  party  which  has  the  majority  in  the  ^^^^^'  "* 
House,  may  be  said  to  be  indirectly  chosen  by  the  House 
itself     These  Ministers,  a  body  unknown  to  the  written 
Law,  but  the  most  important  element  in  the  unwritten 
Constitution,  exercise  royal  power  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  House.  ^    As  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  House,   they  take  tiie  management  of  things  into 
their  own  hands.'    The  House  asks  questions;  it  calls 
for  papers;  it  approves  or  censures  after  the  fiict;  bat 
its  Tote  is  not  directly  taken  beforehand  on  questions  of 
peace,  war,  alliance,  or  other  matters  of  administration. 
It  leares  such  matters  to  the  Ministers  as  long  as  it 
trusts  them;  if  it  ceases  to  trust  them,  it  takes  mea- 
sures which  practically  amount  to  their  deposition.    No 
Minister  remains  in  office  afker  a  direct  vote  of  censure, 
or  even  after  the  rejection  of  a  Qovemment  motion  which 
he  deems  of  any  importance.     He  may  indeed  dissolve 
Parliament;  that  is,  he  appeals  to  the  countiy.    But  if 
the  new  Parliament  confirm  the  hostile  vote  of  the  old 
one,  he  has  then  no  escape;  he  is  hopelessly  driven  to 
resignation.    No  Minister  receives  instructions  from  the 
House  as  to  the  policy  whidi  he  is  to  cany  out;  least 
of  all,  when  he  rises  in  his  place  in  Parliament  to  advo* 

^  With  \a  a  body  which  has  no  ezistenoe  in  the  eye  of  the  Law  ezerciaei 
the  chief  power  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  and  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  shall  preiently  have  to  contrast  this  with 
the  Achaiw  and  American  system  by  which  a  magistfata,  ohoeen  for  a  fixed 
time,  exerdses  nearly  the  same  powers  in  his  own  person.  Athens  differs 
from  all  these  by  what  may  be  called  vesting  the  royal  authority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  itselt 

'  The  gradual  change  of  political  language  and  political  habits  is  curious, 
The  Sovereign  no  longer  presides  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  because  the 
practical  function  of  the  Ministers  is  no  longer  to  advise  the  Sovereign,  but 
to  act  for  themselves,  subject  to  responsibility  to  Parliamsnt.  Therefore 
it  has  of  late  become  usual  to  apply  the  name  of  **  Grovemment "  to  the 
body  which  used  to  be  content  with  the  humbler  title  of  "Ministry" 
or  "Administration."  Its  members  are  felt,  subject  to  their  parUamentary 
responsibility,  to  be  the  real  rulers. 
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oHAP.  11.  cate  one  policy,  is  he  bidden  by  the  House  to  go  to  his 
oflBice  and  take  the  requisite  administratiye  steps  for  carry- 
ing out  another  policy.     Hence,  under  our  present  parlia- 
mentary  system,  the  average  member  is  in  truth  seldom 
called  on  to  exercise  a  perfectly  independent  judgement 
Received    ou  particular  questions  of  importance.     He  exercises  his 
the  private  Ju^^S^^^i^^  ouce  for  all,  whcu  he  decides  whether  he  will 
Member,    support  or  oppose  the  Ministry;  by  that  decision  his 
subsequent   yotes    are   for  the    most    part   determined. 
Whether  this  is  a  high  state  of  political  morality  may 
well  be  doubted ;  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
that    it    is    the    political    morality  commonly    receiyed. 
Matters  were  widely  di£ferent  in  the  Athenian  Assembly. 
Dififerent    Eyciy    citizen    who    sat    there    exercised    much    higher 
J^l^Q       functions    than    those  of   an  English   private   member. 
CtiM^**^   He  sat  there  as  a  member  of  a  body  which  was  directly, 
and  not  indirectly,  sovereign.     His  own  share  of  that 
corporate    sovereignty    it    was    his    duty    to    discharge 
The  Ab-     according  to  his  own  personal  convictions.    Athens  had 
Govern*    ^^  ^^>  ^^  President,  no  Premier ;  she  had  curtailed  the 
ment  as     qucc  kingly  powcrs  of  her  Archons  till  they  were  of  no 
Pariia-       more  political  importance  than  Aldermen  or  Police  Magia- 
^^^         trates.     She  had  no  Cabinet,  no  Council  of  Ministers,  no 
Council  of  State.  ^    The  Assembly  was,  in  modem  political 
language,    not   only   a  Parliament  but    a    Government. 
Functions  There  was  indeed  a  Senate,  but  that  Senate  was  not 
Senate  •     ^  distinct  or  external  body :  it  was  a  Committee  of  the 
Assembly,  appointed  to  put  matters  in  regular  order  for 

^  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Groto,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  we  are  indebted  for  true  views  of  the  Athenian  Democracy,  has  been 
sometimes  led  astray  by  his  own  English  parliamentary  experience.  He 
clearly  looks  on  Nikias  and  other  official  men  as  coming  nearer  to  the 
English  idea  of  a  "Government,"  and  Eledn  and  other  demagogues  as 
coming  nearer  to  the  English  idea  of  a  "  Leader  of  Opposition,'*  than  the 
forms  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  allowed.  I  have  tried  to  set  this 
forth  at  some  length  in  an  article  in  the  North  British  Iteview,.May,  1856, 
p.  157. 
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the  Afisembly  to  discuss.  There  were  Magistrates,  high  chap.  ii. 
in  dignity  and  authority — ^the  ten  Generals,  on  whom,  far 
more  than  on  the  pageant  Archons,  rested  the  real 
honours  and  burthens  of  oflBice.  But  those  Magistrates  of  the 
were  chosen  by  the  Assembly  itself  for  a  definite  time ; 
it  was  from  the  Assembly  itself  that  they  receiyed 
those  instructions  which,  in  all  modem  states,  whether 
despotic,  constitutional,  or  republican,  would  issue  from 
the  "  Government."    There  was  nothing  at  Athens  at  all  Nothing 

analogous 

analogous  to  what  we  call  ''Office"  and  "Opposition,    to  "Office** 
Perikl^  Nikias»  Phokidn,  appeared  in  the  Assembly,  as  ^gition.^ 
Generals  of  the  Republic,  to  propose  what  measures  they 
thought  fit  for  the  good  of  the  state.     Their  proposals, 
as  coming  at  once  from  official  men  and  from  eloquent 
and  honourable  citizens,  were  doubtless  always  listened 
to  with  respect    But  the  acceptance  of  these  proposals 
was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course ;  their  rejection  did 
not  iuYolTe  immediate  resignation,  nor  did  it  even  imply 
the  rejection  of  their  proposers  at  the  next  yearly  choice 
of  Magistrates.    The  Assembled  People  was  sovereign ; 
as  Boyereign,  it  listened  to  its  yarious  counsellors  and 
reserved  the  decision  to  itself      Perikl^s>   Nikias,   and 
Pholdon  were  listened  to ;  but  Thucydides,^  Eleon,  and 
Demoethen^  were  listened  to  also,   and  their   amende 
ments,  or  their  substantive  proposals,  had  as  fair  a  chanco 
of  being  carried  as  those  of  the  Generals  of  the  conmion- 
wealth.    A  preference  given  to  the  proposal  of  another 
citizen  involved  no  sort  of  censure  on  the  official  man 
who  was  thus  placed  in  a  minority ;  it  in  no  way  affected 
his  political  position,  or  implied  any  diminished  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  People.     The  Sovereign  Assembly  b.c.  415. 
listened  patiently  to  the  arguments  of  Nikias  against  the 
Sicilian    expedition,   and  then  sent   him,   with  unusual 

*  I  mean  of  course  Thucydid^  son  of  Mel^ias,  the  rival  of  Perikl^ ; 
quite  a  diffei<*nt  person  from  Thncydid^  the  historian. 
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oHAp.  II.  marks  of  confidence,  to  command  the  expedition  against 
Direct  Di-  which  he  had  argued.     It  was  the  Assembly  which,  by 
action  of    its  direct  vote,  decided  questions  of  {>eace  and  war;  it 
semMy.      ^^  ^^^  Assembly  which  gave   its    instructions  to  the 
Ambassadors  of  Athens ;  and  it  was  the  Assembly  which 
listened,   in  broad  daylight   and  under  the   canopy  of 
heaven,  to  the  proposals  which  were  made  by  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  other  powers.     In  modem  times,  eyen  a  repub- 
lican state  has  some  President,  Secretary,  or  other  official 
person,  to  whom  diplomatic  communications  are  imme- 
diately addressed     The  consent  of  a  Senate  may  be 
needed  for  ereiy  important  act,  but  there  is  some  officer  or 
other  who  is  the  immediate  and  responsible  actor/    We 
shall  see  a  rery  close  approach  to  this  system  when  we 
dome  to  look  at  Greek  Democracy  as  modified  in  the 
Federal  constitution  of  Achaia«  But  in  the  pure  Democracy 
of  Athens  there  is  no  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
B.C.  343.     When  King  Philip  has  to  communicate  with  the  hostile 
republic,  he  does  not  commission  a  Ministef  to  address 
a  Minister;  be  writes  in  his  own  name  to  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Athens,'     The  royal  letter  is  read,  first 
in  the  Senate  before  hundreds,  and  then  in  the  Assembly 
before  thousands,  of  hearers,  each  of  whom  may,  if  he 
can  gain  the  ear  of  the   House,  take  a  part  in  the 
debate  on  ite  contents.     So,  when  tibe  reading  send  the 


^  By  the  AmeriCMi  Coiutittitioii  &ei  sMBeut  of  the  Senate  U  needed  for 
the  treaties  entered  into  by  the  President,  and  the  power  of  declaring  war 
is  vested  in  Congress.  But  all  diplomatic  business  up  to  these  points  is 
carried  on  after  the  forms  usual  with  the  CFoyemments  of  other  states. 
Despatches  are  not  addresaed  to  CongresB,  nor  evon  to  the  Frerident,  hut 
to  a  Secretary  of  State,  whose  office  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitntion. 
According  to  Athenian  practice,  the  letters  of  Earl  Russell  on  the  affair 
of  the  Trent  would  have  been  addressed,  not  to  Mr.  Seward,  btrt  to  the 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  liberation  of  the  Sostfaera  Commiarionera 
would  have  needed  a  vote  of  those  bodies. 

*  See  the  Speech  of  D^mosthenfis  (or  rather  of  H^g@6ippo«>  about 
Halonn^sos  (Oratores  Attici,  vrf.  iv.  p.  83). 
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debate  aro  OTer,  it  is  by  the  sovereign  Tote  of  those  chap,  lu 
thonsands  of  hearers  that  the  policy  of  the  common- 
wealth  is  finaDy  and  directly  decided*     It   is   evident  Effect 
that  the  member  of   an  Assembly  invested  with  snch  powers  on 
powers  as  these  had  the  very  highest  fonn  of  political  ^^^i^ 
education  opened  to  him.    If  he  did  his  daily  dnty,  he 
formed  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon  every  question  of 
the  day,  and  that  not  blindly  or  rashly,  but  after  hearing 
an  that  could  be  said  on  either  side  by  the  greatest  of 
orators  and  statesmen.    Of  course  he  might  blindly  follow 
in  the  wake  of  some  favourite  leader — so  might  a  Venetian 
Senator,   so  may  an  English  Peer — ^but  so  to  do  was 
a  clear  forsaking  of  duty.    The  average  Athenian  citizen 
could    not    shelter   himself  under  those   constitutional 
theories  by  which,  in  the  case  of  the  average  EInglish 
member,  blind  party  voting  is  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
political  duty,  and  an  independent  judgement  is  almost 
considered  as  a  crime. 

The  great  advantage  then  of  the  system  of  small  city^ 
commonwealths,  the  system  of  which  the  Athenian  Demo^ 
cracy  was  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  example,  was 
that  it  gave  the  members  of  the  ruling  body  (whether 
the  whole  people  or  only  a  part  of  the  people)  such  a 
political  education  as  no  other  political  system  can  give. 
Nowhere  will  the  average  of  political  knowledge,  and 
indeed  of  general  intelligence^  of  every  kind,  be  so 
high  aa  in  a  commonwealth  of   this  sort      Doubtless 


^  Qeami  inUUiffen4»,  not  of  coone  general  htowledff^,  wbich  most 
alwarj*  d^>eBd  upon  the  partienlar  age  and  eonntiy  in  whieh  tlie  oommon- 
wealth  is  placed.  The  arerage  Englishman  knows  far  more  than  the 
average  Athenian  knew,  because  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  in  the  world 
18  incomparably  greater  than  whair  it  waa  then.  Bat  tbe  average  Athenian 
probably  knew  tu  more  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  in 
his  own  day;  most  certainly  he  had  a  general  quickness,  a  power  of 
appieciatioii  and  judgement,  for  which  we  should  look  m  vain  in  the 
avera^  Englishman. 
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CHAP.  II.  to  take  Athens  as  the  type  is  to  look  at  the  system 
Athens  the  in  its  most  favourable  aspect.     The    Athenian   people 
ty^^^.       seem  to  have  had  natural  gifts  beyond  all  other  people, 
system       '^^  ^^  circumstances  of   their  republic  brought  each 
citizen  into    daily  contact  with  greater  political   aflbirs 
than  could  have  been  the  case  with  the  citizens  of  an 
average  Qreek    commonwealth.      At   Rome,  again,   the 
vast  numbers  of  the  Assembly  and  the  comparatively 
narrow   range  of   its   functions    must   have    e£fectually 
hindered  the  Comitia  from  ever  beoomii^  such  a  school 
of  politics  as  the  Athenian  Pnyx.    The  Roman  Tribes 
elected  Mi^trates,  passed  Laws,  and  declared  war ;  .but 
they  did  not  exercise    that  constant    supervision*  over 
affairs  which  belonged  to  the  Athenian    Demos.     The 
ordinao^  powers,  in  short,  of  a  Govemment,  as  distiu- 
gmshed    from    a    Parliament^    were    exercised    by  the 
Senate    and    not   by    the    Tribes.      It   was   not    every 
city-commonwealth   which   could  give  its    citizens   such 
opportunities  of  improvement  as  were  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  of  Athens.     But,  in  estimating  the  tendencies 
of    any   political   system,  they  must   be    estimated    by 
their  most  perfect   manifestations    both   for   good    and 
for  eviL    And  undoubtedly  even  commonwealths  which 
gave  their  citizens  far  less  political  education  than  was 
to  be  had  at  Athens  must  have  given  them  far  more 
than  is  to  be  had  in  any  modem  kingdom  or  republic 
We    idolize  what  is    called    the    press^^    as    the    great 
organ  of  modem  cultivation;  but,  after  all,  for  a  man 
to  read  his  newspaper  is  by  no  means  so  elevating  a 
process  as  it  is  to  listen  with  his  own  ears  to  a  great 
statesman    and   to  give  his  own  independent  vote   for 
or  against  his  motion.     And  great  statesmen  moreoTer 
grow  far  thicker  on  the  ground  in  commonwealths   of 

^  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  "press *'  in  common  language  always  means 
newspapers  and  not  books. 
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this  kind  than  they  do  in   great   kingdoms.    Many  a  chap.  lu 
man  who  has  a  high  natural   capacity  for    statesman- Op^r- 
ship  isy  in  a  large   state,  necessarily  confined   to    the  the'dere^'^ 
narrow  range  of  private  or  local  affiiiiB.    Such  a  manJ^P^^J^^ 
may,  nnder  a  system  of  small  commonwealths^  take  his 
place  in  the  Sovereign  Assembly  of  his  own  city  and 
at  once  stand  forth  among  the  leaders  of  men.    In  a 
word,   it  can   hardly  be  doubted  that    the   system    of 
small  commonwealths  raises  the  individual  citizen  to  a 
pitch  utterly  unknown  elsewhere.     The  average  citizen 
is  placed  on  a  fiEu*  higher  level,  and  the  citizen  who  is 
above  Ihe  average  has  &r  more  fevourable  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  his  special  powers. 

This  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  individual 
citizen  is  the  main  advantage  of  the  system  of  small 
states.  It  is  their  one  great  gain,  and  it  is  an  un- 
mixed gain.  It  does  not  indeed  decide  the  question 
iu  favour  of  smaU  Commonwealths  as  against  Federar 
tions  or  great  Monarchies.  These  last  have  their  ad- 
vantages which  may  well  be  held  to  outweigh  even 
this  advantage;  but  it  clearly  is  unmixed  gain  as  far 
as  it  goes.  Less  absolutely  unmixed  is  another  result 
of  the  system,  which  ia  closely  connected  with  both 
its  good  and  its  bad  features.    A  system  of  small  com-  intensity 

1.1  •  •  1       tj»  »  J    •   X        of  patriot* 

monwealths  raises  m  each  citizen  a  fervour  and  mten-isi^n 
sity  of  patriotism  to  which  the  natives  of  laiger  states  |^^ 
are  quite  unaccustomed.^  It  is  impossible,  even  in  a 
fisdrly  homogeneous  country,  to  feel  the  same  warmth 
of  affection  for  a  large  region  as  for  a  single  city  or 
for  a  small  district.  An  Englishman  is  patriotic;  a 
Dane,  as  a  countryman  of  a  smaller  state,  is  more 
patriotic  still;  but  neither  England  nor  Denmark  can 
awaken  the  same  glow  of  patriotic  zeal  as  the  great 

1  On  the  intensity  of  patriotism  in  small  commonwealths,  see  Macaulay, 
Hist  Eng.  i.  850  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  ir.   name  of  Athens.^    A  man  loyes  his  birthplace,  he  loTes 
his  dwelling-place,  he  has  a  loyal  respect  for  the  seat  of 
his  country's  government.     But  with  the  great  mass  of 
the    subjects  of   a  large  kingdom  these  three  feelings 
will  seyerally  attach  to  three  di£ferent  places.    With  an 
Athenian  or  a  Florentine  they  all  attached  to  the  city 
of  Athens    or  of  Florence.      In  a  smaller  state,  like 
M^ara   or   Imola,  the    local  patriotism  might  be  yet 
more  intense  still,  for  the  Athenian  citizen  might  really 
be  a  native  and  resident,  not  of  Athens,  but  of  Marathon 
or  Eleusis.     But  the   inhabitant  of  the  rustic  Demos 
was  still  an  Athenian;  if  his  birthplace  and  dwelling- 
place  were  not  within  the  city  walls,  they  could  hardly 
be  far  out  of  sight  of  tiie  spear-head  of  AthSnS  on  the 
identifica-  Akropohs.    In  any  case  the  City  was  far  more  to  him 
citizens^    than  the  capital  of  a  modem  state  can  ever  be  to  the 
JjJJthe    great  bulk  of  its  inhabitants.    To  adorn  a  capital  at 
the  expense  of  a  large  kingdom  is  one  of  the  most 
unjust  freaks  of  modem  centralization;  but  in  adorning 
the  city  of  Athens  eveiy  Athenian  was  simply  adorning 
his  own  hearth  and  home.    Walls,  temples,  theatres,  all 
were  his  own ;  there  was  no  si>ot  where  he  was  a  stranger, 
none  which  he  viewed  or  trod  by  the  sufferance  of  another. 
The  single  city  will  ever  kindle  a  far  more  fervid  feeling 
of  patriotism  than  can  be  felt  towards  a  vast  region,  large 
parts  of  which  must  always  be  practically  strange.    And 
this  intensity  of  local  patriotism  is  closely  connected  with 
all  that  is  noblest  and  all  that  is  basest  in  the  history  of 
City-commonwealths.    Where  the  single  city  is  all  in  all, 
no  self-devotion  is  too  great  which  her  welfare  demands, 
no  deed  of  wrong  is  too  black  which  is  likely  to  promote 
her  interests.     The  unselfish  heroism  of  Lednidas  and 
Decius  sprang  from  the  very  same  source  as  the  massacre 
of  M^los  and  the  destmction  of  Carthage. 

Thuc.  vii.  64.     t6  fi4ya  6ifOfia  r£v  *MnvSv. 
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For  that  there  is  a  weak  and  a  bad  side  to   this  chap.  n. 
system    of  separate  city-commonwealths  is  as    obvious  Bad  side 
as  that  there  is  a  great  and  noble  one.     First  of  all,  svRtem  of 
the  greatness  of  such  commonwealths  is  seldom  so  en-  ^^^}['^ 
during  as  that  of  larger  states.    A  democratic  city,  above  wealths. 
all,  if  it  would  preserve  at  once  freedom  at  home  and 
a  hi^  position  abroad,  has  need  of  a  certain  high-strung 
fervour  of  patriotism  which  is  not  likely  to  endure  through 
many  generations.    This  Mr.  Orote  has  remarked  in  the 
case  c^  Athens,  when  he  compares  the  feeble  resistance 
offered  by  the  contemporaries  of  DSmosthen^  to  the 
growing  power  of  Macedonia  with  the  vigour  displayed 
by  their  &thers  in  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.^ 
A  state  again  whose  political  franchise  depends  wholly  Greatness 
oa  the  he«Lry  b«,gre»hip  of  a  single  ^  cannot  so  IZ'L 
easily  strengthen  itself  by  fresh  blood  from  other  quarters,  ^[^  that  ^ 
as  can  be  done  by  a  great  nation.    A  conquest  destroys  of  greater 
a  dty ;  it  not  uncommonly  regenerates  a  nation.    Of  all 
city-commonwealths  none  ever  had  so  long   a   day  of 
greatness    as    Rome.    One    main    cause    doubtless  was 
because  the  Roman  People  was  less  of  a  purely  civic 
body  than  any  other   city-commonwealth,   and   because 
no  other  dly-commonwealth  was  ever  so  liberal  of  its 
franchise.    Rome  thus  grew  from  a  city  into  an  empire ; 
other  cities^  aristocratic  and  democratic  alike,  have  often 
seen   their  day  of  greatness  succeeded  by  a  long  and 
dishonoured    old   age.     Nothing   could    well  be    more 
miserable  than  the   latter  days   of  democratic  Athens 
and  of  oligarchic  Venice.    During  the  period  of  Qrecian 
history  with  which  we  shall  chiefly  have  to  deal,  the 
once   proud  Democracy  of  Athena  sinks  into  the  most 
contemptible  state  in  Greece.      And   surely  the   dregs 
of  a  close  body  like  the  Venetian  patriciate  afford  the 
very  lowest  spectacle  which  political  histoiy  can  produce. 

>  Grote,  iy.  240. 
E  2 
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CHAP.  II.       Here  then  lies  the  real  cause  of  the  inherent  weakness 
of  these  small  commonwealths.    Nothing  can  be  so  glorioos 
as  the  life  of  one  of  them  wlule  it  does  live.     The  one 
centuiy  of  Athenian  greatness,  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
B.  G.  508-   Tyrants  to  the  defeat  of  Aigospotamos,  is  worth  millenniums 
of  the  life  of  E^ypt  or  Assyria.    But  it  is  a  greatness  afanost 
too  glorious  to  last ;  it  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.    This  kind  of  weakness,  at  all  events  this  want 
of  permanency,  is  inherent  in  the  system  itself      But 
another  kind  of  weakness,  with  which  the  ancient  com- 
monwealths are  often  reproached  by  superficial  obserrerSy 
is  not  inherent^  or  rather  it  has  no  existence  at  alL     Men 
who  look  only  at  the  surface  are  tempted  to  despise  Athens 
and  Achaia»  because  of  the  supposed  insignificiBknce  of  what 
Common    are  called  '^ petty  states''  in  modem  Europe.     There  are 
Jq  ^/  "   men  who,  when  they  look  at  the  colossal  size  of  despotic 
T*^r   ^^''"^^  ^'  Russia,  are  led  to  despise  the  free  Confederation 
sutes.       of  Switzerland  and  the  free  Monarchy  of  Norway.     How 
utterly  contemptible  then  must  commonwealths  have  been, 
beside  which  eyen  Switzerland  and  Norway  would  seem 
empires  of  vast  extent.     Such  a  view  as  this  inyolyes 
the  fallacy  of  being  wholly  physical  and  forgetting  all 
the  higher  parts  of  man's  nature.     France  and  Muscoyy 
haye  indeed  incomparably  greater  physical  strength  than 
Switzerland  or  Norway,  but  the  Swiss  or  the  Norw^an  is 
a  being  of  a  higher  political  order  than  the  Frenchman  or 
the  M uBCoyite.   And  this  yiew  also  inyolyes  another  fallacy. 
M  goes  on  a  mistaken  analogy  between  small  states,  when 
they  are  surrounded  by  greater  ones  of  equal  material 
ciyilization,  and  small  states,  when  small  states  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  ciyilized  world.     There  is  a  certain  sense 
in  which  the  interests  of  Switzerland  are  smaller  than  the 
interests  of  France,  but  there  was  no  possible  sense  in 
which  the  interests  of  Athens  were  smaller  than  the 
interests  of  Persia     The  small  states  of  modem  Europe 
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exist  by  the  sufferance,  by  the  mutual  jealousy,  possibly  to  crap.  ii. 
some  extent  by  the  right  feeling,  of  their  greater  neigh-  DifTereiit 
bours.^    But  the  small  commonwealths  of  old  Greece  were  small 
actually  stronger  than  the  contemporary  empires ;  they  ****** 
were  less  than  those  empires  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
Great  Britain  is  less  than  China.     The  few  free  cities  where  they 
now  left  in  Europe  are  mere  exceptions  and  anomalies ;  ^eptioui! 
they  could  not  resist  a  determined  attack  on  the  part 
of  one  eyen  of  the  smaller  monarchies.   Cracow  could  have  a.d.  1846, 
been  wiped  out  of  tiie  map  of  Europe  at  a  less  expenditure 
of  force  than  the  combined  eneigies  of  three  of  the  Great 
Powers.      K   Germany  and  Europe  chose  to  look  on, 
Denmark  could  doubtless  annex  Hamburg,  and  Bavaria 
annex  Frankfort     So  it  must  ever  be  when  Free  Cities 
are  merely  exceptions  among  surrounding  Kingdoms,  when 
every  Kingdom  maintains  a  standmg  army,  when  a  city 
can  be  laid,  in  ashes  in  a  day,  and  when  the  reduction 
of  the  strongest  fortress  has  become  simply  a  question 
of  time.     But  when  we  discuss  the  merits  of  a  system 
of   Free  Cities,  we  do  not  suppose  those  Free  Cities 
to  be  mere  exceptions  to  a  general  state  of  things,  mere 
relics  of  a  political  system  which  has  passed  away ;  we 
suppose  a  state  of  things  like  that  of  old  Greece,  in  which  and  where 
the   independence  of  every  city  is  the  universal,  or  at  the  general 
least  the  predominant^  rule  of  the  civilized  world.     And  ^^' 
even  in  much  later  times,  in  those  centuries  of  the  middle 
ages  when  Free  Cities,  though  not  predominant,  were  still 
nmnerons,  a  city  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  defended 

'  Just  at  this  moment  Federal  Goyemment  in  general  has  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  popular  discredit  from  some  of  the  acts  of  the  power 
to  which  a  momentaiy  caprice  has  specially  attached  the  name.  It  there- 
fore cannot  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  the  admirable  union  of  dignity 
and  modesty,  the  unswerring  assertion  of  right  combined  with  the  absence 
of  all  unseemly  bravado,  which  has  distinguished  aU  the  acts  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Government  during  the  recent  aggressions  of  Louis  Napoleon 
BuonajNirte,  both  in  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  in  the  more  recent 
violation  of  Swiss  territory  in  the  DappenthaL     (February,  1862.) 
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CHAP.  II.   by  valiant  citizens  might  sacceasfullf  resist  the  resouices 
Free  cities  of  a  great  empire.    Feudal  levies  could  not  be  kept 
Middle       ^  constant  service,  and,  before  the  invention   of  gun- 
^fS^        powder,  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places  la^ed  bi 
behind  the  art  of  defending  them.    A  sin^e  cUy  now- 
adays is  weak  as  compared  with  a  small  kingdom,  just 
as  a  small  kingdom  is  weak  as  compared  with  a  great 
kingdom.     The  fact  that  no  state  can  resist  a  power 
which  is  physically  stronger  than  itself  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  merits  of  particular  forms  of  government    Aris- 
tocratic Rhodes,  democratic  Athens,  federal  Achaia^  and 
kingly  Macedonia  were  all  alike,   as  liieir  several  turns 
came  round,  swallowed  up  by  the  universal  power  of 
Rome. 
Constant        But  there  is  a  &r  greater  evil  inherent  in  a  efystem 
anwng       ^^  Separate  Free  Cities,  an  evil  which  becomes  only  more 
^7^^         intense  as  they  attain  a  higher  degree  of  greatness  and 

Cities.  o  «  «=» 

glory.  This  is  the  constant  state  of  war  which  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  result.  When  each  town  is  perfectly  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign,  acknowledging  no  superior  upon 
earth,  multitudes  of  disputes  which,  in  a  great  monarchy  or 
a  Federal  republic,  may  be  decided  by  peaceful  tribunals, 
can  be  settled  by  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 
The  thousand  causes  which  involve  large  neighbouring 
states  in  warfare  all  exist,  and  all  are  endowed  with  ten- 
fold force,  in  the  case  of  independent  city-commonwealths. 
Border  disputes,  commercial  jealousies,  wrongs  done  to 
individual  citizens,  the  mere  vague  dislike  which  turns 
a  neighbour  into  a  natural  enemy,  all  exist,  and  that 
in  a  form  condensed  and  intensified  by  the  veiy  minute- 
ness of  the  scene  on  which  they  have  to  act  A  rival 
nation  is,  to  all  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  frontier,  a  mere  matter  of  hearsay  ;  but  a  rival  whose 
dwellingplace  is  within  sight  of  the  city  gates  quickly 
grows  into  an  enemy  who  can   be  seen  and  felt      The 
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highest  point  which  human  hatred  can  reach  has  conunonly  ohap.  ii. 
been  found  in  the  local  antipathies  between  neighbouring  Forve  of 
cities.     The  Qerman  historian  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  ^tween^ 
spe^s  with  horror  dT  the  hate  which  raged  between  |^*^^^^' 
the  several  Italian  towns,  &r  smpassing  any  feeling  of 
national    dislike   between  Italians   and   Germans.^     In 
old  Greece  the  amount  of  hatred  between  city  and  city 
seems  to  depend  almost  mathematically  upon  Iheir  dis- 
tance from  one  another.    Athens  and  Sparta  are  commonly 
riTak,  often  enemies.    But  their  enmity  is  not  inconsistent 
with  something  of   international   respect  and  courtesy. 
When  Athens  was  at  last   overcome,   Sparta   at   once  b.o.  404. 
rejected  the  proposal  to  raze  to  the  earth  a  city  which, 
even  when  conquered,  she  still  acknowledged  as  her  yoke- 
fellow.'   That  proposal  came  from  Thebes,  between  whom 
and  Athens  there  reigned  an  enmity  which  took  the  form 
of    settled    deadly  hostility.'     The  greatest  work  that 
orator  or  diplomatist  ever  achieved  ^  was  when  Demo-  b.c.  889. 
sthen^  induced  the  two  cities  to  lay  aside  their  di£ferences, 
and  to  join  in  one  common  struggle  for  the  defence  of 
Greece    against   the    Macedonian    invader.      But    even  Examples 
Athenian  hatred  towards  Thebes  was  gentle  compared  ^cl'i^. 
with  the  torrente  of   wrath    which  were  poured    forth 
upon  unhappy  Megara^    So  too  in  B(eotia  itself;  just 
as   Frederick   entrusted   the   destruction  of  Milan,   not 
to  his  own  Germans,  but  to  Milan's  enemies  of  Lodi  and  ^^'  11^2. 

1  See  Badevic  of  Freising,  iiL  89.    Cf.  National  Review,  No.  XXIII. 
(January,  1861)  p.  52. 
«  Xen.  Hell,  ii  2.  19,  20. 

*  Circumstances  led  Athens  and  Thebes  to  receive  help  from  one  another 
in  the  very  crisis  of  their  several  revolutions  (b.c.  408  and  382) ;  but  when 
these  exceptional  causes  had  passed  by,  the  old  enmity  returned.  It  never 
was  stronger  than  dnn'ng  the  later  campaigns  of  Epameindndas  and  during 
the  Sacred  War. 

*  See  Arnold's  Rome,  voL  ii.  p.  831. 

'  This  comes  out  strongly  in  those  scenes  in  the  Achamians  of  Aristo- 
phanes, iu  which  the  Boeotian  and  the  Megarian  are  severally  introduced. 
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CHAP.  II. 

B.O.  8S5. 


Compari- 
son be- 
tween 
citizen 
soldiers 
and  pro- 
fessional 
soldiers. 


A.D.  1631. 
A.D.  1676. 


Cremona^^  bo  Alexander  left  the  fote  of  Thebes  to  the 
decision  of  his  own  Greek  alUeSy  and  the  yengeance,  not  of 
Macedonia,  but  of  Plataia  and  Orchomenos,  soon  swept 
away  the  tyrant  city  from  the  earth.'  A  system  of  Free 
Cities  therefore  inyolves  a  state  of  warfare,  and  that  of 
warfare  carried  on  with  all  the  bitterness  of  almost  per- 
sonal hostility.  The  more  fervid  the  patriotism,  the  more 
intense  the  national  life  and  vigour,  the  more  constant  and 
the  more  unrelenting  wiU  be  the  conflicts  in  which  a  oily- 
commonwealth  is  sure  to  'find  itself  engaged  with  its 
neighbours. 

The  same  causes  tend  also  to  produce  a  greater  d^ree 
of  cruelty  in  warfare,  and  a  greater  severity  in  the  recog- 
nized law  of  war,  than  is  found  in  struggles  between  great 
nations  in  civilized  ages.  An  army  of  citizen  soldiers  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  an  army  of  professional  soldiers. 
Undoubtedly  the  citizen  soldier  never  sinks  to  the  lowest 
level  of  the  professional  soldier.  He  never  attains  that 
pitch  of  fiendishness  which  is  reached  when  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  degenerates  into  the  mercenary,  and  when 
the  mercenary  degenerates  into  the  brigand.  Old  Greece 
was  full  of  wars,  of  cruel  and  bloody  wars,  but  she  never 
knew  the  horrors  with  which  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  were  familiar  from  the  wars  of  Cliarles  of 
Burgundy  to  those  of  Wallenstein  and  Tilly.  Such  scenes 
as  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  and  Hie  Spanish  Fuiy  at 
Antwerp  are  all  but  without  parallel  in  Grecian  history, 
they  are  altogether  without  a  parallel  among  the  deeds  of 
Athenian  or  Lacedaemonian  citizena'    But  if  the  citizen 


>  otto  Morena,  ap.  Mnratori,  vi.  1108.    Sire  Rani,  ib.  1187. 

■  Arrian,  i.  8.  14;  9.  16. 

*  Two  events  alone  in  Grecian  history  at  all  approach  what  was  almost 
the  normal  condition  of  Eoropean  warfare  in  the  sixteenth  centnry.  One 
occurs  in  the  Greece  of  Thucydides,  the  other  in  the  Greece  of  Polybios. 
But  in  the  earlier  instance  the  guilty  parties  were  not  Greeks  at  all,  in  the 
latter  they  were  the  lowest  of  Greeks,  the  professional  robbers  of  ^tolia. 
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soldier  does  not  degenerate  into  the  wanton  bmtality  c9ap.ii. 
of  the  mere  mercenary,  yet  the  very  feelings  which  eleyate 
the  spirit  of  his  war&re  senre,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
render  it  far  more  cruel  than  warfare  waged  by  a  civilized 
army  in  modem  timea  The  modem  professional  soldier 
does  as  he  is  bid;  he  does  what  is  required  by  pro- 
fessional honour  and  professional  duly ;  he  is  patriotic^  no 
doubt^  but  his  patriotism  would  seem  yague  and  cold  to 
an  Athenian  marching  to  DSlion,  or  to  a  Milanese  going  b.c.  121. 
forth  to  Legnano.  In  any  case  the  war  is  none  of  his  own 
making ;  he  is  probably  utterly  indifferent  to  its  abstract 
justice,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  its  actual  origia  The 
enemy  are  nothing  to  him  but  something  which  pro- 
fessional duty  requires  him  to  overcome ;  they  never  did 
him  any  personal  wrong ;  they  never  drove  away  his  oxen,^ 
or  carried  off  his  wife.  It  is  another  matter  when  two 
armies  of  citizens  meet  together.  The  war  is  their  own 
war ;  the  general  is  probably  the  statesman  who  proposed 
the  expedition  ;  his  army  is  composed  of  the  citizens  who 
gave  their  votes  in  favour  of  his  proposal  The  hostile 
general  and  the  hostile  army  are  not  mere  machines  in  the 
hand  of  some  unseen  and  distant  potentate ;  they  are  the 
very  men  who  have  done  the  wrong,  and  on  whom  the 
wrong  has  to  be  avenged.     Defeat  will  at  once  involve  the 

In  B.C.  413  the  little  Boeotian  town  of  MykalSeaos  was  fallen  upon,  and 
the  inhabitants  massacred,  by  Thracian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Athens  (Thuc.  vii.  29,  30).  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  Pelopon- 
nesi&n  war,  this  deed  of  blood  raised  a  cry  of  horror  throughout  aU 
Greece.  The  other  case  is  the  seizure  of  Eynaitha  by  the  ^tolians  in 
B.C.  220  (Pol.  iv.  18).  They  were  admitted  by  treachery;  once  admitted, 
they  massacred  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  even  put  men  to  the  tortore  to 
discorer  their  hidden  treasures.  This  last  extremity  of  cruelty  is  un- 
paralleled in  Grecian  war&re,  and  any  Greek  but  an  ^tolian  would  have 
shrunk  from  it,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  every-day  business  with  the  Spanish 
soldiers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

'  11.  A.  154.    od  y&p  wthroT^  ifxds  $ovs  IjXairay,  oC9l  fikir  Twovf, 

oM  TOT*  iv  W(y  4pi0ti\tucif  fittriavtlpp, 
itapmby  i8i|Aif<rarr*. 
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CHAP.  ir.  bitterest  of  evils,  ravaged  lands,  plundered  houses,  friends 
and  kinBfolk  led  away  into  hopeless  dayeiy.  Men  in  such 
a  case  fight  for  their  own  hands  ;  they  fight,  in  very  truth 
and  not  by  a  metaphor,  for  all  that  is  dear  to  their 
hearts, 

ircuSttty  yvwcSkafj  Hmw  re  mfrpt^w  f  9i|, 
KM  re  wpoySimyJ- 


War  of  this  sort  is  habitually  carried  on  with  much 
cruelty.  A  modem  kingdom  seeks  in  its  wvurfare  the  mere 
humiliation,  or  at  most  the  political  subjugation,  of  the 
enemy.  The  Greek  or  Italian  warrior,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  uncommonly  sought  his  destruction.  A  nation  may 
be  subdued,  but  it  cannot  well  be  utterly  wiped  out;  a 
single  city,  Milan  or  Thebes,  can  be  swept  away  from  the 
face  of  the  eartL  The  laws  of  war,  under  these  circum- 
Severity  of  stances,  are  cruel  beyond  modem  imagination.  The  life 
of  WmT*  <>f  the  prisoner  is  not  sacred  unless  the  conqueror  binds 
himself  by  special  capitulation  to  preserve  it*  To  kill  the 
men  and  sell  the  women  and  children  of  a  conquered — at 
all  events  of  a  revolted — ^town  was  a  strong,  perhaps 
unusual,  act  of  severity,  but  it  was  a  severity  which  did 
not  sin  against  the  letter  of  the  Greek  Law  of  Nations, 
and  which  it  was  held  that  particular  circumstances  might 
justify.  Even  when  the  supposed  rights  of  war  were  not 
pushed  to  such  fearful  extremes,  the  selling  of  prisoners  as 
slaves  was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.'    In  such  a  state 

1  JRach.  Pers.  896.  '  See  Thuc.  i  80  et  passim. 

*  The  familiarity  of  this  practice  comes  oat  strongly  in  an  incidental 
notice  in  Polybios  (v.  95).  Certain  iBtolians  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Achaians ;  among  them  was  one  Kleonikos  who  had  formerly  been  the 
wp6^§rof  or  public  friend  of  the  Achaian  State.  On  account  of  this 
personal  claim  on  the  regard  of  his  captors  he  was  not  sold  (9iA  r^  vp6^wos 
iwdpx^iy  rwv  'Axatwp  wapavrd  iikv  odK  irffdOfi),  but  after  a  while  released 
without  ransom.  The  sale  of  the  prisoners  who  had  no  such  claims  is 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  same  author  elsewhere  (ii.  57)  dis- 
tinctly asserts  that  the  sale  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  city,  even 
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of  things  we  can  even  nnderstand  the  most  fearfiil  chap.  ii. 
spectacle  of  all,  the  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  the  captive 
leaders  at  a  Boman  trinmph.  One  shudders  at  the  thought 
that  Caius  Pontius  was^ — that  Hannibal  mi^t  have  been  B.r.  291. 
— ^led  in  chains^  scouigedy  and  beheaded  in  a  Roman 
prison.  But  we  should  remember  that  Hannibal  had  been 
to  every  Boman  a  deadly  personal  foe  such  as  no  hostile 
general  has  ever  been  to  usw  In  our  wars,  the  hostile 
sovereign,  Philip  or  Lewis  or  Napoleon,  has  at  most 
threatened  at  a  distance  what  Hannibal  had  himself  in- 
flicted on  the  Boman  at  his  own  hearth  and  homa  The 
received  war-law  then  was  one  of  terrible  cruelty ;  but  the 
soldier  was  still  a  citisen  soldier ;  arms  were  only  occa- 
sionally in  his  hands ;  war&re  was  not  his  trade ;  his  heart 
was  not  hardened  nor  his  conscience  seared  by  a  constant 
life  of  butchery  and*  plunder.  Hence,  if  one  sort  of  cruelty 
was  more  rife,  we  find  much  less  of  another  and  a  viler 
kind.  We  may  believe  tiiat  Charies  tiie  Fifth,  or  even 
his  son,  would  have  shrunk  from  pronouncing  in  cold 
blood  such  a  judicial  sentence  as  the  Athenian  Demos 
pronounced  upon  the  people  of  MiiylSnS,  MSlos^  and 
SkidnS.'  But  then  no  Athenian  army  would  ever  have 
been  guilty  of  the  long  horrors  of  plunder,  outrage, 
torture,  and  wanton  mockery  which  were  the  daily  occupar 

when  no  special  prorocation  had  heen  given,  was  according  to  the  laws  of 
war ;  dXXk  rmhi  yt  DmtcI  ritamp  luH  yvwaucmv  wpoB^reu]  leai  rois  fjofikv 
dtrefi^s  twtr^Xte'afUFOis  icardk  rods  rov  wokiftov  p6funfs  ^Sictirat  waBw, 

'  See  Arnold's  Rome,  ii.  865. 

'  I  know  of  no  modem  pandlel  to  these  judicial  massacres  of  a  whole 
people.  The  maasacre  at  Limoges  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1871  (see 
FroiMart,  i  cap.  289,  yol.  i  p.  401,  ed.  Lyons,  1559)  was  the  result  of  a 
Yow,  and  was  carried  ont  by  the  Prince  personally  ;  still,  as  being  done  in 
a  stormed  town,  the  case  is  not  exactly  the  same.  In  much  earlier  times 
a  nearer  parallel  is  found  in  the  execution  of  4000  Saxon  prisoners  or 
rebels  by  Charles  the  Great  in  782.  Eginhard,  who  does  not  scrapie  to 
blame  his  hero  on  occasion  (Vit.  c.  20 ;  cf.  Ann.  792),  records  it  without 
remark  (Ann.  782)  just  as  Thncydides  (v.  116)  does  the  massacre  of 
M^los. 
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Increased 
bitterness 
of  faction 
in  small 
states. 


CHAP.  II.  tion  of  the  soldiers  of  Bourbon  and  of  A1y&  The  citizen- 
soldier  is  a  man,  stem,  reyengeful,  it  may  be  even  need- 
lessly cruel,  but  he  never  utterly  casts  off  humanity,  like 
the  mercenary  soldier  in  his  worst  form. 

Again,  as  the  system  of  small  commonwealths  tends  at 
once  to  make  wars  more  frequent  and  to  aggravate  the 
severity  of  the  laws  of  war,  so  it  has  a  similar  result  in 
aggravating  the  bitterness  of  internal  faction.  In  saying 
thisy  I  do  not  refer  to  any  extreme  or  monstrous  cases. 
The  bloody  seditions  of  Korkyra'  no  more  represent  the 
normal  state  of  things  in  a  Gre^k  republic  than  the 
horrors  of  the  great  French  Revolution  represent  the 
normal  state  of  things  in  an  European  monarchy.  Such 
scenes  of  blood  as  either  point  to  some  circumstances  of 
position  or  national  character,  independent  of  particular 
forms  of  government  Civil  conflicts  have  been,  in  all 
ages,  far  more  bloody  in  France  than  in  England'  So 
all  Greek  democracies  were  not  like  the  democracy  of 
Korkyra ;  all  Greek  aristocracies  were  not  like  those 
selfish  oligarchs  who  took  the  fearful  oath  to  be  evil- 


1  K6pKvpa  and  not  KdpKvpa  is  the  correct  local  form  used  on  the  coins 
of  the  island.  It  is  always  so  written  in  Latin,  as  well  as  by  Pausanias 
and  Strabo. 

*  The  French  Revolution  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as  being  the 
most  recent  and  the  most  i)ermanent  in  its  results,  is  naturally  the  best 
known  event  of  the  kind  ;  but  it  is  only  one  among  several  similar  events 
in  the  history  of  France.  The  civil  broils  of  France  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  read  exactly  like  similar  scenes  in  the  eighteenth.  In 
all  cases  we  have  refined  and  elaborate  constitutional  theories  which  in 
practice  take  the  form  of  indiscriminate  massacre.  Our  civil  wars,  again, 
in  the  seventeenth,  the  fifteenth,  or  even  the  thirteenth  century,  seem 
child's  play  beside  the  brutal  strife  of  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs, 
and  the  long  catalogue  of  internal  warfare  which  may  be  almost  said  to 
form  the  civil  histoiy  of  France  from  Lewis  the  Eleventh  to  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth.  Philip  of  Comines,  who  had  seen  both  lands  with  his  own 
eyes,  bears  witness  (Memoires,  liv.  iii.  c.  5)  to  the  comparative  mildness 
of  English  civil  warfare.  Englishmen  killed  nobody  except  in  fair  fighting ; 
even  in  battle,  as  far  as  might  be,  they  smote  the  leaders  and  spared  the 
Commons.     So  the  deeds  of  1572,  of  1792,  of  1851,  have  no  parallel  in  the 
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niinded  to  the  people.     But  on  the  other  hand  all  Greek  crap.  ii. 
democracies  were  not  like  the  democracy  of  Athens ;  all  Athens 
Greek  aristocracies  were  not  like  the  wise  senates  which  kyre  ex- 
bore  rule  at  Rhodes  and  Cihios.     Athens,  in  its  general  ^^/fo, 
obedience  to    law,   in   its    strict   observance    of  public  P^  ^^ 
faith,^  in  its  ciyil  contests  carried  on,  with  sharpness  and 
bitterness  indeed,  but  still  within  the  known  limits  of  a 
defined  parliamentary  law,  stands  doubtless  at  the  yeiy 
head  of  all  Greek  commonwealths.     The  brutal  mob  of 
Korkyra  doubtless  stands  no  less  preeminently  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.     Some  unusually  bad  elements  in  the 
national  character,  some  monstrous  provocation  on  the 
part  of  their  former  rulers^  can  alone  account  for  the 
equally  monstrous  excesses  of  the  reaction.     The  normal 
state  of  an  independent  city-commonwealth  doubtless  lies 
somewhere  between  the  peaceful  debates  of  Athens  and 
the  bloody  warfare  of  Korkyra.    It  is  a  state  of  things  in  Kormal 
which  poUtical  enmity,  though  not  reachii^  the  fearful  citycom- 
extremes  of  Korkyraian  atrocity,  will  yet  be  far  bitterer  ^meTh^*g 
than  it  is  in  any  modem  constitutional  kingdom.     It  will  ^^^Jr 

mediate. 

perhaps  occasionally  break  out  into  deeds  of  open  vio- 
lence ;  it  will  still  more  frequently  lead  to  unjust  judicial 
sentences,  and  to  no  less  unjust  legislative  enactments. 
Actual  massacres  will  perhaps  be  unknown,  and  single 
judicial  murders  will  not  be  very  common ;  but  the  general 
expulsion  of  the  leaders  of  a  defeated  budion  will  be,  if 
not  80  common  as  the  resignation  of  a  defeated  ministry  is 
vrith  uSy  yet  certainly  more  common  than  the  extremer 
measure  of  impeachment  has  become  in  modem  times. 

« 

worst  times  of  English  histoiy ;  Strafford  and  Cromwell  alike,  one  might 
rather  say  any  Englishman  of  any  sort  since  the  days  of  Stephen,  would 
hare  shrank  from  the  crimes  of  Onise,  or  Bohespierre,  or  Lotus  Napoleon 
Bnonaparte. 

*  Tots  tftKois  iitfUpu  6  MifAos  (Ken.  Hell.  iL  4.  43)  is  the  witness  of  an 
enemy  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  nnder  the  most 
trying  circumstances.     Thuc.  yiii  97  ;  Orote,  Tiii  122. 
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CHAP.  II.  DottbUesB  the  comparison  is  hard  to  make,  becaufie  we 
haye  to  compare  cify-commonwealthB  of  one  age  with 
kingdomB  and  federations  of  another,  the  Athens  and 
Florence  of  a  past  time  with  the  England  and  America  of 
onr  own  day.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  experience  of 
ancient  Qreece,  of  mediseyal  Italy,  of  states  like  Geneya 
down  to  onr  own  time,  certainly  seems  to  show  that  the 
bitterness  of  political  enmity  is  greatly  heightened  in  these 
small  commonwealths.  In  such  a  commonwealth  men  of 
all  sorts,  men  of  whom  but  few  are  kept  in  restraint  by 
the  checks  of  personal  character  and  position,  are  brought 
together  face  to  face,  with  the  most  precious  interests  of 
both  sides  directly  depending  on  the  result  A  great 
addition  to  the  fierceness  of  the  ciyil  straggle  can  hardly 

Local  difl-  ftol  to  foUow.    We  sec  that  it  is  so  among  ourselyes.    Far 

putesmore  .       i  ...  ,  .     «  ,  « 

bitter  than  greater  bittemesS)  at  any  rate  far  greater  outward  expres- 

ones.         ^^^  ^^  bitterness,   accompanies  an  election  or  a  local 

controyersy  of  any  kind  than  is  eyer  to  be  seen  among 

political  leaders  within  the  walls  of  Parliament    For  the 

same  reasons  which  make   political  differences  in  city 

Enmities    commonwealths  more  bitter,  they  are  also  more  apt  to 

manent  in  become  hereditary,  to  be  made  a  point  of  family  honour, 

!|!^^„     at  last  to  sink  into  mere  watchwords  of  dislike  without 

couiiuon- 

wealths,     any  rational  political  meaning.    Eyen  among  ourselyes  it 

is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  Conseryatiye  from 

the  Liberal  or  the  Liberal  from  tiie  Conseryatiye;    but 

who  can  point  out  the  real  political  difference  between  a 

Guelf  and  a  Ohibelin  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

G«neral         We  may  then  thus  sum  up  the  balance  of  gain  and 

gain'and    ^^^  ^  ^  small  city-commouwcalth,  as  cpmpared  with  a 

^J^^       greater  state.    A  small  republic  deyelopes  all  the  faculties 

states.       of  indiyidual  citizens  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  ayerage 

citizen  of  such  a  state  is  a  superior  being  to  the  ayerage 

subject  of  a  large  kingdom ;  he  ranks,  not  with  its  ayerage 

subjects,  but^  at  the  yery  least,  with  its  ayerage  legislators. 
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It  kindles  the  highest  and  most  ennobling  feelings  of  obap.  ii« 
patriotism ;  it  caUs  forth  every  power  and  eveiy  emotion  of 
man's  nature ;  it  gives  the  fullest  scope  to  human  genius  of 
eveiy  kind ;  it  produces  an  iBschylus  and  a  Demosthenes^ 
a  Dante  and  a  MacchiavellL  But^  on  the  other  hand,  tiie 
glory  of  such  a  state  is  seldom  lasting ;  it  is  tempted  to 
constant  warfare,  and  to  warfare  in  some  respects  of 
a  cruel  kind ;  it  is  tempted  to  ambition  and  acquisition 
of  territory  at  least  as  constantly  as  a  larger  state ;  and 
annexation  by  a  city-commonwealth  commonly  brings  with 
it  more  evils  than  annexation  by  a  kingdont  Again, 
civil  strife  is  intensified,  and  party  hatred  becomes  at 
once  more  bitter  and  more  enduring.  And  we  may  add 
that  city-commonwealths  cannot  really  flourish  save  when 
they  either  have  the  whole  field  to  themselves  or  else 
have  a  marked  advantage  in  civilization  over  the  sur- 
rounding monarchies.  The  former  was  the  case  in  old 
Greece,  the  latter  in  mediteval  Italy.  In  mediaeval 
Germany  and  Flanders  the  superiority  of  the  cities  was 
less  marked;  their  fpeedom  therefore  was  less  complete, 
and  their  career  was  less  gloriousw  As  the  surround- 
ing monarchies  advance  in  power,  as  they  become  more 
settled  and  civilized — above  all,  when  they  take  to  the 
employment  of  standing  armies — ^the  ciiy-commonwealths 
gradually  vanish,  or  exist  only  by  the  contemptuous 
toleration  of  the  ne^hbouring  potentate&  Be  the  powers 
which  surround  them  despotisms,  constitutional  kingdoms, 
or  even  consolidated  republics,  the  tendencies  of  an  age  of 
large  states  are  equally  opposed  to  the  retention  of  any 
practical  independence  by  single  unconfederated  cities. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  nature  of  these  inde- 
pendent dty-commonwealtfaa^  because  the  subject,  as  one 
remote  from  our  own  political  experience,  is  especially 
liable  to  be   misunderstood,  and   because  a  clear  and 
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CHAP.  II.  full  grasp  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand 
the  characteristics  of  that  old  Greek  Federalism  which 
was  a  modification  of  the  system  of  independent  citiea 
System  of  Qn  the  systcm  of  large  states  with  which  we  are  all 
states.       familiar  I  need  not  dwell  at  th6  same  length.     I  wiQ 
only  point  out  one  or  two  of  its  direct  political  con- 
sequences,   and    then    compare   this   system   with    that 
of   independent    cities  and    balance    their   comparative 
loss  and  gain.    And  I  would  again  remark  that  among 
large  states  I  reckon  not  only  great  kingdoms,  but  all 
states  which  are  too  large  to   allow  all  their  citizens 
Definition  habitually  to  meet  in  one  place.     And  I  include  alike 
sfcatesf      republics,  constitutional  monarchies,   and  despotisms  of 

their         despotism,  though  the  sovereign  may  be  the  sole  l^is- 
goyem-      lator,  yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Law,  and,  in  matters 
^^^         which  do  not  touch  the  sovereign's  interest,  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  as  good  as  in  a  free  state.     But  I  exclude 
mere  Eastern  despotisms,  in  which  Law  and  Government, 
in  the  true  sense  of  those  words,  q^  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  at  alL 
Two  im-        Two  consequences  inmiediately  follow  from  the  differ- 
results;     ^^^^  between  a  city-commonwealth  and  a  large  state  as 
smaller      above  defined.     Firsts  whatever  be  its  form  of  govem- 
s^ceoftheHient,  there  will  be  no  such  preponderating  influence  in 
Capital ;    ^^^  single  city  as  exists  under  the  other  system.   Secondly, 
repre-        if  the  state  be  free,  whether  as  a  republic  or  as  a  consti- 
chaiuater    tutioual  monarchy,   its  national   assembly  must  assume 
of  National  ^jj^  representative  form.    These  two  differences  are  direct, 

Assem-  -^  ^  _ 

biies.         one  might  say  physical,  results  from  the  increased  size 

of  the  state. 
Position        First  then,  as  to  the  position  of  the  capital     I  assume' 
Capital  in  that  in  the  large  state  there  will  be  an  equal  freedom 
Sto^      or  an  equal  bondage  spread  over  the  whole  land     States 

like  Rome,  Carthage,  Venice,  or  Bern,  where  a  single  city 
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beaiB  role  oyer  a  laige  territoiy,  do  not  come  within  chakii: 
our  present  consideration.  They  are  not  legitimate 
large  states,  but  a  corrupted  form  of  the  city-common- 
wealdL  In  the  laige  modem  state  there  is  no  such 
oTerwhelming  preponderance  in  the  Capital  Indeed,  the 
TCiy  use  of  the  word  Capital  shows  it  The  Capital — ^the 
Hauptsiadt — ^implies  the  existence  of  other  cities,  with 
which  it  may  be  compared,  and  among  which  it  has  the 
preeminence.  In  a  pure  city-govemment  there  is  strictly 
no  Capital,  because  there  is  but  one  City,  and  that  Cify  is 
co-extensiye  with  the  State.  In  a  state  like  Carthage  or 
Venice,  tiie  ruling  City  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
Capital;  it  is  absolute  mistress  OTer  other  cities.  But 
the  smallest  European  monarchy  contains  seyeral  cities, 
none  of  which  is  subject  to  any  other,  but  of  which  one 
wiU  be  the  Capital,  the  seat  of  Goyemment^  the  official 
dwelling-place  of  the  Soyereiga  Still,  that  Capital  is 
only  the  first  among  many  equal  cities ;  the  national  life 
is  not  inseparably  bound  up  with  it;  it  is  the  seat  of 
goyemment,  simply  because  the  seat  of  goyemment  must 
be  somewhere,  because  the  requirements  of  modem 
politics  do  not  allow  the  Soyereign  and  his  Councillors  to 
wander  at  large  oyer  the  whole  realm,  like  an  old  Teutonic 
King.  The  Capital  will  be  the  centre  of  politics,  society, 
and  literature ;  its  inhabitants  will  perhaps  affect  to  look 
down  upon  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  they  may, 
especially  when  the  Goyemment  is  of  a  centralized  kind, 
obtain  an  undue  and  dangerous  political  weight,  but  they 
will  haye  no  direct  l^al  priyileges  aboye  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-fiubjecta  The  mfluence  of  a  Capital  m  a  large  state  indirect 
is  almost  sure  to  be  for  eyil,  because  it  must  be  either  i^aence^ 
indirect  or  yiolent  Even  in  the  best  regulated  states,  an  ^  Capi**^* 
undue  attention  will  often  be  giyen  to  the  local  interests  Btatm. 
of  the  Capital,  and  advances  from  the  national  treasury 
will  be  more  freely  made  in  its  behalf,   than  in  behalf 
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cBAP.ix.  ct  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.      But  this  is  simply 
because   they  are    moire   prominent    and  better  mider- 
stood,  because  they  force  themselves  apon    the  notice 
d  the  Sovereign  and  the  L^islatuxe  in  a  way  in  which 
the  interests  of  other  towns  and  districts  cannot  do.     In 
a  despotic   state,  where  the    Sovereign  does  what    he 
pleases^  where  he  is  in  no  way  controlled  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  otiier  parts  of  the  country,  money  will 
be    still   more   recklessly  and   uiynsily   squandered    in 
adorning  one  town  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  kingdom. 
The  other  form  <^  the  influence  of  a  Capital  is  that  by 
which  we  have  so  often  seen  a  Parisian  riot  accepted  as 
a  French  Bevolutioa    A  government  is  violently  upset 
and  another  installed — it  may  be  by  the  mere  mob  of  the 
town,  it  may  be  by  a  perfidious  magistrate  who  has  a 
military  force  at  lus  command ;  in  either  case  the  people 
of  the  whole  land,  who  have  never  been  consulted  about 
the  matter,  submit  without  resistance  to  the  ^^^  Re- 
public, or  ten-years'  President  thus  provided  for  them. 
In  the  one  case  the  influence  of  the  Capital  is  indirect; 
in  the  other  it  is  violent ;  in  either  case  it  is  ill^timate. 
The  only  l^al  weight  of  London  or  Paris  consists  in  the 
representatives  which  those  towns,  in  common  with  other 
towns,  send  to  the  conmion  L^islature  of  ihe  wh<^ 
country.    In  a  modem  European  kingdom,  the  Capital 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  are  legally  placed  on  per- 
fectly equal  terms.    In  a  £ree  state  they  are  equally  free ; 
in  a  despotism  the  yoke  will  not,   avowedly  at  least, 
press  more  heavily  upon  one  town  or  district  than  upon 
another.    This  state  of  things,  where  political  rights  and 
political  wrongs  are  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  extent 
of  a  large  country,  differs  equally  from  the  state  of  things 
in  which  the  Capital  bears  rule  over  the  whole  land,  and 
from  that  in  which  the  franchise  of  the  Capital  is  extended 
over  the  whole  land.    An  inhabitant  ot  Eleusis  was  a 
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eitizen  of  Athens ;  an  inhabitant  of  Lausanne  was  a  sub-  ohap.  il. 
ject  of  Bern ;  but  an  inhabitant  of  any  English  town  or 
county  is  neither  a  citiien  of  London  nor  a  subject  of 
London;  he  is  a  member  of  a  great  commonwealih  of 
which  the  capital  and  his  own  dwelling-place  are  alike 
integral  and  equal  portions. 

The  second  direct  result  from  the  increased  largeness  Necessity 
of  territory  is  that^  if  the  state  be  constitutional,   itssenutive 
constitution  must  necessarily  take  the  representatire  form,  j^^a^f^^*^ 
The  people,  or  that  portion  of  the  people  which  is  in-  ^tate  of 
Tested  with  political  rights,  will  not  exercise  those  rights 
in  their  own  persons,  bat  through  chosen  persons  com- 
missioned to  act  in  their  behalf     The  private  citizen 
will  hare  no  direct  Toice  in  govemment  or  legislation ; 
his  functions  will  be  confined  to  giving  his  vote  in  the 
election  of  those  who  have.    This  is  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  free  states  of  the  modem  type,  whether 
kin^y  or  republican,  and  the  city-commonwealths  of  old 
Greece.    It  is  the  great  political  invention  of  Teutonic 
Europe,  the  one  form  of  political  life  to  which  neither 
Thncydides,  Aristotie,  nor  Polybios  ever  saw  more  than 
the  fauntest  approach.    In  Greece  it  was  hardly  needed, 
but  in  Italy  a  representative  system  would  have  delivered 
Rome  from  the  fearful  dioice  which  she  had  to  make 
between  anarchy  and  despotism*    By  Representative  or 
Parliamentary  Government  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  speaking  only  of  that  peculiar  form  of  it  which  has 
grown  up    by  the  force  of  circumstances  in  our  own 
country.    A  Cabinet  Government^  where  the  real  power  Represen* 
m  vested  in  Ministers  indirectiy  chosen  by  the  House  of  Qoyem- 
Oommons — ^that  is,  chosen  by  the  King  out  of  flie  party  ^^^J^^ 
which  has  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^is  Cabinet 
only  one  out  of  many  forms  of  Representative  Govern- ment 
ment.    It  suits  us,  because  it  is,  like  our  other  institutions, 
the  growth  of  our  own  soil ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that 

F  2 
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CHAP.  II.  it    can   be    successfully  transplanted  whole  into    otiier 
countries,  or  even  into  our  own  colonies/    By  a  Repre- 
sentative constitution  I  mean  any  constitution  in  which 
the  people,  or  the  enfranchised  porijpn  of  them,  exercise 
their  political  rights,  whatever  be   the  extent  of  those 
rights,  not  directly,  but  through  chosen  deputies.    Such  a 
Representative  constitution  is  consistent  with  the  full  per- 
sonal action  of  the  Sovereign  within  the  legal  limits  of  his 
powers  ;  it  is  consistent  with  any  extent,  or  any  limitation^ 
of  the  elective  franchise.     I  include  the  constitutions  o[ 
mediaeval  England  and  Spain,  of  modem  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States,  even  the  old  theoretical  constitution 
of  France  in  the  days  of  the  -States-General.     All  these 
are  strictiy  representative  constitutions,  though  some  of 
them  differ  widely  enough  from  what  a  modem  English- 
man generally  understands   by  the  words  Constitutional 
Government.    A  Representative  Constitution  may  be  mon- 
archic or  republican,  it  may  be  aristocratic  or  democratic. 
The  Representative  system  would  be  as  needful  in  the  case 
of  a  franchise  vested  in  a  large  noble  class  scattered  over 
the  whole  country,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  franchise  vested 
in  every  adult  male.     But  if  political  rights  were  con- 
fined to  a  hereditary  body  so  small  that  its  members 
could  habitually  meet  together,  say  if  our  House  of  Lords 
possessed  the  whole  powers  of  the  state,  the  government 
would  probably  assume  another  form.      The  ruling  aris- 
tocracy would  almost  unavoidably  be  led  to  take  up  their 
chief  residence  in  the  capital.    The  constitution  would, 
in  fiict,  become  a  city-aristocracy,  like  that  of  Bern  or 
Venice,  bearing  rule  over  a  subject  district 


1  On  this  subject  the  eighth  chapter  of  Earl  Orey's  Essay  on  Pariia- 
mentary  Gtoyemment  (London,  1868)  is  weU  worth  reading ;  bnt  of  courae 
there  ia  another  side,  or  rather  seyeral  other  sides,  to  the  question. 
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Hie  necessity  of  the  BepresentatiTe  ajsiem  in  a  large  obap.  ii. 
state    is    so    nniyerBally  accepted  as   the   result  of  all 
European  and  American  experience,  that  I  need  not  stop 
to  aigae  the  point  at  any  length.    But  it  may  be  necessary  Excep- 
to  speak  a  few  woids  on  two  or  three  real  or  apparent  SiTrcpre- 
exceptions^  in  which  political  power  is,  or  has    been,  !^^*^* 
directly  exercised  by  the  people,  or  the  qualified  part  modern 
of  them,  in  laige  modem  states.    The  exceptions  which  J^^ 
occur  to  me  are:  First,  the  way  of  electing  the  Kings '^"•"^ 
of  Poland  under  the  old  monarchy ;  Secondly,  the  new- 
fangled   Napoleonic   fashion    of    electing    ''Emperors," 
approYing  constitutions,  annexing  proyinces,  by  what  is 
called  '' Universal  Suffrage  ;"^  Thirdly,  the  practical  (not 
the  constitutiona])  aspect  of  the  election  of  the  President  > 
of  the  United  States.     In  all  these  cases  the  people,  or 
the  qualified  portion  of  them,  takes  a  more  direct  share 
than  usual  in  political  action.    But  even  in  these  cases 
the  representative  system,  as  the  means  of  ordinary  legis- 
lation and  government^  is  not  disturbed. 

The  old  Kingdom  of  Poland  called  itself  at  once  a  Election 
E^ingdom  and  a  Republic.     In  fact  its  constitution  in-poiish 
geniously  united  the  evils  of  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  ^^8^ 
Democracy,  without  the  redeeming  features  of  any  of  the 
three.    The  political  franchise  was  vested  in  a  nobility  so 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  so  poor,  that,  while  they 
formed  a  close  aristocracy  as  regarded  the  rest  of  the 
people,  they  formed  a  wild  democracy  among  themselves. 
Such  a  nobility,  it  need  not   be   said,  has   absolutely 
nothing  in  common  with  the^British  Peerage.    The  Polish 

1  The  Florentine  Parliaments  and  the  Venetian  Great  Council  are  not 
real  exceptions,  as  being  found  in  the  constitutionB  of  single  cities.  The 
latter  was  a  part  of  the  ordinary  system  of  government  in  an  aristocratic 
state.  But  the  Florentine  Parliament,  which  I  have  already  once  men- 
tioned (p.  40),  may  be  weU  referred  to  again,  as  it  is  so  strikingly  analogous  to 
the  Napoleonic  Uniyersal  Suffrage.  The  whole  Florentine  people,  perhaps 
once  in  a  generation,  met  together  in  the  square  and  presently  entrusted 
absolute  power  to  some  Commission,  sometimes  to  some  Tyrant. 
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CHAP.  n.  nobles  were  not  so  much  a  nobility  in  any  common 
Nature  of  Bcnsc  of  the  word^  as  a  people,  like  the  Spartans  or 
Nobility,  the  Ottomans,  bearing  rule  over  a  subject  race.^  Sudi 
a  yeiy  numerous  nobility  differs  from  the  electoral 
body  of  a  constitutional  state  as  a  Greek  aristocracy 
differed  from  a  Ghneek  timocracy.  In  the  one  case  the 
political  franchise  can  be  obtained  only  by  hereditary 
succession,  and,  when  once  obtained,  it  cannot  be  lost 
In  the  other  case,  it  is  attached  to  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  property,  and  may  be  gained  and  lost 
many  times  by  the  same  person,  if  his  property,  at 
different  times  of  his  life,  rises  aboye>  or  sinks  below,  the 
necessary  qualification.  The  difference  is  analogous  to 
that  between  the  hereditary  buighership  of  a  town  and  a 
municipal  franchise  attached  to  ownership  or  occupation. 
According  to  all  ordinaiy  political  notions,  the  Polish 
nobility  was  a  body  which  could  not  possibly  meet 
together ;  it  was  as  much  under  the  necessity  of  del^ating 
its  powers  to  representatives  as  the  electoral  bodies  of 
England  or  America.  And  for  most  purposes  it  did  so 
del^ate  them*  The  common  functions  of  a  legialatore 
were  entrusted  to  an  elective  Diet,  a  body  which  had 
some  strange  peculiarities  of  its  own,'  whidi  do  not  bear 
on  our  present  subject.  But,  once  in  each  reign,  the 
whole  body  met  to  elect  a  King ;  they  met  armed ;  and, 
in  theory  at  least,  the  assent  of  every  elector  present  was 
required  to  make  a  valid  election.  It  is  not  wonderful 
if  election  by  such  a  body,  like  election  by  the  Roman 
People  in  their  worst  days^  often  took  the  form  of  a 

^  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Polifih  nobility  was  historically  an 
aristocracy  of  conquest.  Aristocracies  which  have  grown  np  gradually, 
like  that  of  Venice,  often  become  narrower  than  those  which  really  owe 
their  origin  to  conquest 

'  The  best  known  is  the  requirement  of  unanimity,  which  gave  ereiy 
member  of  the  Diet  a  yeto  upon  all  its  acts.  See  Calhoun,  L  71.  He 
really  does  not  seem  wholly  to  disapprove  of  the  practice. 
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pitched  tMtttle.  That  this  mode  of  electing  a  King,  or  of  chap,  il 
dischargiiig  national  business  of  any  kind,  was  an  absurd 
and  mischieyous  anomaly  few  probably  will  dispute.  It 
was  in  fact  merely  an  innovation  of  the  latest  and  worst 
days  of  the  Polish  Republic.^  And  it  was  felt  to  be  an 
eyil  by  all  wise  and  patriotic  Poles.  The  constitution  of 
1791,  by  idiich  Poland,  in  her  last  moments^  tried  to 
assimilate  herself  to  other  European  nations^  abolished 
election  altogether,  and  instituted  a  hereditaiy  monarchy. 

The   Napoleonic  Universal   Suffrage,  which   has   de-  Kapo- 
stroyed  freedom  in  France  and  has  reduced  Savoy  and  u^enal 
Nizza  to  the  same  level  of  bondage,  is  simply  a  palpable  ^^^.' 
cheat,  which,  had  its  results  been  less  grave,  would  have  nve 
been  the  mere  laughing-stock  of  Europe.     It  is  a  mere 
deriee  to  entrap  a  whole  people  into  giving  an  assent  to 
proposals  which  would  not  be  assented  to  by  their  lawful 
representatives.     Hitherto  it  has  been  in  every  case  a 
mere  sham,     lliere  has  been  no  free  choice,  no  fidr 
alternative  between  two  or  more  proposals  or  between 
two  or  more  candidates.    The  people  have  only  been 
asked  to  say  Yea  or  Nay  to  something  whidi  has  been 
already  established  by  militaiy  fnroa    The  election  of  a 
Polish  King  was  a  real  election,  a  real  choice  between 
candidates ;  the  pretended  election  of  Louis  Nq>oleon 
Buonaparte  to  the  pseudo-Imperial  C!rown  of  France  was 
no  election  at  alL    But  supposing  a  vote  of  this  kind 
ever  offered  a  fair  alternative,  the  system  would  be  no 
less  pernicious.    A  people  cannot  be  fit  to  exercise  direct 
political   power,  unless  they  are  habitually  trained   to 

^  Tfll  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Jagello  in  1572,  Poland  followed  the 
oommon  law  of  early  European  Kingdoms.  There  was  a  Boyal  Family, 
ont  of  which  alone  Kings  were  chosen,  bat  the  Crown  did  not  necessarily 
pass  to  the  next  in  succession.  The  peculiarity  of  Polish  history  is  that, 
in  an  age  when  other  kingdoms  had  become  purely  hereditary,  the  Poles 
made  their  Crown  purely  electiye.  The  practice  of  choosing  Kings  without 
regard  to  descent  and  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  nobility  dates  only  from 
the  election  of  Henry  of  Anjou  in  1573. 


joct 
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CHAP.  II.  exercise  it  In  a  great  Idngdom  they  cannot  be  so 
habitually  trained  They  may  be  perfectly  fit  to  dioose 
legislators;^  they  cannot  be  fit  to  legislate  tiiemselTes. 
Least  of  all  can  they  be  fit  to  l^iislate  now  and  then 
on  the  most  important  of  all  questions^  tiie  choice  of 
a  dynasty  or  a  constitntioa  Such  an  occasional  and,  so 
to  speak,  spasmodic  exercise  of  power  must  be  utteiiy 
worthless.  Undoubtedly  a  great  exceptional  power  of 
this  kind  may  well  be  entrusted,  not  to  the  ordinary 
Legislature,  but  to  a  body  specially  chosen  for  the 
Endiflh  purpose.  Tn  the  United  States  the  meeting  of  sndi 
rican  ways  extraordinary  Conventions  under  certain  circumstances  is 
^g  ^"  specially  provided  for  both  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
sameolH  and  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States.  In  our 
own  countiy  it  would  doubtless  be  thought  right  by  all 
parties  that  the  introduction  of  any  great  constitutional 
change  should  be  preceded  by  a  Dissoluti(m  of  Parlia- 
ment The  election  of  the  new  Parliament  in  such  a 
case  would  practically  come  to  the  same  thing  as  the 
choice  of  a  Convention  in  America.  Hie  whole  body  of 
electors  would  have,  rightly  and  fairly,  a  special  oppor- 
tuniiy  given  them  for  considering  the  subject;  but  the 
final  voice  of  the  nation  would  speak  through  its  lawful 
representatives^  and  not  through  the  mockery  of  "Uni- 
versal Suffrage."  The  English  and  the  American  practice 
both  give  full  scope  to  the  popular  will  in  a  way  con- 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Napoleonic  "TTniyersal  Soffivge'* 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  use'of  the  words  "  Uniyersal  Suffrage  "  in 
Ungliah  political  controversy.  Nobody  has  ever  proposed  that  eveiy  adnlt 
male  should  vote  in  the  making  of  laws,  but  only  in  the  choosing  of 
lawgivers.  Whether  this  is  desirable  is  a  separate  question,  quite  unaffected 
by  the  results  of  the  Napoleonic  device.  An  impartial  thinker  will 
probably  say  that  those,  whether  many  or  few,  who  are  fit  to  use  votes, 
ought  to  have  votes  ;  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  people  should  be 
fit  to  use  them ;  but  that,  except  possibly  in  the  New  England  States,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  country  where  the  whole  people  are  fit  to  use  them. 
See  Tocqueville,  Dim.  en  Am.  ii.  120. 
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sonant  with  the  receired  principles  of  all  modem  con-  chap,  lu 
stitational  states.      The  Imperial  invention  is  simply  a 
blind ;  it  is  the  deyice  of  a  despot  to  deceive  people  by 
promising  them  something  freer  than  freedom. 

The  election  of  the  American  President  is,  not  indeed  Election 
formally,  but  practically,  another  exception  to  the  role  by  American 
which,  in  all  modem  free  states,  the  political  powers  of  ^^^^^ 
the  people  are  exercised  solely  by  their  representatives,  another 

exception. 

Formally,  it  is  not  such  an  exception.  The  President  is 
not  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  but  by  special  electors 
chosen  for  the  purpose.^  But  as  those  electors  exercise 
no  real  choice,  as  it  is  known  before  the  election  how 
every  candidate  will  vote  if  elected,  this  election  of 
electors  practically  comes  to  much  the  same  as  a  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
American  system ;  it  is  the  point  in  which  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  iQustrious  men  who  framed  the  American 
Constitution  have  most  signally  failed.'  Still,  the  popular 
election  of  the  President  has  several  points  of  advantage 
over  the  Napoleonic  Universal  Sufifrage.  First,  the  mere  Its  dlf- 
form  of  electing  electors  pays  a  certain  outward  homage  f^^  ^a- 
to  the  representative  system,  while  it  is  openly  trampled  ^^^'^^ 
under  foot  by  the  Napoleonic   device.      Secondly,   the  SuiCnge. 

'  How  those  electors  shall  he  chosen  is  left  hy  the  Federal  Constitntion 
(Art.  iL  §  1,  2)  to  be  settled  hy  the  Legislatare  of  each  State.  Originally, 
in  most  of  the  States,  the  Legislatare  itself  chose  the  electors;  but,  in  all 
the  States,  except  South  Carolina,  this  power  has  been  gradoally  transferred 
to  the  people  at  large.  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
Shaifner's  Wsr  in  America,  p.  187,  et  seqq. 

The  Confederate  Constitution  (Art.  ii  §  1,  2)  copies  the  old  provisions. 

*  See  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist,  No.  68.  He  remarks  that  '*the  mode 
of  appointment  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  is  almost  the 
only  part  of  the  system,  of  any  consequence,  which  has  escaped  without 
seTeie  censure,  or  which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation 
from  its  opponents." 

Even  when  Tocqueville  wrote,  this  particular  evil  had  hardly  manifested 
itself.     Ct  Calhoun,  L  869,  885. 
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CHAP.  iL  indirect  mode  of  election,  even  as  it  is,  has  at  least  this 
result^  that  the  President  who  is  elected  need  not  have 
a  numerical  minority  of  the  people  in  his  fiayour.  This 
alone  is  no  inconsiderable  check  on  the  tyranny  of  mere 
numbers.  Thirdly,  regarding  the  election  of  the  Pre- 
sident as  really  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  still 
it  is  a  yery  different  matter  from  electing  "ESmperors" 
and  yoting  the  annexation  of  proyinces.  Hie  election  of 
a  President  is  not  an  im^ular,  occasional  business  like 
saying  "Oui"  or  "Non"  to  the  perpetrator  of  a  sno- 
cessful  conspiracy ;  it  comes  regularly  at  stated  interyals, 
about  as  often  as  our  Parliamentary  elections.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  American  people  may 
not  be  as  well  trained  to  elect  Presidents  as  the  FlngliRh 
people  are  tnuned  to  elect  Members  of  Parliament.  Still, 
the  election  of  the  President,  as  it  is  now  practically  con- 
ducted, though  by  no  means  such  an  eyil  as  the  Napo- 
leonic Uniyersal  Suffi*age  or  the  election  of  the  Polish 
Kings  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  is  certainly  a 
deyiation  from  the  representatiye  principle,  and  is  so  far 
an  anomaly  in  the  practice  of  modem  tree  states. 

We  will  then  assume  these  two  immediate  results  of 

the  increased  size  of  territory,  the  legal  equality  of  all 

General      parts  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  for  representatiye 

^stem  of  ^  institutions,  if  the  state  be  constitutional    Let  us  then 

^J^         pass,  in  imagination  or  in  reality,  through  such  a  large 

state,  through  any  kingdom,  in  short,  of  modem  Europe. 

Its  mere  diyisions,  its  Counties  or  Departments,  may  well 

be  equal  in  size  to  the  territories  of  seyeral  independent 

One  sach    cities  of  old  Greece  or  of  mediseyal  Italy.    A  glance  at 

answers      the  map  of  modem  Italy  or  modem  Greece  at  once  sets 

to  many     f^^y^  this  difference.    We  look  on  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 

Common-   ^s  oue  of  the  pettiest  states  in  Europe ;  its  weight  in 

European  politics  is  hardly  so  great  as  that  of  one  of 
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itB  smallest  cities  might  haye  been  in  the  days  of  Athens  chap.  ii. 
and  Sparta.  But  a  province  of  the  Qreek  Kingdom  is 
made  up  of  what  was  once  the  domain  of  several  Greek 
commonwealths.  Corinth,  Sikydn,  PellSnS,  Phlious^  are 
all  found  in  a  single  department ;  Orchomenos,  Mantineiai 
Tegea^  and  Megalopolis  are  all  subordinate  to  the  modem 
local  capital  of  Tripolitza.  So  too  the  portion  of  Lom- 
baidy  which  free  Italy  has  lately  wrung  from  the  Austrian  a.d.  1859. 
Tyrant  contains  some  ten  or  twelve  cities,  which  once 
appeared  as  free  republics,  fighting  for  or  against  the 
Swabian  Emperor.  So  again  not  a  few  cities,  which  once 
were  free  commonwealths  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Empire,  have  been  swallowed  up  during  the  six  hundred 
years'  aggression  of  the  Kings  and  Tyrants  of  Paris  against 
the  old  realms  of  Germany  and  Burgundy.  We  find  then, 
in  traversing  a  modem  kingdom,  that  an  extent  of  territory 
which,  on  the  other  system,  would  be  cut  up  into  count- 
less independent  commonwealths,  is  governed  by  a  single 
Sovereign  and  is,  in  most  cases,  administered  according 
to  a  single  code  of  laws.  If  the  state  be  despotic,  the 
despot  is  equally  master  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  if  the 
state  be  constitutional,  the  highest  power  in  the  land 
will  be  an  assembly  in  which  the  whole  kingdom  is 
represented.^  But  within  these  limits  the  amount  of  local 
freedom  and  of  local  diversity  may  vary  infinitely.  In  Extent  of 
one  kingdom  everything  may  be  squared  out  according  versity  in 
to  the  most  approved  modem  cut-and-dried  system.  No  g^^ 
man  may  be  allowed  to  move  hand  or  foot  without  licence 
from  some  oflElcer  of  the  Crown ;  local  liberties,  local  bye- 
laws,  magistrates  or  public  oflElcers  of  any  sort  locally 
elected,  may  be  something  unknown  and  proscribed.    In 

*  The  whole  kingdom,  not  necessarily  all  the  dominions  of  the  sove- 
reign. Every  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  represented  in 
the  British  Parliament — ^the  disfranchisement  of  a  County  would  not  be 
thought  of  foT  a  moment — but  the  Colonies  and  dependencies  are  not 
represented,  not  being  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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CHAP.  II.  another  kingdom  all  this  may  be  reTersed;  local  and 
historical  rights  may  be  carefully  respected;  the  assem- 
blies of  to¥m8  and  districts  may  retain  extensive  powers 
of  local  legislation ;  magistrates  and  public  officers  may 
be  elected  by  the  districts  which  they  are  to  goyem, 
or,  if  they  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,   they  may  be 
appointed  according  to  a  principle  which    gires    them 
nothing  of  the  character  of  Qoremment  functionaries.* 
Opposite    These  two  opposing  systems,  of   Centralization  and  of 
CentnOiza-  Lo<^  Freedom,  do  not  at  all  necessarily  depend  upon 
of^Loc^    the  constitution  of  the  central  goyemment     Local  free- 
Freedom    dom  is  quite  possible  under  an  absolute  monarchy ;  local 
pendent  of  bondage  is  quite  possible  under  a  representatiye  Demo- 
^\t-    cracy.    A  ^  despot  wiU  humour  his  people  by  allowing 
central      iJiem  local  liberties  which  will  not  affect  his  real  power, 

Govern- 

ment        and  which,  by  acting  as  a  safety-yalye,  may  really  staye 
off  reyolution  for  many  years.    On  the  other  hand  many 
states  nominally  free  haye  had  no  idea  of  freedom  beyond 
giying  each  citizen  that  degree  of  influence  in  the  general 
Goyemment  which  is  implied  in  the  possession  of  an  elec- 
toral yote.    That  general  Goyemment  may  be  one  which 
he  helps  to  choose,  and  yet  he  may  be  left^  in  regard 
to  all  those  things  which  most  directly  concern  him,  as 
helpless  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  an  official  hierarchy 
as  if  that  hierarchy  deriyed  its  commission  from  a  despot. 
Difference  But,  iu  any  case,  whether  the  local  Goyemment  be  cen- 
Municipal  tralized  or  municipal,  its  character  is  wholly  dependent  on 
ni  ^hto  •  *^®  gdcwd  Iaw  of  the  Land.    Whereyer  there  are  rights 

^  An  English  County  is  an  aristocratic  republic ;  the  ma^trates,  though 
formally  appointed  by  Royal  Commission,  are  practically  co-extensive  with 
the  local  aristocracy.  An  English  borough,  as  regards  its  administration, 
is  a  representatiye  democracy,  tempered  in  some  degree  by  the  indirect 
election  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  borough  magistrates,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  from  among  the  chief  inhabitants,  introduce  a  slight  aristo- 
cratic element  into  the  judicial  department.  But  neither  Town-Councillors, 
nor  Aldermen,  nor  County  and  Borough  Magistrates,  have  the  least  analogy 
with  the  administrative  hierarchies  of  foreign  states. 
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which  are  beyond  the  powers  of  Kmg  and  Parliament,  chap.  ii. 
we  have  paased  the  bounds  of  strict  municipality  and 
are   approaching  the  border-land  of  Federalism.^      We  Mnnidptl 
might  easily  conceive    the    municipal    principle  carried  ^^^0^/' 
much  farther  than  it  is  in  England ;  one  might  conceiTe  ^ ^. 
towns    and  counties    at   home,   no    less  than  Colonies  L^U- 
abroad,  possessing  nearly  the  same  internal  powers  as  a         ' 
Swiss  Canton  or  an  American  State.    But  such  towns 
and  counties  would  still  possess  their  powers,  not  of  in- 
herent rights  but  merely  by  positive  law.    Their  rights,  Federal 
however  extensive,  would  be  delegated  and  not    inde- aqwndent 
pendent ;    they  would  still  remain  mere  munidpalitieB,  ^^  ^^ 
and  would  not  become  Sovereign  States.    That  portion 
of  sovereignty  which  is  vested  in  the  State  or  the  Canton 
cannot,  without  an  unconstitutional  usurpation,  be  in  any 
way  touched  by  the  Federal  power.    But  the  most  ex- 
tensive rights  of  a  mere  municipality  are  the  mere  creation 
of  Common  or  Statute  Law ;  they  may  be  legally  altered 
or  abolished  without  the  consent  of  the  municipality  itself 
being  asked.    A  vote  of  the  national  Legislature  in  a  free 
country,  a  Royal  Decree  in  a  despotic  country,  can  legaUy 
found,  modify,  or  destroy  all  merely  municipal  institutions, 
just  as  it  seems  best  to  the  sovereign  power.    A  single 
Act  of  Pariiament  might  at  once  cut  down  all  English 
local  rights  to  the  level  of  French  or  Russian  centraliza 
tion.     An  Imperial  Ukase  might  at  once  invest  Russian 

1  England  and  Wales,  though  local  bodies  retain  much  local  freedom, 
form  a  perfectly  consolidated  Kingdom.  Bat  the  relations  between  England 
and  Scotland,  where  certain  points  are  reserved  under  the  terms  of  a  Treaty 
between  two  independent  kingdoms,  make  a  slight  approach  to  the  Federal 
idea.  The  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies 
aprproach  more  closely  to  a  Federal  connexion,  bat  they  differ  essentially 
from  it  The  Colony,  as  we  hare  seen  above  (see  p.  26)  may  have  the 
same  internal  independence  as  the  Canton,  bat  it  differs  in  having  no  voice 
in  the  general  concerns  of  the  Empire.  The  relation  therefore  of  the 
Colony  to  the  mother-eoontry  is  not  a  Federal  bat  a  dependent  relation. 
See  Lewis,  Government  of  Dependencies,  caps.  ii.  iv. 
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CHAP.  II.  towns  and  conntieB  with  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  those 
of  England,  or  with  rights  more  extensive  stilL    The  one 
measure  would  in  no  way  deprire  the  English  elector  of 
that  portion  of  influence  over  public  affairs  which  he  at 
present  eiyoys.     The  other  measure  would  in  no  way 
infringe  upon  the  sole  legislative  authority  of  the  Autocrat 
In  any  consolidated  kingdom  or  republic,  whatever  be  the 
extent  of  local  freedom,  the  variety  of  local  law  and 
custom,  it  exists  purely  on  sufferance ;  it  emanates  from, 
and  may  be  altered  by,  a  central  power  external  to  itseE 
The  local  body  is,  in  most  cases,  strictly  confined  to  local 
affairs;  it  has  no  voice,  even  by  representation,^  in  the 
general  legislatiim  of  the  kingdom ;  if  a  local  body  takes 
any  part  in  national  affairs,  its  voice  is  purely  consulta- 
tive; in  most  countries  indeed  it  has  not  even  a  con- 
sultative voice,  it  can  make  its  wants  known  to  the 
Sovereign  or  the  Legislature  only  in  the  form  of  a  Humble 
Petition,  a  process  equally  open  to  every  human  being  in 
the  nation. 
General         The  great  state  then,  whether  it  be  a  despotism,  a 
LticdT  ^    constitutional  kingdom,  or  a  consolidated  republic,  con- 
Stetos.       ^^^  ^^^^  action  to  purely  local  matters,  and  vests  all 
general  power  in  the  national  sovereign  or  the  national 
legislature.     That  sovereign  and  that  legislature  may  in- 
deed derive  their  powers  from  the  popular  will,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  neither  incKviduals  nor  local 
bodies  can  have  more  than  an  indirect  influence.     Bights 
are  equal  throughout  the  whole  land ;  the  capital  has  no 
legal  privil^e  beyond  any  other  city;   the  constitution, 
where  there  is  a  constitution,  is  of  the  repres^itative  kind. 
From  these  characteristics  of  laige  states  at  once  follows  a 

1  The  body  holding  local  authority,  the  Town  Council  or  the  Qoarter 
Sessions,  is  not  represented,  as  such,  in  Parliament.  The  county  or 
borough  members  represent  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  or  borough,  not 
the  municipal  government 
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chain  of  gains  and  loeaes  which  are  the  exact  oppoeites  chap.  ii. 
of  the  sains  and  losses  which  attend  on  the  system  of  BaUnce  of 

®  _  Gain  and 

city-commonwealths.  Loss. 


f^t  and  foremost,  the  blessing  of  internal  peace  is  at  Adran- 
once  secured  to  a  laige  conntiy.    This  alone  is  an  adyan-  g^  ^ 
tage  so  great  that  it  mnst  be  a  Tery  bad  central  goyem-  °^^^ 
ment  indeed,  under  which  this  one  gain  does  not  outweigh 
eveiy  losa    A  large  modem  kingdom  will  contain  perhaps  Peace 
hundreds  of  cities,  whose  districts^  under  the  old  Greek  a  largo 
system,  might  continually  be  the  scene  of  a  desolating  ^^^' 
border-war&ra    All   of  these   wiU,   under  the  modem 
Eiuropean  system,  repose  safdy  under  the  protection  of 
one  common  authority,  which  has  power  peaceably  to 
decide  any  differences  which  may  arise  among  them.    And 
the  same  cause  which  hinders  local  quarrek,  when  they 
do  arise,  from  growing  into  local  wars,  will  also  go  yerj  Lenening 
hr  to  prerent  local  quarrels  from  arising  at  alL    Towns  pnjadicea. 
and  districts  may  indeed  often  retain  irrational   local 
prejudices^  and  the  clashing  of  commercial  interests  may 
often  arouse  local  jealousies  which  are  not  irrational 
But  when,  as  in  the  best  regulated  modem  kingdoms^ 
the  inhabitants  of  every  town  and  county  are  all  citizens 
of  a  common    country,  when    the  inhabitants   of  one 
district  may,  without  losing  any  ciril  or  political  rights, 
transfer  their  abode  to  any  other,  there  can  never  be  any 
very  serious  local  differences  between  fellow-subjects  of 
the  same  race  and  language.     Even  when  such  differences 
of  race  and   language  exist   as  may  be  found  within 
the    limits  of    France  or  of  Oreat  Britain,   provincial 
diversities  may  now  and  then  afford  a  subject  for  pseudo- 
patriotic  talk,  but  it  is  in  talk  that  they  are  sure  to 
evaporate.'    Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  the  country 

^  It  has  been  gravely  declared  at  a  Welsh  Eisteddfod  thst  Her  Majesty 
is  properly  Queen  of  Walee  with  the  province  of  Eng^d  annexed. 
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OHAP.  iL  which  fancies  itself  to  be  subject  and  d^raded  is^  in  very 
truth,  a  &youred  district.  Such  a  country  often  has  its 
fiill  share  of  the  advantages  of  the  common  government, 
while  it  keeps  its  own  local  advantages  to  itself/  When 
differences  of  race  and  speech  assume  a  reaUy  serious 
character,  it  shows  that  they  are  real  national  diversitiesiy 
and  that  the  two  countries  ought  to  be  under  separate 
governments.  ^But  mere  local  jealousies  between  town 
and  town,  between  county  and  county,  become  of  no 
political  importance  whatever.  Towns  which,  in  old  Greece 
or  in  medisBval  Italy,  would  have  sent  armies  against  one 
another,  towns  which  would  either  have  lived  in  constant 
warfare,  or  the  stronger  of  which  would  have  reduced  the 
weaker  to  dependence,  have,  in  a  large  modem  kingdom, 
hardly  any  disputes  which  require  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  or  the  Law  Courts.  Under  a  good  central 
government^  which  gives  perfectly  equal  rights  to  all  its 
subjects,  peace  and  good  brotherhood  will  reign  through- 
out the  whole  realm.  And  a  really  good  central  govern- 
ment will  not  attempt  to  push  union  too  &r.  It  will  not 
seek  to  extinguish  that  moderate  amount  of  local  dis- 
tinction, local  feeling,  and  local  independence,  which  is 
both  a  moral  and  a  political  gain.  The  utter  wiping  out 
of  local  distinctions  goes  far  to  reduce  the  whole  realm  to 
that  state  of  subjection  to  a  single  dominant  city  which, 
whether  under  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  is  the  worst 
political  condition  of  alL 

However  this  be,  the  province  and  the  kingdom  have  shown  no  tendencies 
towards  separation  for  several  centuries. 

In  Ganl  matters  seem  to  be  different ;  the  eidstence  of  the  Breton 
Archaeological  Society,  which  one  would  have  thought  was  a  harmless 
body  enough,  has  been  found  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  "  Imperial " 
throne  of  Paris. 

^  Scotchmen  are  eligible  to  the  highest  offices  in  England,  and  thej 
constantly  fill  them  without  any  TCngliRTitni^Ti  feeling  the  least  joalonsy. 
Englishmen  are,  I  suppose,  equally  eligible  to  offices  in  Scotland,  bat  they 
hardly  ever  fill  them. 
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The  same  system,  again,  which  tends  to  take  away  chap.  ii. 
all  canses  of  dispute  between  different  portions  of  the  Lesaeni 
same  natiiMi,  tends  equally  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  of  War. 
external  war  between  difierent  nations.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  recognized  war-law  between  contending  king- 
doms is  much  less  seyere  than  it  is  between  contending 
cities.  The  severity  of  its  actual  exercise  between  the 
disciplined  armies  of  two  civilised  states  is  lessened  in  an 
almost  greater  proportion.  But  take  war  between  great 
states  in  its  worst  form,  take  such  a  war  as  might  be 
waged  between  Alva  on  one  side,  and  Suwarrow  on  the 
other.  Even  such  a  war  as  this  wiU  inflict,  in  proportion 
to  its  scale,  a  far  less  amount  of  human  misery  than  a 
really  milder  conflict  between  two  rival  cities.  It  will  not 
recur  so  often ;  wars  indeed,  when  begun,  may  last  longer, 
but  the  intervals  of  peace  will  be  proportionally  longer 
stilL  And  when  war  does  come,  it  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
localized.  A  happily  situated,  especially  an  insular,  nation 
may  wage  war  after  war,  and  spend  nothing  except  its 
treasures  and  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  actually  engaged. 
To  an  Englishman  war  has  long  meant  only  increased 
taxation  and  the  occasional  death,  what  he  deems  the 
happy  and  glorious  death,  of  some  friend  or  kinsman.  It 
is  quite  another  sort  of  thing  to  endure  all  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  your  lands  ravaged  by  Archidamos  or 
your  city  sacked  by  Charles  the  Bold.  But  there  is  one 
very  important  difference  between  the  warfare  of  Archi- 
damos and  the  warfare  even  of  Charles  the  Bold. 
Archidamos  could  ravage  every  comer  of  Attica^  Charles 
the  Bold  could  ravage  only  a  very  small  part  of  France. 
While  Charles  lay  before  Beauvais,  the  inhabitants  of  1472. 
Bourdeaux  might  sleep,  as  far  as  Charles  was  concerned, 
in  perfect  safety  and  tranquillity.  Even  of  an  invaded 
territory  it  is  only  a  very  small  portion  which  directly  feels 
the  horrors  of  inyasion.     Besides,  the  Great  Powers  have 

G 
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CHAP.  n.  not  uneominonly  agreed  upon  the  ingenioos  plan  of 
sparing  each  other^s  territories  altogether,  and  fighting 
out  their  quarrels  on  neutral  ground.  Thus^  for  a  cen- 
tuiy  or  two,  whenever  there  was  a  war  between  France 
and  Austria^  it  was  generally  carried  on  by  common 
consent  on  the  convenient  battleground  of  Flanders  or 
The  Thirty  Lombardy.  The  worst  war  of  modem  Europe,  the  War 
War,  of  the  Thirty  Years^  derives  its  peculiar  horror  firom 
161S-48.  j|jg  leaving  less  than  usual  of  the  character  of  a  war 
between  two  great  nations.  France,  Sweden^  and  otiier 
powers,  took  a  share  in  it,  but  it  was  primarily  a  civil 
war  of  religion.  As  such^  it  combined,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  horrors  of  a  war  waged  between  small  states  with 
the  scale  of  a  war  waged  between  great  ones.  The 
wars  which  we  can  ourselves  remember,  the  Russian  War 
of  1854-6  and  the  Lombard  campaign  <^  1859,  have 
been  mere  child's  play  compared  with  the  great  internal 
wars  either  of  Oreece  or  of  Germany.  The  scale  of  the 
powers  engaged  of  course  caused  a  tremendous  loss  of 
life  among  actual  combatants^  but  the  general  amount  of 
misery  inflicted  on  the  world  was  trifling  in  pioporti<m  to 
what  was  caused  either  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  or  by 
the  War  of  Thirty  Years.  Cases  of  special  cruelty  or  per- 
fidy in  modem  warfare  have  been  almost  wholly  confined  to 
local  and  civU  conflicts,  and  those  most  commonly  among 
the  less  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  whole,  the 
substitution  of  large  kingdoms  for  city-commcmwealths  has 
immeasurably  softened  the  horrors  of  war.^ 
Lessening  And  as  the  system  of  laige  states  abolishes  local 
str^.  war&re  and  diminishes  the  severity  of  national  warfare, 
so  we  have  seen  by  implication  that  it  very  seriously 
diminishes  the  bitterness  of  political  strife.  These  ad- 
vantages form  a  great^  indeed  an.  overwhelming,  balance 

1  See  however,  on  the  other  side,  an  eloquent  description  in  Siamondi, 
Repub.  ItaL  ii.  448. 
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of  gaiDL  on  the  side  of  the  large  stata     Bot  it  most  not  ohaf.  il 
be  foigotten  that  there  is  a  reyerse  to  this  picture  aha 

We  hare  seen  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  city-  DiMdymn- 
commonwealth  is  the  political  education  which  it  gives^  ^1^^ 
the  high  standard  which  it  tends  to  keep  up  among  *^*^^ 
indiTidnal   citizena       This   is  the  natural  result  of  a  inferior 
fouichise,    like  that   of  the   city-commonwealth,    which  ^^^^on, 
makes  it  at  once  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  exercise  direct  deliberation  and  judgement  on  public 
affairs.    This  education  a  city-democracy  gives  to  all  the 
citizens ;  even  an  aristocracy  or  timocracy^  at  all  liberally 
constituted  gives  it  to  a  large  portion  of  them.     But  in  a 
large  state  the  only  way  in  which  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
can  have  any  share  in  the  government  is  by  choosing  their 
representatives  in  the  Pariiament  or  other  National  Assem- 
bly.    It  is  plain  that  such  a  franchise  as  this^  indirect  in 
itself  and  rarely  exercised,  cannot  supply  the  same  sort 
of  poHtical  teaching  as  a  seat  in  the  Athenian  Aaaembly. 
A  large  nnmber  of  the  electors  will  always  remain  ignorant 
and  careless  of  pnUic  affairs  to  a  degree  that  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  citizen  of  Athens  ever  was.      Under  ignorance 
any  conceivable  electoral  system^  many  votes  will  be  given  option  of 
blindly,  recklessly,  and  oorruptiy.    Men  who  are  careless  ^^ 
about  political  differencesy  if  well  to  do  in  the  world 
and  not  devoid  of  a  ccmscience^  will  not  vote  at  all ;  if 
they  are  at  once  pocv  and  unprincipled,  they  will  sell 
their  votes.    Many  again  who  are  not  corrupted  will  be 
deceived ;  a  hustings  speech  has  become  almost  a  proverb 
for  imincerity.    This  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  corrup- 
tion amcmg  the  doctors  appears  to  be  the  inherent  vice  of 

^  In.  6re^  political  langoage  a  Fmoeracy  (riftoicpwrla)  is  a  goyemment 
where  the  franchifle  depends  on  a  property  qualification,  difltingniflhed  from 
the  Democracy,  which  ia  common  to  all  citisena,  and  from  the  Aristocracy, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  hereditary  class. 

6  2 
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CHAP.  11.  representatiye  goyeniment  on  a  large  scale.  There  is 
probably  no  form  of  goyemment  under  which  bribery 
can  be  wholly  preyented  It  is  a  yice  which  occurs 
eyerywhere  in  some  shape  or  other,  but  which  yaries 
its  shapes  infinitely.  If  bribery  appears  in  a  despotism 
or  in  a  city-conunonwealth,  it  commonly  takes  the  form  of 
bribery  of  the  rulers ;  in  a  representatiye  goyemment, 
it  takes  the  form,  the  reaUy  worse  form,  of  bribery  of  the 
elector&  The  ministers  of  despotic  Kings^  the  chief 
citizens  of  aristocratic  republics,  haye  been  open  to  bribes 
in  all  ages.  The  chief  citizens  of  democracies  lie  equally 
under  the  same  slur.  At  Athens  we  hear  constant  com- 
plaints of  bribery;  but  it  is  always  bribery  of  that 
particular  kind  wWch  is  unknown  among  ouJvea  We 
Different  hear  of  demagogues  and  generals  being  bribed  to  follow 
bribery  at  this  or  that  line  of  policy.  The  chaige  was  probably  in 
and^k^  many  cases  unfounded,  for  charges  of  corruption  are 
England,  ^j^gy  ^q  bring  and  hard  to  disproye.  But  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  often  brought  and  so  readily  belieyed  shows 
at  least  that  it  was  felt  not  to  be  improbable.  It  is 
certain  that  any  citizen  who  was  known  to  be  aboye 
corruption  obtained,  on  that  account,  a  degree  of  public 
confidence  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  Nikia3 
and  Phdkidn,  was  aboye  his  general  desert  But  of 
bribery  in  the  popular  courts  of  justice  we  hear  yery 
little,  and  of  bribery  in  the  Assembly  itself  we  hear 
absolutely  nothing.  That  Assembly  doubtless  passed 
many  foolish,  hasty,  and  passionate  yotes,  but  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  it  neyer  passed  a  corrupt  yote.  But 
we  may  belieye  that  Kledn  or  Hyperboles  often  had 
his  reward  for  the  motion  which  he  made  to  the  People, 
and  to  which  the  People  assented  in  good  faith.  Among 
ourselyes  the  yice  manifests  itself  in  an  exactly  opposite 
shape.  Eledn  was  accused  of  receiying  bribes  himself,  but 
neyer  of  bribing  others.     No  recent  English  statesman  has 
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ever  been  aufipected  of  receiying  bribes^  but  few  perhaps  ohap.  it* 
are  altogether  iimocent  of  giTing  them.  It  is  long  indeed 
since  any  great  English  Minister  has  made  a  fortune  by 
corruption  of  any  kind.  But  in  the  last  century  Members 
of  Parliament  were  bought  with  hard  cash ;  in  the  present 
oentuiy  the  representatiyes  are  no  longer  bribed  them- 
selyes,  but  they  do  not  scruple  to  bribe  the  electors.  The 
example  of  Bome  might  possibly  be  quoted  on  the  other 
side.  Rome  was  a  city-commonwealth,  and  jet,  in  the 
later  and  corrupt  days  of  the  republic,  bribery  at  elections 
was  as  common  at  Bome  as  it  is  among  ourselves.  But  this 
was  eyidently  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  it  common 
among  ourselves.  The  Tribes  were  open  to  bribery, 
because  they  had,  in  those  days,  become  little  more 
than  an  electoral  body;  their  legislative  power  had 
long  been  hardly  more  than  a  shadow.  There  are 
then  two  forms  of  corruption,  each  the  natural  growth 
of  a  particular  state  of  things,  and  each  of  which  has 
its  peculiar  evils.  The  corruption  of  a  single  great 
Minister  may  do  greater  immediate  harm  to  the  state 
than  the  wholesale  corruption  of  half  the  boroughs  in 
England.  But  when  electors  generally  come  to  look  on 
a  vote  as  a  commodity  to  be  sold  instead  of  a  duty  to 
be  discharged,  when  they  look  on  a  seat  in  Parliament 
as  a  favour  to  be  paid  for  instead  of  a  trust  to  be  con- 
ferred, more  damf^  is  done  to  the  political  and  moral 
instincts  of  the  people  than  if  a  corrupt  Minister  took 
hostile  gold  to  betray  an  army  to  defeat  or  to  conduct 
a  n^ociation  to  dishonour. 

These  vices  of  ignorance  and  corruption  in  the  electoral 
body  seem  to  be  the  inherent  evil  of  modem  representative 
government    There  is  no  panacea,  whether  of  conservative  These 
or  of  democratic  reform,  which  can  wholly  remove  them.  herentTn 
Vote  by  Ballot  would  probably  do  a  good  deal  to  lessen  in-  ^^^^^' 
timidation  and  something  to  lessen  cgrruption ;  but  there  is 
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CHAP.  II.  no  reason  to  think  that  it  would  entirely  wipe  out  the 
Btain.  Nor  can  corruption  be  got  rid  of  by  limiting 
the  femchiae  to  some  confiiderable  property-qualification. 
Actual  bribeiy  may  be  got  rid  of,  but  not  corruption  in 
all  its  forms.  Those  whose  social  positi^i  sets  them 
above  bemg  bribed  with  hard  cash  wiU  easfly  find  out 
ways  of  repaying  themselves  for  their  votes  by  appoint- 
ments in  the  public  service  or  by  jobs  at  the  public 
expense.'  And  the  vices  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  Reform  Bills.  Ign<»rance  and 
prejudice  are  the  monopoly  of  no  particular  social  class 
and  of  no  particular  political  party.  Really  wise  men 
and  good  citizens  are  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down 
among  all  classes  and  all  parties.  No  system  has  yet 
been  found  which  will  make  them,  and  none  but  them, 
the  sole  possessors  of  political  power.  No  class  has 
any  real  right  to  despise  any  other  class,  whether  above 
or  below  it  in  the  social  scale.  In  times  of  any  wide- 
spread political  delusion,  a  Papal  Aggression,  for  instance, 
or  a  Russian  War,  the  madness  seizes  upon  all  ranks 
and  aU  parties  indiscriminately.  The  few  who  still  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  reason  are  a  small  minority  made  up  out  of 
all  classes  and  all  parties.  Yeiy  little  then  is  gained  by 
Thevmay  mcTO  legislative  restrictions  of  the  franchise.  The  vices 
ated  but     ^^  electoral  ignorance  and  corruption  are  inherent  in  the 

^m^:;^^^  »y»*^°^  Th^y  ^  ^"^  ^^^  «d«  «^  European  Parliamen- 
tary  Qovemment,  just  as  Athenian  Democracy  and  Ame- 
rican Federalism  have  also  their  weak  sides  of  other  kinds. 
But  though  the  evil  can  never  be  overcome,  much  may 
be  done  to  alleviate  it  If  well  informed  men  will  make 
it  their  business  to  diffuse  sound  political  knowledge  among 

^  Tocqneville  (Dem.  en  Am.  ii.  88)  says  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philip 
the  bribery  of  an  elector  waa  almost  unknown  in  France.  This  was 
doubtless  because  the  high  qualification  at  which  the  franchise  was  fixed 
engendered  forms  of  corruption  different  from  those  which  are  rife  in  our 
own  boroughs. 
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tile  people ;  if  they  will  deal  with  the  people  aa  men  to  be  chip.  ii. 
reasoned  with,  not  as  bmtea  to  be  chained  or  as  fools  to 
be  ciyoled ;  if  as  laige  a  portion  of  the  people  as  possible 
has  some  direct  share  in  local  matters  howeyer  trifling; 
much  may  be  done  to  raise  the  character  of  the  electoral 
body.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  average  standard 
of  the  electoral  body  of  a  laige  state  will  ever  stand  so 
high  as  the  average  standard  of  the  popular  Assembly 
of  a  small  one.  We  must  not  dream  of  ever  seeing  the 
every-day  Englishman  attam  the  same  political  and  intel- 
lectual position  as  was  held  by  the  erery-day  Athenian. 

On  the  whole  comparison,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Balanoe  of 
the  balanoe  of  advantage  lies  in  favour  of  the  modem  in  &^o^ 
system  of  large  states.  The  small  republic  indeed  deve-  ^|^ 
lopes  its  individual  citizens  to  a  pitch  which  in  the  large 
kingdom  is  utterly  impossible.  But  it  so  developes  them 
at  the  cost  of  bitter  political  strife  within,  and  of  almost 
constant  war&re  without.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  the  highest  form  of  the  city-commonwealth  does 
not  require  slavery  as  the  condition  of  its  most  perfect 
developement  The  days  of  glory  of  such  a  commonwealth 
are  indeed  glorious  beyond  comparison ;  but  it  is  a  glory 
which  is  too  brilliant  to  last,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
short  splendour  of  its  prime  is  too  often  the  unutterable 
wretchedness  of  its  long  old  age.  The  republics  of  Greece 
seem  to  have  been  shown  to  the  world  for  a  moment,  like 
some  model  of  glorified  humanity,  from  which  all  may 
draw  the  highest  of  lessons,  but  which  none  can  hope  to 
reproduce  in  its  perfection.  As  the  literature  of  Greece 
is  the  groundwork  of  all  later  literature,  as  the  art  of 
Greece  is  the  groundwork  of  all  later  art^  so  in  the  great 
Democracy  of  Athens  we  recognize  the  parent  state  of 
law  and  justice  and  freedom,  the  wonder  and  the  example 
of  every  later  age.     But  it  is  an  example  which  we  can 
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CHAT,  11,  no  more  reproduce  than  we  can   call  back  again  the 
inspiration  of  the  Homeric  singer,  the  more  than  human 
skill  of  Pheidias,  or  the  untaught  and  inborn  wisdom  of 
Thucydides.    We  can  neyer  be  like  them,  if  only  because 
they  hare  gone  before.    They  all  belong  to  that  glorious 
Tision  of  the  world's  youth  which  has  passed  away  for 
ever.    The  subject  of  a  great  modem  state  leads  a  life 
less  exciting  and  less,  brilliant,  but  a  life  no  less  useful, 
and  more  orderly  and  peaceful,  than  the  citizen  of  an 
ancient  commonwealth.     But  never  could  we  have  been 
as  we  are,  if  those  ancient  commonwealths  had  not  gone 
before  us.    While  human  nature  remains  what  it  has  been 
for  two  thousand  years,  so  long  will  the  eternal  lessons  of 
the  great  Possession  for  all  Time,^   the  lessons  which 
Perikl^s  has  written  with  his  life  and  Thucydides  with 
his  pen,   the  lessons  expanded  by  the    more  enlaiged 
experience  of  Aristotle  and  Polybios,  the  lessons  which 
breathe  a  higher  note  of  warning  still  as  Demosthenes 
lives  the  champion  of  freedom  and  dies  its  martyr — so 
long  will  lessons  such  as  these  never  cease  to  speak  with 
the  same  truth  and  the  same  freshness  even  to  countless 
generations.      The  continent  which  gave  birth  to  Klei- 
sthen^  and  Caius  licinius  and  Simon  of  Montfort  may 
indeed  be  doomed  to  be   trampled  under  foot  by  an 
Empire  based  on  Universal  Suffrage ;   but  no  pseudo- 
democratic  despot^  no  Cassar  or  Dionysios  ruling  by  the 
national  will  of  half-armillion  of  bayonets,  will  ever  quite 
bring  back  Europe  to  the  state  of  a  land  of  Pharaohs 
and  Nabuchodonosorsy  until  the  History  of  Thucydides, 
the  Politics  of  Aristotle,   and  the  Orations  of  D^mo- 
stheneSy  are  wholly  forgotten  among  men. 

We  have  thus  compared  together  the  two  systems  of 
government  which  form,   as  it  were,   the  poles  of  our 

1  Kriifta  is  dti.     Thuc.  i.  22. 
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inquiry.      We   have    contrasted  the  city-commonwealth,  chap.  ii. 
which  sacrifices  eyerything  else  to  the  full  developement 
of  the  individual  citizen,  and  the  great  modem  kingdom, 
which  sacrifices  eveiything  else  to  the  peace,  order,  and 
general  well-being  of  an  extensive  territory.    Each,  if  it 
be  a  really  good  example  of  its  own  class,  attains  its  own 
object  perfectly;  but  each  leaves  much  that  is  highly 
desirable  unattained.    May  there  .not  be  a  third  system,  Federal 
intermediate  between  the  two,  borrowing  something  from  mentT 
each  of  them,  and  possessing  many  both  of  the  merits  ^^°i.^ 
and  of  the  faults  inherent  in  a  compromise  ?    May  there  between 
not  be  a  system  which  aims  at  both  the  objects  which  are  small 
aimed  at  singly  by  the  other  two  systems,  a  system  which  ®**^^- 
will  probably  attain  neither  object  in  the  perfection  in 
which  it  is  attained  by  the  system  which  aims  at  it  singly, 
but  which  may  at  least  claim  the  merit  of  uniting  the  two 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  ?    Such  a  third  system,  such 
a  compromise,  is  to  be  found  in  that  form  of  government 
which  is  the  special  object  of  our  present  inquiiy,  that 
namely  of  the  Federal  Republic.    A  Federal  Government  It  corn- 
does  not  secure  peace  and  equal  rights  to  its  whole  terri-  though  in 
tory  so  perfectly  as  a  modem  Constitutional  Edngdom.  ^  ^^^ 
It  does  not  develope  the  political  life  of  every  single  special  ad- 
citizen  so  perfectly  as  an  ancient  city-commonwealth.    But  of  bo^ 
it  secures  a  far  higher  amount  of  general  peace  than  the  ^y^*®™®* 
system  of  independent  cities ;  it  gives  its  average  citizens 
a  higher  political  education  than  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  average  subjects  of  extensive  monarchies.     This  form 
of  government  is  a  more  delicate  and  artificial  structure 
than  either  of  the  others ;  its  perfect  form  is  a  late  growth 
of  a  very  high  state  of  political  culture ;  it  is,  even  more 
than  other  forms  of  government,  essentially  the  creation 
of  circumstances,  and  it  will  even  less  than  other  forms 
bear  thoughtlessly  transplanting  to  soils  where  circum- 
stances have  not  prepared  the  ground  for  it.     For  all 
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CHAP.  II.  these  reasons  there  is  no  political  system  which  affords 
a  more  curious  political  study  at  any  time.  And,  at  this 
present  moment,  the  strength  and  the  weakness  which 
it  is  displaying  before  our  eyes  make  its  origin  and  its 
probable  destiny  the  most  interesting  of  all  political 
problems. 

I  have  said  that  Federalism  is  essentially  a  compro- 
mise,^ an  artificial  product  of  an  advanced  state  of  poli- 
tical culture.  Near  approaches  to  it  may  be  found  in 
very  early  stages  of  society,  and  yet  it  is  clearly  not  a 
system  which  would  present  itself  at  the  very  beginnings 
of  political  life.  It  is  probable  that  both  the  great 
kingdom  and  the  independent  city  existed  before  the 
system  of  Federations  was  thought  of.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  both  great  kingdoms  and  independent  cities 
had  reached  a  high  degree  of  splendour  and  of  political 
importance  before  Federal  Governments  played  any  re- 
only  suited  markable  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Federalism 
iwritiona!  ^  *  ^^™*  ^^  government  which  is  likely  to  arise  only 
under  certain  peculiar  circumstances^'  and  its  warmest 
admirers  could  hardly  wish  to  propagate  it,  irrespective 
of  circumstances,  throughout  the  world  in  general  No 
one  could  wish  that  Athens,  in  the  days  of  her  glory, 
should  have  stooped  to  a  Federal  union  with  other 
Grecian  cities.  No  one  could  wish  to  cut  up  our  United 
Kingdom  into  a  Federation,  to  invest  English  Counties 
with  the  rights  of  American  States^  or  even  to  restore 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  quasi-Federal  position  which 
they  held  before  their  respective  Unions.     A  Federal 


1  See  Bernard's  Lectures,  p.  73. 

'  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Federation  is  possible  and  desirable 
are  discussed  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  (Dem.  en  Am.  i.  269,  et  seqq.)  and  by 
Mr.  Mill  (Rep.  Gov,  p.  298).  It  is  curious  to  see  the  different  aspects  in 
which  the  matter  is  looked  at  by  two  such  able  writers.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  them,  but  each  supplies  something  which  is  wanting 
in  the  other. 
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Union,  to  be  of  any  Talue,  must  arise  by  the  establifih-  cbap.  n. 
ment  of  a  cIoBcr  tie  between  elements  which  were  before 
distinct^  not  by  the  diyision  of  members  which  have  been 
iiitherto  more  doeely  united.  All  that  I  here  claim  for 
Federal  CroTemment — ^though,  to  be  sure,  no  more  can 
be  claimed  for  any  other  sort  of  goTemment — ^is  that  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  possible  form  of  goTemment 
among  others,  having  its  own  adyantages  and  its  own 
disadvantages,  suited  for  some  times  and  places  and  not 
suited  for  others,  and  which,  like  aU  other  forms  of 
gOTemment,  may  be  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  wise 
or  foolish,  just  as  may  happen.  At  this  moment  there  Po^ar 
is  unreasonable  prejudice  abroad  against  Federal  Goyem-  o^  the  ^ 
ment  in  genend.  Thk  ib  partly  becaase  we  hold  ounelreB,  ""'i^*^ 
and  that  quite  justly,  to  hare  lately  suffered  a  wrong  at 
the  hands  of  one  particular  Federal  QoTemment,*  partly 
because  it  is  thou^t  by  many  that  the  disruption  of  the 
greatest  Federal  Goyemment  that  the  world  ever  saw  proves 
that  no  Federal  Government  can  possibly  hold  t(^ether. 
A  moment's  thought  will  show  the  fiedlacy  of  any  such  in- 
ferences. They  are  exactly  the  sort  of  hasty  conclusions 
which  a  knowledge  of  general  history  dispels.  All  that 
these  fects  prove  is  the  indisputable  truth  that  a  Federal 
constitution  is  not  necessarily  a  perfect  constitution,  that 
the  Federal  form  of  government  enjoys  no  immunity  from 
the  various  weaknesses  and  dangers  which  beset  all  forms 
of  government.  They  undoubtedly  prove  the  existence 
of  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  the  American  Re- 
public ;    they  probably  prove  that   circumstances    have 

^  Januaiy,  1862.  These  errors  are  fostered  by  the  strange  habit  which 
the  newspapers  have  of  calling  the  Government  at  Washington,  **the 
Federal  Government,"  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  the  world,  or  as  if  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  were  not  equally  a  Federal  (Govern- 
ment. It  wonld  be  about  as  reasonable  to  call  any  kingdom  with  which 
we  had  a  dispute  '*lhe  Royal  Government,"  and  to  make  inferences  un- 
favourable to  monarchy. 
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CHAP.  IT.  rendered  it  undesirable   that  the  whole  Union  should 
No  general  remain  united  by  a  single  Federal  bond.    But  they  prove 

■J      jm  *  • 

to  be  made  ^^  JnoTe  against  Federalism  in  the  abstract  than  the 
^^™         misgoTemment  of  particular  Kings   and  the  occasional 

re  com 

American  disruption  of  their  kingdoms  prove  against  Monarchy  in 
the  abstract.  At  this  stage  of  my  work  I  desire  to  keep 
myself  as  clear  as  possible  from  the  tangled  maze  of 
.  recent  American  politics.  I  postpone  to  a  later  stage 
any  definite  judgement  on  questions  which  have  as  yet 
hardly  become  matters  of  history.  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned to  judge  betTfeen  North  and  South,  to  act 
as  the  accuser  or  the  champion  either  of  President  Lin- 
coln or  of  President  Davis.  I  have  to  deal  only  with 
such  mistaken  inferences  from  recent  events  as  affect 
the  general  question  of  Federal  Government  I  am 
not  concerned  to  defend  either  Mr.  Lincoln  or  Mr. 
Davis;  but  I  am  concerned  to  answer  any  inferences 
which  reflect  on  the  wisdom  either  of  Markos  and  Aratos 
or  of  Washington  and  Hamilton.  The  South  has  seceded 
from  the  North,  whether  rightiy  or  wrongly  I  do  not  here 
pronounce.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  say  the  least, 
a  plausible  case  can  be  made  out  on  behalf  of  Secession 
on  the  ground  of  expediency.^  It  is  quite  possible  that 
there  may  not  have  been  that  degree  of  mutual  sympathy* 
between  the  States  without  which  a  Federal  Government 
cannot  be  successfrdly  carried  on.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  TTnion,  as  it  stood,  was  too  large  to  be  prq^erly 
governed  as  one  Federal  conmionwealth,  perhaps  as  one 

^  Mr.  Spence's  arguments  (American  Union,  p.  198)  to  show  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  Secession  carry  no  conviction  to  my  mind,  but  his  arguments 
on  the  ground  of  expediency  deserve,  to  say  the  least,  the  most  careful 
answer  that  the  North  can  give  them. 

Professor  Bernard's  Lectures  on  the  constitutional  question  seem  to  me 
to  maintain  a  yery  just  mean  between  the  extreme  views  of  Mr.  Spcncc  on 
the  one  side  and  Mr.  Motley  on  the  other. 

s  See  Mill,  Representative  Government,  p.  298. 
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commonwealth  of  any  kind.     All  these  admissions  would  chap.  ii. 
prove  nothing,  either  against  Federal  Qoyemment  in  the 
abstract,  or  against  the  wisdom  of  the  foimders  of  the 
particular   Federal   GoTemment  of  the  United  States. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  continuance  of  the  American 
Union  was  undesirable,  that  it  was  expedient  and  just 
for  the  Southern  States   to   separate.    This   proves  no  similar 
more  than  is  proved  by  similar  disruptions  in  the  case  ti^^n 
of  monarchies.     In  different  ages  of  European  history,  t^ojase 
Sdly  has  seceded  from  Naples,  Portugal  has  seceded  archies, 
from  Spaia,  Greece  has  seceded  from  Turkey,  Belgium 
has  seceded  from  Holland,  Hungary,  we  all  trust,  is  about 
to  secede  from  Austria.    These  examples  are  not  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  proving  the  inherent  weakness  and 
absurdity  of  Monarchy.    The  secession  of  South  Carolina 
and  her  sisters  goes  exactly  as  far  and  no  further  to  prove 
the  inherent  weakness  and  absurdity  of  Federalism.   What 
all  these  instances  prove  is  merely  this,  thaty  both  under 
Monarchies  and  under  Federations,  States  are  sometimes 
joined  together  which  had  better  be  separated.    So  far  no  case 
from  the  disruption  proving  anything  against  Federal- ^^^^^^^ 
ism  in  the  abstract,  it  does   not   even   prove  anything  ^  8«^o^<^> 
against  the  American  Union  as  it  came  forth  from  the 
hands  of  its  founders.    Those  founders,  when  they  legis-  nor  against 
lated  for  thirteen  States  on  the  Atlantic  border,  could  not  ^^"' 
foresee  the  enormous  extension  of  the  Republic  from  American 

Union. 

Ocean  to  Ocean.  Nor  could  they  foresee  those  vast 
diversities  of  interest  and  feeling  which  have,  since  their 
time,  arisen  between  the  different  sections  of  the  original 
Union.  The  opposition  between  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding  States,  between  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing States^  is  an  opposition  which  has  arisen  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution*  Could  they 
have  foreseen  all  that  has  happened  since  their  day, 
Washington  and   his  colleagues  would  have  been,   not 
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CHAP.  n.  merely  the  wise  but  fallible  men  which  they  imdoubtedly 
were,  but  unerring  prophets,  a  character  to  which  they 
Testimony  laid  no  claim.  And,  after  all,  the  Southern  States  have, 
Southern  IB  their  Teiy  secession,  paid  the  highest  tribute  that  could 
to^^  be  paid  to  the  general  principle  of  Federalism*  lliey 
Federal      ]^Ye  scccdcd  from  ouc  Federal  QoTemment  only  to  set 

Prmciple. 

1861.  up  another.  Their  first  act  has  been  to  re-enact  the  old 
Federal  Constitution,  with  only  such  changes  in  detail 
as  the  experience  of  seventy  years  had  shown  to  be 
Parallel  of  necdfuL'  That  Belgium,  in  separating  firom  the  Dutch 
and  Hoi-  Monarchy,  still  remained  a  kingdom,  proves  far  more  in 
land.  fiiYour  of  Monarchy  than  its  separation  proves  against 
it.  So  the  fact  that  the  Southern  States^  in  separating 
firom  the  old  Federal  Union,  forthwith  set  up  a  new 
Federal  Union  of  their  own,  proves  fiir  more  in  &vour  of 
Federalism  in  the  abstract  than  their  separation  proves 
against  it.  I  abstain  at  present  not  only  fit)m  enter- 
ing on  the  details  of  the  recent  Secession,  but  even 
fix>m  entering  on  the  details  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
itself.  I  refer  to  them  here  only  to  answer  popular 
objections^  to  show  that  recent  events  in  America  prove 
absolutely  nothing  against  Federalism  in  the  abstract^ 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  and  defects  of  Federalism  and  other  forms  of 
government  as  dispassionately  in  1862  as  we  could  have 
done  in  1860. 

I  have  several  times^  when  speaking  of  Federal  Qovem- 
ments,  assumed  incidentally  that  their  constitution  will  be 
republican,  just  as  I  have  also  sometimes  assumed  inci- 
dentally that  the  ccmstitution  of  a  lai^e  consolidated  state 
will  be  monarchicaL  I  have  done  so  simply  because,  up 
to  this  time,  experience  has  shown  that  they  commonly 

^  See  the  Confederate  Constitution  in  Ellison's  Slavery  and  Soceesion 
(London,  IMl),  p.  812. 
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are  bo.    There  is  indeed  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  cbap.  ii. 
the  goyemment  of  a  large  country  might  permanently 
assume  the  form  of  an  Indivisible  or  Consolidated  Re- 
public.   There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  A  large 
a  large  state»  with  an  Assembly  representing  the  whole  be  a  Re- 
nalion,  might  not  intrust  executire  functions,  not  to  a  ^^^^^ 
hereditary  King  directed  by  Ministers  approyed  by  the  ^^ng  a 
Assembly,  but  to  an  avowedly  electire  Council  of  State  tioo. 
or  to   a  President  chosen  for  a  term  of  years.    The 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  establish  such  a  government 
have  been  so  few  that  their  feulure  by  no  means  proves 
that  some  future  attempt  may  not  be  successfuL    They 
have  commonly  been  made  under  much  less  fitvourable 
circumstances,  and  under  much  less  worthy  leaders^  than 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     Some 
Cromwell  or  Buonaparte  has  commonly  soon  appeared 
to  convert  the  Republic  into  a  Tyranny.    No  one  can  No  argu- 
moom  oyer  the  extbction  of  the  Rump  in  Enghmd  ?Al*"'" 
The  republican  constitution  was  in  no  sense  the  work  of  ^?^ 

*^  ^       failures  m 

the  nation ;  the  mockery  of  a  representative  body  which  England 
ordidned  it  was  in  truth  an  oligarchy  in  no  whit  better  than  France. 
the  royal  despotism  which  it  succeeded  or  the  I^rranny  by 
which  it  was  followed.     The  last  French  Republic  fell 
because  of  the  twofold  madness  of  placing  a  bom  con- 
spirator at  the  head  of  a  free  state  and  of  entrusting  a 
republican  President  with  the  command  of  an  enormous 
army.     Instances  like  these  certainly  do  not  show  that 
the  Consolidated  Republic  is  at  all  an  impossible  form  of 
government  for  a  large  country.    But  since,  as  a  matter  of 
&ct,  all  the  greatest  states  of  the  world  are,  and  commonly 
have  been,   monarchically  governed,  I  have,  for  conve- 
nience, in  my  c(»uparison  of  the  great  state  with  the 
small    commonwealth,    assumed    that    the    great   state 
would  be  a  monarchy.     So,   on  the  other  hand,   there  A  Federa- 
is  no  abstract  absurdity  in  supposing  that  a  league  of  com^^^ 
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CHAP.  n.  monarchies,  especially  constitutional  monarchies^  might  aa- 
of  mon-  sume  the  true  Federal  fonn.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
^'  all  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  Federations,  past  and 
present,  haye  always  been  Republics.  I  have  therefore, 
in  like  manner  often  assumed,  in  contrasting  Federal 
states  with  others,  that  the  Federal  state  would  be  a 
Republic* 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  Federal  Monarchy 
is  one  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  follow  out  a  little 
further.      The  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  between  sove- 
reign  princes,  if  strictly  carried  out,  would  produce  some- 
Approaxjh  thing  Tcry  like  a  kingly  Federatioa"    The  vassal  prince 
Feder^ism  is  soTcreigu  in  his  internal  administration,  but  his  foreign 
Feudal      policy  must  be  directed  by  that  of  his  suzerain.      He 
system,      must  never  wage  war  against  him,  and  he  must  follow  his 
standard  against  other  enemies.     But  in  truth  this  is  an 
ideal  which  has  never  been  fully  carried  out,  and,  if  it 
were  carried  out,  it  would  not  produce  a  perfect  Federal 
Government     It  has  never  been  carried  out^  because  the 
harmonious  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  which  it  supposes 
hafl  never  permanently  existed    Sometimes  a  too  power- 
ful suzerain  has  reduced  his  vassals  from  the  estate  of 
vassals  to  that  of   subjects.      Sometimes  too  powerful 
vassals  have  thrown  off  vassalage  altogether,  and  have 
The  theory  grown  into  independent    sovereigns.      The  one  process 
carried      took  placc  in  France  and  the  other  in  Germany.     By 
^^^  annexing  the  dominions  of  their  vassal  princes,  the  Kings 

of  Paris  extended  their  territories  to  the  sea,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Pyrenees.'  In  Germany  the  vassal  princes  and 
commonwealths  gradually  grew  into  practical  indepen- 
dence of  their  nominal  King  the  Emperor.      The  very 

^  See  Archdeacon  Denison's  Prize  Essay  on  Federal  Government  (Oxford, 
1829),  p.  88. 

*  See  the  Federalist,  No.  17,  p.  90. 

'  The  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  not  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  which  have 
been  reached  by  another  process.     See  above,  p.  81. 
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name  of   the  German  Ejngdom   died  out    in    popular  chap.  n. 
thought  and  popular  language.^    The  old  Germanic  body 
is  often  spoken  of  as  a  Confederation,  and  it  may  fairly 
claim  to  rank  among  Confederations  of  the  looser  kind 
But  it  was  a  Confederation  only  so  fieir  as  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  monarchy.     Its  modem  successor,  the  so-called 
German  Confederation,  has  but  little  of  the  true  Federal 
character  about  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  Federal,  it  is  not 
monarchic.    Some  of  its  members  are  even  now  Republics, 
and  it  has  not,  like  the  old  Empire,  any  acknowledged 
monarchic  head.     And,  eyen  if  the  feudal  theory  had  oyer  and,  if 
been  harmoniously  carried  out,  the  relation  of  yassal  prin-  ^!1^  would 
cipalities  to  an  Imperial  head  would  not  of  itself  amount  ^^^ J*^^ 
to  the  true  Federal  relation.     It  would  rather  resemble  Federa- 
the  relation  of  dependent  alliance  in  which  Chios  and 
MitylenS  stood  to  Athena     To  produce  anything  like 
true  Federalism,  all  national  affairs  should  be  ordered  in 
a  National   Assembly,   an  institution   which   in   feudal 
France  was  neyer  attempted,  and  to  which  the  Imperial 
Diet  of  Germany  presented  only  a  yery  feeble  approach. 
It   is  indeed  possible  in  theory  that  the  powers  of  the  Scheme 
American  President,  as  they  stand,  might  be  yested  in  a  Federal 
hereditary  or  electiye  King,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  ^^^^^^'^^^yj 
Goyemors  of  the  States,  as  they  stand,  might  be  yested 
in  hereditary  or  electiye  Dukes.     Such  an  Union  would 
be  a  true  Monarchic  Federation.     The  connexion  would 
be  strictly  Federal,  and  Kings  and  Dukes  would  be  in* 
yested  with  really  higher  powers  than  were  held  by  a  King 
of  Poland  or  a  Duke  of  Venice.     But  such  a  constitution 
has  neyer  existed ;  it  would  be  a  political  machine  eyen  mdikely 
more  delicate  and  hard  to  work  than  a  Federation  of 

s  The  name  however  remamed  down  to  the  last  The  formal  titles,  even 
of  Francis  the  Second,  were  ''Erwahlter  Romischer  Kaiser,  Konig  in 
Germanien  nnd  Jemsalem."  These  he  laid  aside,  and,  dissatisfied  with  his 
hereditary  rank  of  Archdnke,  assumed  the  portentous  title  of  **  Emperor 
of  Anstria. " 

H 
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oHAF.  11.  Bepul^licB.     We  may  safely  say  that  it  could  not  last 

through  a  single  generation. 

other  ap-       But    kingly  states    have    sometimes    made  a  nearer 

to  Federal  approach  to  true  Federalism  than  anything  that  could 

Monarchy,  practically  gTOw  out  of  the  relation  of  lord  and  yassaL 

We  may  pass  by  instances  in  remote  ages  and  barbarous 

countries,  of  whose  details  we  have  no  record.    Such  may, 

or  may  not,  have  been  the  Twelve  Kings  of  f^gypt  ^  and  the 

Five  Lords  of  the  Hiilistines.'    We  may  pass  by  the 

A.D.  1859.  abortive  scheme  of  a  Confederation  of  Italian  Princes  with 

the  Pope  at  their  head,  which  was  put  forth  by  Louis 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  only  to  become  the  laughing-stock 

Two  or      of  Europe.    A  far  nearer  approach  may  be  found  in  the 

Kingdoms  <^^se  of  the  uniou  of  two  or  more  kingdoms  under  one 

under  one  g^jjjg^'    The  kingdoms  so  joined  may  form  one  state  in  all 

their  relations  with  other  powers,  while  they  may  retain 

the  most  perfect  independence  in  all  internal  matters ; 

they  may  keep  their  own  laws,  their  own  constitutions^ 

and  a  distinct  administration  of  the  ordinary  government 

A.D.  1603-  Such  were  England   and  Scotland   during  the  century 

1707 

between  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  and  the  Union  of  the 
A.D.  1782-  Kingdoms ;  such  were  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  last  century;  such  have 
A.D.  1814-  been  Sweden  and  Norway  for  nearly  fifty  years  past.  But 
such  unions  have  been  few  in  number,  and  they  have 
commonly  been  the  result  of  accident.  A  Kingdom  has 
been  conquered  or  inherited  by  the  King  of  another 
Kingdom ;  it  has  received  the  stranger  as  its  sovereign,  but 
it  has  retained  its  own  constitution  and  laws.  When  many 
states  have  been  so  united,  as  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
the  Kings  of  Oastile,  and  the  so-called  "Emperors"  of 
Austria,  had  they  been  governed  with  any  regard  to  right 
and  justice,  something  like  a  Federal  Monarchy  might 

>  Herod,  ii.  c.  147.  *  1  Sain.  tL  4. 

'  Mill,  Representative  Government,  p.  803. 
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have  been  the  result.    But  in  Spain,  tiie  rights  of  inde-  chap.  n. 
pendent  kingdoms  first  sank  into  mere  proyincial  liberties,  Spain ; 
and  then  were  absorbed  by  the  general  despotism  of  the 
common  Sovereign.    Spain  has  risen  again,  not  indeed  as 
a  Confederation,  but  as  a  constitutional  kingdom,  which 
lacks  nottdng  except  rulers  worthy  of  the  nation.     In  the 
case  of  the  ''Austrian  Empire/'  long  years  of  tyranny  and  The 
faithlessness  haye  produced  a  hatred  of  the  central  power  Empire ;  *' 
which  separation  alone  can  satisfy.     But,  were  this  other- 
wise,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  union  of  such  utterly 
incongruous  nations,  eyen  on    the  mildest  and  justest 
terods,  could  ever  satisfy  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
Federation  of  any  kind.    Where  only  two  crowns  have 
been  thus  united,  a  tendency  to  more  perfect  union  has 
commonly  arisen.    This,  in  its  best  form,  has  taken  the 
form  of  an  equal  fusion  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  in  its  worst 
form  it  has  degenerated  into  an  absorption  of  the  weaker 
kingdom  by  the  stronger.    In  our  own  country,  Scotland  Great  Bn- 
has  first  been  united  with  England,  and  then  Ireland  has  Ireland ; 
been  united  with  Great  Britain.  Of  cases  where  such  more 
perfect  union  has  not  followed,  the  most  permanent  and 
beneficial  has  been  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Ihat  Sweden 
is  to  say,  the  terms  of  union  preserved  to  Norway  liberties  Norway. 
which  otherwise  she  might  have  lost     The  union  was  a 
desirable  mean  between  mere  absorption  by  Sweden,  and 
an  attempt  at  perfect  independence  which  would  probably 
have  been  firuitless.    The  union  has  worked  well,  through 
the  indomitable  love  of  freedom  which  reigns  in  the  noble 
Norwegian  nation.     But  it  is  hardly  a  system  which  a 
patriotic  Norwegian  would  haye  hit  upon  as  desirable  for 
its  own  sake.   On  the  whole  the  general  tendency  of  history 
is  to  show  that,  though  a  Monarchic  Federation  is  by  no 
means  theoretically  impossible,  yet  a  Republican  Federar 
tion  is  far  more  likely  to  exist  as  a  permanent  and 
flourishing  system.    We  may  therefore,  in  the    general 

H  2 
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CHAP.  iL  course  of  our  comparison,  practically  assume  tiiat  a  Federal 
state  will  be  also  a  Republican  state. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Federal  system  as  one  intermediate 

between  the  systems  of  large  and  of  small  states,  it  may 

be  objected  that  the  states  which  compose  a  Federation 

may  be  either  large  or  small  states,  according  to  the 

definitions  of  lai^e  and  small  states  which  I  have  already 

Members    given.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  members  of  a 

ration  may  Confed^tition  may  be  either  single  cities  or  states  of  a 

ati^^'or     considerable  size.    The  Achaian  League  was  a  League  of 

States  of    Cities,  the  United  States  are  a  League  of  countries,  many 

consider-  i        ,         t  * 

able  size,  of  which  exceed  in  size  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
It  therefore  naturally  follows,  that  in  Achaia  the  internal 
goTcmments  of  the  several  cities  resembled  tiiose  of  any 
other  Greek  democracy,  while  the  internal  goyemments  of 
the  several  American  States  follow  the  common  type  of 
modem  European  constitutions.  That  is  to  say,  tiie 
Achaian  cities  had  primary,  the  American  States  have 
representative  Assemblies.  It  is  clear  that  a  great  com- 
monwealth, like  the  State  of  New  Yoric,  is  as  much 
obliged  to  adopt  representative  institutions  as  England 
or  Italy.^  But  though  the  component  parts  of  a  Federation 
may  be  as  large  on  the  map  as  some  European  kingdoms^ 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  states  which  really  occupy  the 
same  position.  This  great  size  of  the  States  is  peculiar  to 
the  American  Union,  and  we  must  take  into  account  the 

^  Switzerland  exhibits  an  intermediate  state  of  things.  Some  Cantons 
have  primary,  others  have  jepresentative  Assemblies.  It  is  only  in  one  or 
two  of  the  largest  Cantons  that  representation  can  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  on  geographical  grounds.  It  must  have  been  introduced  else- 
where by  the  influence  of  the  common  type  of  European  freedom.  A 
Canton  like  Geneva,  consisting  of  a  large  town  with  a  very  small  sur^ 
rounding  territory,  would  have  seemed  the  place  of  all  others  to  revive  a 
Democracy  of  the  Athenian  kind.  But  the  constitution  of  Geneva,  though 
democratic,  is  representative ;  D^mos,  in  his  purity,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
fiome  of  the  small  rural  Cantons  which  contein  no  important  town. 
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difference  of  scale  between  America  and  Europe.     In  a  chap.  ii. 

newly  settled  continent^  a  country  which  covers  as  much  Difference 

ground  as  France  or  Spain  may»  in  population,  in  every-  Europe 

thing  in  short  except  mere  extent,  be  only  on  a  level  with  ^^  ^^ 

a  small  Swiss  Canton  or  German  Duchy.    The  difference  ^^con- 
sidered. 

may  be  seen  not  only  between  Europe  and  America^ 
but  between  the  older  and  newer  parts  of  the  American 
Union  itself  The  area  of  Texas  is  between  three  aiid  four 
times  as  great  as  the  area  of  all  the  New  Enghmd  States ; 
the  population  of  Texas^  bond  and  free,  is  less  than  half 
the  population  of  the  one  State  of  Massachusetts.^  Though 
several  of  the  States  are  of  the  size  of  kingdoms,  it  is  only 
one  or  two  in  which  it  would  not  be  perfect  madness  to  set 
up  as  whoUy  independent  powers.  A  Federal  connexion 
with  other  states  is  just  as  necessary  to  most  of  them  as  it 
was  to  the  Achaian  cities,'  or  as  it  now  is  to  tha  Swiss 
Cantons.  Still  it  undoubtedly  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  character  of  a  Federation,  whether  its  members  are 
single  cities  or  states  of  such  a  size  as  to  require  Repre- 
sentative Assemblies.  That  is  to  say,  while  Federations, 
as  a  class,  occupy  a  position  intermediate  between  the  two 
other  systems,  some  particular  Federations  will  approach 
nearer  to  one  extreme,  and  others  to  the  other.  A  League 
of  the  Achaian  sort  will  share  many  of  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  a  system  of  independent  city-commonwealths.  A 
League  of  the  American  sort  will  share  many  of  the  merits 
and  the  defects  of  a  system  of  large  monarchies  or  repub- 
lics. And  yet  the  position  of  Federations  as  a  class  still 
remains  distinct  and  intermediate.  The  position  of  Mega- 
lopolis  and  that  of  New  York,  both  being  sovereign  in  their 
internal  affairs,  and  mere  municipalities  as  regards  foreign 

^  Aiea  of  Texas,  237,504  square  miles,  of  all  New  England,  65,038,  of 
Massachusetts,  7,800.  Population  of  Texas,  601,039,  of  all  New  England, 
3,318,681,  of  Massachusetts,  1,231,065.  I  take  my  figures  from  Ellison's 
Slavery  and  Secession,  p.  362. 
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CHAP.  II.  powers,  have  really  more  of  resemblance  to  one  another, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  scale,  than  the  position 
of  Megalopolis  has  to  the  position  of  Athens  and  the 
position  of  New  York  to  that  of  England.     Though  one 
Federation  will  incline  more  to  one  extreme  and  one  to 
the  other,  it  is  still  true  that  Federal  Governments^  as  a 
class,  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  two  extremes. 
Along  with  some  of  the  defects  inherent  in  a  compronufle, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  middle  position  in  uniting, 
ft>  a  considerable  extent,  the  merits  of  both  the  opposite 
systems.^ 
General         A  Federal  Government  then  secures  peace,  order,  and 
F^raiism  wnity  to  a  large  territory,  not  so  perfectly  as  a  large  king- 
termediate  ^^™  ^o^^,  but  far  more  perfectly  than  can  be  done  by 
system,      a  System  of  small  independent  states.      It  affords  to  its 
citizens  a  political  education  less  perfect  than  is  afforded 
to  the   citizens  of  a  city-commonwealth,  but  far  more 
perfect  than  is  afforded  to  the  subjects  of  a  large  kingdom. 
In  theory  indeed  the  Federal  Government  secures  peace, 
order,  and  national  unity  just  as  well  as  the  kingdom  does. 
The  Federal  power  supplies  legal  means  for  settling  dis- 
putes between  State  and  State,  just  as  readily  available  as 
those  which  a  large  kingdom  supplies  for  settling  disputes 
between  district  and  district     The  Federation  is  as  truly 
sovereign  in  its  own  department  as  the  State  is  in  its 
own  department.     Resistance  to  the  lawful  commands  of 
its  Government  is  as  much  rebellion  as  resistance  to  the 
Inter-       lawful  commands  of  a  monarch.     An  injury  done  by  one 
position     State  to  another  State  or  to  a  citizen  of  another  State  is 
^vera^^  not  a  matter  of  international  wrong ;  it  is  a  mere  breach 
ment  of     of  the  peace,  to  be  rectified  by  the  Federal  Courts   or, 

the  whole 


territory. 


*  So  Tocqueville,  i.  278.  L*Union  est  libre  et  heureuse  coinine  ime  petite 
nation,  glorieuse  et  forte  comme  une  grande.  Again,  ii.  208.  La  forme 
federale  qne  les  Americains  ont  adoptde,  et  qni  permet  k  TUnion  do  jouir 
do  la  puissance  d'une  grande  republique  et  de  la  stk^uiite  d*uno  petite. 
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if  need  be»  to  be  chastised  by  the  Federal  army.  The  chap.  il 
theory  is  exactly  the  same ;  but  the  Goyenunent  of  a 
Federation  will  have  more  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
theory  into  practice  than  the  Goyenunent  of  a  con- 
solidated state.  For  Federal  purposes  the  seyeral  States 
are  merely  municipalities  or  indiyiduals,  but  they  possess 
infinitely  greater  powers  than  can  eyer  belong  to  munici- 
palities or  to  indiyiduals.^  If  they  wish  to  resist^  the  means 
of  resifitaDce  are  far  easier.  In  the  looser  kind  of  Federa- 
tion, that  which  works  odIj  by  requisitions^  disobedience  to 
an  unpleasant  requisition  will  be  a  matter  of  course.  Eyen 
where  the  Union  is  closest,  the  coercion,  howeyer  just^  of 
a  recalcitrant  State  is  sure  to  be  a  difficult  and  inyidious 
business.  Hie  mere  threat  of  nullification  or  secession  by 
seyeral  States  may  weaken  the  action  of  the  Federal 
power  in  a  way  which  their  constitutional  opposition  in 
the  Federal  Assembly  could  not  do.  There  is  therefore 
no  doubt  that  a  Federal  Goyemment  is  practically  less 
efficient  to  maintain  peace,  order,  and  national  unity  than 
a  consolidated  Goyemment  That  it  is  more  efficient  to 
maintain  them  than  a  system  of  small  independent  states^ 
which  in  truth  does  not  seek  to  maintain  them  at  aU, 
needs  no  demonstration. 

In  like  manner  it  is  easy  to  show  that  a  Federal  State  Inter- 
will  afibrd  its  ayerage  citizens  a  degree  of  political  educa-  position 
tion,  greater  than  they  can  obtain  in  a  large  kingdom,  less  p^]^^^ 
than  they  can  obtain  in  a  city-commonwealth.    Doubtless  EdncatioiL 
the    amount    of   deyelopement  and  education  which  a 
Federal  State  giyes  to  the  indiyidual  citizen  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  size  and  the  iutemal  constitution  of 
its   seyeral  members.     In  a  Confederation  of  Cities  the 
seyeral  cities  will  approach  to  the  character  of  independent 

1  On  these  subjects  there  are  many  striking  passages  in  Tocqueville. 
See  especially,  i.  241,  251,  252,  254,  256.  Some  of  these  passages  have 
been  strangely  misunderstood  by  his  English  translator. 
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CHAP.  II.  city-commonwealths ;  in  a  Confederation  of  large  States 
the  several  States  will  approach  to  the  character  of  large 
kingdoms  or  republics.  Yet  certain  general  tendencies 
will  run  through  both  classes.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
member  of  a  Federation  of  either  kind  can  give  to  the 
mass  of  its  citizens  such  a  degree  of  political  education  as 
may  be  given  by  a  perfectly  independent  democratic  city. 
The  Achaian  Cities  possessed,  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons 
still  possess,  Democracy  in  its  purest  form,  where  every 
adult  male  citizen  has  a  direct  voice  in  the  popular 
Assembly.  But  no  such  City  or  Canton  can  possibly  give 
its  citizens  the  same  political  education  as  was  given  to 
the  citizens  of  democratic  Athens.^  The  very  condition 
of  the  case  forbids  it  The  mere  existence  of  the  Federal 
tie  at  once  prevents  the  citizen  of  PellSnS  or  of  Schwytz 
from  being  called  on  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  such 
important  and  instructive  questions  as  were  laid  before  the 
citizen  of  Athens.  It  was  the  discussion  of  those  high 
questions  of  imperial  policy  on  which  Periklte  and  DSmo- 
sthenSs  harangued,  which  gave  their  hearers  the  very 
highest  of  all  political  teaching.  But  these  questions,  so 
far  as  any  parallel  to  them  can  exist  at  all,  are,  by  the 
Achaian  and  Swiss  system,  transferred  from  the  Assem- 
blies of  each  particular  City  or  Canton  to  the  Federal 
Assembly  at  Aigion  or  at  Bern.  The  chief  means  of 
improvement  is  therefore  at  once  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  Federation.'  Still,  the  powers 
of  the  City  or  Canton  are  far  more  than  municipal ;  it  is 
really  sovereign  in  all  purely  internal  matter&  A  share 
therefore  in  its  government  must  afford  a  poUtical  edu- 

1  That  pure  Democracy  is  now  confined  to  some  of  the  most  backward 
among  the  Cantons  is  purely  accidental.  The  argument  would  apply 
equally  if  it  existed  at  Qeneva  or  Basel. 

•  The  Achaian  Assembly  was  in  theory  a  Primary  Assembly,  but  it  had 
practically  much  more  of  the  character  of  a  Representative  one.  This  will 
be  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  V. 
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cation,  if  inferior  to  that  of  the  Athenian,  yet  at  least  chap,  iu 
superior  to  any  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  purely  muni- 
cipal Assemblies  of  an  extensive  kingdom.  Again,  in  a 
city  or  small  district,  the  constitution  may  legally  be  repre- 
sentatiye ;  the  legal  function  of  the  private  citizen  may  be, 
not  to  make  laws,  but  only  to  choose  law-makers.  Still, 
in  such  a  commonwealth,  the  people  at  large  will  always 
have  a  fiar  greater  insight  into  public  aflhirs,  and  will 
always  exercise  a  far  greater  influence  oyer  their  course, 
than  can  possibly  happen  in  a  large  kingdom.     In  a  Compari- 

be  as  large  in  geographical  extent  as  some  European  Kingdom- 
kingdoms,  the  direct  share  of  the  people  in  the  gorem- 
ment  cannot  well  be  greater  in  kind  than  it  is  in  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.    It  may  be  greater  in  amount^  because 
more  offices  may  depend  upon  popular  election ;  but  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  no  less  than  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Britain  or  of  Italy,  the  direct  influence  of  the  people  can- 
not go  beyond  the  election  of  legislators  and  magistrates. 
But  their  indirect  influence  will  be  far  greater  in  the 
State  than   it  can   be  in    the   Kingdom.      Republican 
habits  and  feelings  will  cause  appeals  to  the  people  to 
be  far  more  common  and  far  more  direct  than  is  usual 
in  a  monarchic  state.     Political  meetings  and  regularly 
organized  Conyentions  will  be   far  more  common   and 
far  more  influentiaL     There  will  not  be  the  same  wide 
difference  as  to  r^ularity  of  proceeding  and  as  to  moral 
weight  between  such  self-appointed  bodies  and  the  con- 
stitutional Assemblies  of  the  country.     And  this  indirect  Compari- 
influence  of  the  people  will  not  only  be  greater  than  gtate  with 
it  can  be  in  the  constitutional  Kingdom ;    it  will  be  S^^^iJ^l 
greater  than  it  can  be   in  the  consolidated  Republic,  public. 
It  wiU   doubtless   be   greater  in   the  consolidated   Re- 
public than  it  can  be  in  the  Kingdom;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  a  consoUdated  Republic  it  wiU  be  at 
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all  more  enlightened  or  useful  than  it  can  be  in  a 
Kingdom.  In  a  large  Republic,  say  France  in  its  short 
republican  day,  the  danger  is  that  the  people  will  gain 
increased  influence  without  increased  means  of  improve- 
ment  The  institutions  of  a  smaller  comm<»iwealth,  while 
they  give  the  people  the  increased  influence,  give  them  the 
increased  means  of  improvement  along  with  it.  No  means 
of  improvement,  save  the  unattainable  standard  of  the 
Athenian  Assembly,  is  equal  to  that  afforded  by  a  good 
system  of  local  Self-Gk>vemment.'  Now  of  all  systems 
the  Federal  Republic  is  the  most  favourable  to  local  Self- 
Govemment ;  the  Consolidated  Republic  would  seem  to 
be  less  favourable  to  it  than  the  Constitutional  Monarchy. 
In  such  a  Republic,  the  one  Sovereign  Assembly,  the 
true  and  sole  representative  of  the  nation,  will,  in  its 
natural  love  of  power,  be  &r  from  favourably  inclined 
towards  any  authority  which  does  not  directly  proceed 
from  itself,  towards  assemblies  or  magistrates  over  which 
it  has  only  an  indirect  control  The  Parliament  of  a 
Monarchy,  whose  sphere  is  limited  by  its  very  nature 
is  not  likely  to  have  the  same  jealousy  of  local  rights 
as  the  omnipotent  National  Assembly  of  a  Republia 
And  both  a  Federal  Congress  and  a  State  Legislature 
may  be  expected  to  have  less  jealousy  stilL  Both  As- 
semblies are  accustomed  to  limitations  of  various  kinds ; 
the  Federal  Congress  indeed  is  limited  in  a  way  which 
prevents  it  from  touching  local  rights  at  alL  And  the 
State  L^islature,  which  might  touch  them,  is  itself 
accustomed  to  limitations  of  one  kind  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  body,  and  wiU  therefore  be  more  inclined 
to  tolerate  limitations  of  another  kind  at  the  hands  of 
local  bodiea     The  very  model  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


^  Tocqueville,  ii.  208.  Les  institutions  communales  qui,  moderant  le 
despotisme  de  la  majority,  donnent  en  m^me  tempe  au  peuple  lo  goilt  de  la 
liberie  ct  Tart  d'etre  libre. 
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meni,  the  perfect  liberty  retained  by  each  State  within  chap,  il 
its  own  walk,  will  naturally  suggest  the  retention  of 
a  large  amount  of  municipal  liberty  by  the  smaller  divi- 
sions of  which  the  State  itself  is  composed.  In  the  New 
England  States,  where  the  true  Federal  model  is  best 
carried  out»  local  Self-Goyemment  seems  to  have  reached 
its  fullest  deyelopemeni^  The  Township,  the  County,  the 
State,  the  Union,  are  wheels  within  wheels^  goyemments 
within  goyemments,  each  lower  office  preparing  and  edu- 
cating for  the  office  aboye  it,  from  the  Select-Man  of  the 
Township  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
clear  that  no  system,  short  of  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
can  giye  the  mass  of  the  people  a  political  education 
at  all  comparable  to  this.  It  may  indeed  be  that  eyen 
the  general  difiEiision  of  political  intelligence  is  not  an 
unmixed  good;  it  is  possible  that  where  everybody  is 
a  statesman,  nobody  will  be  a  great  statesman;  it  is 
possible  that  the  constant  occupation  of  the  mind  on 
political  subjects  may  tend  to  diminish  some  qualities, 
even  some  political  qualities,  which  may  be  no  less  prac- 
tically useful  than  political  intelligence  itself  The  English 
people  are  certainly  not  remarkable  for  a  high  average 
of  political  intelligence ;  but  they  often  display  an  amount 
of  political  good  sense,  of  rational  confidence  in  wellr 
chosen  leaders^  which  we  might  look  for  in  vain  among 
the  busier  spirits  of  America.  But  I  believe  that  the 
faults,  which,  among  many  virtues^  have  disfigured  the 
political  working  of  the  United  States  are  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  that  Republic,  and  are  not 
inherent  results  either  of  Democratic  Qovenunent  or  of 
Federal  Government  For  the  discussion  of  these  points 
I  trust  to  find  a  more  fitting  place  in  a  later  stage  of  my 
history.  It  is  enough  now  to  refer  to  the  counter-examples 
of  Athens,  Achaia^  Holland,  and  Switzerland    My  present 

^  See  Tocquevillo,  i.  p.  108  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  IT.  position  simply  is  that^  as  the  tendency  of  a  Federal  State 
is  to  give  each  individual  citizen  ^  greater  political  powers 
and  greater  political  responsibility,  so  it  also  gives  him 
the  opportunity  of  submitting  himself  to  a  more  thoroughly 
educating  and  improving  process  than  lies  within  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  subject  of  a  great  monarchy.  But 
all  that  Achaia  or  Switzerland  or  America  can  give  is 
utterly  inferior  to  that  political  training,  which  the  con- 
stant habit  of  ruling  and  judging,  of  hearing  the  greatest 
affairs  discussed  by  the  greatest  men,  offered  to  one  and 
all  of  the  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens. 

Such  then  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
seem  naturally  to  belong  to  Federal  Governments  as  such. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  of  all  political  systems  in 
the  world,  the  Federal  Republic  is  the  last  which  it  would 
be  prudent  in  its  admirers  to  preach  up  as  the  one  poli- 
tical system  to  be  adopted  in  all  times  and  places.  It  is 
a  system  eminently  suited  for  some  circumstances,  emi- 
nently unsuited  for  others.  Federalism  is  in  its  place 
whenever  it  appears  in  the  form  of  closer  Union. 
Europeans,  accustomed  to  a  system  of  large  consolidated 
states,  are  apt  to  look  upon  a  Federal  system  as  a  system 
of  disunion,  and  therefore  a  system  of  weakness.  To 
a  Greek  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  to  an  American  in 
1787,  it  presented  itself  as  a  system  of  union  and  therefore 
of  strength.  The  alternative  was  not  closer  union,  but 
wider  separatioa  A  Kingdom  of  Peloponnesos  or  of 
America  was  an  absurdity  too  great  to  be  thought  o£ 
A  single  Consolidated  Republic  was  almost  equally  out 
of  the  question.  The  real  question  was.  Shall  these 
Cities,  these  States,  remain  utterly  isolated,  perhaps 
hostile  to  one  another,  at  most  united  by  an  inefficient 
and  precarious  aUiance? — or  shall  they,   while  retaining 

^  In  an  aristocratic  Federation  this  must  of  course  be  understood  of 
those  citizens  only  who  are  invested  with  the  highest  franchise. 
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foil  internal  independence,  be  fused  into  one  nation  as  ohap.  ii. 
regards  ail  dealings  with  other  powers?  Looked  at  in 
this  light,  the  Federal  system  is  emphatically  a  system 
of  union,  and  of  that  strength  which  follows  upon  union. 
The  Federal  connexion  is  in  its  place  wherever  the 
several  members  to  be  united  are  fitted  for  that  species 
of  union  and  for  no  other.  It  requires  a  sufficient  degree 
of  community  in  origin  or  feeling  or  interest  to  allow  the 
several  members  to  work  together  up  to  a  certain  point 
It  requires  that  there  should  not  be  that  perfect  degree  of 
community,  or  rather  identity,  which  allows  the  several 
members  to  be  fiised  together  for  all  purposes.  Where 
there  is  no  community  at  all.  Federalism  is  inappropriate  ; 
the  Cities  or  States  had  better  remain  wholly  independent, 
and  take  their  chance  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  system  of  small  commonwealths.  Where  commu- 
nity rises  into  identity,  Federalism  is  equally  inappropriate; 
the  Cities  or  States  had  better  sink  into  mere  Counties  of 
a  Kingdom  or  Consolidated  Republic,  and  take  their 
chance  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system 
of  large  states.  But  in  the  intermediate  set  of  circum- 
stances, the  circumstances  of  Peloponn^os  struggling 
against  Macedonia,  of  Switzerland  struggling  against 
Austria,  of  the  Netherlands  struggling  against  Spain, 
of  the  American  colonies  struggling  against  England, 
Federalism  is  the  true  solvent  It  gives  as  much  of  union 
as  the  members  need  and  not  more  than  they  need.  At 
the  present  moment,  by  the  confession  of  both  sides,  the 
Federal  tie  is  the  appropriate  one  to  bind  together  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  requisite  degree  of 
community  of  interests,  feelings,  and  habits  exists 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  on  the  one 
hand  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  the  other. 
If  it  does  not,  the  interests  of  the  world  will  be  better 
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CHAP.  II.  promoted  by  the  existence  of  two  Federations  instead 
of  ona  Eren  should  a  third  Federation  arise  in  the 
remoter  West,  the  principle  of  Federalism  will  remain 
untouched,  as  long  as  the  Federal  tie,  and  nothing  tighter 
or  looser,  is  appUed  to  those  States  whose  degree  of  frater- 
nity with  one  another  makes  the  Federal  relation  the 
appropriate  degree  of  connexion.  Wherever  either  closer 
union  or  more  entire  separation  is  desirable,  Federalism 
is  out  of  place.  It  is  out  of  place  if  it  attempts  either 
to  break  asunder  what  is  already  more  closely  united,^ 
or  to  unite  what  is  wholly  incapable  of  union.  Its 
mission  is  to  unite  to  a  certain  extent  what  is  capable 
of  a  certain  amount  of  union  and  no  more.  It  is  an 
intermediate  point  between  two  extremes,  capable  eidier 
of  being  despised  as  a  compromise  or  of  being  extolled  as 
the  golden  mean. 


General 
results  of 
Modem 
Fede- 
ralism. 


My  object,  at  this  particular  stage  of  my  argument,  is, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  answer  certain  popular  fallacies 
with  regard  to  my  subject  I  will  therefore  slightly  forestall 
some  things  which  are  more  appropriate  to  a  later  stage, 
and  will  ask  what  Federalism,  applied  in  its  proper  place, 
has  really  done,  and  is  still  doing,  before  our  eyes.  What 
have  been  its  real  results  in  America  ?  I  do  not  ask  what 
have  been  the  results  of  American  institutions  generally ; 
that  is  an  inquiry  which  I  postpone  altogether.  I  do  not 
ask  what  has  been  the  result  either  <^  a  democratic  state 
of  society  or  of  a  democratic  form  of  goyemment  I  ask, 
What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Federal  system,  as  such, 
in  the  United  States  ?    I  ask  again.  What  has  been  its 

1  I  mean  of  course  countries  really  united  like  England  and  France. 
Where  tlie  tie  is  merely  artificial  or  yiolent,  as  in  the  lands  unequally  yoked 
together  under  Austrian  or  Turkish  tyranny,  Federalism  may  (or  may  not 
be)  the  proper  relation  for  the  different  states  on  acquiring  freedom.  The 
decaying  Ottoman  Empire  certainly  affords  a  most  tempting  field  for  the 
experiment  of  some  form  or  other  of  monarchic  Federation. 
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result  in  a  land  nearer  to  ub  though  less  closely  con-  chap.  n.. 
nected  ?    What  has  a  Federal  Union  done,  or  fiuled  to  do, 
for  Switzerland,  and,  through  Switzeriand,  for  Europe  ? 

No  one  who  really  imderstands  the  position  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  when  their  Federal  Constitution 
was  fcnrmed  will  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Results 
system  was  absolutely  the  only  course  op^a  to  the  founders  Ameiicaa 
of  the  BepubUc     Thirteen   independent,   and  possibly  ^^^'^' 
hostile,  commonwealths  hardly  formed  a  desirable  alter- 
natiya    A  consolidated  State  of  thirteen  counties  was  a 
notion  utterly  chimerical     The  reasons  which  may  now 
make  two  or  three  Ccmfederations  more  desirable  than  one 
had  not  then  shown  themselres.     Washington  and  his 
coadjutors  did  what  wise  men  would  do  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  found  themselves.     like  S<ddn,  they 
established,  not  the  best  oi  all  possible  constitutions, 
but  the  constitution  which  was  the  best  possible  in  that 
particular  time  and  place.     And  what  has  been  the  result 
of  their  work  ?    Tlieir  constitution  has  at  least  outlived  its  com- 
countless  constituti<»is  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  p^^  J^ 
When  the  American  Constitution  was  drawn  up,  France  ^^^^^  **, 

^*  compared 

was  still  under  the  absolute  and  undisputed  sway  of  with 
a  Most  Christian  King.  The  American  Union  has  been 
contemporary  with  a  Constitutional  King  of  the  French,  a 
ConYenti(»,  a  Directory,  a  Consulate  for  a  term,  a  Con- 
sulate for  life,  an  Emperor  of  a  Republic,  an  Emperor  of 
an  Empire,^  a  Constitutional  King  of  France,  an  Emperor 
again,  a  Constitutional  King  of  France  again,  a  King  of 
the  French,  a  Provisional  Goyemment^  a  Dictator,  a 
President  for  four  years,  a  despotic  President  for  ten 
years,  an  Emperor  for  what  period  no  one  can  foretell. 
The  constitution-making  of  Philadelphia  has  been  at  least 

1  The  eaxlj  Imperial  coins  of  the  fint  Buonaparte  bear  on  the  reverse 
the  legend  "B^pablique  Fran^aise,"  which  in  the  later  ones  is  exchanged 
lor  "Empire  Franks." 
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CHAP.  II.  more  permanent  than  the  constitution-maldng  of  Paris. 
At  all  eyents,  the  American  Union  has  actually  secured, 
for  what  is  really  a  long  period  of  time,  a  greater  amount 
of  combined  peace  and  freedom  than  was  ever  before 
enjoyed  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  There 
have  been,  and  still  are.  Taster  despotic  Empires,  but 
never  before  has  so  laige  an  inhabited  territory  remained 
for  more  than  seventy  years  in  the  enjoyment  at  once  of 
internal  freedom  and  of  exemption  from  the  scourge  of 

^^iis    ,     internal  war.    Now  this  is  the  direct  result  of  the  Federal 

which  the 

Federal  System.  '  Either  entire  independence  or  closer  union  would 
hindered.  ^^^®  brought  with  it  cvils  which  the  Federal  relation  has 
preyented.  Had  the  thirteen  States  remained  wholly  inde- 
pendent commonwealths^  had  new  States,  equally  in- 
dependent, grown  up  to  the  West  of  them,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  American  continent  would,  before  this 
time,  have  become  the  theatre  of  constant  wars  between  so 
many  independent  and  rival  powers.  Had  the  States 
formed  a  single  Monarchy  or  Consolidated  Republic,  some 
attempt  would  long  ago  have  been  made  to  force  upon  the 
whole  country  one  uniform  law,  either  allowing  or  for- 
bidding Slavery.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  Civil  War,  even 
more  fearful  than  the  present  one,  would  have  been  the 
immediate  consequence  ?  The  Federal  Union  has  at  least 
staved  off  either  evil  for  no  inconsiderable  term  of  years. 
It  has  staved  it  off  for  a  period  as  long  as  the  greatest 
glory  of  Athens,  for  a  period  not  &r  short  of  half  the 
duration  of  the  truest  glory  of  Rome.^  There  have  been 
bitter  dissensions  and  bitter  hatreds,  violent  words  and 
violent  actions,  there  have  been  nullifications  and  threats 

^  From  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  to  the  Secession  of 
1861  is  85  years.  From  the  battle  of  Marathdn  (b.c.  490)  to  the  conquest 
of  Athens  bj  Lysander  (b.c.  404)  is  86.  The  period  of  Roman  History 
between  the  settlement  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Orders  (b.o.  c.  387)  and  the 
beginning  of  the  later  struggles  under  the  Gracchi  (B.a  133)  is  about 
200  years. 
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of  secession  and  attempts  at  local  insurrection,  bnt^  till  chap.  ii. 
this  present  outbreak,  there  has  been  nothing  really 
deserving  the  name  of  Civil  War.  The  Federal  system  has 
at  least  saved  that  vast  continent  for  nearly  three  genera- 
tions from  the  mutual  slaughter  of  men  of  the  same  race 
and  speech,  from  the  sight  of  ravaged  provinces  and  of 
cities  taken  by  storm.  During  all  these  years,  the  amount 
of  union  between  the  several  States,  the  amount  of  inde- 
pendence retained  by  each  State,  has  been  found  to  be 
exactly  that  amount  which  answered  the  required  purpose. 
If  the  system  has  broken  down  at  last,  we  may  be  sure 
that  any  other  etystem  would  have  broken  down  much 
sooner.  And,  after  all,  it  has  only  broken  down  very 
partially.  One  Federation  has  been  divided  into  two, 
just  as  one  Eangdom  has  often  been  divided  into  two ; 
but  neither  of  the  powers  thus  formed  has  thought  of 
setting  up  anything  but  a  Federal  system  as  the  form  of 
its  own  internal  constitution. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Disruption  of  the   United  Alleged 
States  at  once  puts  Federalism  out  of  court  by  proving  the  of  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie.     To  make  a  general  ^^^^^ 
political  inference  from  a  single  example  in  history  is  not 
a  very  philosophical  way  of  reasoning.    The  alleged  weak- 
ness of  the  Federal  tie  is  moreover,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
truism.     The  Federal  tie  is  in  its  own  nature  weaker  than 
the  tie  which  unites  the  geographical  divisions  of  a  per- 
fectly consolidated  state.     But  what  Federalism  ought 
really  to  be  compared  with  is  not  perfect  union,  but  the 
complete  separation  which  has  commonly  been  its  only 
alternative.     I  freely  admit,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  weak-  Trae  in  a 

sense   but 

ness  of  the  Federal  tie.    But  the  real  question  is  notnotneces- 
whether  the  tie  is  weak  or  strong,  but  whether  there  are  rioiu.^*^" 
not  certain  circumstances  in  which  a  weak  tie  is  better 
either  than  a  strong  tie  or  than  no  tie  at  aH    The  Federal 
tie  is  weak  because  it  is  artificial.   It  is  hardly  possible  that 
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a  man  can  feel  the  same  love  for  an  ingenious  political 
creation  as  he  may  feel  either  for  a  single  great  nation  or 
for  a  single  city-commonwealth.  The  Achaiaa  League  or 
the  American  Union  can  liardly  call  forth  either  that 
feeling  of  hereditary  loyalty  which  attaches  to  Kings 
descended  from  Alfred  or  Saint  Lewis,  or  that  burning 
patriotism  which  the  Athenian  or  the  Florentine  felt  for 
the  City  in  which  his  whole  political  and  personal  being 
found  its  home.  A  Federal  Union,  in  short,  must 
depend  for  its  permanence,  not  on  the  sentiment  but  on 
the  reason  of  its  citizens.  If  circumstances  remain  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  if  the  particular  d^ree 
of  union  which  it  secures  is  found  to  be  practically  better 
than  either  closer  union  or  more  complete  independ^ice,  a 
Federal  Goyemment  may  well  be  as  permanent  as  any 
other.  If  circumstances  change,  if  it  be  found  that  either 
consolidation  or  separation  is  desirable,  then  the  Federal 
Union,  essentially  a  compromise,  may  be  found  to  have 
worked  well  as  a  system  of  transition.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  members  of  a  Federal  Union,  by  long  connexion 
and  familiarity,  by  the  habit  of  united  action  for  many 
important  purposes,  have  at  last  formed  the  desire  for  a 
still  more  complete  unioa  To  turn  a  Federation  into  a 
Consolidated  state  will  be  found  at  least  as  eaffy  as  to 
unite  a  group  of  isolated  atoms  into  a  Federation.  The 
several  States  have  already  delegated  a  large  portion  of 
their  rights  to  a  common  Goyerpment  of  their  own 
choosing ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
to  invest  that  common  Government  with  rights  more 
extensive  stilL  Let  us  take  the  other  alternative.  Let 
us  suppose  that  tiie  union  of  a  number  of  weak  states  has 
given  to  each  a  power  aad  prosperity  which  it  never  could 
have  obtained  alone ;  that,  under  the  wing  of  the  central 
power,  its  childhood  has  grown  up  into  maturity,  and  its 
weakness  has  developed  into  strength.     The  several  States 
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may  feel  that  they  are  able  to  go  alone,  that  the  Union,  chap.  n. 
which  once  strengthened,  now  only  restrains  them.  In 
such  a  case  the  impulse  towards  complete  independence 
would  probably  be  irresistible.  Such  a  separation  would 
in  a  certain  sense  prove  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie ; 
in  another  sense  it  would  prove  that  there  was  strength  in 
its  very  weakness.  Or  let  us  take  the  case  which  has 
actually  happened  Let  us  not  suppose  a  general  disruption, 
a  dissolution  of  the  whole  Union  into  independent  atoms ; 
let  us  suppose  that,  through  circumstances  unforeseen 
when  the  League  was  founded,  certain  parts  of  the  Union 
have  ceased  to  have  that  community  of  feeling  and  interest 
with  certain  other  parts  which  it  is  essential  that  the 
members  of  a  Federal  body  should  have  witili  each  other. 
Here  too  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie  may  be  said  to 
come  in.  In  either  of  these  cases^  the  idea  of  secession 
will  present  itself  mate  readily,  and  the  idea  can  be  more 
easily  carried  out,  than  can  happen  when  one  portion  of  a 
consolidated  state  feels  itself  aggrieved  by  the  common 
Govemmait  Whenever  the  tendency  in  a  Federation  runs 
towards  separation,  the  tendency  will  be  almost  irresistible.  Easiness  of 
The  amount  of  political  independence  retained  by  the  ^£^ 
several  States  is  so  great  tiiat  it  may  both  lead  them  to  ^^^^-^ 
aspue  to,  and  actually  make  them  capable  of,  an  inde- 

4 

pendence  still  more  complete.  Each  citizen  will  always 
entertain  a  warmer  and  more  immediate  patriotic  feeling 
for  his  own  State  than  he  entertains  for  the  whcde  Union. 
If  he  think  that  his  own  State  is  wronged  by  the  Union,  the 
idea  of  its  perfect  independence  is  one  which  may  easily 
occur.  And  if  the  idea  does  occur,  it  will  be  found  far 
more  easy  to  carry  out  into  practice  than  similar  schemes 
of  secession  could  be  under  any  other  form  of  Government. 
The  secession  of  an  Engli^  county  or  of  a  French  depart- 
ment is  something  too  ludicrous  to  think  of.  To  say 
Dothing  of  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  wish,  to  i^ay 

I  2 
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CHAP.  n.  nothing  of  the  certainty  of  the  rebellion  being  at  once 
crashed,  the  new  commonwealth  would  be  utterly  helpless. 
It  has  no  political  traditions  apart  from  the  whole  country, 
it  has  no  form  of  local  govemment  which  it  can  at  once 
convert  into  a  sorereign  power.  But  the  American  State 
has  already  a  Governor  and  a  Legislature  on  exactly  the 
same  model  as  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  whole 
Union.  That  Governor  and  Legislature  already  possess  very 
large  political  powers;  in  the  older  States  they  are  actually 
institutions  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself.  It  needs  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
invest  with  greater  powers  a  Government  which  possesses 
such  large  powers  already,  and  for  the  State  to  enter 
alone  upon  the  general  ptage  of  the  world,  to  commission 
Ambassadors  and  to  levy  armies  on  its  own  account  So 
to  do  is,  always  in  legal  theory,  sometimes  in  sober  his- 
toric truth,  only  to  fall  back  on  the  state  of  things  when 
as  yet  the  Sovereign  State  had  ceded  no  portion  of  its 
Easiness  of  powers  to  the  Federal  Union.  This  facility  of  Secession 
haTagood  is  what  is  meant  when  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie  is 
^^^^'  spoken  of.     But  in  truth  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 

very  weakness  may  not  bring  with  it  some  incidental 
advantages.  At  any  rate  a  plausible  case  may  be  made 
out  in  favour  of  this  facility  of  Secession.  Rebellion  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  Secession  is  certainly  the  mildest 
form  that  Rebellion  can  take.  For,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Secession  is,  legally  and  formally.  Rebellion.  The  Federal 
Union  is  essentially  a  perpetual  union ;  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution cannot,  any  more  than  any  other  constitution, 
contain  provisions  for  its  own  dissolution.  The  Federal 
power  is  entitled  to  full  obedience  within  its  own  sphere, 
and  the  refusal  of  that  obedience,  whether  by  States  or  by 
individuals,  is  essentially  an  act  of  Rebellion.  It  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  such  rebellion  is  necessarily  either 
wrong  or  inexpedient;  but  it  does  follow  that  Secession 
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is  not  an  eveiy-day  right  to  be  exercised  at  pleasure.    A  ohap.  ii. 
seceding  State  may  be  fully  justified  in  seceding ;  but  to 
justify  its  secession  it  ought  to  be  proTided  with  at  least 
as  good  a  case  as  the  original  States  had  for  their  seces- 
sion from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.    Granting  therefore 
that  separation  between  members  of  a  Federation  will  be 
sometimes  expedient^  surely  a  system  which  supplies  the 
means  of  a  peaceable  divorce  is  not  without  its  good 
side.     It  is^  on  every  ground,  far  easier  to  secede  from 
a  Federation  than  from   a  Consolidated  State.    Some  why  it  is 
reasons  I  have  already  givea     In  the  case  of  a  King-  ^^e^ni 
dom,  a  feeling  will  often  come  in  which,  unreasonable  a  Federa- 

tion  than 

as  it  i&  is  none  the  less  powerfrd  for  being  unreasonable,  from  a 
In  many  men's  minds  loyalty  is  simply  a  blind  attach-  ^^  ' 
ment  to  a  person  or  to  a  family,  not  a  rational  conviction  ^^^* 
of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  all  lawful  authority.  To 
such  minds  the  most  reasonable  rebellion  against  a 
King  will  seem  a  far  more  heinous  crime  than  the  most 
unreasonable  rebellion  against  a  Republic.  Again,  Kings, 
whether  despotic  or  constitutional,  and  Consolidated  Re- 
publics too,  can  seldom  indeed  be  got  to  give  up  a  sin^e 
inch  of  their  territories,  except  by  force.  The  supposed 
honour  and  the  supposed  interest  of  the  Monarch  requires 
that^  if  he  does  not  extend,  he  at  least  should  not  dimi- 
nish, the  boundaries  of  the  realm  which  he  has  inherited. 
And  nations  have  such  a  way  of  identifying  themselves 
with  their  Eangs  that  popular  feeling  will,  in  such  cases, 
run  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  current  with  royal  feeling. 
Every  wise  English  statesman  disliked  the  American  War ; 
but  to  George  the  Third  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  mass 
of  Englishmen  on  the  other,  the  honour  of  England  seemed 
to  require  the  recovery  of  the  revolted  colonies.  The 
experience  of  Federal  States  on  this  point  is  not  very 
extensive.  But  the  reason  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  the  members  of  a  League  from  which  one 
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CHAP.  II.  or  more  members  have  seceded  would  be  less  anxious 
to  retain  them,  at  all  erents  less  ready  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  retain  them  by  force,  than  either  a  monarch 
or  his  subjects  will  be  to  recover  a  revolted  {Mrovince. 

Proba-       Every  Englishman  thought  his  personal  honour  involved 

bility  that   ,  j«-rxii««i  t*         % 

a  Federa-  m  the  recououest  of  Delhi ;  it  does  not  seem  so  directly 

be  less  ^^  conccm  a  citizen  of  New  York  whether  South  Carolina 

anxious  jg^  ^^j.  jg  ^qj^  ^  member  of  the  same  Federal  body  as  his 

kii^om  own  State.*    The  War  in  the  United  States  has  not  yet 

to  i^co^er 

revolted  lasted  a  year  and  a  half' ;  it  has  hitherto  been  chequered 
members,  ^^y  victories  and  defeats  on  both  sides,  and,  after  all,  the 
real  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  North  is  not  to  win 
battles  or  to  capture  towns,  but  to  occupy,  that  is,  to 
conquer  in  any  practical  sense,  the  whole  of  so  vast  a 
territory.'  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people 
of  the  Northern  States  will  be  ready  to  endure  so  pro- 
longed a  struggle  for  the  fofx;ible  reduction  of  their 
revolted  brethren,  as  Spain  or  even  as  England  endured 
for  the  forcible  reduction  of  their  revolted  dependencies. 
It  is  dangerous  to  try  to  prophesy,  but  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States  will  have  exchanged  Ambassadors  before  the  year 
1941  or  even  before  the  year  1869/  Besides  the  physical 
difficulties  of  conquering  a  laige  country,  besides  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  what   interest  the  conquerors  have 

1  Of  course  the  question  of  geographical  possibility  is  here  of  great 
importance.  If  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  had  seceded  all  by  itself,  without 
the  support  of  any  other  State,  the  thing  would  haye  been  as  ridicnlons  as 
a  secession  of  Northamptonshire,  and  the  nuisance  would  have  be«n 
abated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  whole  Union.  But  the  secession  of 
Maine  or  of  Florida  would  not  haye  so  clearly  touched  the  interests  of  other 
parts  of  the  Federation. 

•  July,  1862. 

'  This  is  forcibly  put  in  Mr.  Spence's  Seventh  Chapter. 

*  The  Dutch  War  of  Independence  began  in  1 568  ;  the  Thirteen  Years* 
Truce  was  concluded  in  1609,  but  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  not  formally  recognized  by  Spain  till  1648.  Our  own  American  War 
lasted  eight  years,  1775-83. 
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in  the  conquest,  there  is  the  absurdity  of  the  process  of  chap.  n. 
conquest  itself.    A  Federation,  though  legally  perpetual, 
is  something  which  is  in  its  own  nature  essentially  volun- 
tary: there  is  a  sort  of  inconsistency  in  retaining  members  Incon- 
against  their  will     What  is  to  be  done  with  them  when  ^nvine  to 
Zj  «e  conquered?    They  can  haidly  be  made  subjects  ^^^ 
of  the  other  States ;  are  they  then  to  be  compelled  at  the  members. 
point  of  the  bayonet  to  recc^nize  their  conquerors  as 
brethren,  and  to  send,  under  the  penalties  of  treason, 
unwilling  Senators  and  Bepresentatiyes  to  Washington? 
Esther  altematiye  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  a  Federal  Union.    Surely  the  remedy  is  worse 
ihan  the  disease.    The  revolted  State,  as  a  foreign  power, 
may  become  a  friendly  neighbour;  as  an  unwilling  Con- 
federate, it  will  simply  be  a  source  of  internal  dissension 
and  confosion.    A  State  will  hardly  think  of  Secession  as 
long  as  it  is  its  manifest  interest  to  remain  in  the  Union. 
When  it  ceases  to  be  its  manifest  interest  to  remain,  there 
may  at  least  be  grave  doubts  as  to  either  the  justice  or  the 
expediency  of  retaining  it  by  force.    The  Achaian  League 
was  weakened,  indeed  we  may  say  that  it  finally  perished, 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  attempt  to  retain  members 
in  the  Confederation  against  their  will. 

The  truth  is  that  the  disruption  of  the  United  States 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  their  unparalleled  prosperity. 
In  that  boundless  continent,  with  no  neighbour  at  once 
able  and  willing  to  contend  with  them  on  equal  terms, 
Secession  has  been  possible.  No  despot  stands  at  either 
end  of  the  Union  ready  to  swallow  up  each  seceding 
State  as  soon  as  it  loses  the  protection  of  its  neighbours. 
Federalism  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  found  wanting, 
where  it  has  not  been  really  tried.  What  a  Federal 
union  really  can  do  when  it  is  tried  is  best  seen  by  another 
example.    From  America  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Switzer-  Example 

of  Switzer- 
land    The  territory  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  is,  both  land. 
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CHAP.  II.  in  a  military  and  a  political  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.     Lying  between  the  two  great 
despotisms  of  France  and  Austria^  it  is  aboTe  all  things 
needful  that  it  should  be  held  by  a  free  and  an  united 
people.    But  disunion  seems  stamped  upon  the  soil  by 
the  Teiy  hand  of  nature,  no  less  than  on  the  soil  of  Hellas 
itself     Eyeiy  valley  seems  to  ask  fcMr  its  own  separate 
commonwealth.    The  land,  small  as  it  is»  is  inhabited  by 
men  of  different  races^  different  languages,  different  re- 
ligions^ different  stages  of  society.     Four  languages  are 
spoken  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  League.    Re- 
ligious and  political  dissensions  have  been  so  strong  as 
more  than  once  to  have  led  to  civil  war.     How  are  such 
a  people  to  be  kept  united  among  themselves^  so  as  to 
guard  their  mountains  and  valleys  against  all  invaders? 
Perfect      I  need  hardly  stop  to  show  that  the  citadel  of  Europe 
and  per-    could  uot  bc  safcly  entrusted  to  twenty-two  wholly  inde- 
BoUdation  P^^ident  Republics  or  to  twenty-two  wholly  independent 
alike ira-    princcs.     But  would  Consolidation  answer  the  purpose? 

possible.      '^  '^     '^ 

Shall  we  give  them  the  stereotyped  blessing  of  a  hereditary 
King,  a  responsible  Ministry,  an  elected  and  a  nominated 
House  of  Parliament?  Or  shall  we,  by  way  of  variety, 
give  them  some  neatly  planned  scheme  of  a  Republic  one 
and  indivisible  ?  Such  a  Kingdom,  such  a  Republic,  would 
but  present^  on  a  smaller  scale,  much  such  a  spectacle  as 
the  Empires  of  Austria  and  Turkey.  The  Buigundian  and 
the  Italian  provinces  would  isebel  against  a  dominant 
German  government^  and  would  fly  for  support  to  their 
neighbours  of  kindred  speech  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
KingdouL  France  would  soon  become  to  Yaud  what 
Piedmont  has  been  to  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria^ 
what  Russia  has  been  to  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey. 
The  The  Federal  rektion  has  solved  the  problem.     Under  the 

problem     Federal  system,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  aris- 

solved  by 

a  Federal   tocrat  and  the  democrat,  the  citizen  of  Bern  and  the 
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mouBtaiiieer  of  Uri, — ^the  Swabian  of  Ziiilch,  the  Lorn-  ohap.  ii. 
bard  of  Ticmo,  the  Burgandiaii  of  Oeneyay  the  speakers  Constita- 
of  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  Bhsetian  vaUeys — all  can 
meet  side  by  side  as  free  and  equal  Cionfederates.    They 
can  retain  their  local  independence,  their  local  diversities^ 
nay,  if  they  will,  their  local  jealousies  and  hatreds,  and  yet 
they  can  stand  forth,  in  all  external  matters,  as  one  united 
nation,  all  of  whose  members  are  at  once  ready  to  man  their 
mountain  rampart  the  moment  that  the  slightest  foreign 
aggression  is  committed  on  any  one  of  their  brethren. 
The  Federal  system,  in  short,  has  here,  out  of  the  most 
dij9cordant  ethnological,  political,  and  religious  elements^ 
raised  up  an  artificial  nation,  fuU  of  as  true  and  heroic 
national  feeling  as  ever  animated  any  people  of  the  most 
unmixed  blood     An  American  State  can  secede,  if  it 
pleases :  no  Swiss  Canton  will  eyer  desert  the  protection 
of  its  brethren,  because  it  knows  that  Secession,  instead 
of  meaning  increased  independence,   would  mean  only 
unmediate  annexation  by  the  nearest  despot    H  any  one 
is  tempted  to  draw  shallow  inferences  against  Federalism 
in  general  from  mistaken  views  of  one  single  example,  he 
may  at  once  correct  his  error  by  looking  at  that  nearer 
Federation  which  has*  weathered  so  many  internal  and 
external  storms.    No  part  of  my  task  will  be  more  de- 
lightful or  more  instructive  than  to  trace  the  history  of 
that  glorious  League,  from  the  day  when  the  Austrian  a.d.  1815. 
mvader  first  felt  the  might  of  freedom  at  Morgarten  to 
the  day  when  a  baser  and  more  treacherous  despotism 
still,  in  defiance  of  plighted  faith  and  of  the  public  Law 
of  Europe,  planted  the  vultures  of  Paris  upon  the  neutral  a.d.  i860. 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 


I  have  thus  gone  through  the  comparison  which  I  de-  Recapitu- 
signed  between  the  two  opposite  poles  of  political  being, 
and  that  ingenious  and  nicely  balanced  system  which  is 
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oHAF.  II.  mtermediate  between  the  two.  I  haye  compared  the  small 
City-Commonwealth,  the  great  Monarchy  or  Consolidated 
Republic,  and  the  Federal  Union,  whether  of  single  Cities 
or  of  considerable  States.  I  have  pointed  out  the  inhe- 
rent advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  three  systems, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  each  is  preferable  to 
the  others.  I  now  draw  near  to  my  main  subject,  to  show 
the  practical  working  of  the  Federal  principle  as  it  is 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Goyemments  of 
the  Ancient,  the  MedisBval,  and  the  Modem  world 


CHAPTER  m. 


OF  THE  AMFHIKTYOKIO  COTTKCTL. 


Befobe  entering  on  that  great  deyelopement  of  the  Federal  chap.  m. 
principle  which  marks  the  last  age  of  independent  Greece, 
it  will  be  well  to  speak  somewhat  more  briefly  of  certain 
less  perfect  approaches  to  a  Federal  system,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  earlier  days  of  Oredan  histoTy,  and  of  which 
the  noble  work  of  Aratos  was  doubtless  in  a  great  measure 
a  conscious  improvement  And,  first  of  all,  it  will  be 
needful  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  an  error  which  is  now 
pretty  well  exploded,  but  which  was  of  early  date  and 
which  once  had  a  wide  currency.  Many  philosophical 
speculators  on  goyemment  have  been  led  into  great 
mistakes  by  the  idea  that  Greece  itself  as  a  whole,  and 
not  merely  particular  Grecian  states,  ought  to  be  ranked 
as  an  instance  of  Federal  union. 

The  body  which  has  been  often  mistaken  for  a  Federal  The  Am- 
Coundl  of  Greece  is  the  famous  Council  of  the  Amphi-  SouiSu"**' 
ktyons  at  Delphi  Probably  no  one  capable  of  writing  upon  5-^*^2^® 
the  subject  can  have  been  so  whdly  ignorant  of  the  whole  Govem- 
bearing  of  Grecian  history  as  to  take  the  Amphiktyonic 
League  for  a  perfect  Federal  union  after  the  Achaian  or 
American  pattern.    But  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
such  a  body  as  the  Amphiktyons  may  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  Federal  Diet  of  the  looser  kind.     It  is  certain 
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CHAP.  in.  that  Dionysios/  pretty  clear  that  Strabo,"  not  unlikely 
that  Cicero/  supposed  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  to  hare 
been  inyested  with  far  more  extensive  powers  than  it  ever 
possessed,  at  all  events  during  the  best  days  of  Greece. 

Origm  of  The  error  on  their  part  was  natural :  the  later  history  of 
independent  Greece  was  conspicuously  a  history  of  Fede- 
ralism ;  and  it  was  easy  to  carry  back  the  political  ideas  of 
the  times  with  which  they  were  most  familiar  into  days  in 
which  those  ideas  were  most  certainly  unknown.  And 
indeed  there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Amphiktyonic  body  had,  in  the  age  of  Strabo,  really  put 
on  something  more  like  the  outward  shape  of  a  true 
Federal  body  than  it  had  ever  worn  in  the  age  of 
Demosthenes.  From  the  later  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
the  error  naturally  spread  to  modem  scholars.  In  days 
when  all  ''  the  classics"  were  held  to  be  of  equal  value  and 
authority,  and  when  it  was  hardly  yet  discerned  that  all 
"the  classics"  were  not  contemporary  with  each  other, 
men  did  not  see  how  little  the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and 
Pausanias,  even  though  backed  by  an  incidental  allusion 
of  Cicero,  were  really  worth,  when  weighed  against  the 
emphatic  silence  of  ThucydidSs,  Aristotle,  and  Poly- 
bios.    And  in  truth  modem  scholars,  writing  under  the 

^  iv.  25.  He  goes  on,  in  his  usual  style,  to  say  how  Servius  Tollins 
founded  the  Latin  League  in  imitation  of  the  Amphiktyons.  Now  the 
Latin  League,  though  probably  not  a  perfect  Federal  Goyemment,  has  a 
fair  right  to  be  classed  among  close  approaches  to  the  Federal  idea. 

'  iz.  8  (vol.  ii  p.  278).  Strabo  speaks  of  the  League  as  consisting  of 
ir^A.«if,  Pausanias,  (x.  8,  2)  more  accurately  of  yhmi.  Strabo's  expressions, 
ircpl  rw  Kowwv  fiovk€v<r6fuyoy  and  HIkos  Zirai  ir6\^irt  irp6s  iroAccy  cto*/,  go 
far  beyond  the  facts  of  the  case. 

'  The  often  quoted  expression  of  Cicero,  **  Amphictyones,  id  est,  com- 
mune Grsecise  Concilium  " — an  expression,  by  the  way,  which  in  a  certain 
sense,  is  quite  defensible — is  a  mere  obiter  dictum  (De  Inv.  Rhet.  it  23), 
and  may  or  may  not  express  Cicero's  deliberate  judgement.  From  Cicero's 
words,  Raleigh  doubtless  got  his  phrase,  **the  Council  of  the  Amphyctiones, 
or  the  General  Estates  of  Greece."  Hist  of  the  World,  Part  I.  Book  4, 
Cap.  i.  §  4. 
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influence  of  political  and  historical  theories^  have  often  chap.  m. 
pressed  the  woids  of  Strabo,  Paosanias,  and  Cicero,  far 
beyond  anything  that  Strabo,  Pausanias,  or  Oicero  ever 
meant  The  writers  of  the  last  century  seem  to  have 
looked  upon  the  Amphiktyonic  League  as  a  real  political 
union  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  they  sometimes  highly 
extol  the  political  wisdom  of  the  authors  of  so  wise  a 
system.^  In  a  like  spirit^  the  accidental  and  fluctuating 
supremacy  of  a  single  Bretwalda  over  the  several  Old- 
English  kingdoms  was,  by  writers  of  the  same  age,  often 
supposed  to  be  the  deliberate  result  of  calculations  no  less 
far-searching  than  those  which  are  attributed  to  Amphi- 
ktydn  the  son  of  Deukalida'    The  true  nature  of  the  9R?^?^" 

^  of  Modem 

Amphiktyonic  League  was,  as  &r  as  I  know,  first  clearly  Writers. 
set  forth  by  Sainte  Croix,  in  his,  for  the  time,  reaUy 
yaluable  work  on  old  Oreek  Federalism.'  The  work  of 
Tittmann  on  the  Amphiktyonic  League*  is  somewhat 
retrc^rade  after  that  of  Sainte  Croix.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  in  the  works  of  our  own  great  countrymen,  in  the 
histories  of  TMrlwall  and  of  Grote,  no  traces  of  the  error 
can  be  discerned.  The  old  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  Council  and  the  relations  of  the  Greek  states 
to  one  another  may  now  be  set  down  as  an  exploded 
mistake,'  a  mistake  arising  partly  from  ignorance  of  the 

^  Compare  the  first  two  Chapters  of  Montesquieu,.  Esprit  des  Loiz, 
Book  ix.  He  mentions  the  Amphiktyons  but  once,  but  he  clearly  has 
them  in  his  mind  throughout  On  the  other  hand  see  the  strictures  on  the 
supposed  constitution  of  the  League  in  the  ''Federalist,'*  No.  zviiL  p.  91. 

'  Bapin  (Hist  d'Ang.  i  139)  gravely  discusses  the  Bretwaldadom  at 
some  length,  and  compares  the  Bretwalda  to  the  Dutch  Stadtholder. 

'  Des  Anciens  Gouyememens  FM^rati&.     Paris,  an  yii. 

^  Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphiktyonen.     Berlin,  1812. 

^  No  scholar  of  recent  times  has  attempted  to  revive  it,  except  Colonel 
Mure,  in  a  pamphlet  (National  Criticism  in  1858,  p.  22)  which  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar  probably  regretted  before  he  died.  It  is  no  disrespect 
to  Colonel  Mure,  whose  studies,  most  valuable  in  their  own  line,  did  not 
lie  in  a  strictly  historical  direction,  to  say  that  he  clearly  had  no  idea  what 
a  Federal  Government  really  is.    Some  of  the  particular  arguments  are 
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CHAP.  HI.  true  nature  of  Federal  Qovenunent^  partly  firom  inability 
to  distinguish  between  the  different  degrees  of  authority  to 
be  allowed  to  different  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 


The 

Council  a 
Keligious, 
not  a 
PoUtical 
Body. 


The  Amphikty(»ic  Council  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
was  in  no  wise  an  instance  of  Federal  Goyemment,  even 
in  the  yery  laxest  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  not  a  political, 
but  a  religious  body.  If  it  had  any  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
General  Council  ^  of  Greece,  it  was  wholly  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  speak  of  General  Councils  in  Modem  Europe. 


very  weak,  and  the  Colonel  does  not  seem  to  haye  seen  how  far  the  silence 
of  Thuc^dld&i  outweigjis  the  speech  of  a  thousand  Plutarchs  or  DionyBii* 
He  refers  ns  to  the  description  of  the  Amphiktyons  by  Tacitus  ( Ann<  iv.  14) 
as  "quts  preecipuum  fait  renim  omnium  judicium,  quft  tempestate  Grseci, 
oonditis  per  Asiam  urbibus,  ore  maris  potiebantur. "  Undoubtedly  Tacitus, 
as  Colonel  Mure  says,  is  *^an  author  not  accustomed  to  speak  at  random," 
but  his  obiter  dictum  is  really  not  decisive  as  to  the  mythical  ages  of 
Greece.  Colonel  Mure  goes  on.  to  say  that  the  Amphiktyons  erased  the 
boastful  inscription  of  Pausanias.  This  is  on  the  authority  of  an  oration 
attributed  to  Demosthen^,  but  generally  looked  on  as  furious  (c.  Nenr. 
§  128),  while  Thucydid€s  (i.  182)  makes  the  erasure  the  act  of  the  Lace- 
deemonians  themselves.  That  Themistokl^  (Plut.  Them.  20)  opposed  the 
proposal  to  deprive  the  medi^ing  Greeks  of  their  Amphiktyonic  franchise, 
is  very  probable,  but  it  does  not  go  the  least  way  towards  showing  that  the 
Amphiktyons  wei*e,  in  any  sense,  a  Federal  Government. 

I  .£schines  (Etes.  §  58)  has  the  expressions  Koiyov  avy^^piov  rmv  'EXXifiwr 
and  afterwards  *EK\ifyut0u  avutiplov.  The  latter  phrase,  as  it  stands  in  the 
context,  referring  to  Philip's  admission  to  the  Amphiktyonic  body,  cer- 
tainly proves  nothing.  Nor  does  the  former,  which  is  quoted  by  Tittmann, 
(p.  62)  prove  very  much.  Tittmann  also  quotes  the  Amphiktyonic  decree 
in  Demofithen^  (De  Cor.  §  198)  where  the  Amphiktyons  call  themselves 
r6  Koof^v  r&y  *ZKX.'^vmlf  ffwi^pwv.  Of  these  expressions  one  comes  from 
ufischines,  who  is  well  disposed  to  magnify  Amphiktyonic  rights,  and  whose 
language  is  never  imitated  by  Demosthen^,  who  so  pro&nely  talks  of  if  iv 
AeA^oZr  triui.  The  other  comes  from  the  Amphiktyons  themselves,  who 
certainly  never  had  more  occasion  to  magnify  their  office,  than  in  the 
decree  by  which  they  invited  Philip  into  Greece.  Yet  even  they  directly 
afterwards  qualify  the  strong  expression  by  the  words  ol  "JLKKiiv^s  ol  yjtri- 
XOKTct  Tov  ovyeHplou  t&v  *Afupucrv6v«ttf,  All  those  expresoons,  like  those 
of  Herodotus  to  be  presently  quoted,  hardly  amount  to  more  than  the 
name  'EXAifyor^ot,  as  applied  to  certain  officers,  not  of  a  Hellenic  Federa- 
tion, but  of  the  Athenian  Confederacy. 
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The   Amphiktyonic  Council    Fepreeented  Greece  as  an  oraj.  m. 
EccleBiastical  Synod  represented  Western   Christendom, 
not  as  a  Swiss  Diet  or  an  American  Congress  represents 
the  Federation  of  which  it  is  the  common  legislature. 
Its  primary  business  was  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  the  ^^ 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi    And   the  Amphikiyonic  Amphi- 
CouncQ  which  met  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylee  was  in  ^^^  one  of 
iruth  only  the  most  famous  of  several  bodies  of  the  same  ^^^^^ 
kind.    An  Amphiktyonic,  or,  more  c<»rrectly,  an  Amphi- 
ktionic,^  body  was  an  Assembly  of  the  tribes  who  dwelt 
around  any  famous  temple  gathered  together  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  that  temple.  There  were  other  Amphiktyonic 
Assemblies  in  Qreece,  amongst  which  that  of  the  isle  <^ 
Kalaureia^'  off  tiie  coaAt  of  Argdis,  was  a  body  of  some 
celebrity.    The  Amphiktyons  of  Delphi  obtained  greater 
importance  than  any  other  Amphiktyons  only  because  oi 
the  greater  importance  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary,  and 
because  it  incidentally  happened  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Greek  nation  had  some  kind  of  representati<m 
among  them.    But  that  body  could  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  perfect  representation  <^  the  Greek  nation  which,  to 
postpone  other  objections  to  its  ccmstitution,  found  no 
place  for  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  Hellenic  body  as  the 
Arkadians.    Still  the  Amphikiyons  of  Delphi  undoubtedly 
came  nearer  than  any  other  existing  body  to  the  character 
of  a  general  representation  of  all  Greece.    It  is  therefore  incidental 
easy  to  understand  how  the  religious  functions  of  such  a  Functions 
body  might  incidentally  assume  a  political  character.  Thus  oo^ciL 
the  old   Amphiktyonic   oath'  forbade  certain   extreme 

^  The  deriyation  from  dfi^ueriop^s,  qnoted  by  Faosanias  (z.  8,)  from 
Androtida,  is  now  generally  receiyed.  Indeed  the  spelling  AM^IKTIONEIS 
occurs  on  the  Amphiktyonic  coinage  at  Delphi. 

'  StXBbo,  lib.  yiiL  c.  6  <toL  ii  p.  208).  ''Hr  M  «al  *Aft^utrvo¥U  ns  mpX 
W  Up^p  rauro,  hrrh  w^tmy,  al  furtixw  r^  Bvaiaf^  ic.rA.  This  giyes  the 
original  idea  of  an  Amphiktyony. 

'  Mach.  FalB.  Leg.  §  121. 
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CHAP.  in.  measures  of  hostility  against  any  city  sharing  in  the  com- 
mon Amphiktyonic  worship.  Here  we  get  on  that  mixed 
ground  between  spiritual  and  temporal  things  on  which 
Ecclesiastical  Councils  have  often  appeared  with  more 
honour  to  themselyes  than  in  matters  more  strictly  within 
their  own  competence.  The  Amphiktyonic  Council  for- 
bade any  Amphiktyonic  city  to  be  razed  or  its  water  to  be 
cut  off,  with  as  good  an  intention,  and  with  about  as  much 
effect,  as  Christian  Synods  instituted  the  Truce  of  God, 
and  forbade  tournaments  ^  and  the  use  of  the  cross-bow. 
But^  more  than  this,  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  the 
only  deliberatiye  body  in  which  members  from  most  parts 
of  Greece  habitually  met  together.  On  the  few  occasions 
when  it  was  needed  that  Greece  should  speak  with  a 
common  voice,  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  the  natural, 
indeed  the  only  possible,  mouth-piece  of  the  nation.  Once 
or  twice  then,  in  the  course  of  Grecian  history,  we  do  find 
the  Amphiktyonic  body  acting  with  real  dignity  in  the 
Instances  name  of  United  Greece.  We  naturally  find  this  more 
piiik^onic  distinctly  the  case  immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the 
action.  Persians,  when  a  common  Greek  national  feeling  existed 
for  the  moment  in  greater  strength  than  either  before  or 
afterwards.  Then  it  was  that  the  Amphiktyonic  Council, 
evidently  acting  in  the  name  of  all  Greece,  set  a  price 
B.C.  479.  upon  the  head  of  the  Greek  who  had  betrayed  the 
defenders  of  Thermopylae  to  the  Barbarians.*  But^  in 
setting  a  price  on  the  head  of  Ephialt^,  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council,  as  head  of  Greece,  hardly  did  more  than  was  done 
by  the  Athenian  Assembly,  if  not  as  the  head  of  Greece, 
yet  as  its  worthiest  representative,  when  it  proscribed 

1  As  at  the  Second  Latoran  Council.  See  Roger  of  Wendoyer,  ii.  400, 
Eng.  Hist.  Ed. 

'  Herod,  yii  214  (so  213).  Ol  r»r  'ZXX^i^w  UvKayipoi  ^cfn(pv|ar. 
Professor  Rawlinson,  in  his  Translation  of  Herodotns,  strangely  strengthens 
the  words  of  the  historian  into  "the  deputies  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Pylagorae." 
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ArthmioB  of  Zeleia  for    bringii^  barbaric  bribes    into  crap.  hi. 
Hellas.^    Sometimes  again  we  find,  naturally  enough,  this  Amphik- 
great  religious  Synod,  like  religious  Synods  in  later  times^  <^^des. 
preaching  Crusades  against  ungodly  and  sacril^ous  cities, 
against  violators  of  the  holy  ground  or  of  the  peaceful 
worshippers  of  Apollo.     And,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  pious  zeal  of   iEschinSs  against    the    Lokrians    of  b.c.  S4o. 
Amphissa,'  we  may  at  least  fairly  believe  that  the  first 
Sacred  War  under  Sol6n '  was  a  real  Crusade,  carried  on  b.c.  695. 
with  as  distinct  a  sense  of  religious  duty  as  ever  sent  forth 
Godfrey  or  Saint  Lewis  or  our  own  glorious  Edward.     At  The 
other  times  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  just  like  other  becomes 
religious  Councils,  does  not  escape  the  danger  of  being  ^4*^}^,^ 
perverted  to  purely  temporal  purposes.     Nothing  is  easier  States. 
than  to  see  that  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  in  the  days  of 
Philip,  had  sunk  into  a  mere  political  tool  in  the  hands 
first  of  Thebes,  then  of  Macedonia^    And  in  all  cases,  Noinhe- 
whether  the  sentences  of  the  Council  were  just  or  unjust,  in  its ^ 
whether  they  were  dictated  by  religious  faith  or  by  political  ^^®<^<^- 

^  iEsch.  Etes.  §  259.     It  is  a  fayonrite  common-place  with  the  orators. 

*  Mach.  Etes.  §  118,  et  seqq.    Thirlwall,  vi.  80. 

3  Plut  SoL  11.  i£8ch.  Etes.  §  108.  In  later  times  (b.c.  281)  we  find 
a  Crusade  against  ^tolia  led  by  the  Spartan  Eing  Areus  (Justin,  zxiv.  1) 
on  the  same  ground  as  this  of  Soldn,  namely  the  sacrilegious  cultivation  of 
the  plain  of  Eirrha.  But  I  do  not  see  the  evidence  for  asserting,  as  is 
done  by  Droysen  (Hellenismns,  i  6i5)  and  by  Mr.  P.  Smith  (Diet.  Biog. 
art.  Areus)  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  a  formal  Amphiktyonic  decree. 
Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii  53.  There  is  an  intermediate  Sacred  War  (b.c.  449. 
See  Thuc.  i  112)  in  which  the  Amphiktyons  are  not  spoken  of  at  all. 

*  There  seems  however  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  Amphiktyons 
took  upon  themselves  to  elect  Alexander  as  chief  of  Greece  against  Persia. 
The  statement  of  Dioddros  to  that  effect  (xviL  4)  is,  I  suspect,  a  confusion, 
most  characteristic  of  Dioddros,  with  Philip's  appointment  as  chief  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  Crusades.  Both  Philip  and  Alexander  were  chosen,  so  far 
as  they  were  chosen  at  all,  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  Greeks  at 
Corinth  (Anian,  L  1.  Diod.  n.  s.).  Diod6ros  is  however  followed  by  Mr. 
Whiston  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  p.  81,  and  even  by  Mr.  Grote 
(xiL  15).  But  Droysen  seems  to  me  to  see  the  state  of  the  case  much 
more  clearly.  *'  Aber  so  diirffcig  war  diess  einzige  Analogon  einer  verfas- 
erongsmassigen  Nationaleinigung  [the  Delphic  Amphiktyony]  dass  Philipp 

K 
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CHAP.  III.  BubBGnrlency,  the  Amphiktyonic  body  had  no  constitutional 
means  at  its  command  for  carrying  them  into  execution. 
The  spiritual  tribunal  had  no  temporal  power;  culprits 
had  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  and  the  secular 
arm  had  to  be  looked  for  wherever  it  might  be  found.  If 
no  pious  city  like  Thebes,  no  pious  prince  like  Philip, 
undertook  to  act  as  the  minister  and  champion  of  th.e 
Council,  an  Amphiktyonic  judgement  had  no  more  in- 
herent force  than  the  judgement  of  a  modem  Ecclesiastical 
Synod.  Sparta,  the  most  devout  worshipper  of  Apollo, 
took  no  heed  to  the  Amphiktyonic  fine  which  Theban 

B.C.  371.    influence  procured  as  the  punishment  of  the  treacherous 

B.O.  882.  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoibidas.^  So  did  Philom^los 
and  his  successors  in  Ph6kis  resist  both  anathemas  and 
armies,  till  the  clear  eye  and  strong  hand  of  Philip  saw 
and  grasped  his  opportunity  at  once  to  avenge  ApoUo 
and  to  make  his  kingdom  Greek  and  himself  the  leader  of 
Greece.     Otherwise  a  bull  from  Delphi  or  Thermopylae 

B.C.  857-  could  have  done  as  little  to  stay  the  march  of  Onomarchos 
as  bulls  from  the  Vatican,  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  the 
French  invader,  could  do  in  our  own  day  to  stay  the  march 
of  the  first  chosen  King  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  in  no  sense 
a  Federal  Government,  its  importance  in  a  History  of 

Indirect     Federal  Groverament  is  of  a  high  order.     The  negative 

import-  , 

ance  of  the  bearings  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body  can  hardly  be 
overrated     Nothing  proves  so  completely  how  dear  to  the 

selbst  die  neue  Form  eines  Bundes  iu  Korinth  versucht  hatte,  die  Nation 
oder  die  nachstcn  Ereise  derselbcn  zu  einigen.'*  Hellenismus,  ii.  503. 
Droysen's  strong  Macedonian  bias  must  however  be  guarded  against,  just 
like  the  strong  anti-Macedonian  bias  of  Mr.  Grote. 

'  On  this  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote,  x.  275,  et  seqq.  It  marks  the 
progress  of  vagueness  and  misconception  that  Dioddros,  in  recording  the 
Theban  accusationH)f  Sparta  (xvi.  28,  29),  merely  uses  the  words  it  *A/i^i- 
KTvovas,  iy  *Aft^ucrv6a-i,  which  in  Justin  (\Tii.  1)  have  grown  into  **  com- 
mune Gnecise  concilium  " — the  phrase  of  Cicero  without  his  explanation. 
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Greek  mind  was  the  Bystem  of  distinct  and  independent  cuap.  m. 
cities ;  nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  little  the  minds  of  in  the 
early  Greek  statesmen  turned  towards  a  Federal  Union  of  fjfien?-^ 
the  whole  or  of  any  lai^e  portion  of  Greece;   nothing"™- 
therefore  shows  more  clearly  how  great  was  the  work 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  Greek  statesmen  of  a  later 
age.     If  the  thought  of  a  Federal  Union  of  Greece  had 
ever  occurred,  if  the  need  of  such  an  Union  had  ever 
been  felt,  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  afforded  materials 
out  of  which  it  might  readily  have  been  developed     As 
we  find  the  ancient  commonwealths  coming  to  the  very 
edge  of  a  representative  system,   and  yet  never  really 
establishing  one,  so  we  here  find  Greece  coming  to  the  Close 
very  edge  of  a  Federal  system,  and  yet  never  crossing  oFthe*^ 
the  limit.     A  body  of  Greeks,  including  members  from  ^  FeJfjJai*^ 
nearly  all  parts  of  Greece,  habitually  met  to  debate  on  Sysum. 
matters  interesting  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,   and  to 
put  forth  decrees  which,  within  their  proper  sphere,  the 
whole    Greek  nation  respected.      The  wonder   is    that, 
with  such  a  body  existing,  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Union 
never  presented  itself;    that  no    one   ever   thought  of 
investing  the  Amphikl^onic  body  with  much  more  ex- 
tensiye  powers  to  be  exercised  for  the  common  good  of 
Greece.     No  more  speaking  witness  can  be  found  to  the  '^^y  it 
love  of  town-autonomy  inherent  in  the  Greek  mind  than  into  a  real 
the  fact  that  no  such  developement  of  the  Amphiktyonic  ^^j^^^*^ 
body  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  thought  of.     Perhaps, 
besides  the  love  of  town-autonomy,  the  constitution  of  the 
Council,  so  eminently  unfair  as  a  representation  of  his- 
torical Greece,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  its  proper  functions  were  always  kept  within  such 
narrow  limits.     But  one  difficulty  which  modem  parallels 
may  perhaps  suggest  would  not  have  ocjurred  in  this 
hypothetical  transformation  of  the  Delphic  Amphiktyony 
into  a  real  Federal  Diet  of  Greece.     The  Amphiktyonic 

K  2 
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CHAP.  III.  Council  undoubtedly  answers  in  its  functions  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Synods  of  modem  times  ;  but  to  have  made 
the  Amphiktyonic  Council  the  sovereign  Assembly  of 
Greece  would  have  been  quite  a  different  process  from 
investing  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  with  the  imme- 
diate sovereignty  of  England  or  an  (Ecumenical  Council 
of  the  Church  with  the  Federal  sovereignty  of  Europe. 
We  must  always  remember  that  in  the  ancient  world  the 
distinction  of  Clergy  and  Laity  did  not  exist  There 
were  spiritual  offices  and  there  were  temporal  offices,  but 
The  there  was  no  distinct  spiritual  order  of  men.     The  Amphi- 

au^de-   ttyons  wcre  a  reli^ous  body,  but  they  were  not  a  clerical 
siasticd,    body.     The  Council,  after  the  manner  of  Greek  Councils, 
Clerical     had  a  larger  Assembly  attached  to  it^  and  this  Assembly 
^*        was  of  the  most  popular,  not  to  say  the  most  tumultuous^ 
kind,  consisting  indiscriminately  of  all  Greeks  who  might 
happen  to  be  at  Delphi  to  sacrifice  or  to  consult  the 
Oracle.*    But  even  the  members  of  the  Council  itself,  the 
Hieromn^mones  and  the  Pylagoroi,  possessed  no  perma- 
nent spiritual  character.     They  appeared  at  Delphi  and  at 
Pylse  as  the  servants  of  Apollo  ;  elsewhere  they  appeared 
as  statesmen,  soldiers,   or  private  citizens.     They  were 
therefore  just  as  competent  or  incompetent  as  any  other 
body  of  Greeks  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
general  affairs  of  Greece.     Their  immediate  functions  as 
Amphiktyons  were  not  secular  but  religious;   but  those 
occasional  functions  in  no  way  implied  that  their  holders 
were  personally  or  permanently  isolated  from  common 
temporal  affairs. 
Special  But  besides  the  general  indisposition  of  the  Greek  mind 

ODJectionfl  ,  x        •  ^  i  •    j    xi.  •  i 

to  the  ^  permanent  union  of  any  kmd,  there  were  some  special 

ment*T/a  ^^^^®^  ^^7  *^®  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  never  developed 

Federal  into  a  Federal  Union.     It  is  true  that  deputies  from  most 

out  of  the  parts  of  Greece  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  and 

Council.  1    «    ,.   Tx^      « ,«^ 

1  Mach.  Ktes.  §  124. 
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of  discussiiig  questions,  often  perhaps  trifling  in  them-  ohap.  hi. 
selres,  but  still  questions  in  which  the  whole  of  Greece 
was  interested     Here  was  indeed  the  raw  material  for 
constructing  a  Federal  Union,  had  any  Greek  felt  the  want 
of  one.     But  the  constitution  of  the  C!ouncil  was  such  that^ 
before  it  could  have  been  safely  invested  with  the  smaUest 
political  power,  the  most  sweeping  of  Reform  Bills  would 
have  been  needed  for  its  reconstruction.     Its  composition 
was  of  a  kind  which  made  it  a  most  unfair  representation 
of  historical  Greece.     Historical  Greece  was,  above  aU 
things,  a  system  of  Cities.     The  Amphiktyonic  Union  was  Its  cou- 
an  Union  not  of  Cities  but  of  Tribes.     This  alone,  asnnsuitedto 
Mr.  Grote  remarks,^  shows  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  q^^, 
institution.     Any  League  which  had  arisen,  we  might 
almost  say  from  the  time  of  Homer  onwards,  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  a  League  of  Cities.     Any  institution 
which  had  arisen  since  the  time  of  the  Dorian  Migration 
could  hardly  fail  in  some  way  to  represent  the  results  of 
that  great  event    But  though  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Council  is  given  with  some  slight  variations'  by  different 
authors,  all  agree  in  making  the  constituent  members  of 
the  Union  Tribes  and  not  Citie&     The  representatives  of  A  Union 
the  Ionic  and  Doric  races  sat  and  voted  as  single  mem-  not  S 
bers,  side  by  side  with  the  representatives  of  petty  peoples  ^^^®*- 
like  the  Magnesians  and  Phthi6tic  Achaians.     When  the 
Council  was  first  founded,   Dorians  and   lonians  were 
doubtless  mere  tribes  of  Northern  Greece,  of  no  more 
account  than  their  fellows,  and  the  prodigious  develope- 
ment  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  races  in  after  times  made  no 
difference  in  its  constitution.     How  the  vote  of  each  race 

'  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ifc  p.  825,  7. 

s  The  several  lists  are  discussed  at  some  length  by  Tittmann  (p.  85), 
whose  conclusions  are  followed  by  Mr.  Grote  (iL  825).  They  differ  chiefly 
in  the  ennmeration  of  the  insignificant  tribes  of  Northern  Greece.  The 
omission  by  Pausanias  of  the  Boeotians,  a  people  so  specially  mentioned 
by  .^schines  (Fals.  Leg.  §  122)  must  be  an  error. 
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riiAP.  III.  was  determined  is  an  obscure  point  of  Greek  archaeology* 

which  hardly  bears  on  our  inunediate  subject.     What  is 

important  for  our  present  point  of  view  is  that  Sparta  and 

Athens,  as  such,  were  not  members  of  the  Amphikiyonic 

body.   They  were  simply  portions  respectively  of  the  Doric 

and  Ionic  aggregates,  and  they  had  legally  no  more  weight 

than  the  smallest  Doric  or  Ionic  city.'    The  wish  of  the 

whole  Doric  race,  the  wish  of  the  whole  Ionic  race,  nay, 

the  common  wish,  if  we  can  conceiye  such  a  thing,  of 

Sparta  and  Athens  and  their  respectiye  foUowings  of 

Unfair  dis-  Allies,  might  be  at  any  moment  set  aside  by  the  votes  of 

of  the  °'^    three  or  four  petty  tribes,  some  of  which  were  not  even 

Votes.       independent  political  communities.     Perrhaibians,  MagnS- 

sians,  Phthidtic  Achaians,  had  ceased  to  be  independent 

states  before  the  beginning  of  the  historical  days  of  Greece. 

They  had  sunk  into  mere  subjects  of  the  Thessalians,  and 

their  deputies  in  the  Council  must  have  voted  as  their 

Thessalian  masters  bade  them.     Viewed  as  a  political 

representation    of    historic    Greece,    the    Amphiktyonic 

Council  was  something  even  more  anomalous  than  was  the 

British  Parliament  in  its  unreformed  state,  when  viewed 

Analogy    as  a  representation  of  the  British  people.     The  presence 

Unre^       of  Gattou  and  Old  Sarum,  the  absence  of  Manchester  and 

PaSk^      Birmingham,  the  two  votes  of  Liverpool  and  the  four  votes 

ment.        of  East  and  West  Looe,  all  had  their  perfect  precedents 

in  the  constitution  of  the  venerable  body  which  met  at 

Delphi  and  Thermopyte.     Or  rather  the  defects  of  the 

Amphiktyonic  system  must  have*  been  practically  by  far 

the  greater  of  the  two.     English  rotten  boroughs  have  at 

least  often  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  Parliament 

^  Cf.  Grote,  u.  8.  Strabo  (ix.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  279,  Tauchnitz)  says  that 
Akrisios  settled  the  vote  of  each  city,  r^rj^y  ixdrrfi  Sovrai,  if  iiJkv  tcaSt 
oMiVf  rp  tk  /Afff  kripa$t  h  A**'"^  ir\<su6v»v,  "We  shall  presently  come  to 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  system  of  CcniriMUory  Boroughs  belonged 
only  to  the  latest  form  of  the  institution. 

«  iEsch.  Fals.  Log.  §  122. 
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some  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  bat  it  could  only  chap.  m. 
have  been  the  deputies  of  these  little  insignificant  tribes 
who  gained  for  the  whole  body  the  contemptuous  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  D6mosthen6s.*  But  in  a  purely  religious 
Assembly  these  incongruities  were  probably  not  found  so 
intolerable  as  they  assuredly  would  have  been  found  in  an 
Assembly  exercising  real  political  power.  The  veiy  ano-  Incon- 
malies  were  consecrated  by  the  traditional  reverence  of  less  felt  in 
centuries.  The  very  points  in  the  constitution  of  the  body^ ^"* 
Council  which  made  it  so  unfit  for  political  action,  made 
it  only  more  venerable  when  looked  at  as  a  holy  represen* 
tative  of  past  ages.  What  if  certain  tribes  had  sunk  from 
independence  to  bondage?  Statesmen  might  indeed,  in 
their  earthly  policy,  regard  such  merely  political  changes, 
but  misfortune,  without  guilty  could  not  degrade  any 
faithful  worshipper  of  Apollo  in  the  presence  of  his  patron 
God.  The  zeal  and  piety  of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  not 
more  fervent,  doubtless  they  were  far  less  fervent,  than 
the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  little  communities  around  the 
Temple,  whose  whole  importance  was  derived  from  their 
share  in  its  management  The  God  of  Delphi  was  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  he  looked  with  equal  favour  on  the 
devotion  of  the  weakest  and  of  the  most  powerfid  wor- 
shipper. A  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Council 
would  probably  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  mass 
of  Greeks  as  a  heinous  sacrilege.  But,  while  such  a 
constitution  existed,  the  Council  was  unfit  for  political 
power,  and,  whenever  it  did  meddle  with  political  matters. 


1  Dem.  Cor.  §  190.  *Ajfdpt£irovs  dvttpovs  Kiyw  jcol  r6  fid\Xoy  od  vpoopw- 
fUvovst  roifs  Upof»p^f,ovas.  Or  are  we  to  infer  that  the  HieromnSmones 
were  an  inferior  body  to  the  Pylagoroi  ?  As  Machmes  was  one  of  the 
latter,  we  may  infer  that  the  greater  members  of  the  Amphiktyony  sent 
deputies,  in  that  capacity  at  least,  who  would  not  deserve  the  description. 
But  in  any  case,  the  majority  of  both  orders  would  come  from  the  petty 
tribes,  and  would  doubtless  be  what  Demosthenes  describes. 
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oHAP  III.  its  interference  was  inyaiiably  mischieyous.     Any  power 

which  could  command  the  votes  of  the  little  tribes  about 

Mount  Oita  could  procure  whatever  decisions  it  chose  in 

the  Amphiktyonic   body.      Philip,   the  common  foe  of 

Greece,  was  welcomed  by  the  Amphiktyons  as  a  deliverer, 

B.C.  852.     a  true  servant  of  Apollo,  a  pious  Crusader  against  the 

Amphik-    usurping  and  sacrilegious  Ph6kian.     It  is  not  improbable 

c^^pion-  *'hat*  many  of  the  smaller  Greek  cities  may  really  have 

^l^^^       shared,  from  shortsighted  political  motives,  in  this  ill>timed 

goodwill  to  the  Macedonian.     But  this  only  shows  the 

more  clearly  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  Council  to  act  in 

any  way  as  a  political  mouth-piece  of  Greece.     When 

D6mosthen^s  had  united  Thebes  and  Athens  in  one  common 

cause,  the  union  of  those  two  great  cities  did  not  command 

a  single  integral  vote  in  the  Amphiktyonic  Council 

It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that^  long  after  the 
Council  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  whatever, 
many  of  the  defects  in  its  constitution  should  have  been 
reformed.  Pausanias'  describes  the  Council  as  it  stood  in 
his  time,  when,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  the  debates 
of  the  Amphiktyons  must  have  been  of  considerably  less 
moment  than  the  debates  of  an  English  Convocation. 
Reforms  Some  at  least  of  the  changes  which  he  mentions  he  attri- 
Augustus,  butes  to  the  legislative  mind  of  Augustus  Caesar.  The 
A.D  iV"  Council,  in  this  its  later  form,  became  at  last,  in  a  great 
degree,  a  representation  of  Cities,  when  Greece  had  no 
more  independent  Cities  to  represent.  An  attempt  too  was 
made,  after  the  happy  precedent  set  by  the  wise  confede- 
ration of  Lykia,"  to  do  what  in  modem  political  language 
is  called  apportioning  members  to  population.  In  the  old 
state  of  things  the  Dolopians,  Magn^sians,  Ainians,  and 
Phthidtic  Achaians  had  formed  a  lai^ge  proportion  of  the 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  cv.  p.  319  (April,  1857).  «  x.  8,  5. 

'  The  Lykian  League  vdll  bo  described  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Council     Now  thej  lost  their  separate  Amphiktyonic  ohap.  hi. 
being;   the  Dolopians  indeed  had  ceased  to  exist  alto- 
gether;^ the  other  tribes  were  made  what  we  may  call 
Contributory  Boroughs  to  Thessaly.     The  Totes  thus 
saved  were  divided  among  several  new  and  several  restored 
members.     The  Phdkians  had,  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  B.a  346. 
War,  lost  their  Amphiktyonic  votes,  which  were  transferred 
to  Macedonia,  as  the  due  reward  of  Philip's  Crusade  in 
the  cause  of  Apollo.     In  the  new  constitution  Augustus 
found  room  both  for  Phdkians  and  Macedonians,  as  well 
as  for  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  new  city  of  Nikopolis. 
Delphi,  Athens,  Euboia^  now  appear  as  substantive  mem-  ^ew  ar- 
bers.    The  two  Lokrian  votes  were  divided  between  the  two  of  votes 
divisions  of  the  Lokrian  nation.    The  Dorian  votes,  in  like  Counca. 
sort,  were  divided  between  the  original  Dorians  of  the 
!North  and  the  Dorians  of  Peloponn^sos,  that  is  to  say 
those  of  Corinth,  Sikydn,  Argos,  and  Megara ;  for  Sparta^ 
which  shared  in  the  exclusion  of  Phdkis,  does  not  seem  to 
have  shared  in  its  restoration.   The  whole  number  of  votes 
was  raised  to  tiiirty,  and,  instead  of  each  constituency,  as 
before,  possessing  two  votes,  the  votes  were  now  distri- 
buted among  the  members  of  the  League  in  various 
proportions  ranging  from  one  to  six.'    Three  of.  the  mem- 

1  Palis.  CL  8.    Od  7<kf>  Pri  ^v  Ao\6frmy  yivos. 
s  The  whole  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 

Nikopolis 6  votes. 

Macedonia 0    — 

Thessaly  (with  Malians,  Ainians,  Magnesians, 

and  Phthidtic  Achaians 6    — 

Bceotia 2    — 

Phdkis 2    — 

Delphi 2    — 

Northern  Ddris 

Ozolian  Lokrians 

Epiknemidian  Lokrians 

Eaboia    . 

Argos,  SikyOn,  Corinth,  and  Megara     .     .     . 

Athens 

30 
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cuAP.  III.  bers,  Nikopolis,  Athens,  and  Delphi,  were  single  cities, 
and  these,  it  is  expressly  said,^  sent  representatiyes  to 
eveiy  meeting.  The  other  constituencies  were  still  not 
cities  but  races ;  their  Amphiktyonic  representatives  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  several  cities  of  the  race  in  turn.  Thus 
the  vote  of  the  P^loponnesian  Dorians  would  be  given  in 
successive  years  by  a  Corinthian,  a  Sikydnian,  a  M^arian, 
and  an  Argive,*  while  eveiy  meeting  contained  one  member 
for  Athens,  two  for  Delphi,  and  six  for  Nikopolis.  Most 
of  the  cities  in  short  were  in  the  same  position  as  the 
counties  of  Nairn  and  Cromarty  before  the  Reform  Bill, 
when  they  sent  a  member  between  them  who  was  elected 
in  alternate  Parliaments  by  Nairn  and  by  Cromarty.  This 
account  of  Pausanias  is  well  worth  studying,  as  setting 
before  us  a  veiy  curious  piece  of  amateur  constitution- 
making.  Had  the  Amphiktyonic  body  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  still  retained  any  practical  functions  to  discharge, 
its  constitution,  as  settled  by  the  Imperial  reformer,  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  unhappily  put  together.  The  Council 
was  not  indeed  a  representation  of  the  whole  of  Greece, 
but  neither  had  it  ever  been  so  in  earlier  times.  It  still 
gave  an  undue  advantage  to  the  North  over  the  South ; 
but  something  might  be  said  for  this  in  the  case  of  a 

1  Paus.  II.S.  At  ixkv  81)  v^Xcif  'ABrivai  jcoi  AcX^i  kcX  1)  NunfiroXif,  c^cu 
li\v  iaroariXXovffi  trvytipt^a-ovrtu  4s  dfjupiiprvovicuf  vdurai^'  ivb  8^  tBpmif  r^p 
K»r€tK€yfUy»v  iKdarff  ir^Xct  dyd  /jJpos  is  'A/i^trr^ras  Koi  iy  xP^'^v  r€pt69^ 
arvyrtKfTy  lo'riy. 

*  It  would  seem  that  disputes  somotimes  arose  among  the  contributory 
cities  about  their  Amphiktyonic  rights.  At  least  in  an  inscription  in 
Boeckh's  Collection,  No.  1121  (vol.  i.  p.  578),  a  certain  Archenoos  of 
Argos  is  praised  for  having,  among  his  other  good  deeds,  recovered  the 
Amphiktyonic  rights  of  his  native  city — /urit  r6  hwriiffQu  oArbv  rh  ^Ucoxov 
rijs  *AfiipueTvovtlas  ry  irarpi^u  .Another  inscription  (1124)  commemorates 
an  Argeian  Amphiktyon  named  Titus  Statilius  Timokrates,  the  son  of 
Lamprios — a  curious  illustration  of  **  Greece  under  the  Romans  ;"  Titus 
being  doubtless  an  Argeian  who  had  obtained  Roman  citizenship.  Another 
hybrid  of  the  same  sort,  Caius  Curtius  Proklos,  is  commemorated,  in  another 
inscription  (No.  1058,  vol.  i.  p.  569)  as  a  Megarian  Amphiktyon. 
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confederacy  founded  to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  Northern  chap.  m. 
temple.  We  must  also  remember  how  completely  Athens 
and  Sparta  had  fallen  from  the  position  which  they  held  in 
the  days  with  which  most  of  us  are  almost  exclusiyely 
familiar.  The  weakest  points  of  the  Augustan  charter  are 
the  enormous  number  of  votes  given  to  the  new  city  of 
Nikopolis  and  the  very  scanty  amount  of  representatives 
allowed  to  the  Dorians  of  Peloponn^sos.  Still,  after  aU 
allowances,  the  new  constitution  of  the  Council  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  one.  But 
possibly  it  was  only  because  of  the  utter  nullity  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  body  that  any  such  constitution  was  bestowed 
upon  it  The  founder  of  the  Empire  could  well  aUow  so 
hannless  a  safety-valve  to  carry  off  the  last  feeble  ebulli- 
tions of  Hellenic  freedom.  While  the  firm  grasp  of  Roman 
Governors  was  pressed  tight  upon  the  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  their  inhabitants  might  safely  be 
permitted  to  play  either  at  Town-Autonomy  or  at  Federal 
Government  beneath  the  sacred  shadow  of  the  Delphian 
Temple. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  observed  that  the  Amphi-  Approach 
ktyonic  Council,  both  in  its  earUer  and  its  later  forms,  sentativ^ 
makes  a  far  nearer  approach  to  the  forms  of  Representative  ^^^^ 
Government  than  anything  which  we  find  elsewhere  in  Council. 
ancient  Greece,  whether  in  the  constitutions  of  Federations 
or  in  those  of  siugle  cities.     In  every  Greek  Government, 
as  we  cannot  too  constantly  bear  in  mind,  every  qualified 
citizen  was  entitled  to  take  his  personal  share  and  did  not 
delegate  his  rights  to  another.     No  Greek  city,  no  Greek 
Federation,  presents  an  example  of  a  real  Representative 
Assembly.     But  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  is  strictly  a 
Representative  body;  in  discussing  its  nature,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  introducing    the    language  which  we 
familiarly  employ  in  speaking  of  modem  Representative 
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ouAP.  III.  bodies.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that,  after  all,  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  Council  was  merely  a  Senate,  and  that,  in  conformity 
with  universal  Greek  precedent,  there  was  an  Amphiktyonic 
Popular  Assembly,  in  which  every  worshipper  of  Apollo 
had  a  right  to  appear.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic Council  filled  a  much  more  exalted  position  in 
relation  to  the  Amphiktyonic  Assembly  than  the  Athenian 
Senate,  for  instance;  did  in  relation  to  the  Athenian 
Assembly.  In  the  Amphiktyonic  Constitution  it  is  the 
Council  which  is  really  the  important  body,  and  the  Council 
is  certainly  representative.  But  a  really  representative 
Senate  would  be  just  as  great  an  anomaly  in  an  ordinaiy 
Greek  constitution  as  a  representative  Assembly.  The*  real 
reason  why  we  find  representative  forms  in  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic body,  while  we  do  not  find  them  in  ordinaiy  Greek 
Governments,  is  that  the  Amphiktyonic  body  was  in  no 
Tli«  sense  a  Government  at  alL  The  Amphiktyonic  Council  was 

not  a         not  exactly  a  Diplomatic  Congress,  but  it  was  much  more 
mentrbat  ^^  ^  Diplomatic  Congress  than  it  was  like  the  governing 
Union       Assembly  of  any  commonwealth,  kingdom,  or  Federation. 
for  a         The  Pylagoroi  and  Hieromn6mones  were  not  exactly  Am- 
purpose.     bassadorsy  but  they  were  much  more  like  Ambassadors 
than  they  were  like  Members  of  a  British  Parliament  or 
even  an  American  Congress.     The  business  of  the  Council 
was  not  to  govern  or  to  legislate,  either  for  a  single  state 
or  for  a  League  of  states  ;  its  duty  was  simply  to  manage 
a  single  class  of  affairs,  in  which  a  number  of  independent 
commonwealths  were  alike  interested,  but  which  did  not 
come  within  the  individual  competence  of  any  one  of  their 
number.     It  is  manifest  that  this  could  only  be  done  by 
deputies  from  the  several  states  interested,  that  is  by  repre- 
sentatives.   The  nearest  approach  to  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council  in  modem  times  would  be  if  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals were  to  consist  of  members  chosen  by  the  several 
Roman  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  and  America.     Such  a 
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body  would  be  entrosted  with  busineBS  in  which  eyery  chap.  m. 

Roman  Catholic  country  is  interested,  but  it  would  not 

form  a  Federal  or  even  necefisarily  a  local  Government. 

The  Amphiktyons  were  the  guardians  of   the  Delphic 

Temple,  but  they  no  more  formed  a  local  Government  for 

the  city  of  Delphi  than  they  formed  a  Federal  Government 

for  the  whole  of  Greece.    The  Council  was  representative.  The  Am- 

just  because  it  was  not  a  Government,  though  again  we  ^]y  ^^^^ 

may,  if  we  please,  wonder  that  the  employment  of  repre-  ^^J^^^ 

sentative  forms  in  the  Council  did  not  suggest  the  employ-  cause  it 

_  IVBS  not  ft 

ment  of  representative   forms    in    the   Federal,   if   not  Govem- 
in  the  City,  Governments  of  Greece.     In  like  manner  it  ^^^^ 
would  be  a  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  whether, 
from  a  similar  set  of  causes,  representative  forms,  or  a 
close  approach  to  them,  did  not  exist  in  Ecclesiastical 
Synods  much  earlier  than  they  did  in  Secular  Parliaments, 
and  whether  the  founders  of  the  representative  system  in 
modem  Europe  may  not,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
have  had  ideas  suggested  to  them  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Assemblies  of  the  Church. 

It  belongs  rather  to  a  historian  of  Greece  than  to  a 
historian  of  Federal  Government  to  run  through  the 
whole  evidence  which  so  conspicuously  shows  the  poli- 
tical nullity  of  the  Amphiktyonic  body  during  the  best 
days  of  Greece.  This  has  been  amply  done,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  earlier  work  of  Sainte  Croix,  both  by 
Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote.  The  Amphiktyonic  Political 
Council  is  of  no  moment  in  the  world  of  Thucydides,  ^^^^^ 
it  is  of  no  moment  in  the  world  of  Xenoph6n,  it  is  Oouneil 

during  the 

of  no  moment  in  the  world  of  Polybios.     Its  short  and  greater 
mischievous  importance  belongs  wholly  to  the  days  of  Grecian 
Demosthenes  and  Philip.     Thucydides  never  once  men-  ^i^^^^'y- 
tions  it^  though  he   has  often  occasion  to  mention  the 
Delphian  Temple,  to  record  stipulations  for  its  management, 
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CHAP.  III.  and  at  least  one  war  for  its  possession/  It  is  clear  that, 
in  his  time,  the  Council  so  far  from  holding  any  Federal 
authority  over  the  general  affairs  of  Greece,  was  not  even 
independent  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  religious  duty. 
And  if  we  find  it  playing  an  important  part  in  the  days  of 
Demosthenes  and  Philip,  the  difference  is  simply  because 
Sparta  and  Athens,  in  the  previous  centuiy,  had  not 
thought  worthy  of  any  notice  at  all,  while  now  first  Thebes 
and  then  Philip  found  that  even  the  Shadow  at  Delphi 
was  capable  of  being  made  useful  as  a  political  tool.  The 
Politics  of  Aristotle  contain  no  mention  of  it.  Polybios 
speaks  of  it  twice,*  neither  time  in  a  way  implying  any 
sort  of  Federal  power.  The  mistake  of  looking  at  the 
Amphiktyonic  body  as  a  Federal  union  of  Greece  arose 
only  in  times  when  freedom  in  aU  its  forms.  Federal  or 
otherwise,  had  utterly  passed  away  from  the  soil  of  Greece. 
Yet  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  is  an  institution  of  no  small 
importance  in  a  general  history  of  Federal  Govemment 
What  it  was  and  what  it  was  not,  shows  more  speakingly 
than  anything  else  how  utterly  alien  to  the  Greek  mind,  in 
the  days  before  Macedonian  domination,  was  anything  h*ke 


*  The  Sacred  War  in  b.c.  449.     Thuc.  i.  112.     See  above,  p.  129. 

'  The  first  time  (iv.  25)  the  Amphiktyons  are  simply  mentioned  in  their 
proper  character  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic  Temple.  In  this  daty  they 
had  been  interfered  with  by  the  ^tolians,  and  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  the 
other  allied  powers,  agree  to  effect  their  restoration.  The  second  passage 
(xl.  6)  is  very  curious  indeed  ;  it  seems  to  set  the  Amphiktyons  before  us, 
not  as  a  political,  but  as  a  literaiy  body,  a  view  which  certainly  did  not 
occur  to  Demostheu^.  Aulus  Postumiua  wrote  a  book  in  Greek,  and 
asked  to  be  excused  if,  being  a  foreigner,  he  made  mistakes  in  language. 
Cato  tells  him  that  if  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  had  set  him  to  write  in 
Greek  (c2  /lUv  y^  a^r^  t6  ray  *AfjLff>ueTv6ytov  trvviUpiov  ow^ottc  yp^tt» 
iffTopiay),  his  excuse  would  have  been  a  good  one  ;  but  as  nobody  obliged 
him  to  write  in  Greek  or  to  write  at  all,  he  had  no  excuse  if  he  wrote 
badly.  This  story  is  also  told  by  Plutarch,  Cato  Maj.  12.  It  reminds 
one  of  Jeffrey's  criticism  on  Byron  :  "If  any  suit  could  be  brought  against 
Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a  certain 
quantity  of  i)oetry,"  &c.     Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  1808. 
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a  Federal  Union  of  the  whole  nation  or  even  the  most  ohaf.  m. 
remote  approach  to  it.^ 

^  On  this  subject  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  the  eighteenth  number 
of  the  *  *  Federalist "  should  by  all  means  be  read.  It  is  clear  that  the  authors, 
Madison  and  Hamilton,  had  not  the  least  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
institution,  but  it  is  most  curious  to  see  the  strong  political  sagacity  of  the 
authors  struggling  with  their  utter  ignorance  of  tacts.  They  were  politicians 
enough  to  see  the  utter  political  nullity  of  the  Council  in  Grecian  history ; 
they  were  not  scholars  enough  to  see  that  it  never  really  pretended  to  any 
character  from  which  anything  but  political  nullity  could  be  expected. 
Some  of  the  particular  comments  and  illustrations  are  most  ingenious.  I 
shall  have  again  to  refer  to  this  curious  paper  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
remarks  of  the  same  writers  on  the  Federal  constitution  of  Achaia. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  also  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  CounciL  He  compares  (i.  266)  the  position  of  Philip  as 
executor  of  the  Amphiktyonic  decrees  with  the  preponderance  of  the 
Province  of  Holland  in  the  Dutch  Confederation.  Philip's  position  was 
really  a  great  deal  more  like  that  of  his  French  namesake  when  he  under- 
took, by  commission  from  Pope  Innocent,  to  wrest  the  Kingdom  of 
England  from  the  sacrilegious  John.  TocqueviUe's  English  translator 
does  not  point  out  the  error. 

StiU  more  recently  an  example  of  the  same  sort  of  union  of  political 
shrewdness  with  utter  lack  of  historical  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in 
Hr.  Spence*6  work  on  the  American  Union,  a  book  not  indeed  to  be 
compared  with  the  writings  of  Hamilton  or  Tocqueville,  but  abounding  in 
keen  observation  of  facts  and  in  sound  inferences  from  those  facts.  But 
Mr.  Spence*s  remarks  on  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  and  the  Achaian 
League  (p.  7,  8)  are  merely  Hamilton  served  up  again.  Of  iEtolia,  Lykia, 
and  even  Switzerland,  he  seems  never  to  have  heard.  Mr.  Spence  too  is 
without  Hamilton's  excuse  ;  if  he  could  not  read  Polybios,  he  might  at 
least  have  read  Thirlwall. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  MINOR  CONFEDERATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

§  1.  0/  the  Northern  Leagues.    Phdkis,  Akamania, 

Epeiroa,  ThesscUy. 

CHAP.  lY.  I  HAVE  already  remarked  that  the  greatest  and  most 
ciyilized  states  of  Greece  were  precisely  those  which  clave 
most  strenuously  to  the  principle  of  distinct  town-auto- 
An  ap-  nomy.  The  approaches  to  Federal  Government  which  we 
Federal  find  in  the  earlier  histoiy  of  Greece  appear  only  among  the 
ment^not  ^^^  backward  portions  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  we  know 
uncommon  |)^^  ^ii^Q  of  the  details  of  their  several  constitutions,  we 

among  the 

ruder  por-  can  derive  from  them  comparatively  little  knowledge  bear- 
the  Greek  u^g  on  our  general  subject.  In  &ct  some  sort  of  approach 
nation.  ^  ^  Federal  Union  must  have  been  rather  common  than 
otherwise  in  those  parts  of  Greece  in  which  the  city-system 
was  never  fully  developed.^  In  a  considerable  portion  of 
Greece  the  cities  seem  to  have  been  of  comparatively 
little  consequence ;  particular  cities  and  their  citizens  are 
seldom  mentioned;  we  far  more  commonly  hear  of  the 
district  and  its  inhabitants  as  a  collective  whole.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Lokrians,  the 
Northern  DorianS;  and,  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  have 

1  <*  The  system  of  federation  existed  everywhere  in  the  early  state  of 
society,  and  Achaia  was  ripe  for  its  renewal  at  a  later  period,  because  no 
one  town  had  so  outgrown  the  others  as  to  aspire  to  become  the  capital  of 
the  whole  country. "    Arnold's  Life,  i.  278. 
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had  any  political  ezistence  at  all^  with  those  other  little  chap.  iv. 
tribes  of  which  we  scarcely  hear  except  as  returning  so 
disproportionate  a  share  of  members  to  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council  The  whole  tribe  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  some 
sort  of  political  unity  ;  yet  they  certainly  were  not  monar- 
chies, and  we  do  not  hear  of  the  domination  of  any  single 
city.  There  must  have  been  a  common  power  of  some 
kind,  and  yet  it  would  be  hardest  of  all  to  believe  that 
whole  tribes  fonned  indivisible  republicsy  and  that  the 
villages  or  small  towns  whose  inhabitants  made  up  the  • 
tribe  had  no  separate  political  existence  at  alL  Some 
rude  form  of  Federalism  can  hardly  fail  to  have  existed 
among  them.  Among  other  tribes,  as  the  Ph6kians  and 
AkamanianSy  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  some  sort  of 
Federal  Union  really  did  exist  But  of  the  details  of  their 
constitutions  we  know  nothing ;  we  have  at  best  only  a  few 
scraps  belonging  to  later  times,  when  the  examples  of 
Achaia  and  JStolia  had  given  such  an  impulse  to  the 
Federal  principle  everywhere.  Of  the  Phdkian  League  The 
nearly  all  our  knowledge  ^  comes  from  an  incidental  men-  league. 
tion  of  Pausanias,  who  describes  the  building,  the  Phd- 
kikon,  where  the  Federal  body  used  to  assemble.*  But 
the  traveller  is  much  more  anxious  to  describe  the  pillars 
and  statues  which  adorned  the  place  of  meeting  than  to 
give  us  any  information  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  League 
itself.  We  gather  however  from  his  account  that  the  Phd- 
kikon  did  not  stand  in  any  town ;  possibly  the  Phdkians 

1  In  this  chapter  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  constitution  and  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Bereral  Minor  Leagues.  Their  history  daring  the 
great  Federal  period  of  Greece  I  resenre,  like  that  of  the  Achaian  League 
itself  for  my  more  strictly  historieal  chapters. 

*  Pans.  X.  5^  1.  *£!  Si  n^K  M  A«A^y  tMuaar  ii^aarpi^aim  iic  AauXiSof, 
Kol  ISyrt  M  ri  rp6^m,  %^ruf  olKo96fjaif»a  iv  hpump^  riis  69o0  icaXo6/t§pop 
^wcuchy,  is  6  ifir6  Mimis  ir^Afws  awtSurof  ol  4«fccif.  Cf.  DrnTnann,  Ge- 
flchichte  des  Yerfalls  der  Griechisehen  Staaten,  p.  4S6. 

Then  is  a  pleasing  simplicity  in  the  notion  of  suddenly  coming  upon 
the  seat  of  a  Federal  Government  by  the  roadside. 

L 
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CHAP.  lY.  may  have  taken  warning  by  the  example  of  their  Boeotian 

neighbours.     We  also  gather  that  these  meetings  at  the 

Phdkikon,  like  so  many  other  old  Greek  institutions,  pre- 

senred  their  nominal  existence  down  even  to  the  days  of 

Pausanias.     Ab  to  the  date  of  the  Ph6kian  Union,  when 

B.C.  346.    we  remember  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Ph6kian  towns 

after  the  Sacred  War,  it  is  clear  that  the  League  spoken  of 

by  Pausanias  must  have  been  an  institution  of  a  later  age 

B.0. 196.    than  the  time  of  Riilip.     Indeed  as  all  Phdkis  was,  for  a 

B.0. 146»    short  time,  incorporated  with  ^tolia^  and  as  all  Gieek 

Leagues  were  for  a  while  dissolved  by  the  Romans,^  the 

mimic  League  of  Pausanias'  times  must  have  been  actually 

established  since  the  days  of  Mummiua    But  it  would 

probably  reproduce  the  forms  of  the  constitution  as  they 

Probably    stood  in  the  great  Federal  period  of  Greece.    And  this 

of  an        League  again,  like  the  Achaian  League  itself  was  probably 

L(M^e,     ^^^y  *  revival  of  an  older  union,  so  that  what  Pausanias  saw 

may  well  have  been  the  shadow  of  the  state  of  things  which 

existed  before  the  ascendency  of  PhilomSlos.    The  Ph6- 

kians  are  always  spoken  of  as  a  substantive  whole  ;*  we 

hear  of  embassies'  being  sent,  and  business  in  general 

being  transacted,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Ph6kian  body. 

B.C,  359-   Philom^los  and  his  successors  were  chiefs,   tyrants^   or 

whatever  we  choose  to  call  them,  not  of  this  or  that  city, 

but  of  the  whole  Ph6kian  people.^    Tet  the  Phdkians  had 

numerous  cities,  as  more  than  twenty  were  destroyed  after 

the  Sacred  War.    It  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that  some 

sort  of  Federal  Union  had  always  existed  in  Phdkis,  and, 

as  we  hear  of  no  dominuit  or  presiding  City,  the  Fhdkian 

*  Sea  below,  at  the  end  of  the  next  section. 

*  Dem.  FalB.  Leg.  92.     6  Sif/ios  4  rw  ^»K4mv, 

s  Xen.  HelL  vi  1,  1.     Ol  ^wcus  4Tg4ir0wov  <2f  n^  AuctBaifuufa. 

«  Died.  zvi.  28.  'O  ^iA/tf/ui|Aos,  ftiyurrov  ix^^  ^^  ^<>^'  ^wtwcip  d^itrptOy 
9u\ix^  '''o*'  ^fiot$y4<ru  lb.  24.  rwv  8i  ^«»K4t»v  4\ofjJyuy  oMv  [^iAi(fii|Aoy] 
irrpamry^y  adrotcpdropn.  Cf.  Thirl  wall,  v.  833.  Tittmaim,  Staatsverfaseongeu, 
p.  709. 
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Leagae  was  probably  a  better  devked  political  machine  chap.  iv. 
than  the  far  more  famous  League  of  Boeotia. 

Of  the  Akamanian  League,  formed  by  one  of  the  least  TheAxAR- 
important,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  estimable*  leau^p^ 
peoples  in  Greece,  ure  know  a  little  more  than  of  that  of 
Ph6kifl,  but  still  our  knowledge  is  only  fragmentary.     The 
boundaries  of  Akamania  fluctuated,  but  we  always  find  the 
people  spoken  of  as  a  political  whole.     We  pick  up  a  few 
details  from  Thucydides,  Xenophdn,  Polybios^  and  Livy^ 
and  we  know  that  Aristotle  treated  of  the  Akamanian  con- 
stitution in  that  great  political  collection,  the  loss  of  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  losses  which  the  historical 
student  has  to  mourn.    The  single  fragment  however  which 
has  been  preserved '  unhappily  contains  no  political  infor- 
mation.    We  gather  from  the  incidental  notices  in  Thucy-  Earlier 
dides  that,  in  his  time,  Akamania,  or  at  least  the  great    °  '^^^' 
mass  of  the  Akamanian  towns,  already  formed  a  Federal 
body  of  some  kind      The  Akaraanians  are  constantly 
spoken  of  as  acting  with  one  will,  and  forming  one  political 
whole.     Tet  their  union,  just  as  we  shaU  find  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Achaian  Union,  did  not  always  exclude  revolu-  * 
tions  and  changes  of  policy  in  particular  towns.    Thus,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  city  of  Astakos  b.c.  481~ 
was  govemed  by  a  Tyrant  whom  the  Athenians  expelled 
and  the  Corinthians  restored;'  and  the  city  of  Oiniadai 
was  hostile  to  Athens,  while  the  rest  of  Akamania  was 
firm  in  the  Athenian  alliance.*    But  these  instances  were 

^  Pol.  iv,  80.  *AXXdftoi  IqkoSow  ol  yynetM  rmp  dpip£y  Kui,  Koivf  koI  kot* 
tBiay  oMwoTM  rtpl  frktiovos  odB^y  vouto^mi  roG  iut$4ico¥ror  Sirtp  'Axappwts 
Iv  roa  vKMlaroit  KOipoTs  Mtwbs  rm»  'EXAifM»r  \rrw  •hpicKorrai  Siorc- 
n9pific^€f,  ic.r.A.  The  Akiumanians  must  Imtb  improred  since  the  days  of 
Thucydides,  who  describes  the  Akamaiiians,  along  with  the  ^tolians  and 
Ozolian  Lokrians,  as  retaining  the  old  barbarous  habits  of  robbery  and 
going  always  armed.     Thnc.  i.  5. 

•  Arist  Pol.  p.  297,  ed.  Oxon,  1837. 

»  Thac  ii.  80,  88.  *  lb.  102. 

L  2 
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CHAP.  IT.  clearly  intemiptioiis  of  an  establiBhed  Federal  order  of 
things.     Thucydides  speaks,  by  implication  at  least,  of  the 
Akamanian  League  as  an  institution  of  old  standing  in  his 
time.     The  Akamanians  had,  in  early  times,  occupied  the 
hill  of  Olpai  as  a  place  for  judicial  proceedings  common  to 
the  whole  nation.^    Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Akar- 
nanian  Union  held  its  sittings,  not  in  a  town,  but  in  a 
mountain  fortress.    But  in  Thucydides'  own  time  Stratos 
had  attained  its  position  as  the  greatest  city  of  Akamania,* 
and  probably  the  Federal  Assemblies  were  already  held 
B.C.  891.    there."    In  the  days  of  Ag^silaos*  we  find  Stratos  stiU 
more  distinctly  marked  as  the  place  of  Federal  meeting. 
But  in  after  times  Akamania  was  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  aggressive  MtolidJks,  who  so  far  betrayed  the  cause  of 
Greek  freedom  as  to  join  with  Alexander  the  son  of 
B.O.  272-   Pyirhos  in  an  attempt  to  dismember  the  Akamanian  Con- 
239.  federacy/    Stratos  at  length  became  a  permanent  iEtolian 

Noticed,     possession,  and,  in  the  later  days  of  Akamanian  freedom, 
B.C.  197.    Leukas  appears  to  have  taken  its  place  as  the  ordinary 
B.0. 167.    seat  of  the  Federal  Government,'  till  Leukas  too  was 
lost  after  the  Third  Macedonian  War.     At  the  same  time, 
meetings  were  at  least  occasionally  held  at  other  places, 
as  Polybios'  records  one  held  in  the  city  of  Thourion 
B.C.  169.    or  Thyrion  before  the  separation  of  Leukas  from  the 
League. 
Of  the  constitution  of  the  League  we  know  but  little. 

1  Time.  iii.  106.  "OA^os,  rtTxos  iirl  \6<t>ov  l<rx"P^»  frpdsrp  edKifftrg,  t  »ar« 
*hKapvavts  Tuxurdfityoi  kow^  9uea<mipi^  ixp«»yTo.     See  Tittmann,  p.  729. 

>  Thuc.  ii.  80.  *ApucyovyrcU  t«  M  ^paroy,  w6Kiy  fitryiffrvir  t^s  'Ajcap- 
yoMias,   yofiil^oyrts,    ci    ra^y    Kifiotw,    ^l»s   Sty   a^Un    rh   AfiXa   »pos- 

'  See  Diet.  Anc.  Geog.  art.  Acamania. 

Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6,  4.     Tiifjo^as  ks  ^Tpar6y  irphs  r6  kou^v  rwy  *AicapM(y«y. 
*  PoL  ii  45. 

Liv.  xxxiii  17.     Leucade  h»c  sunt  decreta.      Id  caput  Acarnanitt 
erat,  eoque  in  concilium  omnes  populi  conveniebant.     So  xxxvi.  11. 
'  Pol.  xxxviU.  6. 
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Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  Federal  body/  and  pro-  chap.  17. 
bably,  just  as  in  tBe  Achaian  League,  it  would  have  been  Coiii<titu- 
held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  Federal  tie  if  any  single  city  had  Ll-a«;ue. 
entered  on  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other  powers.  As 
in  Achaia  too,  there  stood  at  the  head  of  the  League 
a  General  with  high  authority.'  We  know  not  whether 
this  was  an  ancient  Akamanian  institution,  or  whether  it 
were  introduced  in  later  times  in  imitation  of  the  Achaian 
or  ^tolian  system.  What  little  more  we  know  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  is  deriyed  from  an  inscription 
found  at  Aktion,'  the  subject  of  which  is  the  honours  con- 
ferred by  the  Akamanian  body  on  two  Romans  named  Pub- 
lius  and  Lucius  Acilius.  This  inscription  incidentally  tells 
us  of  the  existence  of  a  Senate  and  Assembly,^  according  to 
the  common  Greek  model,  of  a  Priest  of  the  Aktian  Apollo, 
who  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  Federal  magistrate, 
of  a  Secretary  of  State, ^  and  of  three  other  magistrates' 
whose  functions  are  not  explained  The  General  is  not 
mentioned.  Possibly  the  office  may  have  been  abolished 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  or  it  may  have  been  usual  to 
date  the  years,  not  by  the  Generals,  but  by  the  Priests  of 
Apollo.  So,  at  Athens,  years  were  reckoned  not*  by  the 
effectiye  magistracy  of  the  Ten  Generals,  but  by  the  almost 
honorary  magistracy  of  the  Archon.  The  existence  of 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  the  whole  Akamanian  nation 
shows  that  there  was  unity  enough  to  admit  of  a  Federal 
coinage,  though  coins  of  particular  cities  also  occur. 


1  Pol.  ix.  S2.  'irap0yw6tu$a  iikv  Aw6  roO  KOirov  rmv  *Aieaf»y^bwr  dire- 
aroXfUvoi  wpds  ^fuLs. 

*  Pol.  ▼.  6.  f  fc«r  Ixv  'ApurrS^arros  c  arpamiyi^s  iray8i}/ict  rodf  'Atofh 
rSrof.  Liy.  zxxvi  11.  Clytum  prsetorem,  penes  quern  tunc  summa 
potestas  eiat. 

'  Bose,  Inscriptt  Onecc.  p.  282. 

*  €wl  ypoftfiArws  Tq  /SoiJAf  Tlpoirou. 

*  A  wpo/uf6^tf  and  two  avfiTrpofuf^fwirts. 
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CHAP.  IV.      There  seems  every  reason  to  belieye  that  these  Phdkian 

and  Akamanian  constitutions  were  fairly  entitled  to  the 

name  of  Federal  Goyemments  in  the  stricter  sense.     The 

difficulty  is  to  decide  how  far  the  strict  Federal  form 

really  dated  from  an  early  period,  and  how  far  it  was 

introduced  in  afCer-times  in  imitation  of  the  great  Achaian 

The  model     We  may  be  also  pretty  certain  that  something 

L^cn^    similar  was  the  constitution  of  Epeiros  in  tiiose  later  times 

when  the  old  half-barbarian  Molossian  Kingdom  had  taken 

its  place  as  a  Greek  Republic.    As  early  as  the  Pelopon- 

B.C.  42».    nesian  War  the  Chaonians  and  Thesprdtians  had  adopted 

Early  lU-  republican  forma*    The  CSiaonians  were  in  a  state  of 

Seveiope-  political  dcYelopeDient  of  which  both  Greece  and  Italy 

chaonia     ^^^^  examples  in  the  course  of   the  transition  from 

and  Thes-  monarchy  to  democracy.     Two  annual  magistrates^  whose 

title   is  unknown,   were  chosen  out  of  a  single  ruling 

family.'    So  at  Athens  the  Archons  were  for  a  long  time 

chosen  exclusiYely  out  of  the  old  royal  house.     So,  if  we 

believe  the  conjectures  of  Niebuhr,  the  Tarquinii "  at  one 

time  and  the  Fabii^  at  another  had  a  right,  legal  or 

prescriptiye,  to  haye  one  of  the  Roman  Consuls  chosen 

Constitu-    from  among  them.     The  Molossian^  on  the  other  hand, 

Mwiarchy  ^^^  goyemed  by  Eings^  but  they  were  Kings  of  heroic 

in  Mo-       Greek  blood,  and  constitutional  monarchy  must  haye  made 

some   advances  among  theuL     The  hereditary  prineiple 

B.G.  429.    was  so  firmly  established  that  a  Regent  could  be  trusted 

to  act  for  a  minor  King.*^     On    the  other  hand,   tiie 

^  Aristotle  (Pol.  807)  found  the  constitution  of  Epeiros,  or  at  any  rate  of 
Thesprdtis,  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  great  collection,  no  small  hononr  for 
a  half  harharian  state. 

*  Thuc.  ii.  80.  Xdopu  9h  x^^*^'  dfiatrlXwroi,  £y  ijyovyro  iti^  iniai^ 
vpotrrcurl^  tn  roO  dpx^cov  yiyovs  ^ahvos  iced  fHiKWvp'  t<rTpaT€6oyTo  9^  /t/trk 
XaSpoty  Kol  B€(nrpvTo\  dficurix^vrou  The  name  Phdtyos  in  these  regions 
reminds  one  of  the  Souliot  hero  Photos  Tzabellas. 

»  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.  509,  Eng.  Tr.  *  lb.  ii.  179  et  seqq. 

'  Thuc.  ii.  80.  MoAo<r<ro^  9h  ^c  iced  *Aritn'Syas  2fitfi6\iy6o5  Mrpvros 
tav  &apvnov  rod  ^atfiKiws  iraiSdf  Bvros. 
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Molosfiian  King  met  his  people  in  their  National  Assembly  chap.  iv. 
at  Passaidn,  where  Ae  King  swore  to  goyem  according  to 
the  Law,  and  the  People  swore  to  preserve  his  Kingdom  to 
him  according  to  the  Law/  The  temporary  greatness  of 
the  Molossian  Kingdom  under  Alexander  and  Pyrrhos  is  ^-c-  ^^ 
matter  of  general  history.  Our  immediate  business 
is  with  the  republican  goyemment  which  succeeded  on 
the  bloody  extinction  of  royalty  and  the  royal  line,  f^  ^^ 
EpeiroB  now  became  a  Republic ;  of  the  details  of  its 
constitution  we  know  nothing,  but  its  form  can  hardly 
&il  to  haye  been  Federal'  The  Epeirots  formed  one  Federal 
political  body ;  Polybios  always  speaks  of  them,  like  the  in  Ipeim. 
Achaians  and  AkamanianFi^  as  one  people  acting  with 
one  wilL  Decrees  are  passed.  Ambassadors  are  sent 
and  receiyed,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Epeirot  people^ 
and  Epeiros  had,  like  Akamania^  a  federal  coinage 
bearing  the  common  name  of  the  whole  nation.  Epeiros 
was,  undoubtedly  in  all  its  dealings  with  other  nations^ 
one  Republic.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  Republic, 
unless  it  assumed  the  Federal  form,  could  haye  em- 
braced so  laige  a  countty,  one  which  included  many 
cities,'  and  seyeral  tribes  which  in  earlier  days  had  been 
quite  distinct  The  Federal  form  too  was  then  in  its 
foil  preyalence  among  the  Grecian  states,  and  was  that 
which  a  newly  founded  Republic  would  most  naturally 
ado^t.^    Of  the  Epeirot  magistrates  we  find  no  distinct 

^  Pint.  Pyrrh.  5.  E2«^9ffuray  oX  /So^iXcis  iw  UaffffopSrif  x^pW  ''^  VLoXot' 
ri^s^  'Ap*Ut  Alt  BiSaaifrts  dpKmfunuw  roh  ^HirtipAras  Koi  Spxtfuw,  tsdrol 
Itjkif  ip^ftF  Kord  ro^s  vdfwvs,  ixtlrovs  8i  rilp  $afft\9lt»  tiia^vKd^4i9  Kord  rods 

■  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  ir.  181)  calls  it  a  **  loose  federacy  of 
republics.*'  I  eee  nothing  to  lead  na  to  suppose  that  the  Federal  tie  was 
looser  in  Epeiros  than  in  other  contemporary  Leagues. 

'  Seventy  were  destroyed  by  L.  iEmilins  Paullus,  b.c.  168.  Liy. 
xlv.  84. 

*  See  Schom,  Geschichte  Griechenlands,  p.  87,  and,  more  at  large, 
Droysen's  Hellenismus,  ii  432,  8.     Of.  Tittmann,  780  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  IV.  mention  in  Polybios ;  one  passage  in  livy  *  implies  the 
B.C.  204.  existence  of  three  Generals,  and  it  has  been  ingeniously 
suggested'  that  they  represented  the  three  tribes  of 
Molossians,  Chaonians,  and  Thesprotians.  But  another 
B.C.  198.  passage  in  the  same  author'  seems  to  imply  a  single 
General,  and  a  subordinate  Conmiander  of  Cavaliy.  Pos^ 
sibly  between  the  two  transactions  referred  to,  a  constitu- 
tional change  may  have  taken  place  in  Epeiros,  similar  to 
one  which  we  shall  haye  hereafter  to  consider  in  the 
Achaian  League,  and  one  chief  magistrate  may  have  been 
substituted  for  three. 

Phdkis,  Akamania,  and  Epeiros  may  thus  be  set  down 

as  haying  enjoyed  real  Federal  Goyemments.     Thessaly, 

No  real      on  the  other  hand,  though  a  loose  connexion  sometimes 

in  Thes-    existed  among  its  seyeral  cities,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 

s^^Y-        having  at  any  time  attained  to  the  true  Federal  system. 

There  may  haye  been  some  feeble  approaches  to  it  in 

earlier  times,^  and  after  the  battle  of  Kynoskephalai,  an 

imitation  of  the  Achaian  constitution  seems  to  haye  beea 

set  up  under  Roman  auspices."    But,  throughout  the  time 

of  Greek  independence,  Thessaly  was  but  seldom  united 

as  one  political  whole,  and  wheneyer  it  was  so  united,  it 

was  always  merely  through  common  subjection  to  a  single 

Position     man.     The  Tagos  of  Thessaly  was  not  a  King,  because  his 

ftnd  Power 

of  the       office  was  not  hereditary  or  eyen  permanent ;  neither  was 
TagoT  *^  ^®  exactiy  a  Tyrant,  because  his  office  had  some  sort  of 

^  Liy.  zziz.  12.  PhcBnice  nibs  est  Epiri  ;  ibi  prius  collocutos  Rex 
[Philippus]  cum  Aeropo  et  Darda  et  Philippo  Epirotaram  Pwetoribus, 
postea  cum  P.  Sempronio  congreditur.  Affnit  colloquio  et  Amynander 
Athamanum  Rex  et  Magistratus  alii  Epirotarum  et  Acamanum. 

These  magistrates  conclude  a  peace,  so  they  probably  were  Pleni- 
potentiaries from  the  Assembly. 

■  See  Droysen  and  Schom,  u.8. 

'  Liy.  zxxii.  10.     Pausanias  Praetor  et  Alexander  Magister  Equitum. 

*  Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schriften,  i  248.     Tittmann,  718  et  seqq. 

»  lb.  Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  861. 
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legal  sanction.'  But  he  came  much  nearer  to  the  character  chap.  iv. 
either  of  a  King  or  of  a  Tyrant  than  to  that  of  a  Federal 
President  like  the  General  of  the  Achaians.     The  Tagos, 
a  citizen  of  one  Thessalian  city,  exercised  over  all  Thessaly 
a  supremacy  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  kingship,'  a 
supremacy  to  which  other  cities  submitted  with  reluctance,' 
and  to  which  they  were  sometimes  constrained  to  yield  by 
force  of  arms.*    Nor  do  we  hear  of  anything  like  a  Federal 
Council  or  of  any  other  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
Tagos,  when  he  was  once  appointed.    Jason  of  Pherai  acts  Monarchy 
throughout  like  a  King,  and  his  will  seems  at  least  as  un- 
controlled as  that  of  his  brother  sovereign  beyond  the  Kam- 
bounian  hiUs.^    Eren  Jasdn  seems  to  haye  been  looked  b.c.  872-0. 
npon  as  a  Tyrant  ;*  possibly,  like  the  Athenian  DSmos,  he 
himself  did  not  refuse  the  name.'    Certain  it  is  that,  after  VudiB- 
Jason's  death,  the  office  of  Tagos  became,  under  his  sue-  ivranny 
cessors  Polyphron  and  Alexander,  a  Tyranny  of  the  worst  cessor^"^ 
kind.'    In  the  next  century,  whateyer  may  have  been  the  ?*^'-  ^^^" 
nominal  form  of  the  constitution,  Thessaly  was  practically 
a  dependency  of  Macedonia.'  The  country  indeed  retained 
nominal  independence  enough  to  enter  into  treaty-engage- 

1  XeiL  Hell.  yi.  1,  18.  Tax^  9k  6  *liam9  'fioXoyovfJiws  rayis  rSw 
^iraaXmr  KoBturrfiuu      lb.  yi  4,  28.  M4y€u  fikw  ^w  iced  8id  t6  rf  p6fi^ 

*  NiebiLhr,  EL  Sch.  n.8.  Die  Wiirde  des  Tagus,  welche  Jaaon  iiber- 
tragen  ward,  war  eine  konigliche.  Cf.  Herod,  v.  63,  where  we  find  a 
fitun\€6s  of  Thessaly,  meaning  doubtless  the  Tagos. 

'  See  the  whole  speech  of  Polydomas,  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1. 

*  lb.  vi  1,  6.  »  lb.  vL  1,  18  ;  4.  29,  80. 

*  When  Jasdn  was  murdered,  the  assassins  were  received  with  honour  in 
various  Greek  cities,  on  which  XenophOn  (vi.   4,  82)  adds  f  iced  ^Xov 

7  Arist.  Pol.  iii  4,  9.  *l^mv  1^  WMivifp,  Zr*  ^i)  rvptitvoi,  4$  oAk  iirtard" 
IA,€9as  tSuhris  t Ircu. 

"  Xen.  Hell,  vi  4,  84.  *OV  ad  HoX^ppMf .  . .  KCfrwK^vdffaTO  ri^v  rteytiv 
TvpayyiBt  dfiotay.  lb.  85.  'Eve)  8*  li^^f  ['AX^^ovSpof ]  7rap4Kafif  r^v  ifx^v 
Xo^ev^t  /i^i'  OcTToXoir  rteyhs  kyiywro,  iur,\.  On  the  tyranny  of  Alexander, 
see  Pint.  Pel.  26  et  seqq. 

'  Pol.  ix.   28.     ^iKimros  ,  .  .  ov  lUyov  twir  iir\  Sp4tnif  ir6\twr  iyivtro 
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CHAP.  IV.  ment8»  and  to  be  enumerated  in  lists  of  allies  alongside  of 

Theasaly     Achaia  and  of  Macedonia  itself.'    But  it  is  clear  that  the 

ency  of      will  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  was  practically  undisputed, 

^nia'        ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Thessaly,  as  elsewhere,  their  influence  was 

?no  ^^^    maintained  by  the  worst  of  means,  by  fostering  disunion 

and  disorder  of  every  kind.'    We  know  that  elsewhere  an 

efficient  Federal  system  was  the  thing  which  they  most 

sedulously  discouraged,   and  no  system  of  the  kind  is 

likely  to  have  existed  during  the  time  of  their  supremacy. 

Legisla-      Flamininus  was  a  lawgiver  of  a  better  sort ;  he  doubtless 

Q^ctius  sincerely  desired  to  give  both  Thessaly  and  all  parts  of 

Flami-       Qreece    as   much    liberty  as   was    consistent  with    the 

B.G.  197.     donunant  interests  of  Home.     His  constitution  at  least 

set  free  the  smaller  Thessalian  towns  from  their  previous 

bondage  to  the  great  cities,'  but  the  internal  constitutions 

of  the  towns  were,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  a  Boman, 

fixed  by  him  on  an  oligarchic  basis.*  But  even  a  freer  and 

better  system,  if  dictated  by  a  foreign  deliverer,  could  be 

of  little  value  then  and  of  little  interest  now.     There  is  no 

sign  of  anything  like  real  native  Federalism  in  Thessaly, 

and    therefore  any  minute    examination    of   Thessalian 

political  antiquities  would  be  alien  to  our  subject 


§  2.    0/  the  Bceotian  League, 

The  political  history  of  Boeotia  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  that  of  Thessaly ;  it  is,  indeed,  in  an  indirect  way, 

icrfpios,  axxa  Kcd  errroXo^s  iJ^*  oArhv  imu^aaro  8ii  r6p  ^0or.  This  seems 
accurately  to  distinguish  between  the  cities  of  Chalkidik^,  directly  incor- 
porated with  Macedonia,  and  those  of  ^'hessaly,  merely  brought  under  an 
overwhelming  Macedonian  influence. 

^  Pol.  iv.  9.  'H  r€y€nifi4v7i  trvmiaxtd . . .  'Axoioti,  *Hir6t^aii,  ««icciKr<, 
MoKcSf^t,  Bo«»Ta«*,  'hKoppwri,  Serraf^ls. 

>  Liv.  xxxiv.  51.  3  Niebuhr,  KL  Sch.  i.  248,  9. 

*  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  361. 
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one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  political  histoiy  chap.  iv. 
of  Greece.  The  Bceotian  League  was  undoubtedly  a  very  ill  Hi«toiy 
arranged  political  contriyance ;  but  its  history  gives  us,  if  BaoriAji 
only  by  way  of  warning,  some  of  the  lessons  which  are  most  ^^^^^^  * 
needful  in  a  general  survey  of  Federal  Government    The  its  Wmm- 
fate  of  the  Boeotian  Confederacy  is  a  constant  commentary  "^ ' 
on  the  dangers  which  may  arise  to  a  Federal  State  from 
the  influence  of  an  overwhelming  ci^>itaL    A  great  capital, 
eyen  in  a  consolidated  state,  has  a  stroi^  tendency  to  be  a 
great  evil ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  capital  among  a 
League  of  republics  is  more  perilous  stilL    A  single  great  Duigen 
eity,  standing  out  prominently  above  all  the  others,  is  whehnk^' 
always  likely  to  destroy  the  true  Federal  equality,  and,  in-  ^V^^Jf 
stead  of  remaining  a  single  equal  member,  to  become  first  the  State. 
President,  and  then  the  Tjrrant,  of  the  League.    Of  course 
a  Federation  neither  can  nor  ought,  any  more  than  other 
form  of  government,  to  check  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  BJiy  of  its  cities ;  but  it  is  highly  desirable  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  secure  the  League  against  a  dispropor- 
tionate influence  on  the  part  of  any  single  member.    A 
Federal  State  will  do  well  to  fix  its  Seat  of  Qovemment 
anywhere  rather  than  in  its  greatest  city.     K  a  Federal 
State  has  a  capital,  the  same  dangers  at  once  arise  which 
eyen  in  a  consolidated  state  arise  from  the  influence  of  one 
preponderating  city.    But  in  a  Federal  State  they  are 
likely  to  assume  a  yet  worse  form.     In  a  monarchy  the 
capital  has,  after  all,  no  different  legal  position  fit>m  that  of 
another  town ;  it  is  invested  with  no  portion  of  sovereignty, 
nor  is  it  commonly  in  the  habit  of  legal  political  action. 
But  in  a  Federal  body,  the  capital  is  already  a  sovereign 
commonwealth,  capable  of,  and  accustomed  to,  distinct 
political  action  within  its  own  sphere ;  it  is  therefore  far 
more  likely  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  weaker  members 
than  can  be  done  in  a  monarchy  or  an  indivisible  republic. 
Most  of   the  wisest  Confederations    have  avoided  this 
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CHAP.  iv.  danger,  by  haying  no  capital  at  all,  none  at  least  in  the 
Most  Con-  same  sense  in  which  Paris  or  even  London  is  a  capitaL 
tionrhave  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  Akamanian  Federal  Meetings  held  on  an 
avoided  entrenched  hill-top,  and  Phokian  Federal  Meetings  in  a 
dominant  temple  by  the  wayside.  The  Achaian  Congress,  in  the 
^^^  best  days  of  the  League,  met  in  the  insignificant  town  of 

Aigion,  and  afterwards  in  the  several  cities  in  turn.  In  the 
Dutch  Republic  the  enormous  influence  of  Amsterdam 
was  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  arrangement  by 
which  both  the  Provincial  States  of  Holland  and  the 
States-Qeneral  of  the  United  Provinces  were  held,  not  at 
Amsterdam,  but  at  the  Hague.  So  either  a  wise  providence 
or  a  most  happy  accident  has  fixed  the  Seat  of  Government 
of  the  American  Union  in  a  city  which  is  simply  the  Seat 
of  Government,  and  nothing  else.  One  cannot  avoid  a 
vague  feeling  of  possible  danger,  if  the  gigantic  city  of 
New  York  were  the  permanent  dwelling-place  of  the 
Federal  President  and  Congress.  Happily  New  York, 
like  Amsterdam,  is  not  only  not  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  even  the  capital  of  the  State  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  So  in  Switzerland,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment till  lately  held  its  sittings  in  three  towns,  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  Luzem,  in  turn.  It  is  a  grave  question 
whether  it  was  a  wise  arrangement  which  has  fixed  the 
Seat  of  Government  permanently  at  Bern.  Bern  indeed 
is  not  the  greatest  city  of  Switzerland,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  which  combines  an  amount  of  population  and  a  geo- 
graphical position  which  could  allow  it  to  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  a  capitaL  After  these  real  Confederations,  it 
seems  almost  ludicrous  to  speak  of  the  body  which  calls 
itself  a  Confederation  in  Germany,  but  even  that  takes 
care  to  hold  its  Federal  Meetings  at  Frankfort  and  not  at 
Berlin  or  Vienna.  Now  in  the  Boeotian  League  we  see 
the  evils  of  a  preponderating  capital  carried  to  their  ex- 
treme point.      The  great  city   of   Thebes   became    the 
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mistress,  and  in  the  end  the  tyrant,  of  the  whole  League/  chap.  iy. 
She  at  lajst  came  to  rule  with  greater  severity  over  kindred  Poeition 
cities^  members  of  the  same  Federal  body,  than  Athens  in  the 
ruled  over  protected  or  conquered  States.     She  at  last  l^^*" 
became  the  object  of  a  relentless  hatred  on  the  part  of 
the  smaller  towns,  which  surpassed  even  the  ordinary 
bitterness  of  hatred  between  hostile  Hellenic  cities.     In 
short,  the  whole  internal  history  of  Boeotia  is  one  long 
record  of  feuds  between  Thebes  and  the  other  cities, 
Plataia,  Thespia,  and  Orchomenos.    And  the  lesson  is  the 
more  striking,  because,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
our  scanty  notices  of  the  Boeotian  Constitution,  the  mere 
formal  position  of  Thebes  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  extrayagant  or  anomalous.     To  the  great  executiye  -.^ 
college  of  the  Bceotarchs,  while  the  other  cities  contributed  between 
one  member  each,  Thebes  contributed  two.     That  is,  in  and  ^kc. 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Federation,  the  great  city  of  *|^^  ^°*^" 
Thebes  legally  commanded  only  two  votes  out  of  eleven  or 
thirteen.     Yet  we  find  the  Boeotian  League,  throughout 
two  thirds  of  its  history,  existing  only  as  an  instrument  to 
advance  Theban  interests,  constantly  to  the  disadvantage, 
sometimes  to  the  utter  destruction,  of  the  smaller  towns  of 
the  ConfederatioiL     At  last  the  weaker  cities  sink  into 
the  state  of  mere  subjects ;  they  are  spoken  of  by  Isokratte 
under  the  very  same  name  which  the  subject  Lakonian 
towns  bear  in  reference  to  Sparta.' 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  actual  position  of  Boeotia,  a 
really  well  ordered  Federal  Government  was  impossible.' 
The  vast  superiority  of  Thebes  over  every  other  Boeotian 

^  Boeckh.  C.  I.  vol.  1.  p.  727.  Aut  plurima  ex  Thebanonun  quasi 
dominomm,  gerebantnr  potenti&  ant  ceteri  Bceoti  a  Thebanis  segregati 
alienas  seqtii  partes  solebant. 

*  Isok.  de  Pac.  §  141.  Td  fUv  9ri$uimv  wp^fuera  irotnip£s  tx^w  yo/iiftr*, 
tri  roiit  wtpiotKovf  diucowriv. 

'  Dnunann  (p.  440)  says,  "  Ein  Stadteverein  in  Bootien  hatte  nach  der 
Beschaffenheit  des  Landes  mehr  vermogen  mussen,  als  viele  andere."    A 
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CHAP.  IT.  city  was  the  standing  difficulty  of  the  League.  In  Ph6kis, 
Akamania,  and  EpeiroSy  there  was  no  city  which  had  any 
such  clear  superiority  over  its  neighbours ;  among  them, 
therefore,  no  obstacle  existed  to  the  formation  of   an 

The  equitable  Federal  system.    The  wisdom  of  Boeotia  would 

circum-  1111  1  i«ii  iiii  1  4»*»i 

stances      probably  haye  been  to  follow  the  bold  precedent  of  Attica. 
suiteTto  a  ^^  Smaller  Attic  towns  gave  up  aU  sovereign  rights,  all 
"  Synoi-     distinct  political  being,  but  their  citizens  received  in  ex- 
nottoa     change  the  fuU  political  franchise  of  the  great  city  of 
System.     Athens.    Had  the  smaller  Boeotian  towns  been  wiUing,  in 
the  like  sort,  to  merge  themselves  in  the  great  city  of 
Thebes, — bad  every  Boeotian,  like  every  Attican,^  received 
the  full  Theban  franchise, — each  town,  as  a  town^  would 
have  lost  its  rank  as  an  autonomous  city,  but  each  of  its 
citizens  would  have  gained  far  higher  and  more  enduring 
rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  and  free  Theban  common- 
wealth.     But  the  Boeotian  towns,   even  in    forming  a 
political  union  with  Thebes^  still  clave  to  their  separate 
political  being,  a  political  being  which  could  not  be  prac- 
tically maintained  side  by  side  with  so  mighty  a  neighbour. 
Hence,  while  the  smaller  towns  of  Attica  were  filled  with 
attached  citizens  of  Athens,  the  smaller  towns  of  Boeotia 
were  filled  only  with  discontented  subjects  of  Thebes. 
The  result  ai  this  peculiar  position  of  Thebes  was  that 
it  was  not  till  a  very  late  tune,  and  then  only  for  a 
very  few  years,  that  Thebes  ever  took  that  position  in 
general  Grecian  politics  to  which  so  great  and  so  ancient  a 
city  was  otherwise  fairly  entitled.    Athens,  with  her  whole 

(rwoiKtefdt,  had  local  prejudices  once  giyen  way,  might  easily  hare  been 
formed,  and  might  haye  obtained  much  power,  but  hardly  a  '^Stadteyerein  " 
of  the  Achaian  sort. 

1  See  above,  p.  28. 

•  How  completely  Attica  became  meiged  in  Athens  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  has  to  form  some  such  unusual  word  as  "  Attican,"  to  express  an 
inhabitant  of  Attica  other  than  an  Athenian.  The  difference  between 
Aftjwubi  and'ATTMcor  was  perceptible  so  late  as  b.c.  800.    See  Grote,  iL  307. 
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temtoiy  filled  with  loyal  citizenSy  Sparta,  with  her  whole  chap.  iy. 
territory  filled  with  unresistiiig  subjects^^  each  eiyoyed  Effects  on 
peace  at  home,  and  each  might  aspire  to  the  general  GrecUu 
supremacy  of  Greece.     Thebes  was  always  too  busy  in  '*****^^- 
maintaining  her  local  supremacy  to  aim  at  any  such  am- 
bitious schemes^  till  the  two  men  arose  who  were  to  give 
her  for  a  moment  both  a  local  and  a  general  supremacy 
such  as  she  had  never  held  before.' 

The  histoiy  of  the  Boeotian  League  naturaUy  falls  into  Thm 
three  periods.    The  first  extends  from  our  eariiest  histo-  Bceotian 
rical  notices  of  the  countiy  to  the  first  dissolution  of  the  ^^^^ 
League  at  the  peace  of  Ant»alkidas.     The  second  includes  337. 
the  short  but  brilliant  period  of  Theban  greatness,  down  884. 
to  the  conquest  of  the  cit^  by  Philip  and  its  destruction  fyi' 
by  Alexander.    The  third  includes  the  history  of  Bceotia 
from  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  and  its  resto- 
ration by  Kassander  down  to  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
League  by  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus. 

During  the  fiiBt  period  we  find,  as  eariy  as  we  can  getFim^ 
at  any  certain  information,  the  Boeotian  cities  united  by  b.c.  776- 
both  a  religious  and  a  political  bond     They  formed  an  ^^* 
Amphiktyony,  and  they  also  formed  a  Federal  Govern- BceotU 
ment.     Of  these  two,  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  religious  Amph^. 
association  existed  before  the  political  League  and  served  ^^p^L^^ 
as  its  groundwork.    The  Boeotian  Amphikt^ony  held  its  League. 

^  The  Helots  seyeral  times  rerolted,  the  Perioikoi  never,  and  the 
Perioikoi  had  as  mnch  interest  in  suppressing  a  Helot  revolt  as  the 
Spartans  themaelTes. 

t  Dnunann,  p.  428.  Daher  konnten  Sparta  nnd  Athen  das  Principat 
ilber  alle  Orisehen  m  erringen  streben,  wahrend  Theben  noch  dahin 
hemiiht  sein  mnsste,  die  Henschaft  in  Bootien  zu  erlangen. 

Compare,  at  this  moment,  the  three  great  despotisms  of  Europe. 
Bussia  has  force  enough  to  keep  down  all  internal  enemies;  France 
(whatever  its  ruler  may  have)  has  no  internal  enemies  to  keep  down ; 
Austria  is,  like  Thebes,  helpless  from  internal  dissensions. 
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B.O.  519 

(Clinton), 
c.  510 
(Grote  iv. 
222). 


Use  of 
the  words 
•'  Boeotian" 
and 

"Theban" 
h^  Thucy- 
did§8  and 
Xenoph6n. 


solemn  festiyal  at  the  temple  of  the  Itdnian  AthSnS  near 
Koroueia  ;^  its  title  was  the  Pamboiotia,'  a  name  formed 
after  the  same  analogy  of  so  many  other  religious  gather- 
ings of  the  same  kind.  How  soon  this  Amphiktyonic 
connexion  grew  into  a  political  union  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  Boeotian  League  was  looked  on  as  an 
institution  of  old  standing  during  the  PeloponnSsian  War. 
It  must  both  haye  existed  and  have  been  perverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  before  the  oppressed  Plataians  sought 
for  Athenian  help.  We  may  fairly  beliere  that  the  Federal 
union  of  Boeotia  was  as  old  as  Federal  institutions  in  any 
part  of  Greece. 

The  old  Boeotian  League,  as  far  as  its  outward  forms 
went,  seems  to  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
Federal  Government,  but  in  its  whole  history  we  trace 
little  more  than  the  gradual  advance  of  Thebes  to  a 
practical  supremacy  over  the  other  cities.  This  difference 
between  the  theoiy  and  the  practice  of  the  Boeotian  consti- 
tution is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  ordinary  language 
both  of  Thucydides  and  of  Xenoph6a  Whenever  there  is 
anything  like  a  formal  mention  of  the  whole  people,  in  the 
description  for  instance  of  a  battle  or  a  negociation,  the 
word  used  is  ''  Boeotian ;"  but  when  the  historians  narrate 
or  comment  in  their  own  persons  on  the  policy  of  the 
League,  the  word  "  Theban "  is  commonly  used  instead. 
Thus  the  whole  argument  about  the  fate  of  Plataia  is  put 
by  Thucydides  into  the  mouths  of  "Theban,"  not  of 
"  Boeotian,"  orators,'  just  as  the  first  treacherous  assault 
on  the  town  is  attributed  wholly  to  Theban  heads  and  to 


^  Pans.  ix.  84, 1.  Tqs*lTc*WaT*A^i^c<rr2  t6  Up6ir  KdKthat  U  iar6  *Ir<tfyov 
rov  'AfupiicnSoyos,  This  smaller  Amphiktjony  is  ascribed  to  a  son  of 
Amphikty6n,  as  the  great  one  at  Delphi  to  Amphiktydn  himselfl 

«  Strabo,  vol.  u.  p.  265.  Cf,  Pol.  iv.  « ;  ix.  84,  for  the  irar^yvpis  of 
the  Pamboidtia. 

»  Thuc.  iii.  60.     Ot  Bnfioioi  Mtrat^ts t\€yoy. 
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Theban  bands.  ^  But  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  battle  chap,  iv 
of  Delion,'  and  the  negociations  after  the  Peace  of  Nikias,' 
he  giTes  to  the  armies,  ambassadors,  and  senators  their 
formal  title  of  '"Boeotians."  So  Xenophon  attributes  to 
"Theban'*  politicians  the  proposal*  to  destroy  Athens  and 
the  receipt  of  bribes  from  the  Great  King,*  but  in  describing 
the  battles  in  the  Corinthian  war/  he  too  falls  back  upon 
the  technical  name  ''Boeotian."  This  usage  of  ordinary 
language  exactly  expresses  the  truth  of  the  case.  The 
League  was  a  Boeotian  body  animated  by  a  Theban  soul ; 
the  deyices  of  Theban  statesmen  were  habitually  carried 
out  by  the  hands  of  Boeotian  soldiers.' 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Boeotian  League  had  the 
form  of  a  real  Federal  Gfoyemment  It  is  equally  evident 
that  it  altogether  wanted  the  true  Federal  spirit  The  Constitu- 
common  government  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  /^agup. 
whole  Boeotian  nation.  Its  most  important  magistrates 
bore  the  title  of  Boeotarchs ;  their  exact  number,  whether 
eleTen  or  thirteen,^  is  a  disputed  point  of  Greek  archeeology, 
or  rather  of  Boeotian  geography.  For  our  purpose  the 
number  is  indifferent ;  the  important  point  for  us  is  that 
Thebes  chose  two  Boeotarchs^*  and  each  of  the  other  cities 


^  Thuc.  ii  2.     UpoSi^rrfs  ot  Bnfituoi,  ic.t.X. 

*  lb.  iv.  91.     Ol  8i  Boutrol .  .  .  ^vy^K^yorro,  m.r,\. 
>  T.  36  et  seqq.  throughout. 

«  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  19.  'Ayr4\tyow  KoffMiqi  /t^y  jccd  ^$aiot .  .  .  .  n^ 
int4w9€(rBeu  *A0riPedoa. 

*  lb.  iii.  5,  8.     Ol  kv  rtus  Bi/jPtus  irpotormm  ....  vtiBovci  AnKpovs, 

*  lb.  iv.  2,  17  et  seqq. 

7  Tittmann  (p.  696)  Becms  to  me  to  nnder-rate  throughout  the  practical 
supremacy  of  Thebes  during  our  first  period. 

*  Thuc.  It.  91.  TSv  iXXuy  fiotctrapxo»y,  ot  ^laty  ^rScKO,  oO  ^wewtuyo^yrwr 
fidx«r(f«u  •  •  •  •  Uay^yHas  6  AloXdi^v,  fioutrapx^  ^"^  8i|/B«v  ficr*  *Apia»B(9ou 
rw  AwrifUKxpiQVf  n.alL  ^j^fiovltu  otfcnif  aurmif  kt.X.  where  see  Dr.  Arnold's 
note,  and  compare  Boeckh,  vol.  i.  p.  727,  and  Mr.  Whiston  in  Diet,  of 
Antt.  art.  Bceotorches. 

'  Boeckh  (u«&)  explains  the  second  Theban  Bceotarch  to  have  been  the 
representative  of  some  town  formerly  a  member  of  the  League,  but  after- 

M 
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or  Sub- 
ordinate 
Leagues. 


Office  of 
the  Boeo- 
tarcbs. 


one.^  The  same  narrative  from  which  we  learn  this  hct 
shows  also  that,  besides  the  cities  which  were>  in  name  at 
least,  sovereign  states^  Boeotia,  like  Swibserland  in  the  old 
time,  contained  districts  which  did  not  enjoy  direct  Federal 
rights^  bnt  which  were  connected,  in  some  subordinate 
way,  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  sovereign  cities.'  It 
may  however  be  doubted  whether  these  dependencies 
were,  strictly  speaking,  subject  districts,  Uke  the  Italian 
possessions  of  Uri,  or  whether  Boeotia  was  not,  like  the 
Orisons^  a  League  made  up  of  smaller  Leagues.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Boeotarchs^  as  representatives  of  the 
several  Bceotian  cities,  were  the  supreme  military  com- 
manders of  the  League,'  and,  as  it  would  appear,  the 
general  administrators  of  Federal  affairs.  This  is  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  military  commanders  in  a  Greek 


wards  merged  in  Thebes.  This  is  a  highly  probable  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  custom  ;  practically  the  double  Theban  Ikeotarchy,  like  the 
four  members  for  the  City  of  London,  represented  the  superiority  of 
Thebes  to  the  other  cities. 

>  Mr.  Grote  (vi.  523)  speaks  of  the  Bceotarchs  as  consisting  of  ''two 
chosen  from  Thebes,  the  rest  in  unknown  proportions  by  the  other  cities. " 
Certainly  Thucydides  does  not  directly  say  that  there  was  one  Boeotarch 
from  each  city,  but  almost  every  scholar  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
(see  Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  179,  £ng.  Tr.),  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
arrangement  by  which  any  sovereign  city  would  be  left  without  its 
Boeotarch.  This  narrative  of  Thucydides,  and  another  which  will  presently 
be  referred  to,  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  our  only  authorities  for  the  number 
and  power  of  the  Bceotarchs  during  this  first  period  of  the  League,  With 
the  Bceotarchs  of  the  days  of  Epameindndas  we  have  as  yet  no  concern. 

>  Thuc.  iv.  76.  Xaip«Sp§iar  ih,  ri  h  'Opx^/t^ow  (vf^cAeZ;  where  see  Arnold's 
note.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  word  {t/rrcAcij'  implies  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  in  these  dependent  places  than  Dr.  Arnold  allows.  See 
also  Boeckh.  i.  728. 

'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words  iry^tiovlas  oUaris  airov,  in  the 
passage  of  Thucydides  (iv.  91)  last  quoted,  imply  that  the  supreme  com- 
mand was  always  vested  in  a  Theban  Boeotarch,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
the  turn  of  Psgdndas  to  command  that  particular  day.  It  is  worth  notice 
that  the  Boeotian  army  at  that  time  was  not  drawn  up  in  any  uniform 
order,  but  the  troops  of  each  city  followed  their  own  customs.  The 
Thebans  were  twenty-five  deep,  the  others  in  different  proportions. 
Thuc.  iv.  93. 
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state,  as  we  see  by  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Ten  chat.  iv. 
Generals  at  Athens,  and  by  the  Federal  General  of  the 
Achaian  League.     The  Boeotarchs  of  course  command  at 
DSIion,  but  they  also  act  as  administratiye  magistrates  of  b.c.  424. 
the  Le^ue  by  hindering  Agesilaos  from  sacrificing  at  b.c.  897. 
Aulis.^    We  see  something  more  of  their  functions  in  a 
narratiye  of  Thucydides  which  giyes  us  almost  our  only 
glimpse  of  the  internal  working  of  the  Boeotian  Federal 
constitution.    During  nearly  the  whole  of  our  first  period, 
the    Boeotian   goyemment  was   oligarchic.     Just  as  in 
Achaia  each  city  had  its  local  democratic  Assembly  and 
«tbe  League  had  its  Federal  democratic  Assembly,  so  m 
Boeotia  the  Federal  Goyemment  was  oligarchic,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  goyemment  of  each  particular  city 
was  oligarchic  also/    The  supreme  power  of  the  League 
was  yested  in  the  Four  Senates  of  the  Boeotians.'    Of  the  The  Four 
constitution  of  these  Senates  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;     ^^^^*' 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  diyision  was  a  local  one, 
and  that  the  Four  Senates  represented  four  districts.     If 
so,  it  shows  that  the  Federal  bond  in  Boeotia  must  haye 


'  Xen.  Hell,  iii  4.  4.  Ol  fiotArapxoi,  v^fu^turrts  bnrias,  k.tA.  This  has 
a  military  soand,  but  it  was  doabtless  in  strictness  a  measore  of  police. 

'  Mr.  Whiston  (Diet,  of  Antt.)  is  doabtless  justified  by  analogy  in 
supposing  that  each  Boeotian  city  had  its  own  /3ovXi(  or  Senate,  and  hijfios 
or  Popular  Assembly  (see  Boeckh,  i.  729),  but  the  passage  which  he 
quotes  from  Xenophdn  hardly  proyes  it  (Hell.  t.  2.  29).  It  merely  speaks 
of  a  Theban  /SovAif  and  that  during  the  time  (b.c.  382)  when  the  Con- 
federation was  in  abeyance.  I  am  not  clear  about  the  existence  of 
Popular  Assemblies  in  the  Boeotian  cities  during  our  first  period.  There 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  abundant  evidence  for  their  existence  in  later 
times,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  many  inscriptions  in  Boeckh,  which 
mention  a  8^ftot,  belong  to  the  days  of  the  old  oligarchic  League. 

3  Thuc.  y.  38.  Tcus  riffCafMri  fiovXaig  rmv  Boutrvy,  fjXwtp  &way  rJ  Kvpos 
J^xtftHrur.  Tittmaun  (p.  695)  assumes  their  representative,  and  denies  their 
aristocratic,  character.  The  latter  at  least  is  clear  enough.  A  Federal 
9^ttos,  like  that  of  the  Aehaiaus,  is  mentioned  in  later  inscriptions  (see 
Boeckh,  i.  728) ;  but  one  can  hardly  fancy  its  having  even  a  nominal 
existence  earlier  than  the  revolution  of  Pelopidas. 

M   2 
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CHAP.  IT.  been  much  laxer  than  it  was  in  Achaia^  and  the  necessity 

of  consulting  several  Assemblies  suggests  resemblances 

between  the  constitution  of  Boeotia  and  the  constitution 

of  the  United  Provinces.     Still  less  do  we  know  how  four 

co-ordinate  Senates  were  kept  in  harmony  together ;  but 

B.C.  421.     the  only  glim}>se  which  we  get  of  them  sets  them  before 

us  as  submissive  and  tractable  bodies,  which  commonly 

did  little  more  than  register  the  edicts  of  the  Boeotarchs.^ 

Their  constitutional  powers  seem  to  have  been  something 

like  those  of  the  American  Senate ;  the  Boeotarchs  propose 

to  them  a  scheme  of  a  treaty,  which  it  rests  witii  them 

Dipio.       to  accept  or  to  reject     We  may  even  believe  that  the  , 

Action       Senates  were,  on  such  matters  at  least,  only  authorized  to 

Sena^      Consider  proposals  made  to  them  by  the  Boeotarchs,  and 

and  the      tjiaf;  they  had  no  initiative  voice  of  their  own."    It  is  clear 

that  the  actual  negociation  was  carried  on  wholly  by  the 

Boeotarchs,  just  as  it  would  be  by  an  American  President 

and  his  Ministry.     In  this  particular  case  the  Boeotarchs 

fully  expected  that  the  Senates  would  have  ratified  their 

proposals  without  examination  or  explanation,  and  they 

were  much    surprised   at   finding    the    proposed  treaty 

rejected.'  The  whole  story  gives  us  a  very  poor  impression 

of  the  management  of  the  Boeotian  Foreign  Office. 

Though  the  Boeotarchs  were,  like  the  Athenian  Generals, 

practically  the  most  important  officers  of  the  state,  yet, 

like  the  Athenian  Generals,  they  did  not  stand  formally  at 

Federal      its  head.     The  nominal  chief  of  the  Leacfue  was  a  ma£ds- 

and  I^cal  n    j     i        a      i_  i.  . 

Archons.     trate  called  the  Archon  of  the  Boeotians,^  whose  name 

*  Cf.  Grote,  vii.  84.  They  must,  as  Boeckli  (i.  728)  remarks,  have  been 
assembled  in  one  place. 

*  See  Arnold's  note  on  Thuc.  v.  88. 

'  Thuc.  ib.  OiSfifvoi  n}y  /3ovAi)v,  k&w  /lii)  efir«0'ty,  odx  ^UAa  ^ny^icilj^ai 
^  a  <r<l>Urt  irpo9utYv6vTfs  irapaivov<riv. 

*  See  the  inscription  in  Boeckh,  No.  1594  (vol.  i.  p.  776).  Mr.  Whiston 
infers  from  this  inscription  that  the  Federal  Archon  "was  probably  always 
a  Theban."     As  the  inscription  specially  mentions  that  the  particular 
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seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  date  even  in  pnrely  local  obaf,  it. 
proceedings  in  the  seyeral  citiea^    We  also  find  local 
Archons  in  the  sereral  cities.'    Though  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions which  record  the  names  of  these  Archons  are 
doubtless  later  than  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  or  even  than 
Eassandei's  restoration  of  Thebes,  still  the  analogy  of 
other  states  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Archons^ 
both  of  the  League  and  of  its  several  cities,  were  magis- 
trates of  the  highest  antiquity.     Probably  the  Boeotian, 
like  the  Athenian,  Archon  had  once  been  the  real  ruler  of 
the  state,  and  had  been  gradually  cut  down  to  a  routine  of 
small  duties,  sweetened  by  the  honour  of  giving  his  name 
to  the  year.  Of  the  particular  Archon  of  Thebes^  Plutarch '  Thehan 
records  an  usage,  which,  though  his  mention  of  it  belongs  ^  ^J^ 
to  a  time  later  than  our  present  date,  must  surely  have  ^««e*^^ 
been  handed  down  from  very  early  times.     The  Theban 
Archon,  at  least  in  the  interval  between  the  occupation  of 
the  Kadmeia  by  Phoibidas  and  the  delivery  of  Thebes  by  b.c.  882- 
Pelopidas,  was  chosen  by  lot,^  and  kept  a  sacred  spear  of  ^^^' 
office  always  by  him.     These  customs  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  of  recent  introduction ;  they  savour  of  high 
antiqivty,  and  point  to  the  Archon  as  a  venerable  pageant 
rather  than  as  a  magistrate  possessing  real  authority.     He 
is  Bpoken  of,  not  as  a  ruler  but  as  a  sacred  person,  and  it  is  Real  power 
clear,  from  the  whole  narrative  of  Xenophdn  and  Plutarch,  femarchs. 
that  the  main  powers  of  the  state  were  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Polemarchs.* 


Archon  commemorated  was  a  Theban,  I  should  have  inferred  the  contrary. 
This  inscription  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  restoration  by  Kassander. 

1  See  the  inscription  in  Leakeys  Northern  Greece,  ii.  182.  XapowUv 
A^opros  Bourrois,  k.t.X.. 

'  See  Rose,  Inscriptt.  GrsBcc.  264  et  seqq. 

*  De  Genio  Socratis,  80. 

*  lb.     6  Kv^trrof  Apx"^- 

*  See  especially  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  80.     rod  v6fiov  K€k€6omos  4^umu  ««At- 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Power  of 
Thebes 
shown  in 
the  His- 
tory of 
Plataia. 


Plataian 
Secession 
from  the 
League, 
B.C.  519? 


Yet^  with  all  this  show  of  good  Federal  GoTemment^ 
the  true  Federal  spirit  could  have  had  no  place  in  a 
League  where  eveiything  wm  carried  on  in  the  selfish 
interest  of  a  single  city.  What  the  position  of  Thebes  in 
the  Boeotian  League  really  was  is  shown  by  the  whole 
history  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  city  of  Plataia.  The 
Plataians  set  the  first  recorded  example  of  Secession  fix>m 
a  Federal  Union.  But  it  was  most  certainly  not  Secession 
without  a  cause.  The  Plataians  broke  through  their 
Federal  obligations^  they  forsook  the  ancestral  laws  of  all 
Boeotia,^  but  it  was  because  those  obligations  and  those 
laws  had  been  perverted  into  mere  instruments  of  Theban 
domination.  They  found  the  Theban  yoke  too  hard  to 
bear,  and  they  sought  for  aid  against  the  oppressor,  first  at 
Sparta  and  then  at  Athens.'  Even  thus  early,  Secession 
from  the  Boeotian  League  was  looked  on  by  impartial 
spectators  as  a  right  to  be  secured  against  the  over- 
whelming ascendency  of  Thebes.  The  Corinthians,  when 
called  in  as  mediators,  determine  that  Thebes  has  no  right 
to  control  any  city  which  does  not  wish  to  belong  to  the 
Boeotian  Confederation.*  It  is  clear  that  language  like 
this  would  never  be  used  of  any  reaUy  equal  Confederar 
tion  in  any  age.  If  a  mediator  were  to  be  called  in  to 
settle  American  differences,  the  form  of  his  decree  would 
not  be  that  New  York  should  leave  the  Confederate 
States  undisturbed.  That  the  example  of  Plataian  seces- 
sion was  not  followed  by  other  cities  may  be  partly  owing 
to  geographical  causes.     No  other  Boeotian  city,  except 


^  Thnc.  iii.  66  et  al.  T&  frdvrwv  Boian-«y  wdrfna.  I  cannot  belieye  in 
any  rivalry  between  Thebes  and  Plataia,  snch  as  Drumann  (437)  seems  to 
imply,  as  if  Plataia  disputed  the  first  place  in  the  Leagae  with  Thebes. 
Drnmann  also  strangely  omits  all  mention  of  the  connexion  between 
Plataia  and  Athens. 

'  Herod,  vi.  108.     int{tjifMvoi  ihr6  ^fialuv.    Thnc.  iii.  55.     ^c  Bfifieubt 

*  Herod,  (u.  s. )  *E^i'  Srificdovs  Bomrwv  rous  fiij  $ov\ofimvs  isBowro^s  r cA^eiK. 
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Tianagra,  lay  bo  temptangly  near  to  a  powerful  protector  chap.  iv. 
And  the  events  of  the  Peloponneeian  War  at  once  tended  lU  feeling 
to  b^et  a  bitter  feeling  between  Athens  and  the  Bceotians  Thebes 
generally  and  to  show  how  little  real  help  Athens  was  able  to^^^*^ 
to  give  to  a  dependency  bey<md  Mount  Eathairon.^    But 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  we  hear  in  general  terms  of  b.c.  407. 
strong  disaffection  towards  Thebes  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  cities,'  and  in  one  case,  even  before  the  Peace  of  b.c.  423. 
Nikias,  in  the  very  year  after  the  common  Boeotian  yictory 
at  Delion,  the  Thebans  destroyed  the  walls  of  Thespia,  Thespia. 
on  the  ground  of  the   "Atticism"  of  the  inhabitants.* 
Tlie  language  of  Thucydidte  would  ahnost  imply  that  this 
was  a  mere  act  of  high4ianded  Theban  yiolehce,  without 
e^en  the  form  of  legitimate  Federal  action.     He  adds  that 
the  Thebans  had  long  wished  to  destroy  Thespia,  and  now 
found  their  opportunity.    The  cit^  could  not  resist,  be- 
cause the  flower  of  its  warriors  had  fieJlen  in  the  war  with 
Athens.    Such  examples  as  this  and  that  of  Plataia  might 
well  cause  a  sullen  acquiescence  in  Theban  domination. 
Against  Thebes  backed  by  Sparta,  resistance  was  hopeless. 
It  was  not  till  loi^  after,  when  Thebes  and  Sparta  were  Orcho. 
enemies,  that^  at  last,  on  a  fiBkYOuntble  opportonity  during  ac!'^5. 
the  Corinthian  war,  OrclTomenos  openly  seceded.^    The 
event  is  recorded  byXenophdn  in  the  form  commonly  used 
to  express  the  revolt  of  a  subject  or  dependent  state.  But^ 
long  before  this,  in  the  famous  pleadings  as  to  the  fate  of  Plataia. 

B  c   427 

Plataia,  though  the  Thebans  put  prominently  forward  the 
general  principles  of  Boeotian  Federalism,  still  the  whole 

>  See  Grote,  iv.  222. 

s  XetL  Mem.  iiL  5.  2.  Boutr&if  fUv  yiip  iroAXo),  vkwyfitro^/Mvi  ^6 
BtlBaUtyj  8v5jU€r£t  adroit  tx"*^'^^^  'ABi^rpiri  8^  oC9^y  6pS  roiovror.  The 
date  of  thk  dialogue,  wliicli  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  (see 
above,  p.  28),  between  Sdkratds  and  the  younger  PeriklSs,  is  fixed  to  the 
year  407  by  Perikl^  being  spoken  of  as  a  newly  elected  General.  He  was 
one  of  the  unfortunate  commanders  at  ArginousaL 

>  Thuc  iv.  133.     ^/Somi  BtawUmv  r^Txos  irtpuTXap,  icr.A. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  5.  6.     A^av9pos  'Opxoutvlovs  iwimiff*  Bufimimv, 
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QHAP.  IT.  is  practically  treated  as  a  dispute  between  Plataia  and 
Thebes.  The  Plataians  ask  that  they  may  not  be  ^ven 
up  to  the  yengeance  of  the  Thebans ;  they  pray  that 
Plataia  may  not  be  destroyed,  and  its  territory  not  be 
annexed  to  that  of  Thebes.^  They  prayed  in  vain ;  the 
captives  were  massacred,  their  city  was  destroyed,  and 
their  territory  was  confiscated,  not  to  the  profit  of  the 
Boeotian  Union,  but  to  that  of  the  Theban  State.' 

Thus  the  power  of  Thebes  went  on  increasing,'  and  no 
doubt  the  discontent  of  the  smaller  cities  went  on  increasing 

Theban      also,  dowu  to  the  time  of  tiie  Peace  of  Antalkidaa     Then 

claims  at 

the  Peace  we  first  find  the  Theban  claims  formally  put  forth  in  all  their 
kidas  « fulness,  but  only,  as  it  proved,  to  bring  utter  dissolution 
B.C.  887.'  upon  the  whole  Confederacy.  In  the  Plataian  conference 
all  that  the  Thebans  had  ventured  formally  to  claim  was  a 
primacy,  expressed  by  a  word^  familiar  to  Greek  diplo- 
matic language,  and  not  formaUy  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  the  smaller  towns.  Afterwards  we  have 
seen  the  Boeotarchs,  themselves  Federal  magistrates^  going 
through  at  least  the  form  of  consulting  the  Federal 
Councils.  But  now  the  Thebans  openly  put  themselves 
forward  as  the  representatives,  or  rather  as  the  sovereigns, 
of  all  Boeotia.  Antalkidas  comes  down  with  his  rescript 
from  the  Great  King,  ordering  that  all  Greek  cities  should 
be  independent^    It  suited  the  policy  of  Sparta^  to  con- 

^  Thuc.  iii.  58.      T/Afftr  tk  ci  irrcKcrrc   if/AOf  jcid  X'^P^"*  '^  UXaradia 

«  Thuc.  iii.  68  (the  whole  chapter). 

s  Manso,  Sparta,  iii.  150.  Theben  begniigte  sich  mcht  die  erste,  es 
verlangte  die  Hauptstadt  im  bootischen  Lande  und  es  in  der  Art  zu  aeyn, 
wie  in  Lakonien  Sparta. 

*  Thuc.  iii.  61.  OdKi^i^iovyodToi,jSi<nrtp€TdxBriT6wp£royfiiiy€fAoy€^§<rOai 
t^*  ijfiSy. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  31.  Tdb  9k  6XXas  '£XXi7y(5af  w6\€is  Ka2  fuicpcb  ica2 
fuydXjcu  adroy6fiovs  d4^iycu, 

'  lb.  V.  2. 16.  Etic^t  ^fA&s  [AaxtBaifioylovs]  rijt  fi^y  houtrias  htifi^ktidnyeu 
Sxus  fi^  fctttf*  tv  cf)7. 
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starue  this  independence  in  the  strictest  sense  eyeiywhere  chap.  iv. 
except  in  Lakonia.  When  the  Peace  was  to  be  sworn  to, 
according  to  the  usual  Greek  custom,  by  the  representa- 
tiyes  of  eyeiy  power  concerned,  Ambassadors  from  Thebes, 
not  Boeotarchs  or  Ambassadors  from  the  Four  Council^ 
demanded  to  take  the  oaths  on  behalf  of  all  Boeotia.'  The 
Spartan  King  Agesilaos  refused  to  receive  their  oaths,  or  to 
admit  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  Peace,  unless  they  for- 
mally recognized  the  independence  of  eyeiy  Greek  city, 
great  and  smalL  The  Ambassadors  had  no  such  instruc- 
tions from  their  Government,^  and  it  required  a  Lacedse- 
monian  declaration  of  war  to  bring  Thebes  to  consent  to 
such  terms.  They  were  evidentiy  understood  as  a  formal 
renunciation  of  all  Theban  superiority  in  Boeotia,  and 
apparently  as  a  formal  dissolution  of  the  Boeotian  League  i>>«olii- 

tion  of  tiM 

in  any  shape.     As  the  Thebans  consented  to  the  required  Bceotuui 
recognition  of  independence,^  we  may  conclude  that  eveiy  b[^^87. 
Boeotian  city  entered  into  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  a 
sovereign  commonwealth,  and  we  may  thus  look  upon  the 
old  Boeotian  Federation  as  formaUy  dissolved. 

The  second  portion  of  Boeotian  histoiy  includes  the  Second 
splendid  day  of  Theban  greatness  under  Pelopidas  and  b.c.  887- 
Epameindndas.     As  I  am  not  writing  a  Histoiy  of  Greece,  ^^' 
but  a  History  of  Federal  Government,  all  that  I  have  to  do 
is  to  pick  out  from  the  general  narrative  such  points  as 
bear  directiy  upon  the  Federal  relations  between  Thebes 
and  the  other  Boeotian  towns.     By  the  Peace  of  Antal- 
kidas  all  Greek  cities,  great  and  small,  became  independent 
under  the  guaranty  of  Sparta.     But  Sparta  seems,  through- 

^  Xen.    Hell.  y.    1.  82.      O/  8i   ^ffaiot  lil^lovr  Mp  -Kiarrmy  Boutrw 

*  Ibid.  Oi  8«  r&y  eriMwy  Tp4ar$€is  $\eyoy  5ti  oiIjk  iv^art^/Uifa  tr^iffi 
raSra  ^ii. 

'  lb.  V.  1.  33.  6i7/3aiOi  4s  tAs  <nrov9ds  dcrcAi^ctr  ^yayKda9ri<rayf  aidioy6fwvi 
d^rT€S  Tctf  Boutrku  tr^Acff. 
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CHAP.  IV.  out  Greece,  to  have  interpreted  indepeDdenoe  idier  die 

The  Peace  same  Btrange  fashion  as  she  had  interpreted  it  after  the 

in  the       end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.     Either  at  once  or,  as  is 

Swsirtof  ^^  n^ore  likely,  gradually  after  some  interval,^  the   several 

B.C.  387-2.  |»ities  were  occupied,  like  Athens  under  the  Thirty,  by 

Sparton     narrow  local  oligarchies,  supported  by  a  ^artan  harmost 

m  the       and  garrison.'     In  die  case  of  Thebes  we  know  how  diis 

tT'zsx    state  of  thingB  was  bnHight  about,  namely  thnmgh  the 

Restora-     treacherous  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Ph<Hbida&'  Plataia 

Plataia,     ^^  restored,^  restored  as  an  equal  and  independent  city ; 

B.C.  c.  386.  {^  restoration  implied  not  only  a  loss  of  Theban  supremacy, 

but  the  actual  loss  of  that  portion  of  the  existing  Theban 

territory  which  had  f<Minerly  formed  the  Plateau  district 

But  the  independence  of  Plataia^  like  that  of  the  other 

towns,  was  not  thought  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  a 

Lacedsemonian  harmost     Several  entirely  new  elements 

were  thus  introduced  into  the  world  of  Boeotian  politica 

0lig»chic  Hitherto  Bocotia  had  been  less  affected  than  most  parts 

and  Demo- 

cratic  of  Greece  by  the  struggles  of  oligarchic  and  democratic 
parties.  The  Boeotian  cities  had  been,  from  time  imme- 
Weakness  morial,  oligarchically  governed  Oligarchic  government  was 
mocratic  doubtlcss,  in  Theban  eyes,  one  of  the  ancestral  principles 
®  ^Bttotia.  ^^  *^®  Boeotian  constitution,'  hardly  less  important  than 


in 


the  other  great  principle  of  Theban  supremacy.  Not  that  a 
democratic  party  was  altogether  wanting  in  Boeotia,  but  it 
was  weak,  and  could  do  nothing  without  foreign  help.   De- 

B.C.  457.  mocracy  was  introduced  by  the  Athenian  victory  at  Oino- 
phyta^  but  democracy  did  not  flourish  on  the  uncongenial 

B.C.  449.    Boeotian  soil,'  and  oligarchy  reappeared  when  Boeotia  was 

'  On  this  point  see  Mr.  Grot«'s  note,  x.  46. 
«  See  Isok.  Plat.  20,  21.     Cf.  Pol.  iv.  27. 
s  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  25  et  seqq. 

*  On  this  restoration  see  Grote,  z.  43. 

'  TA  xiiifT»y  BoiwTwy  w^pta.     See  above,  p.  166. 

*  Arist.   Pol.  y.  8.  5.     *Er  OifiSait  furd  r^w  h  OIwo^vtms  fi^xyi^  teoutws 
iroKiTtvofjUywy  i)  BrifjioKparlci  Si€^9({pi}. 
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again  detached  from  the  Athenian  alliance  by  the  first  chap.  iv. 
battle  of  Kor6neia.     The  invasion  which  led  to  the  battle 
of  Delion  was  planned  by  Athens  in  concert  with  a  demo-  b.c.  424. 
cratic  party  in  Boeotia^^  but  the  utter  failure  of  the  scheme 
doubtless  gave  a  deep  and  lasting  blow  to  the  democratic 
interest     The  histories  of  Plataia  and  Thespia,  as  already  Thebes, 
recorded,  leave  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  democratic  or  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
Athenian  party  was  the  party  of  the  independence  of  the  ^^  ^^^" 
smaller  cities  against  Thebes.     But  the  dissolution  of  the 
League,  and  the  ^artan  occupation,  for  such  it  was,  which 
followed,  must  have  put  matters  on  quite  another  footing. 
Oligarchy  no  longer  meant,  either  in  Thebes  or  elsewhere, 
the  ascendency  of  the  ancient  nobles  of  the  land,  whose 
rule,  in  a  country  where  it  had  been  so  little  interrupted, 
may  well  have  involved  no  practical  oppression.'    Olig- 
archy now  meant  the  domination  ^  of  a  small  number  of 
citiaens,  whose  power  rested  entirely  on  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  force.     A  powerful  democratic  spirit  was  naturally  becomes, 

__  bv  bep  Re* 

called  forth,  and,  above  all,  at  Thebes,  hitherto  the  centre  volution, 
of  oligarchy.     A  democratic  revolution  delivered  Thebes  the'centae"' 
at  once  from  her  traitorous  citizens  and  from  her  foreign  ^^  l>emo- 

^    cracy. 

garrison,  and  the  new  Theban  Democracy  entered,  under 
Pelopidas  and  Epamein6ndas,  upon  its  short  and  glorious 
career.  There  is  no  portion  of  Grecian  history  which  more 
thoroughly  awakens  our  sympathies  than  aU  that  personally 
concerns  those  two  most  illustrious  citizens.  We  hardly  Career  of 
know  which  more  to  admire,  Pelopidas  the  slayer  of  the  [B^a^arJl 

864]  and 
I  Thnc  ir.  76. 

*  Tbe  Platonic  S6krates  (Eritdn,  c.  15)  calls  (b.c.  899)  Thebes  and 
Meguu  well  goyemed  cities — ^poftaviUvos  ir6X€is  kvSl  t&v  dpBpiav  roi^s- 
Koffftittrdrovs — §iyofAovvTai  ydp,  K,r.\,  He  does  not  call  them  edwofioT^fuyas 
simply  ss  being  oligarchic,  as  he  goes  on  to  blame  the  ill  government  of 
oligarchic  Thess&ly — iKtt  yiip  ^  wK^timi  drc^ia  «ca2  dKoXoffia, 

s  Xenophdn  himself  uses  the  strong  word  Sweurrc/a,  only  less  strong 
than  rvptippis,  meaning  in  fact  a  T3rranny  in  the  hands  of  several  persons 
instead  of  one  only.  4if  irAatus  y^  reus  w6\wi  9wwrr€uu  mB9urTi(K*iray 
ittw§p  iw  eii/Scus.     Hell.  v.  4.  46. 
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revival 
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B.C.  878. 


Liberal 
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sion of 
Thebes. 


Tyrants,  or  Epameindndas  who  refuses  to  stain  his  hands 
even  with  Tyrants'  blood.  The  fight  of  Leuktra^  the 
invasion  of  Lakonia,  the  restoration  of  MessenS,  the  foun- 
dation of  Megalopolis,  the  deaths  of  Pelopidas  in  Thessaly 
and  of  Epameindndas  at  Mantineia^  are  all  among  the  most 
spirit-stirring  scenes  even  in  the  eventful  history  of  Greeca 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Pelopidas  and  Epameindndas 
were  the  chiefs  of  a  people  utterly  unworthy  of  them ;  that 
the  momentary  greatness  of  Thebes  did  but  leave  Greece 
yet  more  disunited,^  more  ready  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  Macedonian  aggressor ;  and  that,  looking  at  the  matter 
with  the  eyes  of  a  historian  of  Federalism,  this  second 
period  of  Boeotian  history  is  yet  more  disastrous  than  the 
first  period  before  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas.  The  League 
was  nominally  revived ;  constitutional  Federal  language 
was  employed  in  formal  documents/  and  Boeotarchs,  and 
not  mere  local  Polemarchs,  again  appear  as  the  com- 
manders of  the  Boeotian  armies."  It  is  also  clear  that, 
immediately  after  the  Theban  BeTolution,  the  Theban  cause 
was  popular  in  the  Boeotian  cities.*  No  doubt  the  Theban 
Democracy,  like  the  Athenian  Democracy,  put  itself  for- 
ward, and  that  for  a  while  sincerely,  as  the  champion  of 
independence  and  democratic  government  everywhere,  in 
opposition  alike  to  native  oligarchies  and  to  Lacedsemonian 
garrisons.     But  the  result  soon  showed  how  impossible  it 

^  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5,  27.  'Axpuria  Bh  Koi  rapaxd  ^ri  «\«W  nerd  r^v 
[^i'  Marrtyc(a]  i»^xv  iy^y^ro  Ij  frp6aBw  4y  rg  'EXXMu  Four  years  after- 
wards Philip  took  Amphipolis. 

*  The  Kouo)  c^yoBos  r&p  BotctT»y  (Diod.  xv.  80)  received  complaints 
from  Thessaly  against  Alexander  of  Pherai  (b.c.  864) ;  and,  just  before 
ChairOneia  (b.c.  838),  Philip  sent  an  embassy  M  rd  itotw6p  rw  Botmrw 
(Diod.  xyI.  85).     CI  above,  p.  168,  note  8. 

■  The  number  now  was  seven  (Paus.  ix.  18.  6,  7).  I  do  not  know  of 
any  distinct  evidence  whether  any  of  these  Boeotarchs  were  really  chosen 
by  the  smaller  towns  or  not. 

*  See  Grote,  x.  216,  268.  Xenophon  (Hell.  v.  4.  46)  seems  to  imply  a 
sort  of  secession  of  the  D^mos  from  the  smaller  cities,  6  tUvrot  9n/iM  ^( 
aCrmy  [r£v  iroXtw]  cis  rdt  Si^fias  iMtx<iptt. 
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was  that  an  overweening  city  like  Thebes  should  ever  enter  chap.  iv. 
into  the  true  Federal  relation  with  weaker  statea     Thebes 
showed  more  quickly  than  Athens,  or  even  than  Sparta, 
how  easily  Presidency  may  be  developed  into  Empire.     It 
does  not  indeed  prove  much  that  the  recovery  of  the 
Boeotian  cities  is  spoken  <^  by  Xenophdn  in  terms  which 
are  applicable  only  to  a  reconquest  by  force  of  arms.^    To 
a  Lakoniui  partisan  like  that  renegade  Athenian,  the 
expulsion  by  Theban  hands  of  a  Spartan  harmost  and  the 
oligarchy  which  he  maintained,  doubtless  seemed  to  be  the 
high-handed  extinction  of  a  legal  government  by  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  invader.      But  though  the  Boeotian  cities  Real  sab- 
willingly  entered  into  a  revived  Boeotian  League,  they  soon  {h^e^ie^J 
found  that  a  Boeotian  League  was  now  only  another  name  ^^^^^  ^ 

Thebes. 

for  bondage  to  Thebea  A  nominally  democratic  Boeotian 
Assembly,  instead  of  four  oligarchic  Senates^  might  now 
sit  to  register  Theban  edicts  in  the  name  of  the  League, 
but  the  practical  nature  of  the  relation  between  Thebes 
and  the  other  cities  admits  of  no  doubt  It  is  enough 
that  the    language    of   historians    and    orators    always 

1  Xen.  Hell.  t.  4.  68.  Spde—fs  di)  iirrpeertiwro  ol  Bri0MOi  M  rds 
vfpiouciZas  'w6\€is  [mark  the  word  wtpiouciZat]  Koi  vdUxr  ai)r^  dytXdfifiai^i^. 
TL  1.  1.  ol  9^  Brifituei,  ^tl  icaTt<rrp4^lf€Ufro  riit  iif  rff  Botmri^  WXcif, 
iinpirtvow  ttaX  clt  r^y  *wcOku  This  clearly  implies  actual  watfare,  but 
what  follows  the  first  of  the  two  passages  as  clearly  implies  that  it  was 
a  war&re  in  which  the  D^mos  in  the  cities  attacked  took  the  Theban  side. 
Still  I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Grote's  meaning  when  he  says  (x.  188,  4) 
"that  the  Thebans  .  .  .  revived  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  is  clearly  stated 
by  Xenophdn  " — ^in  the  two  passages  just  quoted.  It  is  clearly  stated  that 
"the  Thebans  again  became  presidents  of  all  Boeotia*'  (p.  188),  but  surely 
not  that  they  revived  a  confederacy.  Xenophdn  speaks  not  of  reviving 
a  confederacy,  but  of  Thebes  warring  against  and  conquering  certain  cities. 
Considering  Xenophdn*s  prejudices,  his  language  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  fact,  otherwise  sufficiently  established,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Federal  system  was  at  least  professed*  But  surely  his  words  do 
not  clearly  state  it.  And  considering  what  happened  to  Plataia  and 
other  cities  so  soon  after,  I  certainly  think  that  the  practical  aspect  of 
the  case  is  better  set  forth  in  the  words  *'  subjugation  "  and  "  submitted  '* 
used  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  (v.  71). 
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CHAP.  IV.  implies  that  Thebes  had  become  practically  soyereigiL 

The  smaller  cities  are  spoken  of  in  language  which  implies 

subjection  ;^  we  hear  now,  not  of  a  Boeotian  Confederation, 

but  of  a  Theban  State,  into  which  other  cities  are  com- 

Destrac-     pcUed  to  merge  themselves  against  their  will*    Finally  we 

Boeotian     ^^^^*  during  this  period,  of  the  utter  destruction  by  Theban 

towns :       hands  of  no  less  than  four  Boeotian  towns.     Plataia  now 

B.G.  873     paid  for  the  crime  of  haying  so  long  been,  first  an  Athe- 

Orcho-'^    nian  and  then  a  Spartan  outpost'    Orchomenos,  once 

^^^368     rescued  by  the  personal  interference  of  Epameinondas^^  at 

or  363 ;  of  last,  during  that  hero's  absence,  became  the  victim^  alike 

B.c!*878or  of  its  aucicnt  mythical  rivalry,'  and  of  its  more  recent 

Korinek.^^  political  opposition.    Thespia;  disaffected  eyen  before  the 

B.C.  863?    fight  of  Leuktra^^  was  destroyed  soon  after,  and  Koroneia 

shared   the   fate  of   Orchomenos.^     These    eyents,    the 

destruction  of  so  many  Hellenic  cities,  aboye  all  of  the 

ancient  and  renowned  Orchomenos^  to  which  Thebes  her- 

^  Tltftlouun,  irtptouetd€S  ir6\€U,  I  haye  already  mentioned  this  use  of 
the  word. 

'  See  the  expressions  used  in  the  Pktaic  Oration  of  Isokrat^  8,  11, 
/ii)  v€urBuiray  n)y  IIAarcu^wy  w6\iy  dXXh  fiuurBeuray  Bti^ois  [not  Boutrots^ 
ffvrreKuif — rifs  a^ripas  voXirtfa;  oMv  ZtofUvovs  KOtywvtir  wayKdiowy% — 
ffvyrtXtuf  is  rds  9ii/8as — wposr4rr9Uf  lifuy — oi  rw  iAXmp  ipxriow,  K,r.K. 
Something  is  doubtless  to  be  allowed  for  angry  Plataian  (or  Isokratic) 
oratory,  something  doubtless  to  the  old  special  hatred  between  Thebes 
and  Plataia ;  still  the  most  vehement  orator  in  South  Carolina  would  not 
use  such  language  with  regard  to  any  single  Northern  State,  though  he 
might  apply  it  to  the  Northern  Union  in  general. 

'  The  details  of  the  destruction  of  Plataia  are  given  by  Pausanias, 
ix.  1.  4.  et  seqq. 

*  Diod.  XV.  67.     Pans.  ix.  16.  8.     Thirlwall,  v.  168,  9.     Grote,  x.  264. 

0  Diod.  XV.  69.  The  Plataians  were  only  expelled  ;  the  men  of  Orcho- 
menos were  kUled  and  the  women  and  children  sold,  like  the  Mllians  and 
Ski6naians  by  Athens.  According  to  Pausanias  (ix.  15,  14)  the  Thebana 
slew  or  branded  such  Bcsotian  exUes  as  they  met  with  in  their  Pelopon- 
nesian  campaigns. 

'  Isok.  Plat.  11.  Od  r»v  dXXmv  ainoli  [Bn/Satocs]  dpiCT4o^,  d\Xd  iro\0 
fuiWoy  'OpxofJ^yiou  ^pov  olvrioy'  oZrws  71^  c7x«  7^  vaXaiiv, 

7  Paus.  ix.  18.  8,  14.  1—4.  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  Thespia  is 
doubtful,  see  Thirlwall,  v.  86.     Grote,  x.  219. 

'  On  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Kordneia,  see  Grote,  x.  427. 
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self  had  once  been  tributaiy,  raised  a  feeling  of  profound  chap.  it. 
indignation  throughout  Greece.^    When   the   genius  of 
Epameindndas  no  longer  guided  her  counsels,  and  even 
during  his  lifetime  whenerer  he  was  not  at  hand  to  restrain 
her  passions.  Thebes  stood  forth  as  a  city  of  coarse  and  9.^?.^'^  ^ 

•^  "^  dislike  of 

brutal  upstarts,  who  had  suddenly  risen  to  a  place  in  the  Thebes 
Hellenic  world  for  which  they  were  utterly  unfit'    No  our**^ 
Grecian  city  seems  ever  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  ^^^^'^ 
hated  than  Thebes  was  between  the  battle  of  Mantineia  338. 
and  the  battle  of  Chairdneia     Athens  felt  for  her  a 
repugnance  which  she  never  showed  towards  either  her 
Spartan  rival  or  her  Macedonian  conqueror.    To  overcome 
this  loathing,  and  to  range  the  warriors  of  Thebes  and 
Athens  side  by  side  against  Philip,  was  the  most  glorious 
exploit  of  the  glorious  life  of  Demosthenes.' 

The  dates  of  these  acts  of  Theban  violence  towards  the 
smaller  Boeotian   cities   are  in  some    cases  matters  of 
dispute.     Most  of  them  occurred  after  the  battle    of 
Leuktra,  but  that  of  Plataia  took  place  before.    Certain  it  Theban 
is  that,  just  before  that  battle,  the  Theban  claims  had  before  the 
risen  to  their  full  height     In  the  negociations  which  ^^^^^^^ 
preceded  it  we  seem  to  read  over  again  the  negociations  ^^*  ^7^* 
which  preceded  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.^    The  Thebans 
swore  to  the  Peace,  or  were  willing  to  swear  to  it,  in  the 
name  of  all  Boeotia.^    Agesilaos,  as  before,  demands  a 

»  See  Grote,  x.  427,  xL  285. 

*  Ephorofi,  quoted  by  Strabo,  ix.  2.  (ii.  248,  Tauch.)  TfAcvnftroKrot  ycip 
iic^iyiw  l^Zirafuuftiifiov]  ri^  iHy^fAOvtay  dwo0a\€Uf  t^Cs  rods  Bi^ficdovs  awififii^ 
ytvaa/Uyovs  adr^s  ftoifov'  dfrtov  tk  ttyeu,  r6  K6ywp  leal  6/u\l<u  r^t  vpdt 
Q3f0pt£mcvs  6\ty»fnic€Uj  /*6viis  V  4wm€\i^vai  rris  irarct  woK€fd6y  dprriis, 

*  See  a  noble  passage  in  Arnold's  Rome,  ii  831. 

^  Pauaanias  (ix.  13.  2)  evidently  confounded  the  two  occasions,  aa  he 
introduces  Epameinondas  as  the  Theban  orator  before  the  Peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

*  It  is  certunly  hard  at  first  sight  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  this 
event  given  by  Xenophdn  (HeU.  vi  8.  19)  and  by  Plutarch  (Ages.  28)  and 
Pausanias  (see  last  note).  But  they  do  not  seem  to  me  quite  so  contradictory 
as  Mr.  Qrote  thinks  them  (x.  231,  note).    In  Xenophdn's  story,  the  Theban 
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CHAP.  iv.  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  other  Boeotian 
cities,  and  the  admission  of  each  to  swear  in  its  own  name  * 
as  a  sovereign  commonwealth.  The  Thebans  again  refuse ; 
they  are  again  excluded  from  the  treaty,  but  this  time 
with  very  different  results.  Their  former  refusal  and 
exclusion  had  been  followed  by  their  submission,  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Boeotian  Le^ue,  at  last  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Theban  Kadmeia  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison. 
The  present  refusal  and  exclusion  was  indeed  followed  hy 

B.O.  371.  a  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of  Boeotia,  but  that  invasion  was 
crushed  at  the  fight  of  Leuktra.,  and  soon  after  repaid  by 

B.C.  869.    the  presence  of  Theban  invaders  in  Sparta  itself 

In  this  negociation,  as  in  the  former  one,  Thebes  for- 
mally claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  Boeotia^  the 
representative  of  the  whole  Boeotian  body  towards  other 
powers.     She  demands  to  be  looked  upon  as  capable  of 

Ambassadors  first  allow  Thebes  to  be  set  down  as  having  sworn,  and  on  the 
next  day  demand  (iK^Xwop)  to  have  the  name  "  Thebans  "  struck  ont,  and 
"Boeotians"  substituted.  Mr.  Grote  asks  "why  should  such  a  man  as 
Epameindndas  (who  doubtless  was  the  envoy),  consent  at  first  to  waive  the 
presidential  claims  of  Thebes,  and  to  swear  for  her  alone  ?  If  he  did  consent, 
why  should  he  retract  the  next  day  ? "  Now  it  strikes  me  that  the  pro- 
ceeding is  capable  of  another  explanation,  and  that  there  is  no  "waiving 
of  presidential  claims,"  and  no  "retracting  the  next  day."  It  ia 
evident  from  the  language  of  all  the  historians  and  orators,  that  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes  was  now  far  more  openly  avowed  than  it  had  been 
under  the  old  League,  and  that  the  word  "  Theban  "  was  now  constantly 
used  where  "  Boeotian  "  would  have  been  used  in  the  preceding  century. 
The  Thebans  might  well  swear  as  "  Thebans,"  meaning  to  carry  with  them 
the  whole  of  their  confederates  ;  to  say  "  Theban  "  rather  than  "  Boeotian  " 
might  be  meant  not  as  any  "  waiving  of  presidential  claims,"  but  rather  as 
the  strongest  way  of  asserting  them.  But  Ag^silaos  might  very  well  choose 
to  take  it  in  a  contrary  sense  ;  he  would  call  on  the  otlier  Boeotian  cities 
to  swear  separately  ;  the  Thebans  would  then  demand  to  have  the  doubtful 
word  "  Thebans  "  changed  into  "  Boeotians  ; "  that  is,  to  have  their  oath 
taken  as  the  oath  of  all  Bceotia.  Then  would  follow  the  lively  dialogue 
between  Epameindndas  and  Ag^ilaos  recorded  by  Plutarch  and  Pausanias, 
preceded  probably  by  some  such  reasoning  on  the  Theban  side  as  Mr.  Grote 
supposes. 

'  This  is  more  clearly  brought  out  by  Pausanias  (ix.  18.  2)  than  by  any 
one  else. 
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contracting,   by  her  single  act,  international  obligations  chap.  iv. 
binding  on  all  the  Boeotian  cities.     In  this  negociation,  as  Gndnal 
in  the  former  one,  the  Spartan  King  refuses  to  recogiaiQ  ^^^ 
Thebes  in  any  such  character.     He  knows  Thebes,  only  as  '^i^^ 
he  knows  Orchomenos,  as  one  Boeotian  city  out  of  several, 
capable  of  contracting  for  herself  alone,  and  whose  obli- 
gations are  binding  on  no  other  Boeotian  commonwealtL 
Here  is  indeed  a  change  on  both  sides  since  the  Lace- 
daemonian judges  sat  to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
arguments  of  Theban  and  Plataian  orators.     Then  all 
that  Thebes  formally  claimed,  whatever  she  practically 
exercised,  was  a  mere  supremacy  implying  no  absolute 
subjection,  and  even  that  she  grounded  on  old  Boeotian 
custom,  and  on  her  own  rights  as  the  supposed  metro- 
polis^   of  the    other   Boeotian  towns.     Then,   whatever 
Thebes  claimed,  Sparta^   as  her  interest  then  dictated, 
was    ready  to  allow.      Now  Thebes   employs,   even  in 
her  formal  claims,  the  language,  no  longer  of  a  metro> 
polis  or  of  a  Federal  president,  but  of  a  sovereign,  or 
rather  of  a  tyrant,  city.     Now  Sparta^  in  pursuance  of 
what  has  now  become  her  interest,  denies  not  only  the 
claims  lately  advanced  by  Thebes,  but  the  general  principle 
of  any  kind  of  Boeotian  unity,  a  principle  certainly  as  old 
as  any  other  immemorial  &ct  of  Grecian  p<^tics.     But  if 
the  claims  of  Thebes  had  grown  between  the  siege  of 
Plataia  and  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  they  had  again 
grown  between  tiie  Peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  nego- 
ciations  at  Sparta.*    Here,  on  her  own  ground.  Spartan* 
pride  received  such  a  home-thrust  from  the  audacious  ^|^^^^ 
Theban  as  Spartan  pride  had  never  before  dreamed  of  Thebes  in 
Epameindndas  ventured  on  a  parallel  such  as  assuredly  and  Sparu 
the  most  daring  imagination  had  never  ventured  on  before,  "^^^^^o^"* 

>  Thnc.  Ui  61.     *HfuSr  xrur^wif  TiKdrautr  tcrtpov  rris  iKKiit  BoMrrfof, 

«.r.A. 
*  See  Xen.  Hell.  tL  8.  2. 
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CHAP.  IT.  Thebes  will  recognize  the.  independence  of  the  Boeotian 
towns  when  Sparta  recognizes  the  independence  of  the 
Lakonian  towns.  Thebes  will  allow  Orchomenos  to  swear 
as  a  separate  commonwealth,  when  Sparta  allows  Amyklai 
to  swear  as  a  separate  commonwealth.  Here  the  claims  of 
Thebes  stand  plainly  before  us  in  the  naked  form  of  unal- 
loyed tyranny.  We  have  already  more  than  once  seen  the 
Boeotian  cities  described,  in  relation  to  Thebes,  by  the 
same  name  of  subjection  by  which  the  Lakonian  cities^  are 
described  in  relation  to  Sparta.  We  now  see  this  parallel 
in  all  its  fulness  formally  avowed  as  a  principle  of  Theban 
politics.  The  Boeotian  towns  are  to  be  mere  Perioikoi  of 
Thebes,  no  longer  sorereign  members  of  a  Boeotian  League, 
of  which  Thebes  was  at  most  a  constitutional  President. 
The  comparison  was  equally  daring  in  the  claims  which  it 
made  on  behalf  of  Thebes  and  in  the  threat  which  it 
implied  against  Sparta.  No  such  rerolutionary  words  had 
eyer  before  been  heard  in  any  Qrecian  congress.    No 

1  Isok.  Panath.  195.  *Ov6iuun  /iky  frpotrte/opwofUyovt  its  ir^Xcts  oiKovvrat, 
ri^  9h  96rafuy  ^xovras  iXidrrw  rw  ^i^mv  rwv  trap*  rifup.  The  whole  passage 
is  a  cnrioos  picture  of  the  position  of  the  Trtpioutoi.  Of  course  an  Attic 
Ifi/ws,  as  such,  was  politically  nothing,  but  its  inhabitants  severally  were 
Athenian  citizens  ;  a  Lakonian  Wxix  was  also  politically  nothing,  while  its 
inhabitants  severally  were  mere  helpless  subjects  of  Sparta. 

The  Lakonian  ir^Xtis  are  mentioned  in  rather  a  different  way  in  a  curious 
passage  of  Herodotus  (vlL  284)  where  Demaratos  tells  Xerxes  of  the  many 
Laoedsemonian  cities,  among  which  he  merely  speaks  of  Sparta  as  the 
greatest,  and  inhabited  by  the  bravest  among  the  brave  Lacedemonians. 
Herodotus  was  not  a  politician  like  Thucydides  or  Polybios,  still  leas  was 
he  a  pamphleteer  like  Isokrat^ ;  such  a  description  was  quite  enou£^  for 
his  conception  of  a  picturesque  dialogue  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratos, 
without  bringing  in  political  distinctions  which  Xerxes  would  not  have 
understood.  But  a  mere  **  £nglish  reader  "  might  be  led  seriously  astray 
as  to  the  political  condition  of  Lakonia  by  reading  this  single  passage  of 
Herodotus  by  itself.  Yet  strange  to  say,  Professor  Bawlinson,  who 
discusses  at  large  the  population  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  who  adds  to 
the  Book  a  learned  dissertation  about  Alarodians  and  Orthocoiybantes, 
does  not  vouchsafe  the  "English  reader"  the  least  information  as  to  the 
•    real  political  condition  of  Amyklai  and  Epidauros  Lim^ra. 

On  these  Perioikic  v6\w  see  Grote,  ii.  484  et  seqq. 
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Greek  had  erer  yet  questioned  the  absolute  rights  of  chap.  iv. 
Sparta  oyer  the  Lakonian  towns.    No  Spartan,  probably 
no  Greek,  had  erer  before  imagined  that  treaties  requiring 
that  eyeiy  Greek  city  should  be  independent  might  be  so 
construed  as  to  make  Amyklai  independent  of  Sparta  as 
well  as  to  make  Orchomenos  independent  of  Thebes. 
Epameindndas  now  put  forth  a  principle  which  at  once 
loosened  the  Teiy  foundations  of  Spartan  dominion,  and 
he  lived  to  carry  out  his  principle  in  the  most  practical 
shape.     Before  his  work  was  over,  he  had  rent  away  from 
Sparta  half  her  territory,  and  had  set  up  an  independent  b.o.  869. 
MessSnS  in  opposition  to  Sparta,  as  Sparta  had  set  up 
an  independent  Plataia  in  opposition  to  Thebes.     It  is 
impossible  not  to  rejoice  even  at  the  mere  humiliation 
of  Sparta,  and  still  more  so  at  the  restoration  of  the  The  claiins 
heroic  commonwealth  of  MessSn^.^    But  it  is  clear  that  exclude  aU 
the  words  of  Epameindndas  contained  a  sentence  of  death  ^?  ^^^' 

<^  raliam  in 

against  Boeotian  Federalism  or  Boeotian  freedom  in  any  Boeotia. 
shape ;  *  it  is  clear  that,  though  he  held  back  his  un- 
worthy  countrymen  from  the  groeser  acts  of  oppreasion. 

yet  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  mere  aggrandizement  of 

• 

I  The  restoration  of  MeseSnd  howeyer,  except  as  a  mere  blow  to  Sparta, 
proved  a  fiiilnre.  The  career  of  the  restored  Messenians  is  inglorioos, 
qnite  unworthy  of  the  coantrymen  of  the  half-mythic  Aristomen^  or  of 
the  gallant  exiles  of  Nanpaktos.  The  glory  of  Epameindndas  as  a  founder 
is  to  have  been  the  creator  of  Megalopolis. 

•  Mr.  Grote  thinks  that  the  words  of  Epameindndas  do  not  imply  that 
he  claimed  that  "  Thebes  was  entitled  to  08  much  potoer  in  Boeotia  as 
Sparta  in  Laconia,"  (x.  281.  284)  but  only  that  the  Federal  union  of 
Boeotia  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes  should  be  looked  on  as  being  "  an 
integral  political  aggregate"  as  much  as  Lakonia  "under  Sparta,"  or  as 
Attica — ^he  does  not  venture  to  say  "  under  Athens."  Surely  there  is  no 
analogy  between  a  Federal  head  of  sereral  independent  cities,  a  despot 
city  ruling  over  several  subject  cities,  and  a  country  where  the  whole  is,  so 
to  speak,  one  city,  while  the  smaller  towns  are  mere  parishes.  Unless 
Epameindndas  meant  Ids  parallel  between  Thebes  in  Boeotia  and  Sparta 
in  Lakonia  to  be  exact  in  all  points,  it  has  no  force  at  all,  and  it  is  open 
to  an  obvious  retort.  And  certainly  the  position  of  Sparta  in  Lakonia 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  Federalism  or  with  freedom  of  any  kind. 

N2 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  one  city  of  Thebes,  and  not  to  the  general  good  of 
Boeotia  or  of  Hellaa 

Different  as  was  the  general  character  of  our  first  and 
our  second  period  of  Boeotian  histoiy.  the  terminationa  of 
B.C.  S38.    the  two  were  strikingly  alike.    After  the  defeat  of  Chaiid- 
tionoTthe ^^^  Thebes  had  to  receiye  a  Macedonian  garrison  into 
destroyed  \Jiq  Kadmeia,  as  she  had  before  had  to  receire  a  Spartan 
garrisoa     Plataia.,  Thespia^  Orehomenos,   and  Koroneia 
now  arose  again,^  surrounding  Thebes  with  allies  of  Mace- 
donia even  more  zealous  and  hostile  than  they  had  been  in 
their  former  character  as  allies  of  Sparta.     The  troops  of 
these  cities  served  heartily  with  Alexander  in  his  campaign 
Destrnc-    against  Thebes,'  and  it  was  by  their  Toices'  that  the  tyrant 
T^ei^sby  <^ty  was  devotcd  to  the  destruction  which  she  had  so 
f^^^S^K®'*  often  inflicted  upon  others.     As  Thebes  had  enriched  her- 

B.C.  SoO.  * 

Zealous  CO- self  with  the  territory  of  four  of  her  Boeotian  sisters,  so, 
ofthe  now  that  her  own  day  was  come,  the  Macedonian  con- 
Tow^^  queror  divided  the  whole  Theban  territory  among  his 
Boeotian  allies*  Thebes  now  vanishes  for  a  while  from 
among  the  cities  of  the  earth.  As  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
independent  Greece  against  Macedonia  we  may  lament  her 
fate.;  but  the  special  historian  of  Boeotian  FederaUsm 
cannot  weep  for  her. 

The  third  period  of  Boeotian  history  may  be  more 
Third  briefly  gone  through.  The  part  played  by  Boeotia  in  the 
88^!^72?'  later  history  of  Greece  is  almost  always  contemptible ;  and 

1  Paus.  iv.  27.  10.  ix.  87.  8.    He  assigns  the  restoration  to  Philip^ 
Arzian  (i.  9.  19)  to  Alexander. 
*  Arrian,  i.  8.  14.    Diod.  zvii.  13.     Arrian  mentions  also  the  Phdkiana. 
'  Ait.  i.  9.  16.     Tols  8^  /leraffx''*^^  '*'^  Hpyov  ^v/t^x^^  (^^  ^  "^  ^^ 

rois  ^vfifidxois.  Cf.  Diod.  xriiL  11.  Dioddros  (xvii.  14),  with  much  less 
probability,  makes  Alexander  assemble  and  consult  rods  aw4ipovs  rAv 
'EXXi^yMf',  rh  Koufhuf  wyi^iov  \  that  is,  probably,  the  Corinthian  Synod,  or 
possibly,  in  so  blundering  a  writer,  the  Delphic  Amphiktyons. 
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of  the  few  important  eventB  in  irhich  she  was  concerned  csxp.  it. 
I  shall  speak  elsewhere.     Thebes  did  not  long  remain  a 
min  or  a  sheep-walk,  an  example  of  the  fate  to  which  she 
had  herself  once  wished  to  reduce  Athens.^    As  she  had  B.a  405. 
found  a  Macedonian  destrojer,  she  now  foond  a  Macedo- 
nian restorer.    Thebes  was  restored  by  Eiissander;'  it^^"" 
would  seem  with  some  sort  of  formal  consent  *  on  the  part  X'^ebes  by 
of  the  other  Boeotian  towns.    They  of  course  were  deeply  B.a  si  a. 
interested  in  a  proceeding  which  might  possibly  threaten 
them  with  a  mistress,  and  which,  in  any  case,  inyolred  an 
immediate  surrender  of  territory.     On  the  other  hand,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  power  of  Kassander  and  of  the  general 
feeling  of  Greece  in  favour  of  Theban  restoration,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Boeotian  cities  found  that  they  had 
really  not  gained  by  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  of  their 
number.     Elsewhere  the  step  was  highly  popular ;  Athens, 
the  partaker  in  the  later  struggles  of  Thebes,  gave  zealous 
help  towards  her  restoration ;  gratitude  towards  the  city  of 
Epameindndas  prompted  help  no  less  zealous  on  the  part 
of  Mcss^nS  and  Megalopolis ;  contributions  came  in  from 
Tarious  parts  of  Greece,  and  eyen  from  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy  and  Sicily/    Thebes  thus  rose  again,  and  before 
long  she  again  became  the  head  of  a  Boeotian  League,'  but  Restora- 
with  powers  very  inferior  to  what  she  had  possessed  in  the  League 
days  of  her  might     The  date  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  modified 
League  does  not  seem  certain,  but,  through  the  whole  ?^^^ 
range  of  the  history  of  Polybios,  Boeotia  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  political  whole,  just  like  Phdkis  or  Akamania.  But 

^  Isok.  Flat.  34.  "EB^pto  ol  [Bri$€uoi]  Tfly  4^^y  aJs  xH  'f^"  '^*  *^^^ 
i^aw^fteatoiUreurBai  icat  t^v  X^pf"^  iycifcu  fiiqKo06ro¥  &nt*p  t6  Kpictuoif  tr«8(or. 
Cf.  Soidas  in  firiXofi^rot,    See  above,  p.  161. 

*  Pans.  ir.  27.  10.  Bceot.  vi,  7. 

'  Diod.    zix.   54.     Kd(r^eu^pos  .  .  .  vcfirax  rohs  BowroifSf  iufltmifft  n)^ 

*  Pans.  ix.  6.  7.     Diod.  xlx.  54. 

*  BceotiA*  caput,  Liv.  xxxi.  1.  xlii.  44. 
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CHAP.  IT.  the  reyived  Boeotian  League  cuts  a  yeiy  poor  figure  beside 
the  Achaia  of  Aratos  or  the  Sparta  of  E^leomen^  The 
Boeotians  once  yentured  to  join  yrith  the  Achaians  against 
the  iEtoIian  brigands,  but  after  a  single  defeat,  they  gave 
up  all  share  in  general  Grecian  politics/  They  seem  eyen 
to  haye  entered  into  some  relation  to  the  aggressors,  in* 

B.C.  245.  consistent  with  perfect  independence,*  a  relation  presentiy 
to  be  exchanged  for  a  yet  more  seryile  submissian  to 

insignifi-    Macedonia.'  Nor  did  they  atone  for  external  insignificance 

cance  of  w  -o 

Bosotiain  by  a  yigorous  and  orderly  goyemment  at  home.     The 

Greece,      account  of  the  internal  state  of  the  country  giyen  by 

Polybios  is  ridiculous  beyond  conception.    The  Boeotians 

did  nothing  but  eat  and  drink ;   they  ate  more  dinners  in 

B.C.  201—  a  month  than  there  were  days  in  it ;  ^  they  let  the  adminis- 

222—197.  tration  of  justice  sleep  throughout  the  land  for  twenty- 

fiye  years.'    Yet  these  Boeotian  syrine*  seem  to  haye 

possessed  a  Federal  constitution  to  which  the  models 

afforded  by  neighbouring  states  had  giyen  a  better  form 

than  it  had  possessed  in  the  days  of  IsmSnias  or  of 

Constita-    Epameiudndas.    Thebes  was  the  head  of  the  League,  the 

i^^^^^  place  of  meeting  for  the  Federal  Assembly,*  bnt  she  no 

longer  eiyoyed  the  same  tyrannical  power  as  of  old.     At 

»  PoL  xx.  4.     Plut.  At.  16. 

*  PoL  zx.  5.  'ZyKaraXbrorrts  rods  'Axom^s  wpos4if€ituaf  AlrttXois  rd 
llBpos.  Droysen  (ii.  870)  takes  this  to  imply  actual  cv/iroXtr^la  with  the 
JStolians,  and  undoabtedly  the  same  word,  in  a  slightly  different  constmc- 
tion,  is  used  to  express  the  annexation  of  SikyOn  to  the  Achaian  League, 
ii.  48.  ^ApoTos  .  .  .  rifw  warpiia  .  .  .  irpo<rhf€t/it  wp6s  r^y  rwr  *Axau»r 
voXtr^lay,  Bnt  this  would  seem  to  prore  too  much,  and  the  words  need 
not  imply  more  than  close  alliance  and  slavish  snbserTiency  to  ^tolia. 

'  PoL  zx.  5.     *Tw4Ta^ap  <r^s  aih-o2ri  6Kovx*p^s  VLauMtrv, 

*  PoL  XX.  6.  *Afre  troAXo^s  ttyai  Botorrwi'  oXs  i^^x^  8eivFa  rov  fiifrdT 
tr\c^  rSv  c2f  rdr  fiifva  9uiTeroyfi4raty  li/Mp&y, 

'  Ibid.  Also  xxiii.  2.  Dromann  (489)  seems  rather  to  misconceiye  this 
period.  Surely  Polybios  describes  a  time  of  carelessness  and  corruption, 
rather  than  one  of  yiolence  (Faustrecht). 

*  Pind.  OL  Ti.  158.     'Apxmop  HytOos  .  . .  Bowrtw  Jf. 
'  I4v.  xxxiii.  1. 
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the  head  of  the  Leagae,  as  at  the  head  of  other  Leagues,  ohaf.  it. 
there  was  a  smgle  General/  who  probably  stepped  into  the 
position  originally  held  by  the  ancient  Federal  Archoa 
There  were  also  Boeotarchs,*  whose  office  now  would  answer 
pretty  well  to  that  of  the  Achaian  Dftmiouigoi  or  Ministers ; 
and,  as  in  Achaia,  there  was  a  Conunander  of  Caraliy.* 
There  was  a  Federal  Assembly  in  which  we  may  gather 
from  an  expression  of  liyy/  that  each  of  the  confederate 
cities  had  a  distinct  vote.  We  hear  nothing  of  any 
oppression  on  the  part  of  Thebes^'  nor  yeiy  much  of 
dissensions  between  the  several  citie&  Not  that  Boeotia, 
any  more  than  other  Greek  states,  was  free  from  party 
disputes^  but  they  seem  to  have  arisen  almost  wholly  from 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  There  was,  in  the  war  of 
Philip  and  Flamininus^  a  Roman  and  a  Macedonian  party,  b.o.  198-7. 
and  Thebes  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Macedonian  interest* 
A  stratagem  of  Flamininus'  compelled  the  Boeotian 
League  to  embrace  the  Roman  side.  The  fiftctions  and 
crimes  by  which  this  change  of  policy  was  followed  are 
hardly  worth  recording.  But  at  least  the  dissolution  of 
the  League  was  not  the  work  of  internal  dissensions^  but 
wholly  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Rome.  To  break  up 
Federations  and  alliances  among  Grecian  cities  was  always 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  any  power,  natire  or  foreign, 
which  aspired  to  supremacy  or  iUegitimate  influence  in 
Greece.  Thebes  indeed  for  a  moment,  while  Epamein6ndas 

1  PoL  xz.  6.  Jb^toi  rw  arpvrm^v*  zxiii.  2.  trrpwnfyovrros  'Inrfov.  So 
lAry  zlii.  43  talks  of  the  Boeotian  "  Pnetor,"  his  regular  tranalatioii  of 

«  PoL  xviii.  26.     liv.  xxjdii  27.     Plut  Arat.  16. 
»  Pol.  XX.  5. 

*  Liy.  xxxiii.  2.    Omniiiiii  Bceotis  ciyitatiain  soffragiis  accipitor. 

B  The  only  expreaaion  which  looks  like  it,  (PoL  xxrii.  5)  Biifitdovf 
fiap€ts  iyras  htutdrBtUy  refers  to  the  dissensions  between  the  Roman  and 
Macedonian  parties  just  before  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 

•  See  PoL  xx.  5.     Thirlwall,  yiii  885  et  seqq. 
7  Lir.  xxxiii.  1.     Thirlwall,  viii  $86. 
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CHAP.  IT.  directed  her  counselB,  pursued  a  nobler  policy  in  Arkadia^ 

but  the  isolation  of  the  separate  cities  waA  an  end  usually 

aimed  at  by  all  who  sought  to  bring  Greece  under  the 

yoke.     We  have  seen  how  successfully  this  policy  was 

carried  on  by  Sparta  ;  it  was  continued  by  the  Macedonian 

I>i88oiti-     Kings;  it  was  finally  carried  out  in  its  fullest  extent  by 

L^SmVb*  the  subtle  machinations  of  Roman  diplomacy.     The  course 

Quintus     of  the  war  with  Perseus  gave  the  Roman  Ambassador 

B.O.  I7il    Quintus  Marcius  an  opportunity  of  bringing  about  the  dis* 

solution  of  the  League  of  Boeotia»  which  I  shall  describe 

more  at  laige  in  a  future  chapter.    His  combined  intrigues 

and  violence  gradually  induced  the  seyeral  cities  to  desert 

their  Federal  Union,  and  to  place  themselyes,  one  by  one, 

under  Roman  protection.^    Thus  did  the  Boeotian  League 

fall  asunder,'  and  I  see  no  reason  to  infer  from  a  casual 

expression  of  a  single  writer,   that  the  political  union 

between  the  Boeotian  towns  was  restored  at  any  later 

time.*  i 

»  PoL  xxvii.  1.  2.     Liv.  xlii  48.  4.     Thirlwall,  viii.  487. 

'  Pol.  zzvii  2.  T6  ti  tAv  Boimrmy  tBvos  M  troA^ir  XP^"^  trwrenifniKdf 
riiif  ttoufiiv  <ru/iiro\trciai',  koI  troXXoOt  «ca)  nuclXovt  icm^t  Siovc^cvydt  vapor 
8o|(»f,  r^c  trpotr«r«s  koX  iXoyUrrtos  kK&iupop  r^  irapck  TL^pcit^s^  ting  §taL 
trcu5apu»8«s  wroriB^y  JcarcXif0ij  icol  BuifKopirla'Bii  kotA  ir^Acii.  The  difference 
between  ll0yos  and  ir6\is,  in  the  political  language  of  Polybioe,  is  that 
between  a  Federal  State  and  a  single  city.  See  xx.  8,  and  many  other 
passages.  Liry  habitually  represents  the  words  by  ''gens "  and  ' * civitas. " 
He  also  often  uses  "populus  *'  in  the  sense  of  State  or  Canton  as  a  member 
of  a  League. 

Mommsen  (i.  582)  holds  that  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  League 
did  not  take  place  till  B.a  146.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  words  of  Polybios  and  Liyy.  A  Boeotarch  is  spoken  of  in  the 
interval,  but  he  is  apparently  a  purely  Theban  magistrate — fioimrapxSy 
rriviKcaha  iv  ^ficus,    Paua  vii.  14.  6. 

»  Pausanias  (vii.  16.  9 — 10),  describing  the  results  of  the  victory  of 
Mnmmius  (b.C.  146.)  adds,  <rvy4dpid  t<  xari  i^os  rd  iKitrrwVy  *A.xauMV  ical 
r6  4y  ^mK€wnif  ^  BotcfTois  Ij  MpvBi  trov  r^s  'EAXdCSos^  irarcXtXvro  dftoUts 
irdyra,  lfrc<rt  8^  oi)  troAAois  vcrrtpov  irp^aroyro  4s  IXcoy  'Pod^Mubi  r^s  *E\X^So5y 
ica2  aruy4lipia  icard  ll9yos  iwotiioamtf  itcdtrrois  rd  dpx^^ 

From  the  former  part  of  this  paMage  Mr.  Whiston  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art. 
Bceotarches),  following  Boeckh  (i.  727X  infers  that  Mummius  found  a 
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CHAP.  IV. 

§  3.  Of  various  attempts  cU  Federal  Systems — Ionia, 

OlyrUhoSy  Arkadia,  ike. 

Besides  these  Federations  of  PhSkis^  Akarnaniay  Epeiros, 
and  Boeotia,  all  of  which  actually  existed  and  flourished^ 
we  must  not  pass  by  some  less  successful  attempts  at  the  UnsoccMs- 
establishment  of  Federal  Governments  in  ancient  Greece,  ^p^  at 
Seyeral  such  efforts  were  made  at  yarions  times,  which  bore  federal 

Govern- 
no  pennanent  fimit.     Still  they  are  important  facts  mments. 

Grecian  history,  and,  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  history 

and  the  growth  of  the  Federal  idea^  they  form  a  natural 

portion  of  our  subject. 

It  may  be  doubtAil  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  reckon 
among  such  attempts  the  advice  which,  according  to  Hero-  Advice  of 
dotus,^  was  given  to  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the  philosopher  ^*^^  ^ 
Thales  when  they  were  first  threatened  with  Persian  inva-  loniaiu. 
sion.  M  Some  degree  of  union  had  always  existed  among  the  "'^'  ^^^' 

Boeotian  League  to  dissolve  in  b.c.  146,  and  therefore  that  the  Leagae 
must  have  been  "partially  revived"  after  its  dissolution  by  Marcius 
in  B.C.  171.  But  surely  Pausanias,  especially  when  using  the  pluper- 
fect tense,  may  just  as  well  refer  to  the  dissolution  under  Marcius,  or, 
as  the  pious  antiquary  is  not  the  most  infallible  authority  in  strictly 
historical  matters,  Pausanias  may  even  have  forgotten  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  Boeotian  League  was  the  work  of  Marcius  and  not  of  Mummius. 
It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  extemporize  a  revival  and  a  second  disso- 
lution without  better  authority.  The  latter  portion  of  the  passage,  as 
referring  to  a  nominal  restoration  later  than  B.c.  146,  does  not  bear  on 
the  point.  On  the  restoration  there  spoken  of^  see  Thirlwall,  viii.  502 ; 
Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  25.  All  these  imaginary  Confedera- 
tions continued  to  exist,  with  their  whole  staff  of  Generals,  Archons, 
Boeotarchs,  Senates,  &c.  down  to  a  surprisingly  late  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  inscriptions  in  Boeckh.  But 
it  is  hardly  worth  enlarging  on  such  mock  constitutions  in  a  History  of 
Federalism,  except  when  they  either  illustrate  the  institutions  of  earlier 
times,  or  when  one  gets  such  curious  details  as  Paasanias  gives  (see  above 
p.  186)  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  after  the  Augustan  Reform  Bill. 

1  Herod,  i.  170.     'Eic^A.«w  tp  fio^wrtpukp^lmmt  ^ari^irAu,  rd  9^  ttptu  iw 
Ti^'  Timp  y^  •bfoi  filaaw  r^t  'b»Wi|s*  rig  M  AxXof  w^uat  oht^ofUrat  fitft^y 
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CHAP.  lY.  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia^  but  there  is  no  ground  for  belieying 
that  their  union  was  of  a  kind  which  at  all  amounted  to 
a  real  Federal  GoYemment^    They  had  indeed  general 

SnBexion  "^^^^^^K*  **  ^^^  Panionion,"  but   those   meetings  were 
between     primarily  of  a  religious  kind,  though  undoubtedly  they 

■In  A 

loniau       were  often  taken  adYantage  of  for  political  deliberations 
^^^^       among  the  scYeral  cities.     Their  connexion  in  short  seems 
to  haYe  been  rather  closer  than  that  of  a  mere  Amphi- 
kty  ony,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  came  nearer  to  an  Amphiktyony 
than  to  a  true  Federal  unioa    It  is  a  relation  of  a  peculiar 
Their        kind,  a  sort  of  developement  of  the  old  Amphiktyonic  rela- 
MsentSuy  ^^^^  ^^  which  we  find  some  other  instances,  especially 
^P^i'     among  the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  colonies.     It  is  a  species 
of  union  which  might  naturally  arise  among  settlers  in  a 
foreign  land,  mindful  of  their  old  home  and  of  their  com- 
mon origin,  but  still  in  no  way  disposed  to  sacrifice  any 
portion  of  their  separate  political  being.   Unions  like  those 
of  the  Asiatic  lonians  and  iEolians'  were  in  fact  Aqiphi- 
ktyonies  instituted  for  a  special,  and  that  partly  a  political, 
end.    They  differed  from  the  Amphiktyonies  of  Old  Greece 
in  this.     In  an  Amphiktyony  of  the  elder  kind,  the  union 
between  the  members  simply  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
encefrom  *®°*P^®-     The  commou  temple  giYcs  its  name  to  a  body 
^  eWer    which,  except  in  reference  to  that  temple,  has  no  common 
ktyonies.    being  at  alL     In  these  unions  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks^ 
this  relation  is  rcYcrseA   The  union  is  much  more  religious 
than  political,  still  it  is  something  more  than  the  mere 

*  Mr.  Blakesley,  in  his  edition  of  Herodotos,  (vi  7  et  aL)  seems  to  me 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  amonnt  of  trae  Federal  ideas  in  Ionia.  A  much 
truer  picture  is  giren  by  Bishop  Thirlwall,  (ii.  115.  191)  and  stiU  more 
clearly  by  Mr.  Qrote,  (iii  845). 

■  See  Herod,  i  142.  8. 

'  The  Boeotian  Amphiktyony  of  Kordneia  would  be  a  union  of  Tery 
much  the  same  kind  as  these  unions  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  if  we  could 
conceire  it  existing  independently  of  the  political  B<Botian  union  which 
had  Its  centre  at-  Thebes. 
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spiritual  brotherhood  of  fellow-woTshippen  in  a  commovi  cuap.  it. 
temple.  The  union  does  not  exist  merely  to  protect  the 
temple,  but  the  temple,  the  Panionion  or  the  like,  is  itself 
built  as  the  binding  and  consecmting  symbol  of  an  union 
already  recognized  as  existing.  Greeks  of  the  same  tribe, 
settled  among  barbarian  neighbours  or  subjects,  wished  to 
recognize  one  another  ba  kinsmen,  and  often  stood  in  need 
of  one  anothei's  help  as  allie&  They  founded  a  religions 
union  as  the  badge  of  their  mutual  recognition,  and  as  a 
means  of  promoting  general  harmony  and  good  feeling 
among  them.  But  they  had  no  idea  of  canying  either  No  true 
national  or  religious  brotherhood-  so  far  as  to  infringe  on  ^^^ 
the  inherent  separate  sovereignty  of  every  Hellenic  city. 
Indeed,  the  very  isolation  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  the  great- 
ness to  which  they  speedily  rose,  would  tend  to  make  the 
feeling  of  town-autonomy,  if  possible,  stronger  than  it  was 
among  the  cities  of  Old  Greece.  Certain  it  is,  if  only  from 
this  Tery  advice  of  Thal^,  that  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  no 
permanent  union,  cemented,  as  in  the  real  Leagues,  by  a 
common  Senate  and  Assembly.  Thal^  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  closer  union  than  already  existed,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  exactiy  how  close  he  meant  that  union  to  be. 
The  words  of  Herodotus  may  be  construed  in  two  ways,^ 
and  in  any  case  his  political  language  is  not  to  be  so 
strictly  pressed  as  the  political  language  of  Thucydid^  or 
Polybios.  And  indeed  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  ThalSs  Advice  of 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  evident  wisdom  of  his  advice,  ^^^i*** 
had  attained  to  the  clearness  of  political  vision  which 
distinguishes  the  two  great  political  historians  of  Greece. 


^  See  Blakesley,  Herod,  i.  170.  Professor  Bawlinson,  in  his  notes^ 
passes  by  this  most  important  passage  without  notice.  In  his  translation 
he  makes  Thal^  say  :  '*  Their  other  cities  might  still  eofUintu  to  er^'ay 
their  own  laws,  just  as  if  they  were  vulependetU  steUsa  (itvrAirtp  «/  Mjfuu 
cTcf)."  This  is  probably  historically  true,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
process  of  construing  can  get  it  out  of  the  words  of  Herodotus. 
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CHAP.  IT.  The  language  of  HerodotuB^  taken  strictly,  might  imply 
that  ThalSs  meant  to  recommend  such  an  union  as  that 
which  had  fused  all  the  Attic  towns  into  the  one  common- 
wealth of  Athens.^    Yet  when  we  think  of  the  greatness  of 
some  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  their  distance  from  one 
another,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  Thal^s  wished 
to  merge  them  so  completely  into  one  commonwealth  as 
had  been  done  with  the  old  Attic  cities.    No  one  could 
think  of  reducing  Ephesos,  Miletos,  and  Eolophon  to  the 
level  of  Marathdn  and  Eleusia     No  one  could  think  of 
asking  Ephesians,  Mil^ians,  and  Eolophdnians  to  cease  to 
be  Ephesians^  MilSsians,  and  Eolophdnians^  and  to  become 
Heproba-  Teians  instead.      It  is  far  more  probable  that  Thales 
e/a  true    designed  each  city  to  retain  its  separate  being  as  an  inde- 
Federai     pendent  city,  and  only  wished  to  form  a  Federal  Council 
for  common  consultation  and  defence  against  the  barba- 
rians.    If  so,  this  advice  of  Thales  would  be  the  earliest 
instance  of  a  Federal  Union  being  deliberately  recom- 
mended to  a  group  of  separate  states  by  a  single  political 
thinker.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  advice  of  Thal^ 
produced  the  least  practical  effect    The  Ionian  Federation 
remained  the  mere  vision  of  one  philosophical  Milteian ;  in 
the  mind  of  every  other  Ionian  the  Greek  instinct  of  auto- 
nomous city-government  was   too    strong  for  any  such 
scheme  even  to  obtain  a  hearing.    We  have  here  in  short 
a  striking  comment  on  what  has  been  already  said  as  to 
the  important  bearing  on  our  subject  of  the  history  of  the 
Delphic   Amphiktyony.      The   Delphic   Amphiktyony   is 
important  in  a  history  of  Federal  Government,  just  because 
it  was  not  a  Federal  Government   So  the  advice  of  Thal6s 


^  But  for  the  maryelloiu  translation  of  Professor  Rawlinsoni  one  would 
hardly  haye  stopped  to  notice  anything  so  obvious  as  that  the  word  used 
by  Herodotus  is  MjfUH,  or  that  iifftai  here  means  (not  *'  independent  states," 
but)  the  local  divisions  of  Attica.  Even  the  antiquated  translation  of 
Beloe  shows  that  its  author  understood  at  least  thus  much. 


icpoli- 
iaeas* 
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is  important  in  the  same  hiBtcMry^  jurt  because  it  remained  chap.  it. 
advice  and  was  never  carried  out  into  action.    The  Delphic  hib  advice 
Amphiktyony  came  near  enough  to  a  Federal  Union  of  all  ?J^^^*^" ' 
Qreece  to  have  suggested  such  a  Federal  Union^  had  the  tion  a 
Greek  mind  in  general  felt  any  need  of  any  union  of  the  uhlsui^ 
kind.   That  no  such  Union  ever  arose  out  of  it  is  the  surest  q^y^ 
proof  how  Uttle  such  an  Union  was  in  harmony  with  Greek  ^*^ 
political  feeling.    StiU  more  easily  might  the  Ionic  Am- 
phiktyony  have  grown  into  an  Ionic  League,  had  the 
lonians  in  general  felt  any  need  of  an  Ionic  League.    That 
they  rejected  the  scheme  when  it  was  proposed  to  them 
shows  more  clearly  than  anything  else  how  little  progress 
true  Federal  ideas  had  made  among  them.    To  the  philo- 
sophic mind   of  Thalte   the   transition  from   an   Ionic 
Amphiktyony  to  an  Ionic  League  doubtless  seemed  easy 
enough.     His  countrymen  from  the  various  cities  were  in 
the  habit  of  assembling  for  periodical  religious  meetings, 
and  even  of  using  these  religious  meetings,  when  occasion 
served,  for  real  political  conferences.^    To  improve  these 
irregular  conferences  into  a  permanent  Congress,  with 
authority  in  all  foreign  a&irs,  would  seem  to  him  to  be 
only  a  natural  developement  of  a  state  of  things  to  which 
eveiy  Ionian  was  already  fully  accustomed     But  Thalds 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  Ionian  to  whom  any  such  idea 
occurred.   When  he  proposed  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  Central 
Government  at  Teds»  he  doubtless  thought  that  he  was 
providing  for  the  liberties  of  his  proposed  League,  that  he 
was  guarding  against  the  very  evils  which  had  doubtless 
already  b^un  to  show  themselves  in  Boeotia.*    But  Mild- 

^  Aa,  for  instance,  when  the  common  revolt  against  Persia  obliged  an 
nnnBoal  amount  of  common  action.  Then  we  find  (Herod,  yi  7)  '»'p6fiovXot 
from  the  different  cities  meeting  at  Teds,  and  we  even  find  the  words 
(ib.  V.  109)  r6  ttouf^v  rw  *Wy»ir.  VITe  may  well  doubt  whether  snch  a 
formula  was  commonly  used. 

*  Blakesley  on  Herod,  vi  7.  ''He  would  hare  selected  Teos  somewhat 
on  the  principle  on  which  the  site  of  Washington  was  selected  for  the 
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CHAP.  lY.  sian  and  Epheaian  pride  would  not  consent  to  surrender 
an  atom  of  Mildsian  or  Ephesian  Soyereignly  to  a  Federal 
Council  sitting  at  Teds.  This  advice  of  Thal^,  and  its  fate, 
also  illustrates  another  remark  which  I  have  already  made. 
It  was  precisely  the  greatest  and  most  iUustrious  cities  of 
Greece  which  clung  the  most  pertinaciously  to  their  sepa- 
rate town-autonomy.  Sparta^  Athens,  and  we  may  fiuriy 
add  Thebes,  were  willing  enough  to  bear  rule  orer  other 
cities;  they  were  willing  enough  to  be  the  chiefe  of  a  body 
of  allies  more  or  less  dependent  upon  them ;  Athens  at 
least  was  once  willing  to  incorporate  other  cities  as  it  were 
into  her  own  person ;  but  neither  Sparta^  Athens^  nor 
Thebes  erer  consented  to  unite  with  other  cities  in  a  free 
and  equal  Federal  bond.  It  was  only  among  the  ruder 
and  less  advanced  tribes  of  Qreece  that  the  true  Federal 
principle  had,  in  the  days  of  Thalds,  made  any  visible 
progress.  We  cannot  doubt  that  necessity  had  already 
drawn  the  towns  of  Ph6kis  and  Akamania  into  those 
Federal  unions  which  we  find  existing  among  them 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  Grecian  histoiy.  But 
the  Ionic  cities  were,  in  the  days  of  Thal^  among  the 
foremost  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  They  were  as  little 
likely  as  Sparta  or  Athens  to  follow  Ph6kian  or  Akamanian 
precedents  of  union ;  they  were  rather  as  fully  disposed  as 
Sparta  or  Athens  could  be  to  cleave  to  the  full  possession 
of  all  those  sovereign  rights  which  the  Hellenic  mind  held 
to  be  inherent  in  every  sovereign  Hellenic  commonwealth. 

Projected       Far  more  important  in  Grecian  history  is  the  attempt 
o^hL,  made  by  Olynthos,  shortly  after  the  Peace  of  AntaUridas, 
[B.C.  882]  ^Q  organize  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Greek  and  Mace- 
donian cities  in  her  own  neighbourhood.    Sparta^  as  the 
interpreter  and  executor  of  the  Peace,  made  it  her  business 

capital  of  the  United  States  of  America.     Teos  could  never  become 
formidable  to  the  independence  of  the  members  of  the  Confederation.  ** 
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to  hinder  any  union,  whether  it  took  the  form  of  Federation  chap.  it. 
or  of  subjection,  no  less  among  the  Chalkidic,  than  among  dissolved 

l)v  SD&rt&a 

the  B(Botian,  towns.  A  Spartan  army  was  sent  to  Chalki-  b.c.  879. 
dikS  ;  Olynthos  was  besieged  and  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  the  Olynthian  union  was  dissolved.  The  last  great 
English  historian  of  Greece  has  given  to  this  Olynthian 
confederacy  an  interest  which  it  certainly  never  possessed 
before.^    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  seen  from  a  general  Fatal 

TOSIlltS  to 

Hellenic  point  of  view,  the  dissolution  of  the  Olynthian  Greece  of 
confederacy  was  one  of  the  most  calamitous  events  in  j^^j^" 
Grecian  history,  An  Olynthian  League,  or  even  an  Olyn- 
thian Empire,  would  have  ^ven  Greece  a  strong  bulwark 
at  the  very  point  where  a  bulwark  was  most  needed.  An 
Olynthian  League,  or  even  a  liberally  administered  Olyn- 
thian Empire,  would  have  united  all  the  purely  Greek 
cities  of  the  Macedonian  border,  together  with  the  most 
civilized  and  most  Hellenized  portions  of  Macedonia  itself. 
Such  an  united  body  might  well  have  formed  an  effectual 
barrier  against  the  advance  even  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
Sparta  in  truth,  by  her  conquest  of  Olynthos^  betrayed  the 
Greeks  of  Thrace  to  the  Macedonian  King,'  just  as  she  had 
already,  by  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  betrayed  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  to  the  Persian  King.  It  may  indeed  well  be 
doubted  whether,  in  a  general  view  of  the  world's  history, 
it  would  have  been  a  gain  to  mankind  to  have  cut  off  the 
eneigies  of  Alexander  from  any  wider  field  than  that  of 
niyrian  and  Scythian  warfare.  But,  from  a  purely  Greek 
point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Olynthian  power  was  a  most  unfortunate  event  for  the 
whole  of  Greece.  And  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Spartan  intervention  in  Chalkidike 
than  as  to  the  character  of  the  Spartan  intervention  in 
Boeotia     All  our  sympathies  lie  with  Olynthos  as  against 

'  Grote  X.  67.  seqq.  »  lb.  x.  94. 
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CHAP.  IT.  Sparta  and  as  agamst  Maoedoma,  just  asall  our  sympathies 

lie  with  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes  alike  when  it  marched 

forth  to  victoiy  at  Leuktra  and  when  it  marched  forth  to 

defeat  at  C!hairdneia.     But  it  is  another  question  whether 

we  may  not  at  the  same  time  be  called  upon  to  sympathize 

with  Akanthos  and  ApolI6nia  against  Olynthos,  just  as  we 

sympathize  with  Plataia  and  Orchomenos  eyen  against  the 

Thebes  of  Pelopidas  and  Epamein6ndas. 

YiewB  of        It  certainly  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Grote  has  drawn  far  too 

too' favour-  favourable  a  picture  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Olynthian 

de^m  rf*  League,  if  League  we  are  to  call  it,  was  designed  to  be 

Olynthos.  formed.     I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  great  historian 

of  Athenian  Democracy  has  been  a  little  carried  away  by 

admiration  for  a  city  which  was  at  once  a  bulwark  against 

Macedonia  and  a  victim  of  Sparta.     The  facts  of  the  case, 

the  nature  of  the  union  which  Olynthos  sought  to  form, 

are  known  only  firom  the  speech  made  by  the  Akanthian 

envoy  E^leigenfis,  when  asking  for  Lacedaemonian  help 

B.C.  882.    against  Olynthos.^    The  whole  circumstances  of  the  story 

cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  later  story  of  Polydamas 

B.C.  874.    of  Pharsalos  coming  to  ask — ^this  time  to  ask  in  vain — ^for 

Lacedaemonian  help  against  Jasdn  of  PheraL*    In  the  one 

case  indeed  it  is  a  threatening  City  and  in  the  other  it  is  a 

threatening  Prince ;  but  Akanthian  patriotism  seems  at 

p^^^^^,    least  as  much  alarmed  by  the  claims  of  Olynthos  as  Phar- 

i^o/      salian  patriotism  was  alarmed  by  the  claims  of  Jasdn. 

Olynthos  '^  ^ 

as  de-        E^leigen^s,  in  the  speech  which  Xenophdn  puts  into  his 

Kieigen6&  mouth,  describes  the  advances  which  Olynthos  was  making 

among  all  the  cities  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  both  Greek 

and  Macedonian.*    She  was  drawing  them  all  into  close 

»  Xen.  HeU.  v.  2.  11—19. 

'  lb.  yi.  1.  2.     See  above  p.  153. 

'  The  extenaion  of  the  Olynthian  Union  to  Macedonian  cities,  and 
eren  to  Pella,  the  greatest  of  Macedonian  cities  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  13) 
must  show  either,  Itt,  That  there  was,  as  Mr.  Grot»  (x.  70)  suggests,  a 
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connexion  with  herself,  some,  it  would  seem,  with  their  gb^p  iv. 
own  consent^  but  others  without  it.^    The  nature  of  this 
connexion  is  described  by  the  Akanthian  orator  in  terms  Terms  of 
nearly  the  same  as  those  in  which  the  Plataian  ^r^-tor  ^^^^^ , 
describes  the  connexion  which  Thebes  attempted  to  force  Olynthos. 
upon  his  own  city.*    The  inhabitants  of  the  allied  towns 
were  to  be  admitted  to   some   kind  of   citizenship  at 
Olynthos,  they  were  to  live  according  to  the  Olynthian 
laws,'  and  they  were  to  possess  common  rights  of  inter- 
marriage and  of  holding  landed  property  in  each  other^s 
territories.^     Under  many  circumstances  such  terms  as 
these  would  haye  been,  as  Mr.  Grote  calls  them,  highly 
liberal  and  generous.     If  they  had  been  oflTered  to  con- 
quered enemies,  they  would  have  been  a  wonderful  im- 
provement upon  the  Spartan,  the  Athenian,  or  the  Theban 
way  of  dealing  with  conquered  enemies.    To  Greek  sub- 
jects of  the  Macedonian  King,  or  to  Macedonians  striving 

Greek  population  in  these  cities ;  or  2nd,  That  the  Macedonian  population 
of  these  cities,  even  of  the  inland  Pella,  must  already  have  been  largely 
HeUenized ;  or  8rd,  That  the  Macedonians  in  general  must  have  been  by- 
no  means  so  &x  removed  from  Hellenic  nationality  as  some  writers  think. 
The  relation  between  Olynthos  and  her  Macedonian  neighbours  is  expressed 
in  quite  different  language  from  her  relations  towards  her  Thracian  neigh- 
bours. The  Macedonian  cities  were  to  be  set  free  from  the  Macedonian 
Kinf^  (frcxcipi|<rav  xel  t^t  t^s  MoKtlhtfias  ir^Xcts  iKtvOtpouv  dar6  *Afi^vrou 
Toy  MaxMymF  fiwt\4w.  Xen.  HelL  y.  2.  12,)  but  the  Thracians  are 
spoken  of  as  the  merest  subjects  or  tools,  (cUAi  t*^v  Ktd  ytirov4s  •iatr 
adrius  Offices  ol  dfiatrlXwvroi,  ol  Bepart^ovo'i  ijukv  koDl  vvv  ^9i}  roi^i  *0\vy$iovs' 
c{  S4  iHi^  4jc<(rovt  4trorrMf  K.r.X.  lb.  17.)  That  is  to  say,  the  Macedonian 
allies  were  worthy  of  whatever  measure  of  freedom  Olynthos  thought 
good  to  leave  to  her  Greek  allies ;  but  Thracians,  even  though  advanced 
enough  to  do  without  a  King,  were  fit  only  for  that  subjection  which  was 
the  natural  lot  of  the  barbarian. 

^  Xen.  HeU.  v.  2.  18.     A/  ydp  Aicovtrcu  r&v-  ir4\t»v  t^s  voXntlas  koivw- 
ptS^oij  Jcr.A. 

*  Seethe  Plataian  Oration  of  Isokrat&  (9—11)  quoted  above,  p.  174. 

*  Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  12.     *E^*  ^c  j^aBai  y6/iott  rdis  eedrois  fcol  ov/a- 

*  lb.  V.  2.  19.     El  lUmoi  ovyicXturB^aorrai  reus  re  hrtyofjJais  Koi  lym^ 
ewt  wof^  dAXtfAiKf,  At  hfni^urfUyoi  thL 

O 
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oHAP.  IT.  after  Hellenic  ciyilization,  it  was  clear  political  promotion 
Acceptable  to  obtain  the  franchise  of  any  Greek  city  on  any  terms. 
Macedo-  We  are  therefore  in  no  way  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
^^  Macedonian  towns  thankfully  accepted  the  offers  of  Olyn- 
thos.  We  are  just  as  little  surprised  to  learn  that 
Akanthos  and  ApoUdnia,  and  seemingly  the  Chalkidian 
but  reject-  cities    generally,  altogether  rejected    them*     Nor  is  it 

ed  bv  tbe 

Greeks  of  nccessary  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  their  refusal 

^^^^'      arose  from  a  mere  blind  attachment  to  town-autonomy.    It 

would  be  at  worst  a  pardonable  blindness  to  cleave  to  that 

innate  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind  to  which  Greece 

in  truth  owed  her  whole  greatness  and  glory.    To  expect  a 

Greek  city  willingly  to  exchange  its  town-autonomy  even 

for  a  free  and  equal  Federal  relation  with  other  cities,  would 

have  been  to  expect  all  its  citizens  to  be,  like  Tkal^  wise 

beyond  their  age  and  country.   But  it  does  not  appear  that 

any  really  free  and  equal  Federal  relation  with  Olynthos 

was  offered  to  Akanthos  and  Apoll6nia.    Undoubtedly  we 

have  before  us  only  one  side  of  the  case,  and  it  would  be 

well  if  we  could  compare  the  statements  of  the  Akan- 

thian  Eleigenes  with  those  of  an  Olynthian  orator  in  reply. 

But  one  thing  is  plain ;  Olynthos  offered  her  terms,  liberal 

or  illiberal,   at  the  point  of  the  sword.^    If  Akanthos 

willingly  consented,  well ;  if  not,  Olynthos  would  make 

war  upon  her.    And  what,  after  all,  did  Olynthos  offer? 

Unless  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Akanthian  orator  are 

most  impudently  flagrant,  she  offered,  not  equal  union  in  a 

^re  o?the  ^^^^^^^^^'^  Chalkidian  League,  but  mere  absorption  into  the 

terms  of-    particular  commonwealth  of  Olynthos.     What  form  this 

Federal      absorption  would  have  taken  may  be  doubted.    A  single 

aiworption*  expression  of  Demosthenes  looks,  so  far  as  it  is  worth  any- 

into  Oiyn-  thing  at  all,  as  if  Olynthos  was  intended  to  be  the  only 


tho8. 


1  Xen.  Hell.  y.  2. 18.    n^/i^ayrci  8^  icai  wpds  'ijiias  kv^  9p6s  ^KtroKKMWtdrca 
ol*0\6vdioi  irpoMTOP  lifiof  Sri,  c2  fn)  rap«r6fi€$a  irwrrpeer€wr6fi€roi,  ^kciw 
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City  strictly  speaking.  The  word  which  he  employs '  is  chap.  ti. 
that  which  denotes,  not  a  League  like  PhSkis  or  even  like 
Boeotia^  but  the  union  of  the  Attic  cities  with  Athens. 
But  even  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Attica^  the  full  Olynthian 
franchise  was  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  allied  cities, 
still  such  a  franchise  must  haye  proved  a  mere  delusion* 
Mere  distance,  and  the  greatness  of  some  of  the  cities 
concerned,  would  have  effectually  hindered  an  union  after 
the  Attic  pattern*  A  Federal  union  was  doubtless  just 
what  was  wanted ;  such  an  union  would  have  provided  the 
needful  bulwark  against  Macedonia  without  violating  the 
independence  of  any  Grecian  city.  But  there  is  nothing 
that  shows  that  any  real  Federal  Council  or  Assembly  was 
proposed.  Akanthos  is  required  to  accept  the  laws  and 
citizenship  of  Olynthos.  The  Akanthians  naturally  answer 
that  they  wish  'to  retain  their  own  laws  and  their  own 
citizenship.*  A  Federal  union  would  in  no  way  have  im- 
plied the  surrender  of  either.  In  truth,  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  case  looks  very  much  as  if  what  Olynthos  really 
wished  was  to  reduce  the  Chalkidian  towns  to  the  condition 
familiar  in  Roman  political  language  as  the  Civitas  sine 

^  Dem.  Fals.  Leg.  298.  Ofhrm  XaXMilUtgp  vdrrww  us  tr  ffvv^Ki  arfi4r«tp. 
Pansanias  indeed  (yilL  27.  2)  UBes  the  same  word,  and  its  cognate  ffvyoucurfiSs^ 
of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  designed  to  be  the  capital  of  a 
real  Federal  state,  and  Polybios  (iv.  83)  uses  it  of  the  foundation  alike  of  Me- 
galopolis and  of  Mess^l.  But,  both  at  Megalopolis  and  at  Messen^  there 
was  a  literal  and  physical  avrouturf»6f.  The  inhabitants  of  several  Arkadian 
towns  migrated  to  the  newly  founded  Oreat  City  ;  and  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  Mess^nian  people  were  gathered  together  from  various  quarters 
to  fill  the  new  MessSnS.  So  Olynthos  itself  owed  its  first  origin  to  another 
Hteral  ffv9foueur/i&s  (see  Thuc.  i.  58) ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  anything 
of  the  sort  could  now  be  contemplated ;  Akanthos  and  Pella  were  not  to 
be  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  transported  to  Olynthos.  But,  if  the 
literal  sense  is  excluded,  the  avyoueurft6s  can  hardly  mean  anything  except 
the  merging  of  the  political  existence  of  all  the  other  cities  in  the  one 
commonwealth  of  Olynthos. 

*  Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  12 — 14.     *E^*  frt  xp^l^^  96/iois  rots  tedrois  K<d  ffvftr 

ToXrrc^ur if/M <9  8c  fiovkSfuBa  iikif  rots  swrpiois  v6funs  jcp^Btu  koI  adro* 

toATtoi  c7rai» 

02 
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QULp,  IV.  8uffr(zgio^  They  were  to  cease  to  be  independent  com- 
monwealths, which,  in  a  tnie  Federal  nnion,  they  would 
not  cease  to  be  ;  they  were  to  accept  the  laws  of  Olynthos, 
and  to  receive  the  private  rights  of  Olynthian  citizens ;  but 
they  were  to  have  no  political  franchise,  or  at  most  one 
which  was  sure  to  prove  quite  illusory.'  It  is  hard  to  see 
anything  in  the  whole  scheme  but  a  design  to  promote 
Olynthian  aggrandizement,  by  means,  if  need  were,  of 
Olynthian  conquest.  The  Olynthian  mode  of  conquest 
was  certainly,  as  a  mode  of  conquest,  singularly  mild  and 
liberal ;  and  all  Greece,  could  it  have  seen  the  future,  might 

1  Thirlwall,  v.  12.  "  They  were  admitted  to  that  kind  of  political  con- 
nection which  the  Greeks  described  by  the  word  gympolUy.  Their  citizens 
enjoyed  all  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the  sovereign  city.  They  were 
capable  of  acquiring  property  in  land  in  the  Oljrnthian  territory,  and  of 
allying  themselves  with  Olynthian  families  ;  but  tfieywhre  excluded  from  all 
the  privileges  which  were  exercised  in  the  Olynthian  assembly,  and  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws,  and^  it  seems  also,  to  adopt  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ruling  state." 

Without  quite  pledging  myself  to  the  words  in  Italics  (for  some  Ulusory 
sort  of  Olynthian  franchise  seems  quite  conceivable),  I  certainly  think  that 
Bishop  Thirlwall's  picture  of  the  Olynthian  design  is,  as  a  whole,  far 
truer  than  Mr.  Grote's.  So  Drumann,  though  his  exact  view  is  somewhat 
different ;  "Wie  die  Thebaner  in  Bootien,  so  suchten  die  Olynthier  in 
Chalkidice  gewaltsam  einen  Stadteverein  zu  griinden  . .  .  ganz  Chalcidice 
zu  einem  Stadtevereine  zu  verbinden,  dessen  Haupt  es  wurde." — Verfall, 
440.  1. 

*  Mr.  Grote  relies  much  on  the  saying  of  Kleigen^  that  the  cities  were 
then  indeed  unwilling  to  be  incorporated  with  Olynthos,  but  that  it  would 
be  diflBcult  to  separate  them  fix)m  the  Olynthian  connexion  when  they  had 
once  tasted  its  advantages.  Very  true,  but  what  were  the  main  advantages 
spoken  of  ?  Not  the  private  or  public  rights  of  Olynthian  citizens,  but 
unlimited  plunder  xmder  Olynthian  banners.  After  mentioning  the  ex- 
pected influence  of  the  ivtya/dat  and  iyicr^^ts,  he  continues  (Xen.  Hell. 
V.  2.  19),  €l  .  .  .  .  yvtAcoyrai  Srt  furh  rHv  Kparo^rr^p  9rc<r0cu  Ktp9aX4or 
iirrlv,  &mp  *ApK6Bts,  iray  fuff  ^iiQv  Xtocri,  rd  re  aardy  atiCowri  koI  rd 
d/iXSrpia  aprd^outrty,  Xtrw  oMe  dfiolms  ttXvra  tfrrai.  Of  coune  the 
kwvyaiUai,  and  f^icnfcrcit,  even  without  any  political  franchise,  would  do 
something,  but  the  main  attraction  is  the  prospect  of  gain  through  the 
contemplated  conquests  of  Olynthos,  just  as  the  Arkadian  allies  of  Sparta 
gamed  by  service  in  the  Sparton  armies.  This  is  hardly  the  notion  of 
Federal  union  entertained  either  by  Aiatos  or  by  Washington. 
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well  haye  rejoiced,  to  see  a  powerful  Greek  state^  whether  chap.  iv. 
an  Oljnthian  Empire  or  a  ChaUddian  Lei^e,  fixed  as  a 
boondaiy  against  Macedonian  aggression.  But  certainly 
the  Olynthian  scheme,  as  described  in  the  only  extant 
contemporary  account  of  it/  does  not  seem  to  answer  the 
description  of  a  true  Federal  connexion  nearly  so  closely 
aB  some  much  more  obscure  unions  of  Grecian  cities  which 
aheady  existed. 

Shortly  after  this  attempt  at  Federal  union — if  Federal 
union  we  are  to  consider  it — ^in  Northern  Greece — a  far 
more  promising  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Federal  Federal 
state  in  Arkadla.      The  decline  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ^^I^d^a, 
power  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  opened  the  way  for  ^^-  ^^^' 
political  dianges  and  new  combinations  in  all  parts  of 
Greece.    The  Arkadian  race,  though  one  of  the  most  Little  pre- 
ancient  and  most  numerous  divisions  of  the  Grecian  name,  portance  of 
had  hitherto  been  little  heard  of  in  Grecian  histoiy.   Since  -""*"*• 
the  predominance  of  Sparta  in  PeloponnSsos  had  been 
firmly  established,  the  Arkadians  had  chiefly  appeared 
in  the  character  in  which  they  are    described  in  the 
speech    of    KleigenSs    of    Akanthos,    that    namely    of 
sabmissiTe  allies  of   Sparta^  following  her  banners  for 
the  sake  of  the  phmder  to  be  derived   from  Spartan  „. 
conquests.    The  dty  of  Mantineia  alone  had,  on  several  Mantineia; 
occafflons,  taken  a  more  prominent  and  independent  part 

^  We  can  hardly  set  against  the  contemporary  description  of  Kleigen^ 
sach  vagae  expressions  as  we  find  in  the  speech  of  Chlaineas  in  Polybios 
(iz.  28),  fp  Ti  ar6cTiifM  r&v  hrX  Bp^s  'EXXifrwr,  odf  dew^Kiaw  'ABriraiot  koX 
XaXtcdkif,  &9  fUyurrow  c7x€  'rp6trxVIM  ircU  H^a/uv  if  rwr  *0\vp$imy  w6\ts. 
Here,  though  the  preeminent  position  of  Olynthos  is  clearly  set  forth,  we 
do  find  the  word  o^onifta,  the  technical  name  for  tnie  Federations  like 
those  of  Achaia  and  Lykia,  nsed  to  denote  the  relation  between  the 
ChaUddian  cities  and  Olynthos.  But  a  casual  expression  used  so  long 
after  does  not  prove  much,  and  moreover  Chlaineas  seems  to  he  speaking  of 
the  times  immediately  before  Philip,  to  which  his  language  would  be  still 
leas  appropriate. 
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CHAP.  IV.  in  Grecian  affairs.     In  the  interval  between  the  Peace  of 
B.C.  420.    Nikias  and  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  Mantineia  appears, 
together  with  Argos  and  Elis,  as  a  leader  of  anti-Spartan 
herde-      movements  within  Peloponn^sos.^    In  the  second  period 
by  Sparta,  of  Spartan  supremacy,   after  the  Peace  of  Antallddas, 
^^'      '    Mantineia  incurred  the  wrath  of  Sparta  to  that  degree 
that  she,  a  Hellenic  city,  enrolled  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue," was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  her 
inhabitants  were  distributed  among  the  four  villages  whose 
union,  at  some  ante-historic  and  even  ante-mythic  period, 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  origin  of  the  Mantineian 
state.'    It  may  be  that,  as  the  Lacedaemonian  partisan 
Xenophdn  tells  us,  there  were  Mantineian  oligarchs  base 
enough  to  find  a  selfish  satisfaction  in  this  d^radation  of 
their  native  city.^    It  is  more  certain  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Spartan  power  was  broken  at  Leuktra^  the  members  thus 
violently  separated  were  again  united.  Mantineia  appeared 
Its  restora-  once  more  as  a  city,  and  again  began  to  take  an  important 
87a  ^'^'    P^  ^  ^h^  affairs  of  Arkadia  and  of  Hellas.'    Mantineian 
patriotism  now  took  a  bolder  flight  than  it  had  ever  taken 
Plan  of  an  before.     The  reunion  of  Mantineia  was  only  to  be  the  pre- 
Fed^-"^    cursor  of  the  union  of  all  Arkadia.     Up  to  this  time  there 
tion.  had  been  no  real  political  connexion  between  the  different 

branches  of  the  Arkadian  name.  The  different  cities  and 
districts  had  retained  some  vague  notions  of  national 
kindred,  and  some  degree  of  unity,  as  in  Ionia  and  else- 
where, had  been  kept  up  by  common  religious   rites.' 

*  See  Thuc.  v.  45  et  seqq. 

■  II.  3'.  607.     Koi  Teyhiw  ^txor  jcol  MavrWi}r  ipceruvnif* 

*  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  1 — 1.     Ka$pp40ii  fiky  r6  ruxos,  ^i^kMii  5*  4  Morrd'eia 
'^•T/wx^,  KoOdirtp  r6  dpxatof  ^kow.  '  Cf.  PoL  iv.  27. 

*  Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  7. 

*  Xen.  HeU.  vi.  5.  8.    'E^  iv  ^  itoa  ol  MamtreTa,  tis  ifhi  adr6n>tAot  varn£- 

wouTv,  K(d  rtixit€iv  ti)f  vSXjy.  Thia  shows  that  Mantineian  satisfaction  at 
the  Ztoucur^Us  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few  oligarchfl. 

*  See  Grote,  x  284. 
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Arkadia^  in  short,  formed  an  Amphiktjony  of  its  own,  an  chap.  it. 
institution  perhaps  the  more  needful  for  a  people  who  Arkadlan 
had  no  share  in  the  general  Delphic  Amphiktyony.     But  hitherto 
hitherto  the  connexion  had  been  purely  Amphiktyonic ;  ^^"'{j 
we  find  no  trace  of  any  real  political  union  between  the  ktyouic. 
several  Arkadian  towns.     Mantineia  and  Tegea,  the  two 
chief  among  them,  were  frequently  hostile  to  one  another. 
At  this  very  time  we  find  them  in  marked  opposition ; 
Tegea  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Sparta>  while  Mantineia 
naturally  attached  herself  to  the  rising  power  of  Thebea 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  formation  of  a  general 
Arkadian  Federation  was  at  once  a  noble  conception  and 
a  most  difficult  undertaking.     Its  author  appears  to  have 
been  LykomMes  of  Mantineia,^  who  certainly  merits  there- 
by a  high  place  among  the  statesmen  of  Greece.     His  Plana  of 
design  for  an  Arkadian  union  embraced  a  plan  for  a  real  ^^  ^^  ' 
Federal  Govemment,  and  it  gave  the  Federal  principle 
a  much  wider  scope  than  had  ever  before  been  opened 
to  it  in  Grecian  affairs.    The  scheme  of  LykomM^  was 
a  noble  and  generous  one,  and,  though  it  bore  but  little 
immediate  fruit,  yet  its  memory,  no  doubt,  contributed 
hints  to  the  great  Federal  statesmen  of  later  Greece.     It 
also  served  the  cause  of  Federalism  in  another  way ;  its 
one  great  result,  the    foundation  of  Megalopolis,  gave 
Federal  Greece  some  of  the  noblest  of  her  leaders.     Lyko- 
med^  designed  a  Federal  Government  in  the  strictest 
sense ;  he  did  not^  like  the  politicians  of  Thebes  and 
Olynthos,  seek  for  any  invidious  supremacy  for  his  own  ^^^^^^ 
city;  his  plans  contemplated  a  free  and  equal  union  of  union  to  be 

stnctlv 

the  whole  Arkadian  name.    The  union  was  to  be  strictly  Federal 


^  Dioddrofl  (re.  09)  attribntes  the  first  idea  of  the  Arkadian  union  to  a 
LjkomMla  of  Tegea.  This  is  probably  merely  one  of  hia  characteristic 
blunders,  though  it  is  canons  that  a  nusconstmction  of  a  passage  of 
Paosanias  (Tiii  27.  2.)  has  led  some  scholars  to  a  belief  in  a  Lykom4des  of 
Tegea  on  goite  independent  gronnds.    See  ThirlwalJ,  y.  110. 
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CHAP.  IT.  Federal ;  the  Beveral  cities  were  not  to  lose  their  existence 
as  free  Hellenic  commonwealths,  but  Arkadia,  as  towards 
all  other  states,  was  to  be  one;^  the  united  Arkadian 
body  was  to  have  a  Federal  Assembly,  Federal  magistrates, 
and  a  Federal  army.  To  avoid  all  jealoosies  between 
existing  cities,  to  cut  off  all  rivalry  between  Tegea  and 
Mantineia,  all  fear  of  the  new  constitution  proving  a  mere 
cloak  for  a  supremacy  on  the  part  of  either,  a  new  Federal 
Capital  was  to  be  founded  as  the  seat  of  ihe  Central 
Government  of  the  Arkadian  people.     And  all  this  was 

Temporary  no  mere  visiou  ;  the  success  of  the  scheme  was  indeed  but 

success  Ox 

the  Federal  tei^poi^t^9  l>ut  it  did  succecd  for  a  while,  and  it  was  no 
Bcheme.      £j^^j^  ^f  LykomM&  if  more  selfish  politicians  undid  his 
noble  work.    For  a  few  brilliant  years  Arkadia  was  really 
one;  Mantineia  did  not  envy  Tegea^  and  Tegea  did  not 
Founda-     ^^^  Mantineia.     Megalopolis,  the  Great  City,  arose  as  the 
Mee^O'     Washington  of  the  new  Federation,  and  there  the  general 
polls,  B.a  Arkadian  Assembly  met  to  transact  the  general  Federal 
affairs  of  the  Arkadian  nation.     And  if  this  great  and 
wholesome  change  was  not  brought  about  absolutely  with- 
out violence,  it  certainly  was  brought  about  with  much 
less  violence  than  any  other  change  of  equal  moment  in 
recorded  Grecian  history.    A  local  revolution  at  the  right 
moment*  took  away  all  danger  from  the  Lacedsemonian 

1  Xen.  Hell,  vi  5.  6.  ^mnjyoy  4wl  rh  vvvUvai  t€  »ay  t^  *ApKoJiac6r,  icol 
Z  Ti  MiKifiii  4y  rf  Kow^,  rovTo  K6piov  ttpoi  irol  rSw  itSkww.  The  Ijacedemonian 
partisan  is  of  course  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  degree  in  which  the 
Federal  power  trenched  on  the  independence  of  the  several  cities.  But  in 
every  Federal  Government  worthy  of  the  name  the  central  power  is  inipufs 
Ktd  t£v  «^Xc«y  in  all  matters  coming  within  its  own  competence,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  Arcadian  Kow6r  did  not  destroy  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Arkadian  cities  as  States  or  Cantons.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Xenoph6n 
had  told  us  how  the  process  of  pik^  iv  t#  kou^  was  effected,  whether  the 
majority  of  the  Ten  Thousand  was  ascertained  by  counting  heads,  or 
whether  each  city  had  a  distinct  vote.  The  latter  is  more  consonant  with 
Greek  Federal  practice. 

•  See  the  account  of  the  Tegoan  revolution  in  Xen.  HelL  vi  5.  7  et 
seqq.    Of.  Grote,  x.  285. 
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tendencies  of  Tegea.    T^ea  joined  the  League ;  nearly  ohap.  iy* 
all  Arkadia,  and  a  few  towns  whose  Arkadian  character 
was  doubtful,^  entered  into  it  with  delight     Orchomenos  Gtonenl 
indeed,  and  a  few  other  towns,*  still  clave  to  their  com-  ArkadU  to 
plete  separate  autonomy.     That  they  were  compelled  by  ^®^^<*«*o- 
force'  to  share  the  common  destinies  of  the  nation  was 
doubtless  not  abstractedly  justifiable,  but  we  could  hardly 
expect  it  to  be  otherwise.     There  are  no  signs  of  general 
compulsion.on  one  side  and  general  unwillingness  on  the 
other,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Thebes  and 
Olynthds.     With  what  zeal  the  scheme  was  adopted  in 
most  parts  of  Arkadia,  we  learn  from  an  incidental  notice 
in  the  hostile  Xenophdn.^    AgSsilaos  reached  the  Arkadian 
town  of  Eutaia,  and  found  in  it  only  old  men,  women,  and 
children.     Every  male  of  the  military  age  had  gone  to 
attend  the  Arkadian  Constituent  Assembly,  and  to  take 
his  share  in  the  formation    of  the    Arkadian    Federal 
Clonstitution.* 

For  the  details  of  the  Arkadian  constitution  we  are,  Constita- 
as  usual,  left  to  incidental  notices.  Here  we  have  again  ^^^e. 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  great  political  work  of  Aristotle. 
All  that  is  preserved  of  his  account  of  Arkadian  matters 
amounts  to  the  fact  that  he  mentioned  the  Assembly  of 
the  Ten  Thousand;  not  a  detaU  survives.*  Xenophdn, 
the  bitter  LacedsBmonian  partisan,  could  have  told  us 
everything  if  he  had  chosen,  but  he  does  not  even  record 
the   foundation  of  Megalopolis.     The  existence  of  the 


1  Xen.  HelL  tiL  1.  26.  So  Tii.  4.  12.  (b.o.  865).  KwraKaitfidtwHrttp  ol 
'HAeuM  Aatrtenm,  rd  /tkf  naXauhv  icurrSr  Svrot  4if  9^  rf  9ap4m  mfrrtkovrra  4s 

»  Xcn.  HeU,  vL  6.  10.  11.  »  lb.  13.  22.  *  lb.  12. 

'  lb.  Tods  kv  Tp  ffrp€fr€wrlik^  ilAijcff  olxofUrovs  is  r6  'AptcaSucdr.  See 
Grote,  X.  287.  Bishop  Thirl  wall  (v.  117,  note)  seems  to  take  another  yiew, 
but  is  not  this  Assembly  at  Asea  the  same  as  the  meeting  which  he  himself 
describes  in  p.  110  ? 

•  See  Arist  PoL  (ed.  Ozon.  1887)  p.  800. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Great  Gty,  like  that  of  its  sister  Messdnd,  was  so  glorious 
for  EpameindndaSy  so  disgraceful  and  calamitous  for 
Sparta,  that  the  renegade  Athenian  had  not  the  heart 
to  insert  their  names  in  his  history.  Tet  it  is  from 
Xenoph6n's  occasional  notices  that  we  have  to  glean  most 
of  the  little  which  we  do  know  of  the  details  of  the 
Arkadian  Federal  systeuL  The  Leagae  had  a  Federal 
The  Assembly  which  met  at  Megalopolis,  and  was  known  as 

of  Tot  ^   *te  Ten  Thousand.^    As  to  the  constitution  of  this  As- 
Thouaand ;  gembly  there  has  been  some  doubt,  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  which  represents  it  as  being,  like  the 
Achaian  Assembly  of  later  times,  open  to  eveiy  citizen  of 
its  Consti.  eveiy  Arkadian  city  who  chose  to  attend.*    That  it  was  a 
^^       representatiye  Assembly,  in  the  sense  of  being  composed 
of  chosen  delegates,  seems  unlikely^  both  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  number,  and  because  there  is  no  parallel  for 
such  an  Assembly  of  Delegates  in  any  known  Grecian 
commonwealtL     The    Assembly,    especially    during    the 
enthusiasm  of  the  first  days  of  the  League,  would  doubt- 
less be  largely  attended,  and  ten  thousand  is  a  large 
attendance,  when  we  remember  that  fire  thousand  citizens 
was  above  the  average  attendance  in  the  Athenian  Assem- 
bly.'    There  is  no  need  to  infer  from  the  name  Ten 
Thousand  that  there  really  was  any  fixed  number.     The 
name  was  undoubtedly  in  familiar  use,  but  it  need  not 
have  been  a  formal  title  ;^  it  is  most  likely  only  a  vague. 


1  Ol  pa6pun,  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  88  et  pass.  Dem.  F.  L.  220,  ftc  The 
name  constantly  occurs. 

'  This  is  the  yiew  of  Mr.  Grote  (z.  817),  and  it  seems  more  in  accordance 
with  general  Greek  notions  on  such  matters.  Bishop  Thirlwall  (v.  117) 
diiicusses  several  other  views.  I  can  hardly  persoade  myself  either  that 
the  Assembly  was  an  army,  or  that  it  consisted  wholly  of  Megalopolitans. 
This  last  notion  seems  opposed  to  the  whole  nature  of  the  League. 

»  Thuc.  viii.  72. 

*  The  common  formula  for  a  Greek  Confederation,  rd  tmufhv  rw  *AfNiM(8»r, 
is  used  as  equivalent  to  ol  ft^/»ioi.    Xen.  HelL  viL  4.  85.  88. 
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and  probably  an  exaggerated,  way  of  expressing  the  vast  chap.  iv. 
numbers  of  the  Arkadian  Assembly.     The  functions  of  the  Powen  of 

tho  Ten 

Ten  Thousand  were  those  which  were  commonly  vested  in  xhouMnd. 
the  soTereign  Assembly  of  a  Grecian  commonwealtL    The 
Ten  Thousand  made  war  and  peace  in  the  name  of  all 
Arkadi%^  they  received  and  listened  to  the  ambassadors 
of  other  Greek  states;*  they  r^ulated  and  paid  the 
standing  army  of  the  Federation  ;*  they  sat  in  judgement 
on  political  offenders  against  the  collective  migesty  of  the 
Arkadian  League/    That  they  were  assisted  in  their  deli- 
berations by  a  smaller  Senate  is  not  distinctly  asserted ;  Probable 
but  we  might  fairly  infer  it  froni  the  analogy  of  other  ^J^^**'*^ 
Greek  states^  and  the  results  of  antiquarian  research  have  S«^te. 
made  it  almost  certain  that  the  Arkadian  Assembly  did 
not  depart  from  the  usual  pattern.*    There  were  Federal 
Magistrates^  whose  titles  are  not  recorded;*  and  at  the 

1  Xen.  HelL  viL  4.  2,    AvKOfi49vf  •  •  •  't^lBu  rods  fivpiovt  vpdrr^uf  vtfl 
wmuLx^f  *9^'  cedro^s,    Ct  TU.  1.  88,  and  Diod.  ZY.  59. 
>  Dem.  F.  L.  220. 

*  The  Iwipvroi  or  ^vUcicroi.     Diod.  zv.  62.     Xen.  HelL  tu.  4.  22.  83. 

^  See  the  trial  of  the  Mantineian  wp^trrarai  (were  these  Ma^trates,  or 
merely  popular  leaders  ?)  in  the  passage  of  Xenophdn  last  quoted. 

'  Pannanias  (vilL  32.  1)  speaks  of  the  S*pci\u9  at  Megalopolis,  which 
he  defines  as  r6  fiovX€vnip$oy  S  roU  /wpUis  iwtwolffro  *A{Me^iimr,  Colonel 
Leake  finds  its  mins  in  the  position,  near  the  Theatre,  pointed  out  by 
Pausanias,  and  concludes  that,  ''thongh  it  may  have  been  subservient  to 
the  uses  of  the  Council  of  Ten  Thousand,  it  could  hardly  have  been  em- 
ployed for  its  actual  assembly,  as  such  a  multitude  could  only  have  been 
seated  in  a  theatre-shaped  edifice."  (Morea,  ii  89.)  Bishop  Thirlwall 
(▼.  116)  infers  from  this,  with  great  probability,  that  there  was  a  Senate, 
and  that  this  ecp^IXior  was  its  place  of  meeting.  This  view  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  use  of  the  word  /SovXcvnfpioF  by  Pausanias.  The  Ten 
Thousand  were  not  a  /3ovXi(,  nor  would  they  meet  in  a  /BovXcvnfpior.  The 
Ten  Thousand  themselyes  doubtless  met,  as  Colonel  Leake  suggests,  in  the 
Theatre ;  but  hard  by  their  own  place  of  meeting  was  the  smaller  $wkw- 
'T'iptoy,  for  the  use  of  the  /3ovXi(,  the  Committee  chosen,  by  lot  or  other- 
wise, from  among  the  Ten  Thousand,  to  discharge  the  usual  functions  of  a 
Greek  Senate. 

*  "Spx""^*'  ^^  mentioned,  Xen.  Hell.  viL  1.  24 ;  4.  83.  Their  formal 
title  may  or  may  not  haye  been  Aichon. 
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CHAP.  IV.  iiead  of  the  whole  Leagae  there  seems  to  have  been. 
Federal  as  in  SO  many  other  cases,  a  single  Federal  General' 
tratea,        These  Federal  officers,  ire  cannot  doubt,  were  elected  by 

the  Assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
Fonnda-         The  Federal  capital  of  Megalopolis  was  formed  by  the 
Hegfdo-     union  of  several  villages  or  small  towns^  the  inhabitants  of 
^hs,  B.O.  ^hicii  ^ere  gathered  together  as  citizens  of  the  Great  City. 
In  a  few  instances  we  regret  to  hear  that  compulsion 
was  employed,'  but  in  most  cases    the   inhabitants  of 
the    small    Arkadian    townships    gladly   accepted    their 
offered  promotion  to  the  rank  of  citizens  of  the  national 
capital'    It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  choice 
of  any  city  as  the  place  of  Federal  meeting  was  per- 
fectly wise;    a  better   place  might  peiiiaps  have  been 
found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phdkian   League/   under 
the  shadow  of  some  great  national  sanctuary,  such  as 
Advanta-    the  great  temple  of  the  Arkadian  Zeus.     But  if  Federal 

geoua  posi- 

tion  of  the  Arkadia  was  to  have  a  capital  at  all,  there  can  be  no 
CapitaL  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  actually  made.  Here 
we  may,  with  PausaniaSy'  discern  the  guiding  genius  of 
Epameindndas.  To  have  chosen  Mantineia^  Tegea^  or  any 
other  of  the  ancient  cities,  as  the  Federal  capital,  would 
have  opened  the  way  to  innumerable  jealousies,  and  might 
even  have  led  to  the  same  evils  of  which  the  Arkadians 

1  Thia  seems  implied  in  such  expiessions  as  (Xen.  HeU.  vii  8.  1)  Aiwita 
IrrvfufydKiosy  orpomy^f  r»i^  ^ApK^Bw  ytytprifUros  ;  (Diod.  xv.  62)  AvKopa/fins 
6  Mayrtpt^s,  trrparnyos  ^v  r£r  *Af iC^Svy. 

■  Pans.  viii.  27.  6,  6.  Ol  fiJkw  aedrmp  icol  tfitorres  db^i^yxp  iranfyorro  h 
rily  Mty^fiy  'r6\ip,  w.r.X. 

•  Pans,  viii,  27.  8—5.     Tr<J  rt  wpoBufUas  ical  9A  r6  tx^os  r6  Aoiceto- 
fiovlwy  waTp(9as  anpUty  otfirat  inKatety  hrtlBorro  ....  mn^Xiyopro  4s  ttJjt 
MfydXrfy  rS/uy  <nrov9ff,  w.t.A. 
*  See  above,  p.  146. 

■  Pausanias  distinctly  rocognires  Epameindndas  as  the  true  founder  of 
Megalopolis      Pans.  viii.  27.  2.    yyci^r^  M^t'  to.«^  <rurvK(farro  ol  'A^Ndtec, 

^e  y^  Ap^dSas  oCro,  ^y  6  lw^.io^  4s  r6y  ^oucia,M^,  it.r.A. 
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had  such  a  liTing  example  before  their  eyes  among  their  chap.  it. 
own  Boeotian  allies.  And  Epameindndas  himself,  when 
acting  as  the  counsellor  of  the  Arkadians,  would  doubtless 
see  the  danger  as  clearly  as  any  Arkadian ;  in  Arkadia  he 
would  advise  for  the  good  of  all  Arkadia^  and  not  be 
warped  by  that  narrow  local  patriotism  which  led  even 
him  to  sacrifice  the  general  wel&re  of  Boeotia  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  Thebes.  Had  the  Ten  Thousand  met  at  Man- 
tineia  or  T^ea,  the  noble  scheme  of  LykomMSs  mig^t  only 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  that  which  he  had  most  at 
heart ;  he  might  have  become  the  founder,  not  of  a  reaUy 
equal  Arkadian  Confederation^  but  of  a  mere  Mantineian 
or  T^ean  Empire  over  Arkadia.  Such  a  danger  was  much 
less  to  be  dreaded  from  a  new  city  called  into  being  at 
the  will,  and  for  the  purposes^  of  the  Confederation  itsel£ 
And,  besides  this,  the  Great  City,  as  its  later  history 
shows,  occupied  a  most  important  military  position.  It  com- 
manded one  of  the  main  passes  by  which  Sparta  used  to 
pour  her  troops  into  Arkadia.  Some  such  bulwark  as  was 
supplied  by  Megalopolis  was  imperatively  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  country.  And  it  was  the  more  needed,  because 
the  other  chief  city  of  southern  Arkadia^  and  that  which 
commanded  the  other  approach,  was  Tegea,  so  lately 
gained  over  from  subserviency  to  Spartan  interests,  and  still 
probably  containing  a  party  unfavourable  to  the  national 
cause.  These  considerations  might  reconcile  even  distant 
members  to  the  position  of  the  Federal  capital,  not  in 
the  centre  of  the  Confederation,  but  on  its  most  exposed 
border.  With  Epameindndas  no  doubt  the  chief  object 
was  effectually  to  shut  Sparta  in.  Megalopolis  keeping  her 
in  check  from  the  north,  and  the  other  new  city  of 
Mess6nS  from  the  west 

The  Arkadian  League,  as  an  important  Greek  power,  Decline 
did  not  last  long.     We  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  Irki^an 
steps  of  its  decline ;  but,  before  the  death  of  Epamei-  J-«*«tt«- 
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CHAP.  IT.  nSndaSy  Mantineia  and  Tegea  were  again  hoBtile  cities. 
B.C.  862.    Their  positions,  during  the  last  stage  of  his  warfeie,  are 
singularly  reversed  from  what  they  had  been  eight  years 
before.     Mantineia  is  now  the  ally  of  Lacedsemdn,  and 
Tegea  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Theban  interest  in  Pelopon- 
History  of  n^sos.     Megalopolis  always  remained  a  considerable  city, 
po^        though  it  did  not  wholly  answer  the  intentions  of  its 
founders,  either  in  its  extent  or  in  its  political  importance. 
At  a  later  period  we  find  it  a  zealous  ally  of  Macedonia  ; 
later  still  it  appears  in  the  more  honourable  character 
of  an  important  member  of  the  Achaian  League,  illus- 
trious   as    the    birthplace    of    Lydiadas,    Philopoimdn, 
and  Polybios.     The  Assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand  sur- 
yived  the  loss  of   LykomMds  and    of   Epameindndas ; 
B.  c.  347.    iEschin^s  and    Ddmosthends   pleaded    before   it ;  ^    and 
Demosthenes  uses  language  which  implies  that  it  still  at 
least  professed  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Arkadian 
B.C.  353.     people.'     DSmosthenfts    himself  pleaded    the    cause    of 
Megalopolitan   independence    before    the  Athenian  Asn 
sembly,'  when  the  Arkadian  city  was  again  threatened 
by  Sparta  and  defended  by  Thebes,^  and  when  a  faction 
in  Megalopoh's  itself,  as  before  in  Mantineia^  desired  the 
dissolution  of  the  Great  City  and  the  restoration  of  their 
own  influence  over  its  former  petty  townships.*  Later  again, 
B.O.  380.     in  the  war  between  Agis  and  Antipater,  all  Arkadia  except 
Megalopolis  took  the  patriotic  side;  Megalopolis  stood 
a   siege    in   the  interest  of  Macedonia,*  and   its   losses 
were    repaid    by  a  pecuniary    compensation    levied    on 
the  vanquished  cities.'     Opposition  to  Sparta  would  natu- 
rally drive  Megalopolis  into  alliance  with  Macedonia,  and 
it  may  weU  be  believed  that,  in  the  days  of  Macedonian 

I  I>em.  F.  L.  220.  i  g^g  ib.  10.  11. 

»  ThW  ^  T*'''''  ^^^  MfToAoroXiTcJ,..  *  See  Thirlwaui  v.  367—70. 

wail,  r.  868.  6  jg^-^   g^^  ^^^ 

'  Q.  Curt,  vi  1.  21. 
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domination,  selfish  interests  may  have  made  the  position  chap.  iv. 
of  a  powerful  citj  in  close  alliance  with  Macedonia  ap- 
pear preferable  to  that  of  a  Federal  capital  of  Arkadia. 
Certain  it  is  that^  from  this  time  forward,  the  Macedonian 
interest  was  very  strong  in  Megalopolis^  and  equally  cer- 
tain that  no  general  Arkadian  League  existed  when  the 
Achaian  League  began  to  be  organized.  The  great  scheme 
of  LykomMte,  the  most  promising  that  any  Grecian  states- 
num  had  yet  designed,  had  altc^ther  faUen  asunder. 
And  yet  his  labours  were  far  from  being  wholly  fruitless. 
He  had  given  a  model  for  the  statesmen  of  later  genera- 
tions to  follow,  and  he  had  founded  the  city  which  was  to 
give  birth  to  the  most  illustrious  Greeks  of  the  last  age 
of  Grecian  independence. 

After  this  Arkadian  Confederacy,  which,  if  it  had  a  poor 
ending,  at  all  events  had  a  grand  beginning,  it  may  seem  Pretended 
ahnost  ludicrous  to  quote  a  mere  abortive  scheme,  or^^^J^^ 
pretence  at  a  scheme,  our  whole  knowledge  of  which  is  Union  in 
contained  in  a  single  sentence  of  a  hostile  orator.    Eodlias,  ^^  ^^^ 
the  Tyrant  of  Chalkis,  he  who  was  defeated  by  Phdkidn 
at  Tamynai,   veiled,  if  we   may  believe   iEschin^s,   hisg^ii^^^f 
schemes  of  ambition  under  the  pretext  of  founding  a^^^^^- 
general  Euboian  Council  or  Assembly  in  his  own  city.^ 
Not  a  detail  is  given  us,  but  the  words  employed  seem 
to  show  that  a  pretence  at  true  Federalism  was  the  bait 
A  Federal  scheme  proceeding  from  such  a  source  would 
probably  have  borne  more  likeness  to  the  abortive  scheme 
of  an   Italian   League   put  forth   by   Louis    Napoleon  a.d.  1859. 
Buonaparte,   than  to  the   noble   works  of  Aratos  and 
Washington.     But  in  either  case  the  bait  of  a  Federal 

*  iEsch.  Etea.  89,  KaXXtas  6  XoXici^cOf,  fwcp6v  SiaXnndr  XP^^^^f  v^tXir 
ficc  ^p6/utfos  %ls  rijr  iavrov  ^t^iy,  ZHfioiKlv  ijAp  rf  >iAytf  trvwi^tov  is 
XaXufZa  ovM^ywy,  i^fdprrov  8*  tUn^  rvpavvtHa  vpofToto^fUwos,  tffxvph^  8i  n^r 
tifioiw  4^*  iifiSs  tprpp  wttpwrK€vdf^6tP,    Cf.  Diet.  Biog.  art  Calliaa. 
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ouAP.  ly.  Constitution  was  an  instance  of  the  homage  which  vice 

Eyidence    pajs  to  virtue.     When  a  Greek  l^rant  hit  upon  such  a 

growth  of  device  to  coyer  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  it  is  clear 

idwisT^      that  the  Federal  principle  was  now  gradually  working 

Greece,      its  waj  to  that  influence  oyer  the  Greek  mind  which 

it  certainly  did  not  possess  in  the  preceding  centuiy,  and 

which  it  emphatically  did  possess  in  the  centuiy  which 

followed. 

§  4.  Of  the  LyJdcm  Leagtie. 

I  will  end  this  chapter  with  a  notice  of  one  Federation 
more,  one  not  within  the  limits  of  Greece,  and  whose 
citizens  were  not  Greek  by  race,  but  which  was  so  clearly 
formed  after  Greek  models  that  it  may,  in  a  political 
history,  fairly  claim  a  place  in  the  list  of  Greek  Federal 
Ltkian  Goyemments.  I  mean  the  wise  and  well-balanced  Con- 
its^el^  federation  of  Lykia,  whose  constitution  has  won  the 
^  t^t^^"^  highest  praise  firom  Montesquieu  *  in  the  last  century,  and 
from  Bishop  Thirlwall'  in  the  present  The  antiquities 
and  the  language  of  Lykia  haye  lately  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  scholars  in  no  small  measure.  To  the  political 
inquirer  the  country  is  no  less  interesting,  as  possessing 
what  was  probably  the  best  constructed  Federal  Goyem- 
ment  that  the  ancient  world  beheld.  The  account  giyen 
by  Strabo,  our  sole  authority,  is  so  full,  clear,  and  brief, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  it  The  "ancestral 
constitution  of  the  Lykian  League," '  is  described  by  the 
great  geographer  in  these  words  : — 

1  Esprit  des  Loix,  ix.  8.  ''S'il  falloit  donner  un  modMe  d*une  belle 
T^pablique  federative,  je  prendroin  la  r^publique  de  Lycie." 

■  ii.  116.  ''The  Lydans  set  an  example  of  the  maimer  in  which  the 
advantages  of  a  close  federal  union  might  be  combined  with  mutual  inde- 
pendence ....  Had  the  Greeks  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  adopted 
similar  institutions,  their  history,  and  even  that  of  the  mother  country, 
might  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  became." 

'  Strabo,  xiv.  8  (voL  ilL  p.  214.  Tauchnitz).  'H  fedrpios  ZwUnicis  rov 
Avjcuucov  <rv<mf/un-os. 
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"There  are  three  and  twenty  cities  which  have  a  share  chap.  iv. 
in  the  sufirage,  and  they  come  tc^ether'  from  each  city  in  Strabo's 
the  common  Federal  Assembly/  choosmg  for  their  pla^e  ^^iti 
of  meeting  any  city  which  they  think  best.     And,  among  ^q^^*^*^" 
the  cities^  the  greatest  are  possessed"  of  three  votes  apiece, 
the  middle  ones  of  two,  and  the  rest  of  one ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  they  pay  taxes/  and  take  their  share  of 
other  public  burthens.     And  the  six  greatest  cities/  ac- 
cording to  Artemidoros^    are    Xanthos,   Patara,   Pinara, 
Olympos,  Myra,  Tlds^  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  Eabyra. 
And,  in  the  Federal  Assembly/  first  the  Lykiarch  is  chosen 
and  then  the  other  Magistrates  of  the  League/  and  bodies 
of  Federal  Judges  are  appointed  /  and  formerly  they  used 
to  consult  about  war,  and  peace,  and  alliance ;  this  now 
of  course,  they  cannot  do,  but  these  things  must  needs 
rest  with  the  Romans,  unless,  such  action  be  allowed  by 
them,   or  be  found  usefdl  on  their  behalf;   and  in  like 
manner  also  judges  and  magistrates^  are  appointed  from 
each  city,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  votea" 

On  the  practical  working  of  this  constitution  Strabo  His  testi. 
bestows  the  highest  praise.  Tjykia  was,  in  his  day,  a  ^^^cal^ 
Roman  dependency,   but  it  retained  its  own  laws  and^^'^^* 

Xoffrrifm  (PoL  iL  41)  is  one  of  the  tedmical  names  for  a  Federation. 
The  Lykians  also  used  the  more  formal  designation  Avk(»¥  r6  koi^v 
(C.  I.  4279)  and  the  equally  familiar  tByos  (C.  I.  4239  et  al.). 

1  Strabo,  ziv.  8.     ^w^dpxovrtu  8*  i^  4Kdarris  w6^e»s  tts  Koa^¥  wv4ltpioy. 

'  lb.     Tpwp  4^^«y  iarlv  iKdoni  icvpleu 

*  Ih.     Ths  tls^opia  tls^poo<n  koI  rcb  ^Aas  Xttrovpylas. 

^  It  would  be  worth  inquiring  whether  all  of  these  six  great  cities  re- 
joiced in  the  title  of  Xaforpardn^  ixifrp6iro\a  rov  Avieicty  (^yqvs.  It  was 
certainly  borne  by  Tide,  Xanthos,  and  Patara.  Se^  C.  I.  4240c,  4276, 
4280,  et  aL 

*  Strabo,  u.8.     *Er  rf  avpt^pl^. 

*  lb.    "AXXm  dpx^  ol  ToD  avarr^fjuiros. 
^  lb.     Auuurrfiptd  re  ivoScUyirroi  Koiyp. 

^  lb.  AucturraX  koL  ipx"*^*^'  ^is  of  course  means  Federal  Judges  and 
Federal  Magistrates,  the  c^x*^  <md  ZiKoar^pui  mentioned  just  before. 
Montesquieu  perverts  this  into  *'le6  jnges  et  les  magistrats  des  villes." 
He  haa  also  misled  Hamilton  in  the  "  Federalist,"  No.  ix.  (p.  48). 

P 
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CHAP.  lY.  internal  goTemment,  which  he  himBelf  beheld  in  as  high 
B.O.  29-  a  state  of  eflBiciency  as  was  consistent  with  the  dependent 
^^'  ^^'  condition  of  the  commonwealth  in  its  external  relations. 
Merits  of  The  merits  of  this  Lykian  Constitution  are  obyioua. 
Constitu^I*  avoids  nearly  every  error  into  which  other  Confede- 
NoCa  ital-  '^^^'^  ^*^  fiJlcn.  There  is  no  capital,  no  Thebes^  not 
even  a  Megalopolis :  the  Federal  Assembly  meets  where- 

ever  it  finds  it  convenient  to  do  so.     At  the  same  time,  it 

» 

avoids  the  opposite  evil,  from  which  we  shall  find  that 
even  the  Achaian  League  was  not  free,  that  of  giving  the 
greatest  city  no  more  weight  in  the  Federal  Assembly 
than  the  smallest  A  League  of  cities  must  always  find  it 
Tery  difficult  to  steer  clear  of  both  these  opposite  dangers.. 
The  Lykians  seem  to  have  done  so  very  successfully. 
TheAa-  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lykian  A»- 
^^1^  sembly,  like  the  Achaian  and  other  Assemblies  of  the 
s^tativr  ^^  ^^  ^  primary  and  not  a  representative  body.  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  was  composed  merely  of  deputies 
from  the  several  cities.^  The  words  of  Strabo  seem  to 
me  to  imply,  not  that  each  city  sent  one,  two,  or  three 
representatives,  but  that  each  city  had  one,  two,  or  three 
votea  According  to  the  general  analogy  of  the  Greek 
and  Italian  commonwealths,  ^very  Lykian  citizen*  would 
have  a  right  to  attend,  speak,  and  vote,  but  the  citizens 
of  each  town  would  vote  separatdiy.  Thus»  in  a  govern- 
ment not  Federal,  the  Roman  Tribes  voted  separately; 
thus  the  Nations  in  the  Scotch  Universities  do  to  tiiis  day. 
The  vote  of  each  City,  Tribe,  or  Nation,  is  determined  by 
a  n^jority  within  itself,  and  the  final  vote  is  determined 

»  Dr.  Schmite  (Diet.  Geog.  art.  LycU),  and  Kortiim  (Oe«chichte  Grieclien- 
Jandfl,  iii,  818),  seem  to  mamtain  this  Tiew. 

•  The  democratic  character  of  the  League  is  dear  both  from  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  sereral  cities,  the  local  99mm  of  which  ai«  constantly 
monfaoned  in  the  Inscriptions,  and  from  the  distinct  testimony  of  one  in- 
Bcnptaon  at  TlAs  (C.  I.  4289)  where  an  anonymous  worthy  is  praised  as 
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bj  the  majority,  not  of  heads,  bat  of  Tribes  or  Cities.  In  chap.  it. 
the  Primary  Assembly  of  a  large  district  some  such  ar- 
rangement as  this  is  absolutely  necessary^  in  order  to  put 
distant  Tribes  or  Cities  on  an  equality  with  those  which 
aie  near  the  place  of  meeting.  If  the  Totes  in  the  Roman 
ABsembly  had  been  taken  by  heads,  the  mob  of  the  Forum 
conld  always  have  outvoted  the  genuine  agricultural 
plebeians.  But,  in  most  of  the  ancient  constitutions,  each  Apportion- 
member,  each  Tribe  or  City,  whether  great  or  small,  had  vous  to 
only  a  single  Tote.  This  was  manifestly  unfair,  and  might  ^ai>^^n- 
easily  lead  to  discontents.  Thus  the  Italian  Allies  of 
Rome  bitterly  complained  when  they  were,  after  the  Social 
^  War,  admitted  indeed  to  the  Roman  citiasenship,  but  dis-  b.o.  S8. 
tribnted  among  ei^t  tribes  only  among  the  thirty-fiye,^ 
Tliey  were  equal  in  number  to  the  former  citizens,  but,  by 
this  arraogement,  they  could,  at  the  utmost,  command  only 
ei^t  votes,  less  than  one^burth  of  the  whole  number. 
ThuB)  on  any  questions  which  concerned  their  special  in- 
terests, they  were  left  in  a  perpetual  and  hopeless  minority. 
The  Lyidans  avoided  this  danger  by  giying  to  their  cities 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  yotes  according  to  their  size, 
being  the  first  recorded  instance  of  an  attempt  to  apportion 
Totes  to  population.  Those  Xanthians  who  might  be  pre- 
sent in  any  Assembly  determined  the  Tote  of  Xantbos  by 
a  majority  among  themselves ;  that  vote  counted  as  three 
in  reckoning  up  the  decisive  vote  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Tote  of  a  smaUer  city,  ascertained  in  the  same  way, 
counted  as  two  or  as  one.'    But  though  such  a  system 

'  Veil  Pat  ii.  20.  2. 

>  A  small  confederation,  {rAermu)  consisting  of  Eibyra  and  three  other 
towns,  in  which  Eibyra  had  two  votes  and  the  other  towns  one  each,  was 
probably  a  humble  imitation  of  the  Lykian  League.  Strabo,  jdii.  4  (vol. 
iil  p.  160).  As  Kibyra  was  always  under  Tyrants,  though  well  disposed 
Tyrants  (irvpaarvuro  8*  &«t*  a'w^p6yms  8*  Sftwf ),  one  would  like  to  know  how 
the  Monarchic  and  the  Federal  elements  were  reconciled.  The  mere  use 
of  the  word  Tj^ra/iUt  and  not  Eing,  implies  republican  forms. 

p  2  Eyen 
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CHAP.  IT.  was  not  really  representative,  it  was  a  yery  near  approach 

to  the  representative  principle/    No  doubt,  alike  in  Ljkia, 

Achaia^  and  Rome,  the  vote  of  a  distant  Tribe  or  City  was 

often  canvassed  at  home,  and  perhaps  practically  decided, 

before  the  general  Assembly  met   At  any  rate  those  citizens 

of  any  city  who  were  present  would  know  and  express  the 

wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  remained  at  home.     It 

would  have  been  a  comparatively  small  change,  if  each 

to  Re^re-    city  had  formally  elected  as  many  of  its  citizens  as  it  had 

Govern-^    votes,  and  had  sent  them  with  authority  to  speak  in  its 

ment        name  in  the  Federal  body.    But  the  change  does  not 

seem  ever  to  have  actually  been  made.      In  this,  as  in 

so  many  other  cases,  the  ancient  world  trembled  on  the 

very  verge  of   representative  government  without  ever 

actually  crossing  the  boundary.' 

A  Senate       The  description  of  Strabo  does  not  mention  a  Federal 

tionedt^ut  Senate.     But  the  universal  practice  of  the  Greek  common- 

ita  e«at-    wealths  may  make  us  feel  certain  that  there  was  a  Senate, 

ence  to  be  •' 

inferred     of  somc  sort  or  other,  in  Lykia  no  less  than  in  Arkadia. 

analogy.  The  Several  cities  of  Lykia  had  each  their  local  Senates,* 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Federal  Constitution  fol- 
lowed  the  same  universd  model  It  need  not  surprise  us 
that  a  thing  almost  certain  to  be  taken  for  granted  is  not 
directly  mentioned.  The  Athenian  Senate  is  not  very 
often  spoken  of;   it  is  never  so  prominent  as  at  the 

Even  the  Ganla  in  Asia  (Strabo,  xii.  5.  rol.  iii.  p.  55)  aeem  to  have  made 
eome  rude  approach  to  Federal  ideas  ;  bat  these  utterly  obscure  constitu- 
tions are  really  matters  of  archaeology  rather  than  of  politics. 

»  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.  ii.  29.  SO.     Eng.  Tr. 

•  See  Mommsen's  Romische  Geschichte,  ii.  847. 

■  The  style  of  each  city  is  commonly  the  familiar  one  i|  fiovKi^  xai  6 

Wifios,    C.  I.  4270,  430SA,  et  al.  At  T16s  we  find  a  formula  which  seems  to 

imply  two  distinct  Councils,  TKw4<Hr  if  fiovK^  icai  if  ytpowrla  Ktd  6  MifMos. 

C.  I.  4286,  4287,  4240.    Ffpovtrla  is  a  word  once  used  by  Polybios  (zzxviii. 

5)  in  speaking  of  Achaian  affairs,  meaning,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Council 

of  Ministers.     See  Bachofen,  Das  Lykische  Volk  (Freibunr  im  Breiscau. 
1862),  p.  24.  \  6  «-»    . 
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moment  of  its  destraction  by  the  Four  Hundred.^  The  chap.  it. 
Tciy  existence  of  the  Arkadian  Senate  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  mainly  to  be  inferred  from  the  dimensions  of  an 
architectural  monument  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that 
the  Lykian  Assembly,  like  other  Greek  Assemblies,  was 
assisted  by  a  preconsidering  Senate,  but  we  cannot  tell 
what  the  exact  constitution  of  that  Senate  was. 

As  for  the  Federal  Magistrates  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
their  titles  are  not  mentioned,  except  that  of  Lykiarch,  Federal 
borne  by  the  President  of  the  Union.'  The  magistrates  trKtaT 
of  the  seyeral  cities  may  baye  borne  the  title  of  General ; 
at  least  Di6n  Cassius  speaks  of  the  General  of  a  particular 
city,'  as  weU  as  of  the  conunon  army  of  the  whole 
League.* 

The  exact  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  Lykian  League 
it  might  be  difficult  to  discoyer.     Bishop  Thirlwall^  hints  Date  and 
that  Federal  Goyemment  may  haye  been  of  yery  early  Fel^nl^ 
introduction  into  Lykia.    Yet  we  must  remember  that  ^^f?" 

"  ment  in 

the  Lykians  were  not  Greeks^  and  that  they  seem  not  Lykia. 
eren  to  haye  had  that  degree  of  ethnical  affinity  to  the 
Greeks  which  it  is  easy  to  recognize  in  Macedonians  and 
Epebots.     We  need  not  suppose  a  people  who  proyed 
themselyes  so  capable  of  receiying  Hellenic  culture  to 
haie  been  wholly  of  an  alien  stock ;  but  till  philologers 
are  better  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Lykian  language, 
it  is  hardly  the  part  of  a  political  historian  to  hazard  Relation  of 
Tagae  conjectures  about  theuL     It  is  clear  that  the  early  ^®  ^7' 
Lykians  were,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  Barbarians;  theGreeki. 

'  Thnc.  yiu.  59. 

'  The  LykiaTch  seems  to  have  borne  the  formal  title  of  d^io?ioy4r9rot 
(C.  I.  4198,  4274),  something  like  onr  *<  Right  Hononrable."  This  is  a 
sort  of  orientalism  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  proper  Greece. 

'  Dion,  zlyii.  94.  KaX  roGro  ital  ol  Mvpu§  hrolifcrt»,  Arci^  r^  ffrpttrriy^ 
^w  .  ,  .  4WXMr<[r  6  BpoOrot], 

*  lb.     T^  Kotvhr  tQv  AvkIoiv  ffrpdr^vfta, 

'  ii  116.    Of.  Drumaim,  p.  482. 
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ouAP.  ly.  that  is,  that  they  spoke  a  language  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  they  were  not  then  distinguished  in  any 
special  way  from  the  other  Asiatic  races  which  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  Persia.     It  is  equally  clear  that  they  must 
have  possessed  latent  powers  of  assimilating  themselves 
to  Greek  models  in  a  degree  beyond  all  other  Asiatic 
races.      The  later   Lykians  clearly  adopted  the  Greek 
language,  Greek  art,  and  general  Greek  ciyilization.    They 
doubtless  followed  and  improved  upon  Greek  models,  ii^ 
the  development  of  their  admirable  political  constitution. 
Its  details,  as  described  by  Strabo,  probably  belong  only 
Traces  of    to  the  kkst  period  of  Lykian  history.    But  some  germs  of 
before  the  &  Federal  system  must  have  existed  earlier.    Aristotle 
to^jSu^es.  ^^^^^  *^®  constitution  of  Lykia,   no  less  than  that  of 
Thesprdtia,  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  collection.^  This  seems 
to  imply  a  Republic,  and,  in  so  large  a  country,  most 
probably  a  Federal  Republic    But  the  Lykian  monuments 
help  us  to  no  information  on  the  subject.     Our  real  know- 
ledge begins  later.    After  the  defeat  of  Antiochos,  the 
B.a  188.    Romans,  in  their  division  of  the  spoil,   assigned  Lykia 
and  Karia  to  their  Rhodian  allies.'    Rhodes  was  governed 
Lykia  Bab-  by  a  prudent  and  moderate  aristocracy,  which  one  is  sur- 
Rhodes,     pnsed  to  find  seeking  after  continental  dominions.     But 
B.C.  188-   i^  would  seem  that  Theait^tos  and  Philophron,  who  begged 
for  the  Lykians  as  a  gift,'  acted  as  little  for  the  true  interest 
of  their  island  commonwealth,  as  Francesco  jj^oscari  did 
for  the  interest  of  his,  when  he  made  Venice  a  continental 
power.     Perpetual  disputes  arose  between  Rhodes  and 
Lykia  ;  perpetual  appeals  were  brought  before  the  supreme 
power  at  Rome.    The  nature  of  the  gift  was  disputed ;  the 


*  Phdtios,  Bibl.  104,  6.  Ed.  Bekker. 

"  Pol.  xxiii.  8.     Liv.  zxxviii.  39. 

'  lb.     *A|iovrr€f  axhots  ^ioBiiPai  t&   ircrrck  AmcUa^  Koi  Kopfor  ....  ^- 

iif  8«pcf. 
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Bhodians  looked  on  the  Lykians  as  mere  subjects ;   the  <»▲?.  it. 
Ljldans  maintained  that  they  were  at  most  dependent 
allies.  -  It  is  certain  that  the  gift  did  not  hinder  the  existence 
of  some  sort  of  Federal  union.    The  Lykians,  even  while 
subject  to  Rhodes,  retained  the  ordinary  style  of  a  Greek 
Confederation ;'  much  more  then  must  they  have  employed 
it  daring  the  earlier  days  of  their  independence.     Poly- 
bios  too,  in  his  whole  narratiye  of  these  times,  constantly 
speaks  of  Lykia  as  a  national  whole.    Ambassadors  appear 
lit  Rhodes^  Rome,   and   Achaia»  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  Lykian  people,*  in  a  way  which  implies 
a  eommiasion  from  some  central  power.     But  the  Federal 
Union  could  hot  as  yet  have  been  quite  perfect,  as  we 
also  hear  of  Ambassadors  being  sent  by  the  single  city 
of  XanthoB,^  which  would  haye  been  quite  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  described  by  Strabo. 
At  last,  after  the  war  with  Perseus^  the  Rhodians  were  no  Lykia  in- 
longer  in  &your  at  Rome ;  they  were  deprived  of  their  3^0.^168. 
hktely  acquired  continental  dominions,   and  Lykia  and 
Karia  were  declared  free.*    Now  it  was,  doubtless,  that  Origin  of 
some  unknown  Lykian  LykomMSs,  some  statesman  who  tution 
had  carefully  studied  the  working  of  all  the  existrng^^^"^ 
Federal  Qoyemments  of  Oreecey  devised  the  constitution 
which  so  happily  avoided  all  their  errors*    The  Lykian 

^  PoL  zxvi.  7.  ElfpijyTflu  Ai^jcioi  9996fuwoi  "Po9ioi9  oCk  ir  S«p«$,  r6  84 
vKuw  &s  fi^i  icnt^  o^ftfMXoi. 

>  T^  Koip^  rmv  AvKimp.  See  Boeckh,  C.  I.  4677  (toI.  ilL  926)  where  the 
words  oeear  in  an  inscription  fonnd  in  Egypt,  the  date  of  which  comes 
between  kg.  188  and  181.  So,  immediately  i^ter  the  recovery  of  their 
^^Mdom,  the  lame  Conumm$  lAuiimvm  dedicated  ita  thank-offering  at 
^me.    See  Bachofen,  p.  23. 

*  PoL  xzxiL  8.  Qi  i»kv  A^iuoi  w^fffi^iorrn  fitov.  P<d.  xzvi  7.  'H  ^- 
it^Vos  ^xpilfi^M'c  ToTs  wopd  rS§¥  ikvttlmv  ^aouffi  wptfffitvTcut,  ff.r.\. 

lb.  Of  SMtoi  IhrtfJi^cuf  vpcr^cvrcb  dr  re  ri^y  'Ax^Ctdy  ical  riiP  'V^fupf. 
^ese  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  wapA  t£p  Auximr  i^icorrts  wp^trfiwvrtU, 
Poeslbly  Xanthos  acted,  by  tacit  consent,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation. 

'  Pol  xxz.  5.      'H  tfi^icAirrof  ^(^/ki\c  I6yfui  9i^i  dci  Kopat  mi  Avxiovs 
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oHAP.  lY.  Confederation  steered  its  course  with  admirable  prudence 

B.C.  88-68.  through  the  Mithridatic  and  Piratic  Wars.     Its  opposition 

B.O.  43.      to  BrutttSy  and  the  consequent  destraction  of  Xanthos,^ 

was  indeed  a  terrible  calamity ;  but  a  calamity  endured  in 

such  a  cause  was  a  special  claim  upon  the  favour  of  the 

Julian  Emperors,  and  we  find  Lykia^  as  we  have  seen,  in 

the  days  of  Strabo,  prosperous,  well-goyemed,  and  enjoy- 

Destrac-    ing  full  local  independence.'    But  these  happy  days  were 

League  by  i^ot  to  last  for  CYcr.     In  the  reign  of  Claudius  internal 

A^4i^4  dissensions,"  seemingly  of  great  Yiolence,  arose,  of  which 

that  Emperor  took  advantage  to  destroy  this  remaining 

vestige  of  ancient  freedom,  and  to  reduce  Lykia^  like  her 

neighbours,  to  the  dead  level  of  a  Roman  province.     Such 

an  ending,  and  for  such  a  cause,  is  especially  sad  after  so 

bright  a  picture  of  days  ^o  very  little,  earlier.     The  last 

Greek  Federation  was  now  no  more,  and  many  centuries 

were  to  pass  by  before  the  world  was  again  to  see  so 

perfect  a  Federal  system,  or  indeed  anything  worthy  to  be 

called  a  Federal  system  at  all     Liberty  was  gone  from 

the  earth,  or  lingered  on,  in  an  obscure  and  precarious 

form,  on  the  Northern  shores  of  the  Inhospitable  Sea.* 

But  it  is  a  pleasing  thought  that,  as  the  Achaians  and  the 

Lykians  are  the  nations  who  stand  forth,  in  our  first 

Homeric  picture,^  as  the  worthiest  races  of  Europe  and 

of  Asia,  so  it  was  the  Achaians  and  the  Lykians  who  were 

>  See  Dion  Caadiis,  zlyiL  84. 

'  Strabo,  a.  a.  O0r«  8*  cdwofiav/iiroif  aih-dis  9w4fii^  W9pii  'Fmfudois  iXwv- 
$4pois  8iflpr^A€0'ai,  rJi  wAr/ua  piiMwri, 

'  Dion  Casfldus,  iz.  17.  Tvds  re  AMrtovi  tnufftAavnos^  Jfrrt  col  "Pw^tdovs 
TUftts  drojCTcivai,  tZcvKAfforS  re  iccil  If  tAp  r^  Zlafti^Xias  p6tunf  isiypea^p, 
Snet.  Claud.  25.  Lyciia  ob  ezitiabiles  inter  ae  diflcordias  libertatem  ademit. 
One  would  like  to  hear  the  Lykian  Yeision  of  these  troubles.  Disturb- 
ances are  eaaly  produced  in  a  small  state  which  a  great  neighbour  wishes 
to  annex. 

*  On  the  Bepublic  of  Cherson,  see  Finlay,  Byz.  Emp.  i.  415. 

'  On  the  Lykians  of  Homer,  see  Gladstone's  Homer,  i  181.  If  the 
Homeric  Lykians  (see  Strabo,  zii.  8,  Yol.  iii.  p.  65)  do  not  occupy  the 
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the  last  to  maintaiii,  in  Europe  and  in  Abib,  -  the  trae  chap.  iv. 
Federal  form  of  freedom  in  the  face  of  the  adyances  of 
all-devouring  Rome. 


same  geographical  position  as  the  historical  Lykians,  so  neither  do  (except 
qnite  incidentally)  the  Homeric  and  the  historical  Achaians.  But  it  is 
baldly  possible  that  the  recurrence  of  the  two  names,  Lykisn  and  Achaian, 
in  this  way  can  be  purely  accidentaL 


CHAPTER  V. 

QRioiK  Aum  ooKsrmrnoN  of  thx  aohaian  LSiiauE. 

oRA?.  T.  It  ifl  no  easy  task  to  write  the  histoiy  of  Qreek  Fede- 
ralism with  due  regard  at  once  to  chronology  and  to 
geography.  In  my  last  chapter  I  haye  been  obliged  to 
cany  on  parts  of  my  narratiye  down  to  a  time  eyen  later 
than  the  suppression  of  the  two  great  Federal  Goyem- 
ments  of  Greece.  It  seemed,  on  the  whole,  the  better  plan 
to  clear  off  both  the  earlier  and  the  minor  instances  of 
Greek  Federalism,  before  entering  on  any  examination  of 
the  great  Leagues  of  Achaia  and  iEtolia.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Federal  principle  was  as  old  in 
Achaia  and  iEtolia  as  in  any  part  of  Gteece  whatsoeyer. 
The  history  of  the  Achaian  League,  like  the  history  of 
the  Boeotian  League,  extends  oyer  the  whole  period 
during  which  we  haye  any  knowledge  of  Grecian  affairs. 
But  there  is  this  important  difference  between  the  two, 
that  by  far  the  greater  interest  attaches  to  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Boeotian,  and  to  the  later  days  of  the  Achaian, 
League.  We  are  led  to  trace  the  history  of  Bceotia  to  its 
dishonoured  close  only  because  of  the  borrowed  interest 
reflected  from  the  earlier  days  of  Boeotian  glory.  We  are 
led  to  examine  into  the  obscure  and  scattered  notices  of 
the  earlier  days  of  Achaia  only  because  of  the  surpassing 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  full  deyelopement  of  the 
great  Achaian   Confederation.      It  is  natural    then   to 
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deal  with  the  Boeotian  Confederation  as  a  whole  before  ohap.y. 
entering  at  all  on  the  history  of  the  Achaian  and  ^tolian 
Confederations.  Again,  the  Arkadian  and  Olynthian 
Leagues  were  neither  of  them  permanent ;  those  of  Phdkis, 
Akamania^  and  Epeiros  were  always  of  minor  importance ; 
of  Lykia,  as  a  Federal  state,  we  should  never  have  heard 
at  all,  save  from  a  single  notice,  and  that  left  us,  not  by  a 
historian,  but  by  a  geographer.  On  the  whole  therefore  it 
seemed  the  best  arrangement^  though  at  some  sacrifice  of 
chronological  exactness,  to  deal  first  with  all  these  com- 
paratively imperfect  instances  of  Qreek  Federalism,  before 
entering  on  any  description  of  Achaian  or  iEtolian  politics. 
Having  now  cleared  off  these  minor  examples,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  enter  upon  the  first  of  the  great  divisions  of 
our  subject^  the  first  great  developement  of  the  Federal 
principle  which  the  world  ever  beheld,  and  which  forms 
the  main  centre  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Old 
Greek  independence. 

§  1.    General  Character  of  the  History  of  Federal 

Greece. 

The  later  history  of  Greece  has  been,  as  it  seems  to  me  Common 
at  least,  unduly  depreciated  by  most  English  scholars.  E^andof 
The  great  work  of  Polybios  lies  almost  untouched  in  our  ^  p^^ 
Univeruties.     The  mythical  books  of  livy  are  attentively  Greece. 
studied,  while  those  which  record  the  struggle  between 
Rome  and  Macedonia  are  hardly  ever  opened    The  last 
great  English  historian  of  Greece '  deliberately  declines 
entering  on  the  Federal  period  of  Grecian  history  as 
forming  no  part  of  his  subject     In  Germany  the  case  is 
widely  different     The  student  who  undertakes  to  master 
this  period  with  the  help  of  German  guides  will  certainly 

^  Grote,  xii.  529. 
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CHAP.  y.  not  hare  to  complain  of  any  lack  in  point  of  number.  He 
Abnndanoe  Will  rather  be  puzzled  at  the  difficulty  of  choice  between 
wTiun^^  many  candidates,  and  at  the  diversity  of  the  paths  through 
on  the       which  they  will  severally  oflFer  to  guide  him.     The  im- 

SuDjOCw. 

portance  of  this  period  was  strongly  set  forth  by  Niebuhr, 
and  few  portions  of  histoiy  have  ever  met  with  a  more 
enthusiastic  and  vivid  narrator  than  the  days  of  Alexander 
and  his  Successors  have  found  in  the  eloquent  pages  of 
Droysen.'  Every  state,  Macedonia^  Achaia,  iEtolia, 
Bceotia^  has  found  in  Germany  its  special  historian.  Of 
so  vast  a  literature  I  am  far  from  professing  myself  to  be 
completely  master ;  but^  from  such  acquaintance  with  it  as 
I  can  pretend  to,  I  may  say  without  doubt  that  the  English 
scholar  will  find  the  best  portions  of  the  best  writers  care- 
fully weighed  in  the  balance  by  the  unfailing  accuracy  and 
unswerving  judgement  of  a  countryman  of  his  own.  Bishop 
NamtiYe  Thirlwall  has  continued  his  great  task  to  its  conclusion 
iiibi'wd^  with  unflagging  powers.  With  him  Aratos  and  EleomenSs 
are  as  essential  a  part  of  Hellenic  story  as  Themistoklte 
and  PeriklSs.  His  last  volume  must  always  lie  before  the 
historian  of  Qrecian  Federalism  as  the  best  of  comments 
on  the  work  of  the  illustrious  Greek  who  has  handed  down 
to  us  the  tale,  too  often  fragmentary,  of  the  last  days  of 
his  country's  freedom. 
Earlier  The  truth  is  that^  in  reading  the  earlier  history  of 

hbto^     Greece,  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  really  reading  little 
mainly  the  more  than  the  history  of  Athena     We  read  events  as 

history  of      ,         •       • 

Athena,  chromcled  by  Athenian  historians  ;  we  turn  for  their  illus- 
tration to  the  works  of  Athenian  philosophers^  orators, 
and  poets.  We  look  at  everything  from  an  Athenian 
point  of  view  ;  we  identify  ourselves  throughout  with  that 
great  Democracy  which  was  the  true  mother  of  right  and 

*  Lectorea  on  Ancient  History,  iii.  852  (Eng.  Tr.)  et  aL 
>  Geschichte  Alexanders  des  Grossen  ;  Hambui^.     Qeschichte  dea  Hel- 
lenismus,  2  tqIs.  Hamburg  :  1886. 


_i 
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liberty,  of  art  and  wisdom.  We  trace  her  fortunes  as  chap.  t. 
if  they  were  the  fortunes  of  our  own  land;  when  we 
condemn  her  acts,  we  do  it  with  that  sort  of  reluctant 
feeling  with  which  we  acknowledge  that  our  own  country 
is  in  the  wrong.  Sparta  comes  before  us  as  the  riyal  of 
Athens,  Macedonia  as  the  destroyer  of  her  greatness ;  of 
other  states  we  barely  think  from  time  to  time  as  their 
fortunes  become  connected  with  those  of  the  school  ^  and 
ornament  of  Greece.  In  turning  to  ''the  Greece  of 
Polybios '"  we  feel  a  kind  of  shock  at  finding  ourselyes  in 
what  is  in  truth  another  world.  It  is  still  Greece ;  it  is 
still  Uying  Greece;  but  it  is  no  longer  the  Greece  of 
Thucydides  and  Aristophan^.  The  sea  is  there  and  the 
headlands  and  the  CTcrlasting  hills ;  Ath^nS  still  stands, 
spear  in  hand,  as  the  guardian  of  her  chosen  city  ;  DSmos 
still  sits  in  his  Pnyx ;  he  still  chooses  Archons  by  the  lot  Nullity  of 
and  Generals  by  the  uplifted  band;  but  the  fierce  the  Federal 
Democracy  has  sunk  into  the  lifelessness  of  a  cheerless  ^^"<^ 
and  dishonoured  old  age ;  its  decrees  consist  of  fulsome 
adulation  of  foreign  kings ;'  its  demagogues  and  orators 
are  sunk  into  b^gars  who  wander  from  court  to  court  to 
gather  a  few  talents  of  alms  for  the  People  which  once 
receiyed  tribute  from  a  thousand  cities.^  Philosophers 
still  babble  in  her  schools  -about  truth  and  wisdom  and 
yiitue  and  yalour;  but  truth   and  wisdom  and  yirtue 


'  Thac  li  41.  BvtcAi^f  t«  \4ym  nfi^  t«  vi^ar  vSKw  r^s  'EXXiSos  Toi- 
Z€vtrtw  clraiy  K.r.X. 

*  Grote,  xii  528. 

s  PoL  y.  107.  'AiHiraToi  a^  .  .  .  .  rmv  fUr  HXXatv  'EXAifyucdr  vpd^^mw 
ovV  &troUa  /itT€iX99^t  iuco\ov$odrr9s  8c  r^  rwr  wpoMor^mp  alpiir^i  ica2  raif 
re^rwp  6pfuus  ctf  vdrrat  rods  fiariX^is  i^^Kdxm^Of  jcol  fid\urra  To6rm¥  ctf 
IlroAc/Muby,  Ktii  waif  yivos  vw4fi€yov  ^^ifpurfidrmy  ffol  Ktipvyi*Arw¥f  fipax^t^  fttm 
X6yaw  wotodfupoi  roO  KoBi^Komas  8ut  r^v  rmp  wpoHmirwv  iKpitriatM, 

This  is  in  B.a  217.  Compare,  for  a  time  serenty  or  eighty  years 
earlier,  Grote,  zii.  529 — 80. 

*  Arist  Wasps,  707.     iXffiv  y  v^cit  x^lXiMt  td  wfhf  r^  f4^*^  ilfMK 
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€HAP.  T.  and  yalour  have,  not  indeed  fled  firom  the  earth,  not  in- 
deed fled  from  the  soil  of  Hellas,  but  they  haye  passed 
from  the  birthplace  of  Soldn,  of  Aristeid^s,  and  of  Periklte 
to  cities  which  they  would  have  scorned  to  acknowledge  as 
riyals,  eyen  to  cities  which  had  no  place  on  earth  when  the 
wiurriors  of  Ath^is  marched  forth  to  yictoiy  at  Marath6n 
and  to  drfeat  at  DSlion.  A  Greece  in  which  Atiiens  has 
ceased  to  be  the  first  power,  or  rather  in  which  Athens 
has  sunk  to  be  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  ciiaes  c^ 
the  Grecian  name,  seems^  at  first  sight,  to  be  unwoithy  to 
bear  the  name  of  Greece  at  alL  We  haye  to  encounter 
unfamiliar  names  and  to  thread  our  way  through  unfamiliar 
boundaries  and  diyimons.  The  first  place  amcmg  Ghrecian 
states  is  disputed  b^twe^n  the  obscure,  if  respectable, 
cities  of  Achaiii^  ^d  tiie  barely  Hellenic^  robbers  c^ 
^tolia.  States  loiowii  only  as  seeding  some  smiJl  con- 
tingent to  swell  Athenian  or  ^^rtaii  armies,  dties  which 
had  themselyes  sprung  into  being  since  the  glory  of 
Athens  sank  at  Aigospotamos,  now  appear  as  powers  of 
greater  weight  than  the  Athenian  comnionwealth.  Feeble 
Akamania,  new4x)m  Megalopolis,  liberated  MgssSnd,  count 
for  more  in  Grecian  politics  than  the  city  of  Theseus.  The 
circle  of  Hellas  is  enlarged  to  take  in  lands  which  Thucydides 
and  Demosthends  despised  as1>arbarous;  Ohaonians,  Molos- 
sians,  Thesprdtians,  take  their  place  as  members  of  an 
acknowledged  Hellenic  state ;  the  Macedonian  himself  is 
indeed  still  dreaded  as  a  King,  but  is  no  longer  deepised 
as  a  stranger  of  foreign  blood  and  speech.'    The  very 

^  liy.  xxvL  84.  Atolos,  tBn<]^iiam  RonoanoB,  deoedi  Oiveoift  jiibore,  qui, 
quibas  finibus  Gnocia  ait,  ilioere  non  poasint.  Ipaii^a  enim  ^tolie  Agnboa, 
Apodotoa(][ae  et  Amphilochoe,  ^ue  pennagna  eorum  ftaa  8it»  Giceciam  non 
esae. 

'  lAv,  zxzi.  29.  Mtoloa,  Acamanaai,  Macedonaa,  ejnadem  lingose  homi- 
nes, leves  ad  tempos  ortsa  caosssB  disjungunt  co^jnngontque  ;  cum  alieni- 
genis,  cum  barbana,  ntanuuu  oawibus  GTsecia  bellom  eat  eritque. 
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language  itself  has  chai^;ed ;  fieustidioas  scholars^  fresh  from  .oha».  t. 
the  master-pieces  of  Attic  purity,  look  down  with  con- 
tempt on  the  pages  in  which  the  deeds  of  Spi^tan  and 
^kydnian  heroes  are  recorded  by  historians  brought  up  in 
no  politer  schools  than  could  be  found  at  M^^opolis  and 
Chairdneia. 

It  may  at  once  be  freely  admitted  that  the  later  histoiy 
gI  Greeocy  "  the  Greece  of  Pdybios/'  has  nothing  like  the  Compari- 
life  and  richness  and  freshness  of  that  earlier  state  oftweenthe 
thingB  which  we  my  caU  Ae  Greece  of  Tbucydklea  The  J:?,'^"-** 
one  still  enjoyed  the  native  freedom  of  youth ;  tiie  other  Histoiy  of 
at  best  clung  to  the  recoyered  fr^eedom  of  old  age.  The 
fervent  lover  of  the  earlier  and  fresher  devel<^ment  of 
Hellenic  life  is  tiius  tempted  to  despise  the  records  of 
a  time  which  seems  to  him  feeble  and  decrepit.  Yet  the 
recovered  liberties  of  Achaia  were  a  true  shoot  fixMn  the 
old  stem  ;^  they  were  the  reward  of  struggles  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  victors  of  Marathdn  or  the  victors 
of  Leuktra  ;  and  the  very  circumstances  which  make  the 
later  fortunes  of  Greece  less  interesting  in  the  eyes  of 
a  purely  Hell^c  enthusiast  make  th^n  reaUy  more  in- 
structive in  Ihe  eyes  of  a  general  student  of  the  world's 
history.  The  early  histcny  of  Greece  is  the  history  of 
a  time  when  Greece  was  its  own  world,  and  when  town- 
autonomy  was  tiie  only  form  of  politicid  life  known 
within  that  world.  Bey<md  the  limits  of  HeBas,'  all  man- 
kind were  Barbarians ;  they  were  to  be  ruled  over  or  to  be 
used  as  instruments,  they  were  to  be  flattered  or  to  be 
oppressed,  but  they  were  never  to  be  admitted  as  ilie  real 
political  equals  of  the  meanest  man  of  Hellenic  blood. 

PoL  viL  9.  MmKt^oyiay  koI  n)r  iXXiir  *E\Ad(8a  ....  McucMi^s  icai  rwr 
dfAAorr  *EXXify«fv  ol  ir6fiftaxoif  ict.A. 

1  Paiia.  TiL  17.  1.  ^Art  in  94p9pov  XcA»/8i|^ivv,  int^fihAorncr^w  4k  iSft 
JSJiXdSos  rd  'AxoZc^r. 

*  Hellas,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  whereyer  Greeks  dw«ll,  not  merely 
Greece — 4  ovkcx^s  *E\Xds — ^in  the  geographical  sense. 
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CHAP.  V.    Within  the  boundB  of  Hellas^  the  political  Btniggle  lay 
between  single  cities  oligarchically  governed  and  sii^le 
cities  democratically  governed     In  either  case  the  in- 
dependent city-commonwealth  was  the  one  ruling  political 
idea.     Monarchy  was  unknown  or  abhorred ;  Federalism 
was  as  yet  obscure  and  undeyeloped.     The  Greece  of 
Polybios  opens  to  us  a  much  wider  and  more  varied  scene. 
Greece  is  no  longer  the  whole  world ;    Greece  proper, 
CharMter  Greece  in  the  geographical  sense,  is  no  longer  the  world's 
F6^.^^'  most  important  portion.    Borne  and  Carthage  dispute  the 
empire  of  the  West ;  Syria  and  Egypt  dispute  the  empire 
of  the  East ;  Greece  and  Macedonia  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  two  worlds,  to  be  swept  in  their  turn,  along  with  all 
other  combatants  and  spectators,  into  the  common  gulf 
of  Roman  dominiozL    But  if  Greece  had  lost  her  political 
preeminence,  she  had  won  for  herself  a  wider  and  a  more 
Wide        abiding  empire.    The  Greek  language,  Greek  art,  general 
roroadof    Qfeek  civilization,  were  spread  over  the  whole  East,  and 
culture,      were  before  long  to  make  a  conquest  only  less  complete 
of  her  Italian  conquerors  themselves.    Philip,  Alexander, 
and  their  Successors,  the  destroyers  of  Greek  political 
greatness,  had  been  everywhere  the  apostles  of    Greek 
Import-     intellectual  life.    The  age  of  Polybios  is,  in  fact,  the  age 
Mice  of      when  the  world's  destiny  was  fixed  for  ever,  when  the 
in  uniyer-  decree  of  fate  was  finally  pronounced  that  for  all  time 
^^'  Rome  should  be  the  political,  and  Greece  the  intellectual, 
mistress  of  mankind     It  is,  in  its  true  place  in  universal 
histoiy,  a  period  of  the  veiy  deepest  and  most  varied 
and  in  the  interest     And  to  the  historian  of  the  Greek  race  and 
the  Gro^  language,  ba  distinguished  from  the  historian  of  the  soil 
^*^         of  Hellas,  no  period  in  the  whole  range  of  Grecian  histoiy 
assumes  a  deeper  importance.     The  age  of  Polybios  is  the 
age  which  connects  the  Greece  of  Mr.  Grote  with  the 
Greece  of  Mr.  Finlay.      Philip  and  Alexander  were  in 
truth  the  founders  of  that  Modem  Greek  nation  which 
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has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time.     If  they  destroyed  the  chap.  v. 
liberties  of  Athens,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  general  Effects  of 
intellectual  dominion  of  Greece.     By  spreading  the  Greek  der's  Con- 
langnage  over  lands  into  which  Greek  colonization  could  ^^^^  ^ 
never  hare  carried  it,  they  did  more  than  any  other  single 
cause  to  open  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  Christianity. 
In    founding   Alexandria,   Alexander  indirectly  founded 
the  intellectual  life  of  Constantinople.    By  permanently 
Hellenizing  Western  Asia^  he  conferred  on  the  Empire 
of  Constantinople  its  great  mission  as  the  champion  of 
the  West  against  the  East,  of  Christendom  against  the 
Fire-Worshipper  and  the  Moslem.^    It  is  one  of  the  many 
eyil  results  of  the  shallow  distinction  popularly  drawn 
between  *'  ancient "  and  "  modem  "  history  that  the  whole 
later  life  of  the  Greek  people,  from  Philip  to  our  own  day, 
is  so  utterly  neglected.     My  present  subject  brings  me 
only  upon  a  very  small  portion  of  so  vast  a  field.    To  the 
historian  of  Federalism  the  Polybian  age  is  important 
mainly  as  the  age  of  republican  reaction  in  Greece  itself 
against   the   Macedonian  monarchy.      And  it  is  surely 
something,  to  put  it  on  no  other  ground,  to  see  what  was 
the  state  of  Greece  herself  in  an  age  in  which,  though  the 
freshness  of  her  glory  was  gone,  she  was  stiU  important — 
no  longer  politically  dominant,  but  intellectually  more  character 
supreme  than  ever.    The  Greek  history  of  this  time  iSofPo^i^ 
more  like  the  history  of  modem  times ;  it  is  less  fresh  ^^^^' 
than  that  of  earlier  days,  but  it  is  also  less  uniform,  and 
for  that  very  reason  it  is  more  politically  instmctive.     It 
is  no  longer  merely  the  history  of  single  cities ;  it  is  the 
history  of  a  complex  political  world,  in  which  single  cities, 
monarchies,  and  Federations,  all  play  their  part^  just  as 
they  do  in  the  European  history  of  later  times.    It  is  a  time 

1  See  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  cv.  p.  840,  Art.  Alexander  the  Great, 
History  and  Ckinqnests  of  the  Saracens,  Chap.  I.  The  World  at  the 
coming  of  Mahomet. 

Q 
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cHAP»  y.  of  deeper  policy,  of  more  complicated  intrigaes ;  an  age 
when  men  had  lost  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  yonth^  but 
had  almost  made  up  for  the  loss  by  the  gain  of  a  &r 
more  enlarged  experience.    Compare,  for  instance,  the  two 
Compari-   great  historians  of  the  several  periods.    Thucydides  never 
Thx^y-      "vrent  out  of  the  immediate  Qreek  world;  but  for  his 
ToW^  fortunate  exile,  he  might  never  have  gone  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Athens ;  his  reading  was  necessarily  small ; 
he  spoke  only  one  language ;  he  knew  only  one  form 
of  political  and  civilized  life.    But  an  inborn  genius,  an 
intuitive  wisdom,  a  life  spent  amid  the  full  youth  and 
freshness  of  the  first  of  nations^  sets  him  at  once  above 
all  who  have  come  after  him  in  ages  of  greater  experience. 
PolybioB,^  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  writer  of  our  own 
times ;  with  far  less  of  inborn  genius,  he  possessed  a 
mass  of  acquired  knowledge  of  which  Thucydides  could 
never  have  dreamed.     He  had,  like  a  modem  historian, 
read  many  books  and  seen  many  lands ;  one  language  at 
least  beside  his  own  must  have  been  perfectly  £Euniliar  to 
him ;  he  had  conversed  with  men  of  various  nations,  living 
in  various  states  of  socieiy,  and  under  various  forms  of 
government     He  had  himself  personally  a  wider  political 
experience  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  historian  before  or 
B.O.  322  or  after  him.     The  son  of  a  statesman  of  M^alopolis,  he 
could  remember'  Achaia  a  powerful  Federation,  Mace- 
donia a  powerful  monarchy,  Carthage  still  free,  Syria  still 

^  On  the  character  of  Polybios  as  a  historian,  see  Mommaen,  Romische 
Geschichte,  iL  427. 

'  Whether  Polyhioa  could^  strictly  speaking,  remember  all  this,  dep^ds 
partly  on  the  dispated  question  of  the  year  of  his  birth.  (See  Diet  of 
Biog.  art.  Polybius.)  b.c.  222  certainly  seems  too  early,  bnt  there  is  no 
need  to  fix  it  so  late  as  b.o.  204.  The  requirements  on  both  sides  would 
be  met  by  such  a  date  as  B.c.  210.  But  eTm  the  reckoning  which  places 
his  birth  latest  would  bring  all  within  his  life,  and  the  intermediate  one 
would  bring  all  within  the  compass  of  his  possible  memory.  The  in- 
telligent child  of  a  distinguished  statesman  would  surely  have  some  under- 
standing of  such  an  event  as  the  battle  of  Zama  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 


204. 
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threatening ;  he  lived  to  see  them  all  aubject  provinces  or  chap.  t. 
trembling  aOies  of  the  great  mnnicipality  of  Rome.     In 
his  youth  he  bore  to  the  grave  the  aflhea  of  Philopoimdn,  b.o.  188. 
a  Grecian  hero  slain  in  purely  Grecian  warfare ;  he  lived 
to  secure  some  little  fragments  of  Grecian  fi-eedom  as  ko.  145. 
contemptuous  alms  from  the  Roman  conqueror.    A  man 
must  have  lived  through  a  millennium  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  world's  history,  to  have  gained  with  his  own  eyes 
and  his  own  ears  such  a  mass  of  varied  political  know- 
ledge as  Uie  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Ancient 
Greece  acquired  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  life.^ 

This  revived  life,  this  after-growth  of  Hellenic  freedom,  Begin- 
dates  from  about  the  year  B.a  280,  a  date  marked  out  by  ^^^  ^ 

'  It  Is  curious  to  see  how  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  depreciation  of  ''  the  Greece 
of  Polybios,"  looks  at  eTeiything  from  a  purely  Athenian  point  of  view. 
(See  the  close  of  his  xcvith  chapter,  vol.  xii  p.  527 — 30.)  He  sometimes 
almost  reminds  one  of  a  remarkable  passage  of  Polybios  himself,  which, 
to  be  snre,  goes  almost  as  much  too  far  the  other  way.  Ei  9)  rti^wrts  rd 
wf6s  rit  irwrpiSas  BUtua  Kpiau  'KpurfyJnwf  9iit^po9ro,  voidQirr^t  tii  raJr^ 
ntu^pnf  *A0iiredoi$  c7ku  koH  rats  imnmif  vSKtffw,  c4  9i^  irov  9tA  T«vr« 
KaXHoSai  wptMras  ^Xpriy  eeirods  ihri  Arifkoa$4i*ovs'  '6  9i  wAma  furptiv 
9p6s  rb  rijs  tHets  warpiZos  ffvfi/^poy  koI  vdtnos  "Jiyo^fityot  Sctr  rods  *EA.- 
Aipot  JhnfikfKMiw  wp6s  'Affiyi^oMNis,  c2  8i  /un),  wpoiiras  Ar»icaX«tr,  dypotar 
m  foicc?  Kcd  roKb  srapaneaUiy  riff  dAftftkf.  (xviL  14.)  In  Mr.  Grote'a 
view,  Athens  has  become  contemptible ;  Greece  is  no  longer  the  whole 
world;  the  autonomous  city  is  no  longer  the  single  type  of  Grecian 
gOTernment  Therefore  Grecian  history  has  come  to  an  end ;  or  at  all 
events  Mr.  Grote  has  no  heart  to  continue  it.  The  very  passages  in 
which  Polybios  (L  8,  4.  ii  37)  sets  forth  the  greatness  of  his  own  sub- 
jeet,  the  connexion  of  the  local  history  of  his  own  land  with  the  general 
liistoTy  of  the  world,  are  quoted  to  prove  that  Polybios  himself  looked 
on  later  Greece  as  having  "no  history  of  its  own."  Mr.  Grote,  in 
earlier  volumes,  has  pointed  out  with  delight  the  beginnings  of  a  Federal 
s^sUm  in  Arkadia  and  at  Olynthos.  One  might  have  expected  him  to 
Imre  gone  on  with  equal  delight  to  trace  out  its  full  developement  in 
Achaia.  But  in  Mr.  Grote's  eyes  the  whole  charm  of  Grecian  history 
passes  away  with  the  greatness  of  Athens.  Mr.  Grote's  defence  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  has  won  him  such  everlasting  gratitude  from  every 
true  student  of  Grecian  history,  that  it  is  much  to  be  mourned  that  he 
should  be  so  enamoured  of  that  one  object  as  to  see  the  whole  history  of 
monarchic  and  Federal  Greece  Arom  a  distorted  point  of  view. 

Q  2 
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PoljbioB  himself^  as  signalized  by  the  nearl;  contein- 
poraneous  deaths  of  some  of  the  greatest  Princes  of  the 
age.  The  elder  form  of  Hellenic  freedom  and  the  uni- 
Tcrsal  empire  of  Macedonia  were  now  alike  things  of  the 
past.  Those  only  who  belonged  to  a  generation  already 
passing  away  could  remember  either  the  oratory  of  De- 
mosthenes or  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The  dominions 
of  the  great  conqueror  were  divided  for  ever,  and  the 
first  generation  of  his  Successors  had  passed  away.  Anti- 
gonoB  and  Kassander  had  long  been  dead ;  D^mdtrios 
PoliorkStes,  Seleukos,  Lysimachos,  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagos  and  Ptolemy  the  Thunderbolt/  all  died,  mostly 
by  yiolence,  within  three  or  four  years  of  each  other. 
Alexander's  own  line  had  long  been  extinct;  his  realm 
was  left  without  an  heir ;  usurper  after  usurper  had  seized 
upon  the  Macedonian  throne  ;  and  a  scourge  more  fearful 
than  even  the  old  Median  invasion  was  bursting  upon 
Macedonia  and  Greece  alike.  The  storm  of  the  Gaulish 
inroad  swept  all  before  it  in  Macedonia^  but  the  arm  of 
the  Delphian  Apollo '  checked  its  progress,  like  that  of 
the  Persians  of  old,  when  it  presumed  to  threaten  the 
most  venerated  shrine  of  Greece.  The  fierce  ^tolians, 
turbulent  brigands  as  they  too  often  showed  themselves, 
stood  forth,  as  before  in  the  Lamian  War,  as  the  true 
champions  of  Hella&  The  whole  barbaric  host  was  de- 
stroyed or  took  refuge  in  Asia^  there,  strangely  enough, 
to  learn  some  measure  of  Grecian  civilization,  and  to  be 
thought  worthy,  by  strangers  at  least,  of  some  approxi- 
mation to  the  Grecian  name.^  After  this  deluge  a  new 
state  of  things  arose.     Its  natural  developement  was,  it 


*  PoL  il  41. 

•  'O  KtpavySs,  like  Hamilcar  Barcaa  and  Bayezid  Yadiiim.     See  Thirl- 
wall,  viii  45. 

»  Pans,  i  8.  6.   viii.  10.  9.  et  aL     Cf.  Herod,  viii.  35  et  aeqq. 
GaUogred.     Liv.  xxxvii.  8.     See  above,  p.  212. 
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may  be,  checked  for  a  while  by  the  splendid  and  erratio  ohap.  y. 
career  of  the  one  prince  who  seemed  to  have  been  pre- of  Mace- 
served  from  the  earlier  period.     Pjrrrhos  the  Moloesian,  q^I^ 
after  threatening  alike  Rome  and  Sparta,  died  before  Argos  B.a  289- 
by  an  ignoble  death.     The  removal  of  the  Epeirot  knight- 
errant  left  the  field  open  for  the  growth  of  two  opposing 
powers.    Monarchic  Macedonia  began  again  to  reconstruct 
herself,  and  again  to  aspire  to  dominion,  under  the  able 
and  ambitious  prince  who   founded  her  last  dynasty.^ 
Antigonos   Qonatas,  son  of  Ddmetrios  Poliorket&,   and^^^j^' 
grandson  of  Antigonos  who  fell  at  Ipsos,   secured  the%»^^onia. 
Macedonian  throne.     He  kept  it,  with  one  short  interral,  lae. 
till  his  death ;  he  carried  out  the  Macedonian  policy  during  *•  ^.  278- 
a  long  reign,  and  transmitted  his  crown  and  his  Hellenic 
position  to  four  successors  of  his  house,  three  of  them  the 
natural  heirs  of  his  body.     In  the  meanwhile  the  scattered  Reyivai    ; 
members  of  the  Achaian  Confederation  began  to  draw  Acbaian 
t(^ther  again,  and  to  form  the  centre  of  the  revived  Jl^^gi 
political  life  of  republican  Greece.     It  is  the  varying  re- 
lations between  the  great  Greek  monarchy  and  the  great 
Greek  Confederation,  diversified  by  the  strange  phseno- 
menon  of  ^tolia^  at  once  a  Democratic  Confederation 
and  an  aggressive  tyranny,  and  by  the  brief  but  splendid 
revivd  of  Spartan  greatness,  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
history  of  Federal  Greece. 

1  On  the  position  of  Macedonia  in  this  age  see  Droysen's  HeUenismna, 
ii.  553.  Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  writer's  ultra-Mace- 
donian bias,  just  as  for  Mr.  Grote's  ultra- Athenian  bias.  When  Droysen 
however  goes  on  to  compare  the  progress  of  Macedonia  in  Greece  with  the 
progress  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  he  forgets  or  despises  the  difference 
between  small  principalities  and  small  republics.  A  German  County  or 
Bishoprick  loses  nothing,  but  rather  gains,  by  being  incorporated  with  a 
great  German  Kingdom ;  a  Greek  city  lost  everything  by  being  incorpo- 
rated with  Macedonia.  The  sympathy  which  would  attend  the  King  of 
Italy  in  any  attempt  to  recover  Rome  and  Venice — I  might  add  Dalmatia 
and  the  Italian  Tyrol — ^would  not  extend  to  an  attempt  to  annex  a  Swiss 
Canton,  even  of  Italian  speech,  or  to  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  imme- 
morial liberties  of  San  Marino. 
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CHAP.  y.      He  objects  of  these  two  rival  powers^  the  Achaiao 
Opposite    nation  and  the  Macedonian  house,^  were  exactly  opposite 
MaMdoBia  ^  ^^^  other.    The  aim  of  the  Antagonid  Bangs  was  to 
AhajB.      ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  portion  of  Greece  as  poe»ble  under 
either  their  immediate  soT^^ignty  or  their  indirect  in- 
fluence.   The  aim  of  the  Achaian  Federation  was  to  unite 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  Greek  cities  in  the  b<mds 
of  a  fi^  and  equal  League.    In  these  later  Macedonian 
Eings^  though  some  of  them  were  for  from  insignificant 
men,  we  must  not  look  either  for  the  personal  greatoess 
or  for  the  political  position  of  the  old  monarchs  of  the 
PoBition     line  of  HSraklSs.    Philip  and  Alexander  made  it  their 
Antigonid  chief  boast  to  be  the  chosen  leaders  of  a  Greek  Couh 
Kings.      federacy.    And,  though  Athens,  ^>arta^  and  Thebes  were 
naturally  of  another  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  willingly  accepted  thdr  su- 
premacy.'   It  is  true  that  neither  Philip  nor  Alexander 
shrank  from  any  act  of  seterity  which  suited  their  pur- 
B.C.  848.    poses.     Riilip  destroyed  Olynthos  ;  Alexander  destroyed 
Con^^n  '^^^^  5  ^  ^^  expelled  Tyrants  from  some  cities,  he  esta- 
of  Greece    blishcd  I^rants  in  others.     But  during  the  reigns  of  tiie 
PhiHp  and  ^^^  great  Kings  there  was  no  systematic  interferaice  with 
Alexander,  jjig  internal  independence  of  the  Grecian  citie&     One  or 
two  fortresses  only  were  held  by  Macedoniui  garriaona 
The  two  great  Athenian  orators,  during  Alexander's  life- 
time, discussed  the  whole  policy  of  Athens  and  Macedonia 
in  a  way  which  would  have  been  offensive  alike  to  Kas- 
Sander  the  oppressor  and  to  Ddmdtrios  the  deliverer. 
The  darkest  times  for  Greece  began  when  Alexander  was 


^  Polybios  draws  this  distinction  rery  forcibly  (ii.  S7) ;  vfpl  <^  t«v  rmv 
*Ax«umr  tOwovt,  KctL  vcpl  r^f  rSp  MtutMntv  oiiciat. 

•  See  the  passage  from  Polybios  (zvii.  14)  quoted  in  p.  227.  The  H^ga- 
lopolitan  historian,  the  hereditary  friend  of  Macedonia,  of  course  earner 
matters  too  far,  but  we  are  so  apt  to  look  at  ever3rthing  with  Athenian 
eyes  that  it  is  well  to  stop  sometimes  to  consider  how  things  seemed  to 
Greeks  of  other  cities. 
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gone.    The  unsucceaaful,  though  truly  glorloua^  struggle  of  chap.  y. 
the  Tjamian  War  laid  Greece  hi  more  hopelessly  prostrate  b.o.  828,2. 
at  the  feet  of  inferior  mastera     During  the  wars  of  the  (Greece 
Succe8BorB>  Greece  became  one  of  the  chief  battle-fields  SaoceasonL 
of  the  contending  princes.    The  yarious  dties  were  indeed  &&  828 
often  flattered  and  ctyoled.    First  Polysperchdn  and  then  ~^^^' 
D6m6trios — ^Ddmdtrios,  it  may  be,  for  a  while,  in  all  sin- 
centj — gave  himself  ont  as  the  liberator  c^  Greece ;  but 
Polysperdion  and  D^metrios  alike  liberated  cities  only  to 
become  masters  of  them  themselyea    Generally  speaking^ 
each  Greek  town  became  a  fortress  to  be  struggled  for, 
to  be  taken  and  retaken,  by  one  or  other  of  the  selfish  up- 
starts who  were  laying  waste  Europe  and  AmA  in  quarrels 
puidy  personal    At  last,  as  we  have  just  seeu,  about 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  nearly  sixty  after 
Philip's  crowning  victory  at  Chairdnei%  a  more  settled 
order  b^an  to  arise  out  ci  the  chaos.     The  field  was 
now  cleared  for  a  second  struggle  between  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  but  between  Macedonia  under  a  new  dynasty  of 
Eings^  and  Greece  represented  by  new  champions  of  her 
freediHU.     Macedonia,  lately  a  prize  for  every  soldier  of  Position  of 
fortone  to  Btroggle  for,  became,  if  no  longer  mkbeai  of  £1^,^ 
East  and  West,  yet  at  least  a  powerful  Kingdom  under  ^^ 
a  settled  dynasty.    Greece  was  no  longer  the  battle-field  of  b.c.  281« 
many  contending  rivals ;  she  had  one  definite  enemy  to  ^^' 
Btruggle  with  in  the  single  King  of  Macedonia.    The  in- 
terests of  Macedonian  princes  elsewhere,  especiaUy  of  the 
Egyptian  Ptolemies,   were  rather  linked  widi  those  of 
Grecian   freedom.      The    Antigonid    Kings    were  rivals 
whose  power  it  suited  them  to  depress,  while  the  wise 
rulers  of  Alexandria  were  fiEtr  too  clear-sighted  to  attempt 
the  acquisition  of  any  supremacy  in  Greece  for  themselves. 
The  history,  then,  of  the  growth  of  the  Achaian  League  is 
the  history,  not  only  of  a  political  strug^e  between  Fede- 
ralism and  Monarchy,  but  of  a  national  struggle  of  Greece 
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CHAP.  V.  against  Macedonia.     It  is  a  struggle  which  at  once  recals 

to  mind  the  most  glorious  event  of  our  own  day.     The 

Macedonian  power  in  Greece  in  some  respects  resembled 

Compari-   the  Austrian  power  in  Italy;*  but,  allowing  for  the  dif- 

Macedonia  f^^i^<^G  o{  times  and  manners,  it  was  by  far  the  less 

in  Greece   hatcful  of  the  two.      The  Macedonian  in  Greece,  like 

with 

Austria  in  the  Austrian  in  Italy,  held  part  of  the  land  in  direct 
^'  sovereignty,  as  an  integral  portion  of  his  kingdom. 
Amphipolis  and  the  ChaUddian  peninsula  were  irrevocably 
annexed  to  the  monarchy  of  Pella,  and  Thessaly,  though 
nominally  a  distinct  state,  was  held  in  a  condition  of  de- 
pendence not  easily  to  be  distinguished  firom  subjection.* 
Besides  this  extent  of  continuous  territory,  many  strong 
detached  points  in  various  parts  of  Greece  were  held  by 
Macedonian  garrisons.  In  other  cities  the  Macedonian 
King  ruled  indirectly  through  local  Tyrants  who  held  their 
power  only  through  Macedonian  protection.'  Where  no 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  any  of  these  forms  of  more 
complete  absorption,  it  was  enough  to  do  all  that  might 
be  to  prevent  the  growth  of  confederations  and  aUiances^ 
and  to  ensure  that  those  states  which  still  retained  some 
legree  of  independence  should  at  least  remain  weak  and 


1  No  historical  parallel  is  ever  completely  exact  Macedonia,  for  our 
present  purpose,  has  strong  points  of  analogy  to  Austria  ;  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out  resemblances  between  the  position  of  Macedonia  in  Greece 
and  that  of  Naples  in  Italy — some  oyen  between  Macedonia  and  Piedmont 
itself.     Oxford  Essays,  1857,  p.  154. 

«  See  above,  p.  154.  See  Dom.  PhiL  iil  42.  Cf.  Ait.  vii.  12.  7.  Kpa- 
Tcpf  5^  .  .  .  .  Mkfvty  [*AX^{ay8/>of]  ....  MojccSoWor  re  Koi  eptfmit  icod 
ecrraX«y  i^rryti<r$cu,  koI  r»v'£XAi(i'wr  rris  iK^vOtpias.  Thessaly  is  here 
clearly  reckoned  as  an  integral  part  of  Alexander's  dominions,  not  as  port 
of  the  Hellenic  Confederacy  of  which  he  was  the  elective  head. 

*  i'ol.  ix.  29.  Td  7c  firiv  KwrffdvUfHt  xai  Atifufirplv  werpayfidrOf  a^¥  9^ 
Tovroif  *Pumy6¥^  rf  Toyarf,  rU  oOk  oTScr  ; .  .  ,  &v  ol  iikw  ^>povpits  ctsdyovrcs 
CAS  T(b  ir6\§ts,  ol  tk  Tvpd»vovs  Ifjupxrrt^otn-ts  ov^cfiloy  w6Ktp  iifuupop  iwolnvmp 
Tou  rris  9ovktlas  dvifueros*  The  whole  speech  of  the  ^tolian  Chlaineas, 
where  these  words  occur,  should  be  studied  as  a  powerful  summing  up  of 
the  anti-Macedonian  caso. 
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disunited.^  This  had  been  of  old  the  policy  of  Sparta ;  it  ohap.  v. 
was  the  policy  of  all  the  Macedonian  Kings ;  it  is  equally 
the  policy  of  tyrants  in  our  own  time,  when  we  see  the 
despots  alike  of  Paris  and  Vienna  gnashing  their  teeth  at 
every  accession  of  strength  to  the  free  Italian  Eingdom. 
The  establishment  of  the  Antigonid  dynasty  seems  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  special  impulse  given  to 
the  worst  of  all  these  forms  of  oppression;  Antigonos 
Cronatas  is  described  as  relying  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  indirect  way  of  ruling  through  local 
Tyranta' 

We  can  well  believe  that  this  last  condition  was  far 
worse  than  incorporation  with  the  Macedonian  Eingdom, 
worse  even  than  the  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
So  in  our  own  times,  the  Austrian  annexation  of  Venice, 
the  French  occupation  of  Home,  have  not  involved  the 
same  permanent  horrors  as  the  local  tyrannies  of  Parma 
and  Naplea  But  the  rule  of  Macedonia,  sharp  as  the 
scourge  doubtless  was,  was  certaLoly  in  some  respects  less 
irksome  than  the  rule  of  Austria.  It  was  not  so  com- 
pletely a  rule  of  strangers.  The  Macedonian  Kings,  and 
doubtless  their  subjects  too,  at  least  studiously  claimed 
to  be  Greeks ;  whatever  the  merits  of  the  claim,  it  was 
prominently  put  forward  on  all  occasions.''    If  not  Greek 

^  All  this  will  be  found  drawn  ont  at  length  by  Polybios  (ii.  41).  The 
wordB  of  the  historian  speaking  in  his  own  person  quite  bear  out  the 
rhetorical  expressions  of  the  ^tolian  orator  just  quoted. 

'  PoL  ii.  41.  nAff(<rrovs  y^  S^  noydpxovs  odros  {^Ajfrlyovos]  j/t^vrcvotu 
{oKCi  Totf'E\Ai}(r{v.  To  "plant  a  Tyrant"  (i/n^wTei^civ  r^payyoy)  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  technical  term. 

>  See  aboye,  p.  223.  So  Alexander,  in  his  letter  to  Darius,  talks  of 
BCoxeSorW  Koi  n^r  i^Xiiv  'EAA((Sa  (Arr.  ii.  14.  7)  and  continues  iytl^  8i  rwy 
'EXXt/ltmy  ^€/u^y  KaratrraBtls,  icr.A.  So  the  style  of  the  Confederacy  of 
which  Alexander  was  chief  seems  to  have  been  *AX.4iaylipos  Ktd  ol  "ZWrpfts, 
Arr.  ii  2.  4,  5.  i.  16.  11.  cf.  10.  Isokratls  folly  recognizes  Philip  as  a 
Greek  (PhQ.  10),  but  a  Greek  reigning  over  foreigners,  (o^  dfw^iSXou 
y4rovt.  §  126) — foreigners,  so  far  un-Greek  as  to  need  kingship  (§  125), 
but  still  carefully  distinguished  from  mere  barbarians — ifnifd  y^p  XP^*^  ^^ 
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CHAP,  V.  by  blood — and  Philip  and  Alexander  at  leaat  vere  Greek 
by  blood — ^they  were  rapidly  becoming  Greek  in  langiii^ 
and  intellectoal  culture.     Doubtless  it  was  a  poor  sub- 
sidtute  for  the  true  independence  of  dd  times  for  the 
Greek  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  master  was  half  a  countiy- 
man ;  but  it  at  least  makes  a  wide  difference  between  the 
lot  of  Greece  under  the  half-Greek  Macedonian,  and  the 
lot  of  Italy  under  the  wholly  foreign  AustriuL^    Greece 
indeed  soon  found  that  Macedonia  was  fiir  fix>m  being 
her  worst  enen^.    During  the  whole  of  this  period,  erer 
since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  Macedonia  at  least  efficiently 
dischaiged  the  functions  of  a  bulwark  of  Greece  against 
the  restless  barbarians  on  her  northern  frontier.    And  the 
tune  at  last  came  when  the  Macedonian  l^ing  was  &lt  to 
be  the  champion  of  Greece  in  a  truer  sense  than  when 
Alexander  mardbed  forth  to  avenge  Hellenic  wrongs  upon 
the  Persian.    Every  patriotic  Greek  must  have  sympathised 
with  the  Macedonian  nation,  if  not  with  its  contemptible 
King,  in  the  final  strug^e  between  Perseus  and  Rome. 
Through  the  whole  history  our  feelings  lie,  naturally  and 
rightly,  against  Macedonia  and  for  republican  Greece. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  looking  upon  Macedonia  with 
any  special  abhcnrence,  or  for  representing  her  Eongs  as 


rods  fi^r^LXk/irta  fdfpyerciv,  McuctH^iwy  8^  jScMriAciJcty,  r»y  8^  fiapfidpmf  th 
vXcMTTOK  ^x*"^t  <c.T.\.  (§  178).  He  was  to  conquer  barbarians  to  give  them 
the  advantages  of  a  Greek  master.     Of.  also  Isok.  Archid.  51.    An*,  ii. 

7.  7—9. 

^  I  am  of  course  speaking  here  solely  of  the  modem  sway  of  the  so- 
called  *'£mperors  of  Austria,"  not  of  the  old  Teutonic  Gsesars,  whose 
Imperial  title  and  bearings  they  venture  to  assume.  Otto,  Henry,  and 
the  Fredericks  were  Emperors  of  the  Bomans  and  Kings  of  Italy,  recog- 
nized by  all  Italians,  zealously  supported  by  many.  Frederick  the  Second^ 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  was  himself  an  Italian  by  birth,  language,  and 
temperament ;  his  Italian  home  was  ever  the  dwelling-place  of  his  choice. 
The  Imperial  claims  doubtless  gradually  dried  up  into  a  mere  legal  fiction, 
but  even  a  legal  fiction  is  something  different  from  the  high-handed 
usurpation  of  modem  AustruL 
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perfect  monstcTB,  or  eyen  as  barbarian  {nvaders.  The  chap.  y. 
Great  Alexander,  with  all  his  faults,  still  stands  forth, 
alongvde  of  the  Great  Charles,  among  the  heroes  of  whom 
hmnan  nature  is  proud.  And,  taldng  the  common  standard 
of  royal  Tirtue/  the  merits  of  Antigonos  Qcmatas  and 
Antigonos  DdsSn  will  assuredly  not  fall  below  the  average. 
In  extending  their  dominions  and  their  influence  they  did 
but  follow  the  natural  instinct  of  their  class,  and  Anti- 
gonos Ddste  at  least  sinned  fitr  less  deeply  in  accepting 
Akrokorinthos  than  Aiatos  and  the  Achaian  Congress 
simied  in  offisring  it 

The  object  of  the  Achaian  League,  on  the  other  hand.  Generous 
-was  the  union  at  all  PeloponnSsos,  or,  it  may  be,  of  all  Achaian 
Greece,  into  a  firee  and  equal  Democratic  Confederation.  ^'®<^®- 
Such  at  least  was  the  wide  scope  which  it  assumed  in  the 
days  of  its  fullest  deyelopement,  under  Aratos,  Philo- 
poimdn,  and  Lykortas.  And  surely  no  nobler  vision  ever 
presented  itself  to  a  Hellenic  statesman.  We  shall  soon 
see  bat  too  clearly  the  defects  in  the  general  constitution 
of  the  League,  and  the  stiU  gieater  defects  in  the  personal 
character  of  its  great  leader.  But  the  general  objects  of 
both  were  as  wise,  generous,  and  patriotic  as  any  state  or 
any  man  ever  laboured  to  effect  Other  Qreek  statesmen 
had  worked  mainly  for  the  mere  aggrandisement  of  their 
own  cities ;  Perikl^  lived  for  Athens,  AgSsilaos  for  Sparta, 
Epameinondas  for  Thebes ;  but  the  worthies  of  Sikydn 
and  Megalopolis  spent  and  were  spent  in  the  still  nobler 
cause  ci  Hellas.    And  they  came  at  the  right  time.   From  An  earlier 

AHflAr)  1  111  n  • 

one  point  of  view  we  may  be  tempted  to  regret  that  their  ment  of 
lot  had  not  been  cast  in  an  earlier  day,  and  that  an  effec-  ^^^^^ 
tive  Federal  System  had  not  been  long  before  established  ^^,  , , 

desuaDlc 

'  '  *'The  station  of  kings  is,  in  a  moral  sense,  so  unfavonrable,  that 
thofe  who  are  least  prone  to  servile  admiration  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  opposite  error  of  an  uncandid  severity.  '*  Hallam's  Oonstitii- 
tional  HlBtoiy,  ch.  z.  voL  i.  p.  647,  ed.  1846. 
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CHAP.  V.  in  Greece.     The  establishment  of  such  a  system  might 
indeed  have  saved  Greece  from  many  evils ;  but  it  was  at 
once  utterly  impossible  and,  in  the  general  interests  of 
the  world,  utterly  undesirable.     How  impossible  it  was 
we  see  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Grecian  history,  by  the 
nullity  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  by  the  failure  of 
attempts,  like  that  of  LykomM^,  to  establish  even  partial 
Federal  Unions,  by  the  little  which,  after  all,  Aratos  and 
his  successors  were  able  actually  to  effect     And,  if  it  had 
been  possible,   it  was  no  less  clearly  undesirable.      A 
Federal   system  in  the  days  of  Athenian  and  Spartan 
greatness    might   have    spared   Greece   the   miseries  of 
Athenian  and  Spartan  warfare ;  it  might  have  saved  her 
from  Macedonian  conquest ;  ^  it  might  even  have  warded 
off,  or  at  least  delayed,  her  ultimate  subjection  to  Home. 
But  Greece  united  in  a  Federal  bond  could  never  have 
become  the  Greece  which  has  challenged  the  love  and 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.     The  brilliant  develope- 
ment  of  Hellenic  greatness,  alike  in  war,  in  politics,  in 
art,  in  eloquence,  and  in  poetry,  was  inseparably  linked 
to  the  system  of  independent  city-commonwealths.     The 
dissensions  and  the  wars  of  Greece  are  the  price  which 
she  paid  for  becoming  the  world's  teacher  for  all  tima 
Again,  had  Greece  never  sunk  beneath  the  armed  force  of 
Macedonia  and  Rome,  she  would  never  have  won  the 
Macedonian  and  the  Roman  as  the  permanent  apostles  of 
her  civilization  and  intellectual  life.      It  was  well  that 
Greece  was  disunited ;  it  was  well  that  Greece  was  con- 
quered ;  but  it  was  well  also  that  she  should  revive,  if 
only  for  a  moment,  to  give  the  world  the  first  great  ex- 
ttS^^e.  *°^^*®  ^^  ^  poUtical  teaching  of  yet  another  kind     Greece 
•  had  abeady  done  her  work  as  the  land  of  autonomous 

^  Droyseu,  HoUeniBmus,  ii.  508.     Hatte  sicli  die  delphische  Amphi. 
tyonie  zu  einer  nationalen  Verfaasung  auszubilden  vennocht,  so  wtird© 
Pbilipp  mcht  bei  Chaironeia  gekampft  haben. 
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cities ;  she  was  now  to  give  manldiid  a  less  brilliant,   chap.  v. 

but  more  practical,  lesson  in  the  way  of  free  goyem- 

ment  on  a  more  extended  scale.     Positively  indeed  but 

little  was  done ;  all  Greece  was  never  united  even  in  a 

nominal  bond ;  even  all  Peloponnesos  was  at  best  only  b.c.  I9i. 

nominally  united  after  the  true  glory   of  the    League 

had  passed  away.    Yet  it  was  something,  even  in  its 

own  day,  to  restore  freedom  to  a  considerable  portion  of 

Greece,  to  give  the  liberated  cities  some  generations  of 

free  and  orderly  government^  to  render  the  inevitable  fall 

of  Greece  at  once  more  gradual  and  less  disgraceful ;  and 

it  was  yet  more,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  give  to 

the  political  thinkers  of  after  times   one   of  the  most 

valuable  subjects  for  reflection  which  all  ancient  history 

affords. 


§  2.  Origin  and  Early  Growth  of  the  League. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  the  growth  of  Federal  Growth  of 
ideas  in  many  parts  of  Greece  during  the  fourth  century  ideas  in 
before  Christ     The  evils  caused  by  the  disunion  of  the  ^Tf^rth 
great  cities  made  the  smaller  ones  at  last  understand  the  century, 

B.O. 

need  of  a  closer  union  among  themselves.  We  have  there- 
fore seen  several  attempts,  unsuccessful  indeed,  but  still 
marking  the  direction  in  which  men's  thoughts  were  tending, 
at  establishing  Federations  in  several  parts  of  Greece.  Then 
came  the  days  of  Macedonian  conquest  and  Macedonian 
influence.  The  policy  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  set  itself 
agunst  all  Federations,  against  all  unions  of  any  kind. 
Even  Philip  and  Alexander,  chosen  Captains  of  all  Greece 
as  they  boasted  of  being,  would  have  hindered  any  union 
among  Grecian  states  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree 
have  interfered  with  their  supremacy.  Their  SuccessorSy 
the  usurpers  who  rose  and  fell,  even  the  more  lasting 
and  high-minded  dynasty  of  the  Antigonids,  could  afford 


nian 
influence. 
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CHAP.  y.  siUl  less  oonsideration  for  Grecian  freedom.    They  neyer 
Tentnred  to  pat  themselTes  forth  as  the  dioBen  leadcana 
of  Greece,  called  to  that  rank  by  Bomething  which  at  least 
pretended  to  the  character  of  a  national  Yote.     How 
they  maintained  their  influence  we  have  already  seen,  by 
fostering  local  divisions  and  by  supporting  local  iTranniea 
Fiu^r     But  this  state  of  things  naturally  gave  the  Federal  prin- 
reaction     ciplc  au  influence  which  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
^edo-     Modem  Europeans,  accustomed  to  the  compact  monarchies 
of  modem  Europe,  are  apt  to  look  on  the  Federal  system 
as  a  system  of  weakness  and  disunion ;  to  a  Greek  of  the 
third  centuiy  before  Christ,  accustomed  only  to  a  choice  be- 
tween town-autonomy,  local  tyranny,  and  foreign  bcmdage, 
it  presented  itself  as  a  happy  combination,  by  which  freedom 
could  be  made  to  coexist  with  union,  and  therefore  with 
strength.     The  Federal  form  of  government  henceforth 
became  predominant,  and  at  last  almost  universal^  in  the 
independent  portion  of  Greece.     Every  city  which  achieved 
its  own  independence  sought,  by  a  natural  instinct^  to 
maintain  that  independence  by  an  union  with  other  cities. 
And  that  union  was  now  freely  made  upon  terms  from 
which,  a  century  before,  nearly  every  Greek  conmionwealth 
would  have  shmnk  as  an  unworthy  surrender  of  its  separate 
dignity  and  separate  freedom. 

Early  Among  the  cities  which  had  thus  become  disunited 

History  of    -  v     mr         i      . 

Achaia.  through  Macedomau  influence  were  the  cities  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Achaia.  If  we  may  trust  the  half  mythical 
history  of  the  Dorian  migration,  the  Achaians  oi  Pelopon- 
n^os  were  the  only  independent  remnant  of  that  mi^ty 
race  which,  under  the  Pelopid  Kings  of  MykSne,  had  ruled 
over  many  islands  and  all  Argos.^  The  Achaians  fill  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  Greece  of  Homer  and  in  the 

*  Iliad,  0.  108.     IIoAA^iri  r^ouri  wal  "Afyycl  inCvri  Mur^w^. 
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Greece  of  Poljbioe,  but  in  the  Greece  of  ThucydideB  ihey  chap,  y, 
are  utterly  insignificant  Polybioe^  with  a  commendable 
national  pride,  collects  scTeral  instances^  to  show  that,  if 
thej  were  insignificant  in  power,  they  were  at  least  highly 
respected  for  upright  and  honourable  dealing.  No  people 
in  Greece  bore  a  higher  character  either  for  discretion  or 
for  good  faith,  and  they  were  more  than  once  called  upon 
to  act  as  mediators  in  the  dissensicms  of  more 'powerful 
states.  We  are,  however,  more  concerned  with  the  degree 
of  union  which  may  have  existed  among  their  several 
cities  in  times  before  the  growth  of  the  Macedonian  power. 
That  Achaia  then  contained  twelve  cities^  democratically  Early 

^__  ¥T     * 

governed,*  and  united  by  some  sort  of  Federal  tie,  admits  ^^^  the 
of  no  doubt    But,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  these  early  ^^^^^ 
Greek  F^erations,  we  have  no  details  of  the  old  Achaian 
constitution.      There  is  however  no  reason  for  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a  religious  rather  than  a  political 
union,  a  mere  Amphikiyony  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon  at 
Helikg.*    The  whole  history  shows  that  a  real  Federal 
onion  existed  among  them,   and  that,   even  then,  the 
League  sometimes  extended  itself  to  take  in  cities  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  Achaia.     Early  in  the  fourth  century  b.o.  891. 
before  Christ  we  find  the  iEtolian  town  of  Ealyddn  not 
only  an  Achaian  possession,  but  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
Achaian  citizenship.^    Naupaktos  also  appears  as  held  by 
the  Achaians,  but  on  what  terms  is  not  so  clear/   In  every 

*  PoL  ii  89. 

*  PoL  ii.  41.  McT^<m}iray  «/i  tfmuMpariar  r^v  noXirtiw,  Xotw6r  ffSi|  ro^t 
^^  XP^f^ovs  lUxpi  T^i  *AX*^iia^pov  tcai  *i\hnrov  hofuirr^ita  SXKart  fUp 

nkhwfta,  KQ0air€p  tlfy^icafitp,  ip  huioiqforiq  irvrix^^*  Ivtipmrro.     rovro  8*  ^p 
ift,  8i»8ffin  iroXtmp, 
'  Diet  Antiq.  art.  AchaicuBi  Foedos. 

*  Xen.  HelL  iy.  6. 1.  Mrrct  84  rovro  ol  'AxbuoI  %xoprts  KaAv8»ra,  4  rd 
vokauhp  hhrnXias^^  koX  wo^ras  w§woiqfUpoi  roAs  KaXu9mplovSf  ^povptip  ^roy- 
«^forro  fp  adrp. 

*  D^osthenSs  says    (PhQ.  iii.   44)    that    Philip    promiBed   to   Uko 
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CHAP.  T.  account  of  these  transactioiiB  we  find  the  Achaian  people 

spoken  of  as  one  whole,  acting  with  one  will  both  in 

diplomatic  and  military  affairs.      They  placed  Federal 

garrisons  in  cities  endangered  by  the  enemy/  and  com- 

missioned  Federal  ambassadors  to  foreign  powers.^     At 

the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Federal  tie 

Probable    ™^7  ^^^^  heeu  much  less  closely  drawn  than  it  was  in 

fr^iv\f    *^®  revived  Confederation  of  after-times.     Still  that  Con- 

the  bond    federation,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  looked  on  as 

oid^       a  mere  revival  of  a  past  state  of  things  intermpted  for 

League.      ^  while  by  foreign  interference.     We  are  hardly  entitled 

to  judge  whether  it  was  from  any  laxity  in  the  formal 

constitution,  or  only  from  the  fluctuations  of  parties  so 

Achaia       common  in  all  Greek  states,  that  the  Achaian  League  did 

pXpon-  ^  ^^^  ^^7  ™^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  Akamania,  invariably  act  as  an 

nesian       united  body  throughout  the  Peloponnesian  War.     When 

B.C.  481.    that  war   broke  out,   all  the  Achaian   cities    remained 

neutral,  except  Pell6nd,  which  took  the  side  of  Sparta  ;* 

B.O.  418.    but  at  a  later  stage  all  twelve  were  enrolled  as  members 

of  the  Lacedaamonian  alliance.^    Yet^  in  an  intermediate 

B.O.  419.    stage,  we  find  Patrai  at  least  on  the  side  of  Athens, 

and,  under  Athenian  influence^  extending  herself  by  Long 

Walls  to  the  sea.*    During  the  wars  of  Epameindndas, 

Naupaktos  from  the  Achaians  aod  to  give  it  to  the  ^tolians  ;  o^ic  'Axaiwv 
Vtu&woKTov  S/AUfioKw  A/tcuXoii  wopolMffttr ;  Naupaktos,  therefore,  in  B.C. 
841,  was  an  Achaian  possession.  But  we  read  in  Dioddros  (xv.  76)  that 
Epameindndas,  in  B.c.  867,  A^finr  col  Nm^ojcroy  koL  KaXv^pa  ^pavptw 
fAiirup  «>»'  'Axoifiy  'iiK9ve{f>wrw.  If  then  wo  trust  Dioddros,  as  Mr.  Grote 
(x.  866)  seems  to  do,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Achaians  recovered  Naupaktos 
between  Ro.  867  and  b.c.  841.  But  can  we  trust  a  writer  who  seems  to 
think  that  Dym^  needed  deHverance  from  Achaian  oppression  ? 
»  Xen.  iv.  6.  1.     «yM»iip<<y  i^woyK^ovro, 

aU^^J^'  \^'  ^^'  ^'  ^^'  ^^^^  ^®  ^d  Ten^%  supporting  SparU  against 
Ai«os  after  the  Peace  of  Nikias.  Fi- "^    t  -gainsr 

incidlitoilfJ!;  .^^'  f^^^^*'  ''^*^'  "^^  ^  ^*>  ^^^'^  ^^«  Achaians  are 
cmentoUy  mentioned  as  Laced«monian  allies, 
Thuc.  V,  52. 
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Pell^n^  adhered  finnly  to  her  Spartan  policy,  at  a  time   chap.  v. 

when  the  other  cities  were,  to  say  the  least,  less  strenuous  ^^iitorjr  of 

in  the  Spartan  cause.  ^     At  the  same  time  we  also  get  9.0/368. 

Bome  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  the  sereral  cities. 

We  read  of  local  oligarchies,'  which  Epameindndas  found 

and  left  in  possession,  but  which  the  home  Government  of 

Thebes  thought  good  to  expel,  and  to  substitute  democra- 

ries  under  the  protection  of  Theban  harmosts.    This  policy 

did  not  answer,  as  the  lai^ge  bodies  of  exiles  thus  formed 

contrived  to  recover  the  cities,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  far 

more  decided   Spartan  partisanship  than  before.'     But 

these  oligarchies,  probably  introduced  by  Spartan  influence, 

seem  to  have  formed  a  mere  temporary  interruption  to 

that  general  democratic  character  of  the  Achaian  polity 

to  which  Polybios  bears  witness.    Certain  it  is  that  Achaia 

was  democratic  at  the  accession  of  Alexander.     He  es-  Tyranny  of 

tabhshed  as  l^rrant  in  PellSnfi  one  of  her  own  citizens  p^n^n ",  * 

named  Chairou-*    This  Chairdn  was  famous  as  a  wrestler ;  ^^'""or 

B.C.  886. 

he  was  also  a  Platonic  philosopher,  which  leads  Ath^naios 
sarcastically  to  say  that,  in  some  of  the  worst  features  of 
his  tyranny,  he  did  but  cany  out  his  master^s  doctrines  as 

>  Xen.  HeU.  vii.  1.  15,  18.     Affcerwaids  Pellen^  ifl  found  on  the  Theban 
side.    2.  11. 

*  Ih.  yiL  1.  42.     ^part^ovtri  vdrrtt  0/  <r6/ifiaxoi  W  *AxcAm^,  i^ovfUyov 

Woirrci^ci  i  *Ewafuw(Mas,  Zrr€  fii)  ^vya8ev<rai  rohs  KpttrUrrovs,  fi-^r^  voAi- 
rtlw  fttrturriiirai,  &c . 

'lb.  vii.  1.  41 — 8.     Grote,  x.  865.     Helwing,  Oeachichte  dea  Ach- 
Bundea,  p.  225. 

*  PteudO'Dem.  v.r.v.  'AXc|.  12.  'Axmol  >Ur  0/  ir  n§\owoyn^T^  HfitaoKpo" 
ToGrro,  ro^mw  V  ir  ncAAl(i^  n)y  aoraX^XvKC  rd^  9^fio¥  6  MoiccSfl^r  ixfiaXo^p 
"T^v  roXnmr  rohs  wXtUrovt,  r^  8*  ^Ktiwmw  rots  oU4rats  8^8«»«cf,  Xtdprnim  84  r^y 
»«Xawn)jf  r^patvor  ^Kwricrn^w,  Pana.  vii  27.  7.  Kor/Xwrf  [Xalfwv] 
«0AiTc(ai^,  kiuX  9om7p,  rify  4p  ncXXifr);,  9&pop  r6  Iwi^oPtirwrov  -rapA 
'AX({^pov  rov  ^tkhnrov  XafiJ^,  r^poirof  worpHos  riis  aihod  Kvraariivai, 
"^  Gbaiidn  could  not  therefore  be,  as  Dr.  Elder  (Diet.  Biog.  art.  Chsron) 
thinks,  the  same  as  the  Chair6n  who  is  mentioned  bj  Plutarch  (Alex.  8), 
for  the  latter  was  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis,  while  both  PauBanias  and 
Athenaios  distinctly  mark  Chairdn  the  Tyrant  as  a  citizen  of  PcUend. 

B 
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CHAP.  y.  to  the  commmiity  of  goods  and  womeit^  How  PeUtefi 
had  offended  the  Macedonian  King  we  know  not^  but  it 
appearo  that  the  efitablishment  of  the  tyranny  waa  accom- 
panied by  the  expulsion  of  a  Uirge  proportion  of  the 
citizens.'  This  seems  to  mark  some  special  ground  of 
quarrel  with  the  particular  city  of  PelldnS ;  for  Alexander 
would  hardly  have  thus  punished  a  single  town  for  the  share 
which  all  Achaia  had  taken  in  the  resistance  to  his  father 
at  Chair6neia.'  The  presence  of  this  domestic  Tyrant 
prevented  PelldnS  from  joining  with  the  other  Achaian 
cities  in  the  moTement  against  the  Macedonian  dominion 

B,a  880.  set  on  foot  by  Agis,  King  of  Sparta.^  After  the  disastrous 
battle  in  which  Agis  fell,  the  Achaians  and  Eleians  are 
said  to  have  been  condemned,  by  the  anomalous  body 
which  then  issued  decrees  in  the  name  oi  Greece,  to  pay 
a  hundred  talents' as  indemnity  to  Megalopolis,  which  had 
embraced  the  Macedonian  cause  and  had  stood  a  siege  at 
the  hands  of  the  allies.^  The  establishment  of  Chairdn 
by  Alexander  was  the  beginning  of  the  system  which  was 
more  fully  carried  out  by  the  succeeding  Macedonian 
Kings.  Kassander  held  seyeral  of  the  cities  with  his 
garrisons,   which  were  driven   out  by  AristodSmos  the 

^  Athen.  xL  lid.  Xedptty  6  ncAAi|y€i)j^,  is  ov  ia&¥ov  UXjirtsvi  iirx^^MK^y, 
dWil  KOA  HcyoKp^rci,  Koi  oZros  oZv  rfjs  warpltos  viKpws  rvptanr^avs  oil  fioyor 
rods  dplarovs  r£y  irohxrw  k^Kitiurtw,  cUAcI  koI  rois  rmSrmp  MXois  ret  tm/j^ara 
TWff  5c(nror«v  x^f^^^^^^^f  "^^  '''^  ixttywif  ywauccu  trvy^Kurt  vftds  yd/iov 
Mumvloar  roSr*  ci^cX^dch  lie  r^r  KoXais  IIoAiTc(af  icc^  r»y  v9p€t96/tMp  N^/cmr. 

*  Pseudo-DenL  u.s. 

*  Paus.  yii.  6.  5.  Tov  fiJ^p  4y  XoupuvMit^  ^Odintw  r*  iyirrut  lud  Mcucc^vMr 
[woKifMni]  ol  *Axcuo\  lUr^vx"^^* 

*  iBsch.  Etes.  165.  *HA.cibi  8*  mhois  [AaifMhufJuopiois'\  9ViJi4»er€fid\ovTo  koI 
*Axiol  ir4sfT€s  wKi^y  TltWriyaivy  ical  *Ap«a9i«  wtura  vKi^y  Mry^^s  Wacwi, 
Avn;  tk  iiroKtopKfiTO,  «c.r.A. 

»  Q.  Curt.  vi.  1.  19,  20.  They  were  condemned  by  the  "  ConcUiam 
GrsecOTom."  So  Dioddros  (zvii  78)  speaks  of  rd  Kowdy  rw  'EAA^mm^ 
tnfy4ipioy.  That  is  to  say,  Alexander's  synod  at  Corinth.  See  abore,  p.  129. 
Tet  it  is  possible  that  Dioddros  may  here  too  have  been  dreaming  of  the 
Amphiktyons. 
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general  of  AntigonoB  from  Patrai,  Aigion,  and  Dyme/  ohap.  y. 
In  the  case  of  Pfttrai  and  Aigion,  this  expulsion  is  spoken  b.c.  aii. 
of  by  onr  informant  as  a  liberation/  but  the  Dymaians  under  the 
resisted  the  liberators  in  the  cause  of  what  the  same^^^^®^^' 
historian  calls  their  independence.'    Whateyer  we  make 
of  this  language,  it  at  least  points  to  a  difference  of 
political  feeling  in  the  different  citieSb    DSmStrios  also, 
in  the  days  when  the  son  of  the  King  of  Asia  gave  him- 
self out  as  the  champion  of  Grecian  freedom,  expelled 
Kassandei^s  garrison  from  Boura,  and  gare  to  that  city  b.o.  sos. 
also  something  which  is  spoken  of  as  independence/    But 
when  DSmStrios  became  King  of  Macedonia,  he  seems  to  b.c.  294. 
have  walked  in  the  way  of  his  predecessors,  and  both  he  and 
his  son  Antigonos  are  mentioned  among  the  princes  under 
whom  some  of  the  cities  were  occupied  by  Macedonian 
garrisons  and  others  by  local  Tyrants.'    At  what  moment  under 
the  League  definitely  fell  asunder  it  is  hard  to  say :  the  Oonatas, 
process,  doubtless,  was  gradual;  but  as  Antigonos  Gonatas*  b^288. 
is  mentioned  among  the  Eiogs  who  had  a  hand  in  the  evil 
work;  and,  as  it  was  at  no  yery  advanced  stage  of  his 

1  Diod.  xiz.  66. 

*  lb.  ndrrpas  fthf  ^Acvtf^pwirc  ....  rots  Alyiffvo'c  Kurd  ^6yfiM  r4y  ^Acv- 
B^pUar  fimtXApuofs  AwoKsa-turrilatu, 

*  lb.     na^0caAif«rrfff  dXX^Kws  dt^4x^v$€u  rf f  oArwiiioM. 

^  lb.  XX.  103.     Anft^rptos  ....  BoSpw  fi^p  Ktwd  tcpdn-os  c]Xff,  Kol  roit 

B  PoL  ii.  41.  Paiuaxiias  (vli  7.  1)  strangely  aays  that  no  Achaian  city 
bat  PeU^dnS  was  eTear  under  a  Tyrant,  seemingly  confounding  the  time  of 
Alexander  with  that  of  the  Antigonids  ;  rvpdanmp  t§  y^  ir\i|y  lit AXi(n}f 
al  SbJuu  v^Xius  r^v  Xf^^^  iftirra  d)wti(ms  iaxiicf<raM. 

'  Antigonos  Gonatas  first  began  to  play  a  prominent  part  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  about  B.C.  288,  when  he  was  left  in  command  of  Ddmdtrios' 
garrisons  in  Greeoe.  This  was  probably  the  time  when  Antigonos  com- 
pleted the  dissolution  of  the  League.  Its  complete  dissolution  is  ex- 
pressed by  Polybios  (ii  40,  41)  in  the  words  Korrd  w6XiP  9iaXifehfTas  ro3 
rmv  *KxBu4h  40twn  M  rwy  4it  MaKc|oy(cu  fic^ikimv.  The  formula  ht 
M«cct«»<«  may  well  express  D^dtrioe  and  Antigonos  when  they  were 
not  in  actual  possession  of  the  Macedonian  throne.  Cf.  Niebuhr,  Lect 
on  Anc.  Hist  iii  259,  Bag.  Tr.     Strabo,  yiii.  c.  7.  (vol.  ii.  p.  220). 
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CHAP.  T.  reign  that  the  cities  began  again  to  draw  together,  it 

Final  Dis-  would  seem  that  the  period  of  complete  isolation  csjinot 

^e^oid^  ^  have  been  very  long,  and  that  the  work  of  reunion  must 

L««g««-  have  been  found  proportionably  easy. 

Twelve  ^^  twelve  cities  of  the  original  League,  as  enumerated 

di^      by  Polybios,*  were  Helikfe,  Olenos,  Patrai,  Dymft,  Pharai, 
Tritaia^  Leontion,  Aigeira,   Pell^nS,  Aigion,  Boura,    and 
Keryneia.     Of  these  HelikS  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  chief;  its  great  temple  of  Poseiddn'  was  the  seat  of  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  Achaian  people,  and  the  city  was 
Loss  of      probably  also  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government'    But 
[B.V  87S,]  HelikS  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  site 
wd  of       covered  by  the  sea,  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
League.*    Olenos  also  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  ^  at 
some  time  before  the  revival  of  the  League,  so  that  ten  cities 
only  were  left.     Of  these,  since  the  loss  of  Helik^  Aigion 
was  the  greatest.*    It  was  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  revived  League  in  the  very  latest  times,*  as 

»  Pol.  ii.  41. 

>  See  Strabo,  1.  viii.  c.  7.  p.  220.     Pans.  yii.  24.  5. 
'  Not  necessarilj,  for  Eordneia  was  the  reUgious  centre  of  Bceotia,  while 
Thebes  was  the  political  head. 

*  Pans.  yii.  24.  6,  et  seqq.  Strabo,  ii.s.  Pol.  ii  41.  This  destruction 
is  by  Pausanias  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  Poseiddn  at  some  suppliants  being 
dragged  away  from  his  altar.  In  this,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viiL  88)  says, 
'*we  perceive  a  symptom  of  some  violent  political  agitation." 

*  See  Leake,  Morea,  ii.  157.  Thirlwall,  viii  90.  The  expression  of 
Strabo,  oi)  avy9K$o4ffris,  might,  by  itself,  have  inclined  one  to  Colonel 
Leake's  view  that  Olenos  survived  till  the  Roman  times,  and  refused  to 
join  the  revived  Achaian  League.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bishop 
Thirlwall  is,  as  usual,  right.  Had  Olenos  remained  as  a  considerable  city 
during  the  time  of  the  second  League,  we  could  hardly  fail  to  have  come 
across  some  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of  Polybios.  And  Polybios  him- 
self distinctly  implies  that  Olenos  had  perished  before  his  day.  ii.  41. 
To0ro  9*  ^y  iK  MScica  «tfAe«#ir,  As  iri  tcai  pvv  avfificdy^i  Sicyt^iy,  vAi|y 
*ttK4¥ov  teak  *EA./inyf  r^i  irp6  rtiv  AMwerputw  ^&w6  %aKiffinis  tutrtatoBtioT^s. 
It  is  an  important  point  in  the  Federal  history  that  the  revived  League 
joined  by  all  the  Achaian  cities  which  still  existed. 

*  Pans.  vii.  7.  2.  7  ib.  vii.  24.  4. 
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it  most  probably  had  been  during  ihe  later  days  of  the  ceap.  v. 
earlier  one.     Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  Federal  union 
under  the  old  system,  of  the  titles  and  duties  of  the 
Federal  magistrates,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.     In  a 
curious  story  told  by  Strabo  when  recording  the  destruc-  Tnces  of 
tion  of  HelikS,  we  find  a  distinct  mention  of  the  Federal  action 
Assembly  as  something  appealed  to  and  passing  a  vote ;  SJfjid 
but  we  also  find  the  rote  as  distinctly  disobeyed  by  the  I^ga«- 
contumacious  canton  of  HelikS.^ 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  Gaulish  inyasion,  ten  Achaian 
cities  existed,  but  there  was  no  Achaian  League.    The  ten 
cities  were  ten  distinct  political  units ;  some  of  them  too 
were  held  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  others  by  local  Tyrants. 
It  was  the  interest  of  every  Macedonian  prince  to  prolong 
this  state  of  things ;  it  was  the  interest  of  every  Achaian, 
and  indeed  of  every  Greek,  to  put  the  speediest  possible 
end  to  it    At  last  the  &vourable  moment  came.    Several  Begin- 
of  the  Kings  were  dead;  Pyrrhos  was  absent  in  Italy ;  the reyived 
Macedonia  was  in  utter  confusion.    The  cities  of  Patrai  u^^'of 
and  Dym6,  which,  since  the  desertion  of  Olenos,  were  the  Patrw  and 
two  most  western  cities  of  the  Achaian  shore,  took  the  [b.c.  280.] 
first  steps  towards  the  revival  of  the  old  confederacy.* 
The  inland  cities  of  Tritaia  and  Pharai  soon  joined  them,  of  Tritaia 
aq^  these  four  became  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Federal  ^numL 
republic  of  PeloponnSsos.     Their  union  was  looked  on  so 
completely  as  a  mere  revival  of  a  past  lawful  state  of 
things  that  its  terms  were  not  publicly  recorded  on  a 
pillar,  as  was  usually  done  with  treaties  between  separate 

1  The  **  lonians  expelled  from  Helike  ;"  that  is,  probably  their  descend- 
ants in  Asia,  ask  either  for  the  actoal  image  of  Poseiddn,  or  at  least  for 
leave  to  make  a  model  of  it.  The  people  of  Helike  refuse,  the  lonians 
appeal  to  the  Federal  body  (Strabo,  p.  221),  oi)  96vt»p  9^,  wdfti^ai  wp6t  r6 
Koiwdv  r»p  'Axotuiy'  'r&v  tk  i^7i^urafi4ifwiff  ovK  As  UToKoOffeu.  If  one  can 
trust  the  details  of  such  a  story,  the  word  W/a^oi  might  imply  that  the 
Federal  Assembly  was  in  session,  and  not  at  Helikl. 

»  PoL  ii.  41.     See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  204. 
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CHAP.  T.  Orecian  states,  and  as  was  done  in  after  times  on  the 
accession  of  fresh  cities  to  the  League/    Of  the  ciicum- 
stances  of  their  union  we  know  nothing ;   Poljbios  does 
not  mention  the  presence  either  of  garrisons  or  of  l^rrants 
in  these  particuLir  cities;  his  words  might  seem  rather 
to  imply  that  they  were  free  from  either  scourge,  bat 
only  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  had  led  to  an 
opposition  of  feelings  and  interests  among  them.'    As  to 
the  next  stages  of  the  process  the  historian  is  more  ex- 
plidi     Aigion  had  a  ganison,  Boura  and  Keiyneia  were 
Union  of    ruled  by  l^rants.    Fire  years  after  the  union  of  Patrai 
^^275,]  ^^d  Dymd,  the  people  of  Aigion  themselyes  expelled  their 
Boura,       garrison  and  joined  the  UnioiL    Boura  was  freed,  and  its 
Tyrant  slain,  by  the  people  of  the  city,  aided  by  their 
abeady  liberated  brethren."    Iseas,  the  Tyrant  of  Keiy- 
neia^ watching  the  course  of  events  and  seeing  that  he 
would  probably  be  the  next  attacked,   Toluntarily  sur- 
rendered his  power,  and,  having  obtained  security  for  his 
andKery.  q^^  safety,  he  annexed  his  city  to  what  Polybios^  now 
for  the  first  time,  calls  by  the  proud  titie  of  the  Achaian 
League/ 
Eztenaion      Seven  cities  were  now  in  strict  union ;  we  know  not  the 

of  the  -  . 

Leagaeto  Bteps  by  which  the  two  eastern  towns  of  Aigeira  and 
"^  Pdllend  were  recovered,  but  their  annexation  i^uld  not 

1  Pol.  ii.  41.  od84  ffr^KiiP  Mipx^t  mtitfiaip^i  rmp  wiK^mw  rodrmv  vc^  t^s 
trvfMoXtrtlat,  Cf.  xxT.  1.  xxvi.  1.  ro^s  SpKovs,  toi)j  p^fuws,  ris  an^Xor,  d 
<rw4x^i  rijy  KOiyiiiy  ervfiwoXtrelay  ijfuSv, 

Pol.  U.8.  noTpcii  lif^^earro  avfjuippor€iF  Kot  Avfuuoi .  .  .  ^p^orro  fjiierawa4' 
aatfT€s  ovfjuppoyuy.  His  general  description  does  not  imply  that  every  city 
had  either  a  garrison  or  a  Tyrant.  <nW/9i|  wduras  tiU  «^\cis  x«P«^«^«»  <*^* 
wJrtfy  iyayricfs  rd  irvfi^poy  dytuf  dW'4hais'  i^  ot  avy^w^  T«b  fiky  adrmy 
ifi^po6povs  y4ytir$m  .  .  ,  .  tAs  9k  letd  rvpayy^l&Sai. 

»  The  words  4^s  «i  rodrois  Bo6pwt  rby  r^pwyoy  dirowrc(i>c(yre5  (Pol. 
ii.  41)  followed  presently  by  iwoKmKdra  ik  r^y  4y  tf  Bo^p^  r6payyy  9iA 
Md^ov  Kol  T*y  *AxaM0y  show  the  combined  action  of  the  Bonrians  them- 
selves and  of  the  confederate  cities. 

*  lb.     npos4efiK§  T^y  T4Xty  wp6s  r6  r^y  *Kxoumy  e^imi/ia. 
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hare  been  long  delayed ;  and  the  inland  city  of  Leontion,    phap.  v. 

already  hemmed  in  by  the  territoiy  of  the  liberated  towna^ 

niiist  hare  been  recoTered  even  sooner.     The  ten  cities 

of  Achaia  Proper  thus  formed  the  reyired  League  in  its 

first  estate,  and  for  about  thirty  years  they  grew  up  in 

peace  and  obscurity.     Their  yery  insignificance  was  no 

doubt  among  their  advantages,  as  sheltering  them  from 

the  notice  of  enemies.     A  germ  of  freedom  was  thus 

allowed  to  grow  steadily  up  in  a  comer  of  Greece,  which, 

if  it  had  appeared  at  Athens  or  Corinth,  would  have  been 

at  once  crushed  in  the  bud«    One  city  indeed,  immediately 

after  the  reconstruction  of  the  League,  suffered  a  blow 

which  forms  almost  the  whole  of  the  external  history  of 

Achaia  during  this  period.    The  people  of  Patrai  crossed 

over  to  help  the  iE!tolians>  with  whom  they  were  then  on 

friendly  terms,  in  their  struggle  with  the  Gaulish  invaders. 

The  Patrian  contingent  suffered  so  severely  that  this  loss,  Lom  siu- 

combined  with  the  general  poverty  of  the  time,  led  most  p^^  ^ 

of  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the  city  of  Patrai,  and  to  found  thoGaulish 

war, 

smaller  towns  in  the  adjoining  territory.^  It  does  not  b.c.  279, 
however  appear  that  this  process  at  all  affected  the  po- 
litical position  of  Patrai  as  an  Achaian  city;  the  in- 
habitants of  Argyra^  Bolimd,  and  the  other  countiy  towns, 
doubtless  letained  their  Patrian  fi-anchise,  just  like  Athe- 
luan  citizens  living  in  an  Attic  Ddmos.  And  indeed  the 
Gaulish  invasion  itself,  by  its  temporary  overthrow  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  must  have  conferred  indirect  benefits 
on  the  League  in  general  which  tar  more  than  counter- 
balanced any  losses  sustained  by  the  single  city  of  PatraL 
UBobserved^  apparently,  and  uncared  for,  the  ten  Achaian 

^  Pwifl.  yil  18.  6.  icoFTcl  X'^P'"^  ^^  ^iK^pyias  ia'icM^0rf<rw,  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  these  small  townships  were  all  reunited  to  Patrai  by  Augustus 
Csaar,  and  the  restored  city  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Koman  colony.  These 
townships  mufft  be  the  lUn-p§is  luA  t6  lurik  roGro  ffvvr9\m6v  in  FoL  zL  8. 
^  V.  94,  for  a  similar  phrase  about  another  town.  Strabo  (vol.  iii.  p.  224) 
says  that  each  of  the  original  twelve  cities  consisted  of  eighteen  triiwi. 
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OHAP.  T.  cities  had  time  to  strengthen  their  habits  of  fireedom  and 
Quiet  and  good  goTemment^  to  deyelope  their  political  constitution, 
growth      and  gradually  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  day  when 

LeiS^e.     *•»«"•  I^ag^«  ^as  *o  »*«?  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  champion 
B- c.  280-   of  Grecian  freedom  and  as  one  of  the  great  political  lights 

of  Greece  and  the  world. 


Names  of 

indiyi- 

duals. 


Markos  of 
Keryueia. 


B.O.  255. 


B.C.  229. 


Markoa 
probably 
the  tnie 
Founder 
of  the 
League. 


During  this  time  there  are  only  two  names  of  indiyiduab 
which  we  can  connect  with  the  course  of  our  histoiy; 
these  are  two  citizens  of  the  small  town  of  Keryneia,  Iseas 
and  Markos.  Of  neither  of  them  is  much  recorded,  bat 
quite  enough  to  make  us  wish  that  we  knew  more.  Of 
Markos  we  shall  hear  again,  and  always  honourably; 
Polybios  gives  his  whole  career  the  highest  praise;^ 
twenty  years  after  his  first  appearance  he  was  chosen  the' 
first  sole  General  of  the  League ;'  twenty-six  years  later 
stilly  the  noble  old  man^  stUl  in  the  active  service  of  his 
countiy,  perished  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  pirates  of 
niyria.'  But  it  is  the  earlier  exploits  of  Markos  which 
we  desire  to  know  more  in  detail.  He  would  ahnost 
appear  to  have  been  the  Washington  of  the  original 
League,  though  his  fame  has  been  obscured  by  the  later 
and  more  brilliant  services  of  Aratos.  A  day  came  when 
the  deliverance  of  Boura  seemed  a  small  matter  compared 
to  the  deliverance  of  Sikydn  and  Akrokorinthos ;  but,  in 
the  day  of  the  deliverance  of  Boura^  that  small  success 
was  of  greater  moment  than  the  greatest  successes  of  later 
and  more  prosperous  times.  The  very  name  of  the  hero, 
Italian  rather  than  Greek,*  raises  curiosity  as  to  his  origin 
and  histoiy.     He  was  a  citizen  of  Keryneia^  but  we  find 

^  Pol.  il  10.     MdpKos  6  KtpvytbSf  Mjp  fdana  ril  ^Uata  r^  kou^  rw9 

«  Pol.  ii.  43.  »  Pol.  ii  10. 

*  Brandstater  (Geschichte  iEtoliens,  202)  makes  the  true  fonn  Mdfyos  and 
not  MdfMcos.  But  would  not  Mdpyos  be  a  name  quite  as  strange  on  other 
l^roundB  t    I  foUow  Thirlwall  and  Bekker's  Polybios. 
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bim  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  League,  and  apparently  chap.  v. 
as  the  leader  of  its  councils,  at  a  time  when  Kerjneia 
itself  was  still  under  the  sway  of  its  Tyrant     Markos  was 
the  chief  leader*  in  the  movement,  of  whatever  nature  it 
was,  by  which  the  liberated  cities  were  able  to  extend 
their  help  to  the  patriots  of  Bonra.     It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Markos  can  have  been  at  this  time  an  in- 
habitant of  his  native  town ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  was  an  exile  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  who  offered 
his  services  to  the  infant  League,  and  was  most  likely 
admitted  to  the  citizenship  of  one  of  its  members.     Iseas  iseas  of 
again,  the  Tyrant  of  Markos'  own  city,  is  a  man  of  whom  aM^tM 
we  should  gladly  know  more.     He  was  the  first  of  several  *^®  '^' 
Tyrants  who  had  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  to  give 
up  their  ill-gotten  and  dangerous  power,  and  to  confine 
their  ambition  within  the  bounds  of  such  honours  as 
a  free  state  can  confer  upon  its  citizens.    If  Markos  was 
the  precursor,  in  some  respects  the  nobler  precursor,  of 
Aratos,  Iseas  may  well  have  been  the  worthy  precursor  of 
Lydiada&     We  must  always  remember  what  a  Greek  Nature  of 
Tyranny  was.     It  was  royal,  or  more  than  royal,  power  Tyranniefc 
possessed  by  one  man  in  a  state  where  monarchy  was 
not  the  lawful  constitution.     It  therefore  necessarily  im- 
plied the  internal  political  bondage  of  the  city.     At  this 
period  of  Grecian  history  a  Tyranny  ako  commonly  im- 
plied, what  in  earlier  times  it  did  not,  a  state  of  external 
dependence  on  a  foreign  power.     The  Tyrant  ruled  under  Difference 
Macedonian  protection,  often  by  the  help  of  Macedonian  the  earlier 
troops.     The  Tyrannies  of  this  age  were  therefore,  for  the  Ty'lii^iL. 
most  part,  something  far  worse  than  the  earlier  Tyrannies 
of  Peisistratos  or  even  of  Periander.     Two  widely  different 
periods,  in  both  of  which  Tyrannies  were  common,  are 
divided  by  a  long  interval.    During  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth,  Tyranny  was  rare 

1  Pol.  ii  41.     Atd  MdpKov  icai  rtty  *Kxwmv. 
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CRAP.  V.  in  Greece  proper,  and  almosi  unknown  in  the  chief  cities.* 
The  Tyrant  of  the  old  times,  Peisistratos  of  Athens  <a 
Kleisthen^  of  Sikydn,  was  a  party  leader,  who  oommonly 
reigned  with  the  good  will  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
citizens  ;  at  all  events  nothing  hindered  him  from  seeking 
either  the  external  greatness  or  the  internal  splendour  of 
B.G.  625-   his  city.    Corinth  was  neyer  so  great  as  under  Periander, 

KQK 

B.C.  530-   Of  Samos  so  great  as  under  PolykratSs.     But  the  l^yrant 
^^'  of  the  Macedonian  age  oommonly  obtained  his  power  by 

sheer  violence,  and  ruled  simply  by  the  spears  of  foreign 
mercenaries.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere 
word  I^rant,  in  its  Greek  use,'  expresses  only  the  illegal 
nature  of  the  Tyrant's  power,  and  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  oppressive  exercise  of  it  The  l^rant's  position 
indeed  offered  eveiy  opportunity  of  oppression  and  every 
temptation  to  oppress,  but  the  position  itself  does  not 
necessarily  convict  a  man  of  cruelty  or  rapacity.  When 
the  Tyrant  came  to  his  power  by  hereditary  succession, 
the  son  would  often  be,  like  the  younger  Dionysios,  if 
weaker,  at  all  events  less  oppressive  than  his  father.  In 
the  later  period  Tyrannies  were  less  commonly  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  the  son  than  in  the  earlier,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  absolute 
power  may  now,  from  another  set  of  causes,  have  some- 
times fallen  into  better  hands,  and  have  been  employed 
for  better  purposes.     Tyranny  was  now  quite  common 

^  Tyrants  were  common  enough  at  this  time  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere 
among  the  colonial  Greeks,  but  there  were  very  few  in  Old  Greece  between 
the  fall  of  the  Peisistiatids  and  the  age  of  the  Successon.  Euphrdn  at 
Sikydn  and  Timophan^  at  Corinth  are  the  moat  famous  exceptions.  The 
Thessalian  Tyrants  have  perhaps  more  in  common  with  the  Tyrannies  of 
the  later  period,  of  which  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  beginning. 

'  See  above,  p.  22.  I  do  not  see  the  gain  of  substituting,  with  Mr.  Qrote, 
the  word  **  Despot "  for  "  Tyrant "  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  r^paanms. 
Whichever  we  use  must  be  used  in  a  fixed  technical  sense,  differing  some- 
what from  its  usual  modem  meaning.  Europe  now  contains  several 
Despots,  but  only  one  rfipeavof. 
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and  familiar;  though  hereditary  dynaatiea  were  seldom  ohat. t. 
founded,  yet  many  dties  were  under  the  goyemment  of 
sereral  TjnoktB  in  uninterrupted  succession ;  republican 
goyemment  may  often  haye  been  unknown  to  two  or  three 
generations  of  citizens.^  In  such  an  age»  a  man  ambitious 
of  power,  and  to  whom  no  nobler  way  of  obtaining  it 
presented  itself,  may  haye  grasped  at  the  Tyranny  as  his 
only  path  to  greatness,  without  the  least  intention  of  in- 
flicting any  wanton  oppression  upon  his  countrymea'  It 
iB  dear  that  there  were  the  same  sort  of  differences  among 
the  Greek  instruments  of  Macedonia  as  we  haye  seen  in 
our  own  times  among  the  Italian  instruments  of  Austria.' 
No  fiiir  person  would  confound  the  goyemment  of  the 
deposed  ruler  of  Tuscany  with  the  goyemment  of  the 
deposed  ruler  of  Naples.  But  Greece  saw,  what  Italy 
has  not  seen,  Tyrants  pradent  and  noble-minded  enough 
to  lay  down  the  Tyranny  of  their  own  will,  and  honestly 
to  adapt  themselyes  to  a  change  which  they  could  not, 
and  may  not  haye  wished  to,  ayert  Such  was  the  noble 
Lydiadas  of  Megalopolis,  whom  we  shall  soon  meet  with 
as  one  of  the  brightest  glories  of  the  League.    Such  may 

1  When  AiatoB  delivered  Corinth  in  B.o.  248,  the  Corinthians  had  not 
had  the  keys  of  their  own  city  since  the  time  of  Philip — ^ninety-fiye  years. 
Phit  Arat  28. 

'  "The  Tyrants  oonsLsting  of  his  [Antigonos  Gonatas']  partisans  were 
men  of  very  different  characters :  some  were  moderate  and  bearahle 
persons,  while  others  were  extremely  eroel."  Kiebnhr,  Lect.  on  Anc. 
Hist  iii.  259. 

*  An  objection  may  he  brought  against  a  parallel  between  the  Oreek 
Tyrants  and  "  legitimate  "  mlers  like  the  deposed  Italian  Princes.  Bat 
all  the  dynasties  lately  reigning  in  Italy  reigned  only  by  yirtne  of  treaties 
contracted  by  foreign  powers,  to  which  those  who  alone  were  concerned 
were  no  parties.  The  Princes  of  Lorraine,  though  one  of  them  wss 
probably  the  best  despot  that  eyer  reigned  in  Europe,  had  really  less  right 
in  Tuscany  than  the  old  Visconti  had  in  Milan.  This  sort  <^  legitimacy 
was  something  quite  unknown  in  old  Greece,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  a  specimen  had  appeared,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  individual 
ruler  or  a  whole  dynasfy,  Greek  political  thinkeis  would  have  set  it  down 
as  a  case  of  rvpatn^ts  rather  than  of  lawful  /So^'iAc/o. 
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OHAP.  T.  well  haye  been  laeas  of  Keiyneia  in  its  earlier  days.  And 
it  must  have  required  yet  greater  yigour  in  Iseas  to  set 
such  an  example '  than  it  required  in  Lydiadas^  a  gene- 
ration later,  to  follow  it.  For  Iseas,  when  alarmed  for 
the  security  of  his  power,  did  not  fly,  as  many  a  meaner 
tyrant  has  done,  and  leave  his  city  to  its  fate ;  he  did  not 
ask  his  royal  patron  for  support  against  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  freedom ;  he  laid  down  his  power,  and,  trusting 
to  the  faith  of  the  Confederate  cities,  he  himself  annexed 
Keryneia  to  the  League.'  Of  his  subsequent  career  we 
know  nothing ;  Polybios  does  not  tell  us  whether  Iseae^ 
like  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos,  lived  to  know  how  much 
reaily  greater  in  the  position  of  the  repubUcan  magiatiHte 
than  that  of  the  despotic  prince.  But  the  conduct  of 
Iseas  shows  a  prudence  or  a  magnanimity,  or  rather  an 
union  of  the  two,  which  at  once  stamps  him  as  no 
common  man.  And  it  is  honourable  to  the  otherwise 
insignificant  town  of  Keryneia  to  have  produced  the  only 
two  men  whose  names  we  know  during  this  first  period 
of  the  League's  history,  and  both  of  them  men  of  whom 
the  little  that  we  know  makes  us  anxious  for  a  more 
intimate  knowledge. 

1  I  know  of  only  one  clear  example  of  a  Greek  T3niuit  in  the  earlier 
period  willingly  surrendering  his  power.  This  is  Kadmos,  Tyrant  of  K^ 
contemporary  with  the  Persian  War,  who  gave  up  his  Tyranny — Atedy  tc 
cTroi  ica2  Scwvi;  hrt6vros  o{i9w6sf  dXXct  dvd  Bucato<Hfinnf  is  lUffov  K^m"!  mrra- 
d«2s  rii¥  dpxf^y  (Herod,  rii.  164).  He  did  not  however,  like  Lydiadas, 
remain  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  city  where  he  had  ruled. 

There  is  also  the  story  of  the  contemplated  abdication  of  Maiandrioa  of 
Samos.     Herod,  iii.  142. 

>  The  article  Iseas  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  hardly  does  justice  to 
our  Eeryneian  Tyrant.  Mr.  Bunbury  says  that  Iseas  ''judged  it  prudent 
to  provide  for  his  personal  safety  by  voluntarily  abdicating  the  sovereign 
power,  whereupon  Ceryneia  immediately  joined  the  Achaians,"  as  if  Iseas 
had  no  hand  in  uniting  Keryneia  with  the  League.  Now  the  words  of 
Polybios  (ii.  41)  are  chrotfc/Kcyor  rijv  dpxijy  wa2  XafiAy  rd  wurrd  wapd  rmy 
'Ax^umr  ihr^p  r^s  dff^HtXelas  wpos49fiK€  r^y  fSXiy  irpds  r6  rmy  ^Kxpumy 
<r6^r7ifjM.  This  surely  implies  that  Iseas,  just  like  Lydiadas,  was  himself 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  union. 
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§  3.  Of  the  Aehaian  Federal  Constitution,  chap.  v. 

It  must  haye  been  in  the  course  of  these  years,  during 
which  the  League  was  growing  up  in  peaceful  obscurity, 
that  that  Federal  Constitution  was  formed  which  was  after- 
wards extended  oyer  so  large  a  portion  of  Greece.    As 
usual,  howeyer,  we  haye  to  frame  our  account  of  it  from 
incidental  notices,   from   general   panegyrics,   and  from 
records  of  particular  changes  in  detail.     We  cannot  lay 
our  hands  on  any  one  document,  on  any  Declaration  of 
Independence,   on   any  formally  enacted   Federal    Con- 
stitution, to  act  as  a  decisiye  authority  in  our  inquiries. 
We  may  console  ourselyes  with   the   thought   that  an 
inquirer  at  any  equal  distance  of  time  will  haye  to  frame  . 
his  picture  of  the  British  Constitution  from  information  of 
exactly  the  same  kind.     Certainly  he  will  not  find  any  one 
authoritatiye  document  clearly  setting  forth  the  powers 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  or  exactly  defining  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  Priyilege  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject.    Still  less  will  he  find  any 
such  document  setting  forth  such  hardly  less  important 
points  as  the  nature  of  Goyemment  and  of  Opposition,  or 
explaining  the  exact  constitution  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
functions  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.     But, 
though  no  such  document  has  suryiyed  to  our  time,  we 
haye  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Aehaian  Constitution, 
unhke  the  British  Constitution,  was  enacted  and  recorded 
by  public  authority.     The  first  union  of  the  four  towns 
was  looked  on  as  a  mere  revival  of  the  old  League,  pro- 
bably on  the  laxer  terms  of  union  on  which  that  old 
League  seems  to  have  been  formed.     We  have  seen  that 
it  did  not  hinder  Patrai  from  acting  independently  of  his 
confederates  in  the  (Gaulish  War^  just  as  we  saw  PellSnS, 

'  See  above,  p.  247. 
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CHAP.  Y.  under  the  old  League,  acting  independently  of  its  oon- 

Probable  federates  in  the  Peloponn^ian  War/  Such  a  course  would 

ofThe  ^"  have  been  contrary  to  every  principle  of  the   Federal 

ConaStu-  Constitution  in  the  days  of  its  maturity.    Most  probably, 

tion,  when  all  the  surviving  Achaian  towns  were  reunited,  tiie 

B.  0  circft 

274.  union  was  intentionally  made  more  intimate,  and  its  tenns 

were  enacted  and  recorded  by  common  consent'   No  audi 

SonrceBof  document  however  is  preserved  to  us;   and  we  have  to 

tion.         form  our  ideas  of  the  Achaian  Constitution  chiefly  from  the 

incidental  notices  and  general  comments  of  Polybios,  and 

from  such  further  incidental  notices  as  are  to  be  found  in 

writers  like  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and  Strabo.    Polybios 

unfortunately  does  not  b^m  his  detailed  narrative  till  a 

later  period,  when  in  truth  the  most  interesting  portion  of 

the  League's  history  had  passed  by.     Of  its  foundation  and 

its  earlier  fortimes  he  gives  a  mere  sketch,  but  it  is  a 

sketch  for  which  we  may  well  be  thankful,  a  sketch  clear 

and  masterly  as  might  be  looked  for  from  such  a  hand. 

The  Con-   We  have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Federal 

formfd^    Constitution  was  formed  while  the  League  still  embraced 

Acli^     only  the  small  towns  of  the  original  Achaia    The  greater 

Towns       cities  which  afterwards  joined  the  Union  were  admitted 

into  a  body  the  relations  and  duties  of  whose  members 

were  ahready  fixed  and  well  understood.     This  will  plainly 

appear,  if  only  from  one  or  two  points  in  the  constitution 

which  were  suited  only  to  the  circumstances  of  the  original 

Achaian  towns,  and  which  were  found  to  be  a  source  of 

inconvenience,  and  even  of  imfidmess,  when  the  Union 

was  extended  over  a  wider  territory. 

Demo-  The  whole  constitution  of  the  League  was  Democratic. 

stitution     Polybios  Constantly  praises  it  as  the  truest  and  purest  of 
Leafftte      *^  Democracies.*    Yet  we  shall  soon  see  that  Democracy 

1  See  above,  p.  240.  >  Thirlwall,  viiL  89,  90. 

'  Pol.  ii.  88.     'lanyopias  icd  ir^^ifWas  vol  Ka06\ov  tuiwmptKrUa  iXtfitw^s 
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in  Adiaia  waa  practically  a  very  different  thing  from  cbap.  ▼. 
Democracy  at  Athens.    It  ia  poasible  that  Polybios  might 
haye  looked  upon  the  conatitution  of  Athena  aa  an  Ochlo- 
cracy aa  opposed  to  the  true  Democracy  of  hia  own  land 
But  the  £Act  rather  ia  that  in  theory  Achaia  was  aa  strictly 
democratic  as  Athens,  but  that  the  cireumstances  of  the 
League  unaradably  tempered  the  Achaian  Democracy  in 
practice  in  a  way  in  which  nothing  occurred  to  temp^  the 
Athenian  Democracy.     In  both  alike  the  sovereign  power 
was  Tested  in  a  Popular  Assembly,  in  which  eyery  free 
citizen  had  an  equal  right  to  attend,  speak,  and  vote.     In  Differences 
both  alike  the  People,  and  the  People  alone,  enacted  laws,  Achaian 
elected  magistrates,  contracted  alliances,  declared  war  and  Athenian 
peace.     But  in  Achaia  conditicms  which  neyer  arose  at  Demo- 
Athens  modified  Uu.  popular  soyereignty  in  many  ways.  '^^ 
Far  greats  legal  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  par- 
ticular magistrates.    Far  greater  power  of  an  indirect, 
though  not  an  illegal,  kind  was  thrown  into  the  hands 
both  of  magistrates  and  other  leading  mea    The  Assembly 
indeed    always    remained  the  supreme  and  undisputed 
authority,  but  the  powers  cyan  of  that  sovereign  body 
would  have  ai^>eared  sadly  curtailed  in  the  eyes  of  a 
democrat  whose  ideas  were  formed  solely  on  Athenian 
models. 

The  constitution  of  the  League  was  strictly  Federal 
The  Federal  form  of  goyemment  now  appears  in  its 
fullest  and  purest  shape.  Every  city  remained  a  distinct 
State,  sovereign  for  all  purposes  not  inconsistent  with  the 
higher  sovereignty  of  the  Federation,  retaining  its  local 
Assemblies  and  local  Magistrates,  and  ordering  all  ex- 
clusively local  affiBurs  vnthout  any  interference  from  the 
central  power.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Federal 
Government^  in  its  best  days,  ever  directly  interfered  with 

<r6enifiot  koX  wpoedpww  §l\uepuf§ar4pw  oAk  iv  ^pot  ris  r^s  ^npiL  rois  *Ax«uou 
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CRAP.  T.  the  internal  lawB,  or  eyen  with  the  political  constitutionfi, 

Inde-        of  the  sereral  cities.*    We  read,  as  elsewhere  in  Greece, 

oT'thtr^    of  local  parties  and  local  dissensions,  and,  in  one  case  at 

^^^      leasts  at  Megalopolis  after  the  fall  of  E^leomenSs,   of  a 

B.C.  221-    purely  local  lawgiver."     Kynaitha,  after  her  union  with 

the  League,  retained  her  local  Polemarchs,*  and  Aratos 

himself  was  once  chosen  General  of  the  State  of  Argos^^ 

B.C.  223.    BB  an  office  quite  distinct  from  that  of  General  of  the 

League.    So  little  indeed  did  the  Federal  power  meddle 

with  the  internal  aflfairs  of   the  several  cities  that  it 

tolerated  distinctions  within  their  territories  which  seem 

hardly  in  accordance   with  the  principles   of  uniyersal 

equality  on  which  the  League  itself  was  founded.     That 

the  Les^e  did  not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  relations 

between    Patrai   and   her  townships   is  not  wonderfol ; 

they  probably  did  not  interfere  with  the  full  Patrian 

Districts    citizenship  of  their  inhabitants/    But  Megalopolis   cer- 

jMrtfcaliir  tainly,'  and  Corinth  probably,^  had  subject  districts,  whose 

Cities. 

1  On  this  subject  see  the  excellent  remarks  of  Schom,  p.  74,  et  seqq. 

'  Antigonos  Ddsdn  is  said  by  Polybios  (y.  93)  to  have  given  one 
Prjtanis  to  the  Megalopolitans  as  a  lawgiver  {t^we^v  adroTs  vo/wB^ijip). 
It  was  however  by  no  means  the  policy  of  Antigonos  to  break  through 
constitutional  forms,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  Prytanis  was  named 
by  the  King  at  the  request  of  the  Megalopolitans  themselves.  His  legis- 
lation however  only  gave  rise  to  fresh  disputes,  and  at  last  Aratos  was 
sent  by  decree  of  the  Federal  Assembly  {Karii  t6  rmp  *Kxttmv  Myijua)  to 
reconcile  the  contending  jmrties,  which  he  effectually  did.  Here  again 
there  was  no  breach  of  the  cantonal  rights  of  Megalopolis.  Aratos  acted 
Bimply  as  a  mediator.  The  two  parties  agreed  on  certain  conditions,  which 
the  City  of  Megalopolis,  not  the  Federal  Government,  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  a  pillar  in  one  of  its  temples.  (<^*  oTs  tKrifyi^  T$r  vpds  ctAAaf  Aovr 
fitnpopas,  ypS^airrts  els  0Ti(Ai|y  dy4B§<ray,) 

•  PoL  iv.  18. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  44.  "Aparos  5^  ^rpofngyhs  alp^§U  ^  "Apytimp  iw^taw 
adro^s.  icr.A. 

<  See  above,  p.  247. 

>  Plut.  PhiL  18.  *i?MWotfiiiy  Monjcrc  woXKj^s  tUv  ir^pioutiUtv  KWftMf, 
See  Droysen  ii.  464.  Thirlwall,  viii.  864.  We  shall  come  to  this  measure 
of  PhilopoimSn's  again  in  the  course  of  the  History. 

'  Strabo*s  account  of  Tenea  in  the  Corinthian  territory  soimds  very 
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inhabitants  appear  to  haye  had  no  direct  share  in  the  crap.  v. 
general  Federal  citi2en8hip.  We  hare  seen  this  sort  of 
relation  among  the  aristocracies  of  Boeotia ;  we  shall  meet 
with  it  again  among  the  Swiss  Cantons,  aristocratic  and 
democratic  alike.  Bnt  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to 
find  it  amid  the  Equality  and  Fraternity  of  the  Achaian 
League.  But  the  toleration  of  such  inequalities  is  really 
a  necessary  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  each  State  within  its  own  limits,  just  like  the 
toleration  of  the  '^domestic  institution"  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America  by  a  Federation  which  scrupulously 
excludes  the  word  Slave  from  its  own  Constitution.  But, 
though  the  several  cities  remained  internally  independent, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  their  close  union  for  all  external 
purposes  strongly  tended  to  assimilate  them  to  one  another 
in  their  internal  constitution  and  laws.  It  can  hdrdly  be 
supposed  that  the  political  constitution  of  any  member  of 
the  League  was  other  than  democratic.  We  see  the  same 
phsenomenon  in  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Con-  Tendencies 
stitution  merely  provides  that  each  State  shall  have  a  latfon"^ 
republican  government  *  and  shall   not   grant   titles  of  *™**°g  *^« 

r  &  o  Members 

nobOity ;  ^  within  these  limits  it  may  be  as  oligarchic  or  of  League, 
as  democratic  as  it  pleases.    Any  State  that  chose  might  Achaiaand 
transact  aU  its  affairs  in  a  primary  Assembly  like  those  -^^^"^ 
of  Athens  or  Schwytz,  and  might  give  its  chief  magistrate 
no  higher  powers  than  those  of  an  Athenian  Archon.     Or 
it  mighty  as  far  as  appears,  make  as  near  an  approach  to 
monarchy  as  would  be  implied  in  the  creation  of  a  Polish 
King  or  a  Venetian  Doge.     For  the  existence  of  those 
Princes  was  never  held  to  destroy  the  claim  of  Venice 

mach  as  if  it  had  been  a  Ktifiri  ir^ptoucis  of  Corinth,  b.  viii.  c.  6  (vol.  ii. 
p.  214).  ri  8*  vorara  jcol  icalB^  airods  wo\tr§6€adat'  wpos04<r9at  re  roa 
*P»ftaiois  darwrrivras  Kopiveimp.  Of.  the  Messdnian  districts  mentioned 
by  Polybios,  xxv.  1. 

>  Art.  4.  §  4.  '  Art.  1.  §  10.  1. 

S 
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CHAP.  T.  and  Poland  to  the  title  of  Republics^  and  if  any  Slate 
chose  to  elect  its  Qoyernor  for  life,  he  would  certainly  fill 
a  position  of  greater  power  than  either  of  them.  Or,  to 
come  to  differences  which  hare  really  existed,  the  electiTe 
franchise  in  different  States  has  at  different  times  yaried 
from  universal  suffirage  and  no  property  qualification  to 
the  requirement  of  a  considerable  freehold  both  in  the 
elector  and  in  the  representatiye/  And  the  Federal 
Constitution  respects  all  systems  alike ;  the  Federal  fran- 
chise belongs  to  those,  few  or  many,  who  possess  the 
franchise  in  their  own  State.*  But  the  different  States 
haye,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Union, 
moyed  with  remarkable  unanimity  in  two  directions. 
Nearly  all  haye  advanced  in  a  democratic  path  by 
abolishing  property  qualifications^  and  all  have  adyanoed 
in  what  was  once  thought  to  be  an  aristocratic  path  by 
establishing  two  Legislative  Chambera  So  in  Achaia  a 
local  oligarchy  in  any  particular  city  could  not  possibly 
have  kept  its  groimd,  while  the  constitution  of  the  League 
itself  and  the  local  constitutions  of  the  other  cities  were 
all  of  them  democratic.  It  seems  certain  also  that  a 
citizen  of  any  Achaian  city  was  admitted  to  at  least  the 
private  rights  of  citizenship,  those  of  intermarriage  and 
possession  of  landed  property,  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
League.'  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  an  Achaian  citizen 
could,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can,  exchange  at 

^  Smith's  Oomparatiye  View  of  the  CoDBtitatioiifi  of  the  Seyenl  States, 
Ac.  (Philadelphia,  1796).    Tables  i.  &  iL 

«  Art  L  §  2. 1.     C£  §  4.  1. 

'  Thus  much  at  least  seems  implied  in  the  words  mXirc/a  and  ov/tMoki- 
rctoy  which  are  so  often  used.  Accordingly  wa  find  that  Aratos,  a 
citizen  of  Sikydn,  had  a  house  at  Corinth.  (Plut.  Ar.  il.  EJeom. 
19.)  So,  when  the  League  was  broken  up  by  the  Romans,  this  inter- 
communion of  property  between  different  cities  was  forbidden.  (Pans. 
▼iL  16.  9.)  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  Olynthian  Confederacy 
(see  above,  p.  198)  these  private  rights  were  promised  to  th«  annexed 
tities. 
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will,  or  after  a  short  time  of  residence,  the  franchise  of  crap.  v. 
his  Batiye  State  for  that  of  another.'  Bnt  the  tendency 
to  assimilation  among  the  several  cities  was  very  strong. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  League  it  seems  to  hare  developed 
with  iMcreased  force,  till  at  last  Polybios  could  say '  that 
aU  Peloponnesos  differed  from  a  single  city  only  in  not 
being  surrounded  by  a  single  wall  The  whole  peninsula 
employed  the  same  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  and 
was  governed  by  the  same  laws,  administered  by  the  same 
magistrates,  senators,  and  judges* 

But  while  the  Achaian  Constitution  strictly  respected 
the  local  rights  of  the  several  cities,  it  in  no  wise  allowed 
their  local  sovere^ty  to  trench  upon  the  higher  sove- 
reignty of  the  League.     The  Achaian  League  was^   in  The 
German  technical  language,  a  Bundesstaat  and  not  a  mere  re^  a 
Staatenbimd^    There  was  an  Achaian  nation,^  with  a  J"*tio«iai 

Govem- 

national  Assembly,  a  national  Government,  and  national  ment 
Tribunals,  to  which  every  Achaian  citizen  owed  a  direct 
all^iance.  The  whole  language  of  Polybios  shows  that 
every  Achaian  citizen  stood  in  a  direct  relation  to  the 
Federal  authority,  and  was  in  full  strictness  a  citizen  of 
the  League  itself,  and  not  merely  of  one  of  the  cities 
which  composed  it.  The  Achaian  cities  were  not  mere 
municipalities,  but  sovereign  commonwealths."  But  in  all 
external  matters,  in  everything  which  concerned  the  whole 
Achaian   body  and   its  relations  to  other  powers,  the 

^  Aratoe,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  256),  was  oiiee  elected  chief  magistrate  of 
ArgoB,  but  this  was  in  a  moment  of  great  political  excitement,  and  the 
fact  hardly  prores  that  a  less  distinguished  Sikydnian  conld  have  held  the 
office  in  an  ordinary  year. 

>  See  the  fiEunons  passage,  ii  87.  The  identity  tSiere  spoken  of  seems 
to  me  merely  to  express  iAie  result  of  the  assimilation  spoken  of  in  the 
text.  It  need  not  imply  any  compulsory  iatroduction  of  uniformity^  still 
leas  any  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  body  in  later  tlmea. 

*  Helwlng,  p.  237.     See  above,  p.  IL     Cf.  Tittmann,  p.  676. 

*  "E^yof.     See  above,  pp.  18,  184. 

*  In  Greek  phrase,  WXf  15  and  not  8i/AM. 

S  2 
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CHAP.  T.  Federal  Qoyemment  resenred  to  itself  fall  supremacy. 
Noinde-    No  single  city  could,  of  its  own  authority^  make  peace 
iplo.        or  war,  or  commission  Ambassadors  to  foreign  powers. 
Action       -^^^  ^^  would  appear  that  the  separate  action   of  the 
in  the        several  cities  was  not  quite  so  rigidly  limited  in  the  last 
Cities.       respect  as  it  is  in  the  American  Union.    The  cause  of  the 
Compan-    difference  is  obvious.    The  American  States,  before  their 
America,    union  into  a  Federal  Republic,  had  been  mere  Colonies, 
mere  dependencies  of  a  distant  Kingdom.    Independent 
diplomatic  action  was  something  to  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed,  and  which  they  could  cheerfully  do 
without.    It  was  a  great  advance  in  their  condition  when 
the  right  of  acting  on  their  behalf  in  dealings  with  other 
nations  was  transferred  from  a  King  over  whom  they  had 
no  control  to  a  Federal  President  in  whose  appointment 
they  themselves  had  a  share.      But  the  cities  of  the 
Achaian  League,  those  at  all  events  which  lay  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  original  Achaia,  had  been,  before  their 
union,  absolutely  independent  powers,  accustomed  to  cany 
on  wars  and  negociations  in  their  own  names  without 
reference  to  any  superior  authority.     Even  the  rule  of 
a  Tyrant  did  not  destroy  this  sort  of  independence ;  a 
single  citizen  indeed  usurped  powers  which  belonged  of 
right  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  but  they  were  not 
transferred  to  any  individual  or  any  Assembly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city.    When  the  Tyrant  was  overthrown,  this 
power,  with  the  other  powers  which  he  had  seized  on,  at 
once  reverted  to  the  people  of  the  city.    The  right  of 
direct  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  is  one  of  the  last 
which  an  independent  city  or  canton  is  willing  to  sur- 
render to  any  central  power,  as  we  may  see  by  the  histoiy 
of  both  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  Confederations.     For 
Sikydn,  or  M antineia,  or  Megalopolis  to  for^o  this  high 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  to  entrust  powers  which  it 
had  once  exercised  without  restraint  to  an  Assembly  in 
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which  it  had  only  one  voice  among  many,  was  reaOy  no  ohap.  ▼. 
small  sacrifice  for  the  public  good.  It  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  at  that  it  was  so  easily  surrendered  by  so  many 
Peloponnesian  cities,  and  that  the  loss  was  for  the  most 
part  so  peaceably  acquiesced  in.  But  while  an  Ambas- Restriction 
sador  sent  to  or  from  New  York  or  South  Carolina  is  j^ "'SiiS^ 
a  thing  unheard  of,  an  Ambassador  sent  to  or  from 
Corinth  or  M^alopolis  was  a  thing  rare  indeed,  and 
perhaps  irregular,  but  not  absolutely  without  precedent. 
The  Corinthians,  after  their  union  with  the  League,  b.c.  228. 
receiyed  separate  Ambassadors  from  Rome,'  before 
Rome  was  dangerous.  They  came  indeed  on  a  purely 
honorary  errand;  another  embassy  had  transacted  the 
political  business  between  Rome  and  the  League;  still, 
whether  of  right  or  of  special  permission,  the  single  city 
of  Corinth  did  give  audience  to  the  Ambassadors  of  a 
foreign  power.  It  is  quite  possible  that  for  a  single  city 
to  receive  an  embassy  was  not  so  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  Federal  Constitution  as  it  was  for  a  single  city  to 
commission  an  embassy.  This  last,  it  is  clear,  was  for- 
bidden by  the  general  law  of  the  League,  just  as  it  is 
forbidden'  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Cases  howcTcr  occur  in  the  course  of  Achaian  history 
alike  of  the  law  being  dispensed  with  and  of  the  law 
being  violated.'  We  have  a  full  account^  of  one  very  Particular 
cunous  instance  of  a  single  city  entering  into  diplomatic  by  licence 

of  the 
Federal 
body. 
'  PoL  ii  12.     We  ahall  come  across  thia  embassy  again  in  the  course  of 
the  history. 

*  The  Constitution  (Art  L  §  10.  1)  absolutely  forbids  all  diplomatic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  seyeral  States,  and  the  Confederate  Constitution 
(Art.  L  §  10.  1)  repeats  the  prohibition.  The  looser  Confederation 
of  1778  only  forbade  the  receiving  or  sending  Ambassadors  ''without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  Art.  vi.  §  1. 
Cf.  §  5. 

'  Tittmann  (678)  mistakes  these  exceptions  for  the  rule. 

*  Pol.  ii  48-50. 
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CHAP.  y.  relations  with  a  foreign  power  by  special  permission  of 
the  national  Congress.  The  fact  ci  such  a  permission 
being  asked  shows  that,  without  it^  the  proceeding  would 
hare  been  unlawful,  but  the  &ct  of  the  permissioii  being 
granted  equally  shows  that  the  request  was  not  looked 
upon  as  alti^etber  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The 
occasion  was  no  other  tlian  the  fittal  application  to  Macc^ 
B.C.  224.  donia  for  aid  against  Sparta^  which  was  first  made  by 
an  embassy  sent  from  the  single  citj  of  Megalopolis,  but 
with  the  fiiU  permission  of  the  Federal  body.'  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  recorded  case  of  a  breach  of  the  rule 
during  the  good  times  of  the  League ;  and  this  took  place 
in  a  season  of  extreme  danger,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
Later  ex-  deeply  laid  scheme  of  die  all-powerful  Aratos.  In  later 
ni^er°^  times,  when  unwilling  cities  were  annexed  to  the  League 
kSuence  ^^  force,  and  when  Roman  intrigue  was  constantly  sowing^ 
dissension  among  its  members,  we  shall  find  not  nnfre* 
quent  instances  of  embassies  sent  from  particular  cities 
to  what  was  practically  the  suzerain  power.  The  old  law 
B.C.  198.  now  needed  special  confirmation.  It  was  agreed,  in  the 
first  treaty  between  Achaia  and  Rome,  that  no  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  by  any  particular  Achaian  city, 
but  only  by  the  general  Achaian  body.'  But  this  agree- 
ment was  of  course  broken  whenerer  its  violation  suited 
Roman  interests.  Sparta  especially^  and  Mess6n^,  cities 
joined  to  the  League  against  their  wiU,  were  constantly 
laying  their  real  or  supposed  grievances  at  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  Senate.     Here  again  we  may  learn  ihe  lesson 

1  I  shall  narrate  thiH  curioas  procetdimg  in  detail  at  the  proper  point  of 
the  history. 

'  Pans.  viL  9.  4.  *AxcuMy  fi^y  y^  ttfnrro  drd  rod  kowov  vapii  r^ 
'P0ftai«tif  fiovKijy  dwUvcu  iKrp4<r^tSf  iH^  5^  drflfnjro  /ii)  irp€ir$€vt<r$m  rds  v6K€19^ 
tfftu  trvvtBplou  TOW  *Axcu»y  firrtixoy.  See  Thirlwall,  viii  90  (note).  That 
this  prohibition  was  an  exception,  and  not  simply  the  confirmation  of 
an  ancient  rule  rendered  more  needful  on  entering  into  relation  with  so 
powerful  an  ally,  seems  quite  inconceivable. 
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that  a  Federal  body  can  derive  no  strength  from  the  in-   chap.  ▼. 
corporation  or  retention  of  unwilling  members. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  League  was  vested  in  the  The  As- 
sovereign  Popular  Assembly.     This  was  the  Congress  of  ^^e^ 
the  Union,  differing  from  the  Congress  of  the  American  ^^*^^ 
Union  mainly  in  this^   that,  according  to  the  common 
political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind,  it  was  a  primary 
and  not  a  representative  Assembly/    The  latter  notion 
has  indeed  been  maintained  by  two  Qerman  scholars,' 
but  no  sound  arguments  are  brought  in  support  of  their 
opinions,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  favour  in 
any  other  quarter.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  The  De- 
citizen  of  every  city  in  the  League,  at  all  events  every  Constiti^ 
citizen  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,'  had  ^^^ 

^  It  ifl  spoken  of  as  'AxMoi,  f0vos,  tr^roios,  irkii$os  (PoL  iv.  9,  10,  14. 
r.  1.  zxxyiiL  2),  ol  voXkoi  (xxxriu.  4.  zL  4,  dBpour$4rr€s  c2f  iKicXriiriatt 
o2  ToAAol  rwp  'Axauiy,  xzi.  7),  iiatXiiffia  (PoL  zzviii.  8),  6%^^'  (xzriiL  7), 
iyopd  (zxyiii  7.  zzix.  9).  These  expressions  explain  those  like  a^rt^poi 
(Plut.  At.  85)  and  ffwi^puw  (Pans.  n.s.)  which  might  at  first  sight  convey 
another  idea,  and  which  probably  arose  out  of  the  practice  of  later  times. 
See  Niebnhr's  Hist.  Rome,  ii.  80,  Eng.  Tr.  Thirl  wall,  yiii.  p.  91,  note. 
Tittmann,  680.  The  formal  title  of  the  body,  as  usual,  is  rd  muf^w  rmw 
'AxanSv.     PoL  xxYUuL  7.     Boeckh,  C.  I.  no.  1542.     Paus.  n.8. 

'  Helwing,  p.  229.  Dmmann,  p.  468.  The  chief  argument  adduced 
in  behalf  of  this  opinion  is  a  single  place  of  Polybioe,  where  he  remarks 
that  a  particular  Assembly,  in  the  very  last  days  of  the  League,  was 
attended  by  a  greater  number  of  people,  and  those  of  a  lower  class,  than 
usual  (Pol.  xxxix.  4)  :  ical  ydp  ovyfi$poi<r$i^  irA^0of  4pyaimipuucwy  ital 
fiamdctiv  it^peht^tr,  otoy  oMwor^.  This  is  merely  the  sort  of  language 
which  a  Tory  historian  would  use  in  describing  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment. It  evidently  implies  that  these  people  had  a  right  to  be  there,  but 
that  so  many  of  them  had  never  before  been  known  to  come.  Helwing 
argues  that  their  presence  was  '*  gegen  Gewohnheit  und  Gesetz."  It  was 
doubtless  "gegen  Gewohnheit,"  but  not  ''gegen  Gesetz."  Droysen,  who 
is  generally  disposed  to  make  the  constitution  of  the  League  more  aristo- 
cratic than  it  really  was,  fully  admits  the  popular  character  of  the  general 
Congress  (ii.  462).  Cf.  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  186.  n.  5.  Eng.  Tr.  and  the  im- 
portant note  of  Schom,  371. 

>  So  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  91)  infers  from  Polybioe,  zxix.  9,  where  he 
speaks  of  a  (r6yK\iiros,  4v  f  cvi^ifiaivt  fi^  lUvov  avfiwoptdttr^tu  r^p  3ovXi|k 
dXKk  wdrras  rot^s  dw6  rptdtcorra  irwp. 
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cuiip.  V.  a  right  to  attend,  speak,  and  vote.  Ereiy  finee  Achaian, 
no  less  than  every  free  Athenian,  could  give  a  direct  Toice 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
governed,  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  which  he  was  to 
obey,  and  in  the  declaration  of  the  wars  in  which  he  might 
be  called  on  to  bear  a  part.  The  Achaian  Constitution 
therefore  is  rightly  called  a  Democratic  Constitution.  And 
yet  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  practical  working  of 
Democracy  in  Achaia  was  something  altogether  different 

Aristo-      fiiQm  the  practical  working  of  Democracy  at  Athens.*    At 

ment  in  the  first  glance  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  call  the 
Achaian  Constitution  practically  aristocratic  rather  than 
democratic.  It  is  evident  that  birth,  wealth,  and  official 
position  carried  with  them  an  influence  in  Achaia  which 
they  did  not  carry  with  them  at  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nian Assembly  was  sovereign  in  the  very  highest  sense ; 
Demos  was  Tyrant,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  name  ;* 

Contrast     the  Assembled  People  were  not  only  a  Parliament,  but  also 

with 

Atliens.  a  Government ;'  an  eloquent  speaker  might  wield  the  fierce 
Democracy  at  pleasure,  but  a  private  citizen  could  do  so 
just  as  easily  as  the  highest  Magistrate.  The  Assembly,  in 
short,  was  really  a  master,  and  Magistrates  were  its  mere 
servants  to  carry  out  its  bidding.  But  in  the  Achaian 
Democracy  we  find  a  wholly  different  state  of  things.  We 
find  a  President  of  the  Union  with  large  personal  powers, 

1  Kortiini  (iii.  158)  gives  the  Achaian  system  the  appropriate  name  of 
"die  gemassigte  Demokratie." 

•  Thuc.  il  63.  TvpcunfiHa  ydp  if^  ^x«^«  aMfy  [tt^v  dpx^'']-  lb,  iiL  87. 
rvpeanriia  ^x*^«  '")''  ^X^^'  Aristoph-  Knights,  1110.  ''Ci  Aiiftm,  JcaXifjr  7' 
Ix^ff  '^X^^i  ^"^^  iTiii^cf  dydfwiroi  StZlcuri  <r*  aSs-Htp  Hv^pa  rvpean^ow.  lb. 
1327.  8c/(arc  r^v  Ti}f '£AAi£5os  if/uiV  Koi  r^f  7^f  T^sSc  fi<(rapx<>>'>  ^b.  1330. 
Xeujp*,  «i  fiaunXw  r£v  'EAAi^Kwy.  Isok.  Areop.  29.  5e7  t3k  /i4r  8^/ior  Ssv^p 
r^payvov  KoBurrdyai  rds  dpx^  koX  KoXd((iy  roi^s  H^aiuLprdyovras  Kfd  Kpip€tp 
vtpl  ruy  dful>ia-fiYirovfi4ywy,  rods  5i  arxo\iify  Aytiy  ^vvofiiyovs  Ktd  piov  Ixavi^y 
K*icrnn4yovs  iwifitXtiffScu  rSy  xoiytiy  cJjircf)  ohc^ras.  Aristot  PoL  ii.  12.  4. 
^trtp  rvpdyy^f  r^  8if/iy  x^^C^t^^yot.  lb.  ir.  4.  26.  ft6yttpxos  yip  6  89/M5 
yiyvraiy  (r^yBrros  tfs  i$c  iroPJ^wy.  3  See  above,  jk  42. 
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a  Cabinet  Council  acting  as  the  President's  adyisers,  and  a  ohap.  t. 
Senate  invested  with  far  higher  functions  than  the  mere 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  which  bore  the  same  title  at 
Athens.  In  short,  at  Athens  the  People  really  governed ; 
in  Achaia  they  did  little  more  than  elect  their  governors 
and  say  Aye  or  No  to  their  proposals. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  differences  all  tend  to  Achuan 
make  the  Achaian  Constitution  approach,  far  more  nearly  tion 
than  that  of  Athens,  to  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  *pp^h 
are  accustomed  in  modem  Republics  and  Constitutional  ^^  n^^^'™ 

systems. 

Kingdoms.  And  they  all  spring  from  the  different  po- 
sition of  Democracy  as  applied  to  the  single  City  of  Athens 
and  Democracy  as  applied  to  a  Federal  State  embracing 
a  large  portion  of  Greece.  The  Athenian  Assembly  was 
held  at  a  man's  own  door ;  the  Achaian  Assembly  was  held 

in  a  distant  city.'     It  follows  at  once  that  the  Athenian  Canses 

f  til 

Assembly  was  held  much  oftener  than  the  Achaian  As-  Difference^ 
sembly  and  was  much  more  largely  attended  by  citizens  J^^JJJ^ 
of  all  classes.     The  Athenian  Assembly  was  held  thrice  fr^™  ^^® 

g^reater 

in  each  month  ;  the  Achaian  Assembly  was  held  of  right  extent  of 
only  twice  in  each  year.     The  poorest  citizen  could  regu-   *™  ^^' 
larly  attend  at  Athens,  where  a  small  fee  recompensed 
his  loss  of  time;  the  poor  Achaian  must  have  been  un- 
usually patriotic  if  he  habitually  took  two  journeys  in  the 

^  Some  of  the  Attic  D^oi  are  undoubtedly  further  from  Athens  than 
some  of  the  old  Achaian  towns  are  from  Aigion ;  but  no  point  of  Attica 
is  so  distant  from  Athens  as  Dym^  for  instance,  is  from  Aigion,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  rural  Athenians  were  nearer  to  the  capital  than  the  Achaians, 
eren  of  the  older  towns,  were  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Also  the  city  of  Athens  and  its  ports  must  always  have  contained  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  citizen  population,  while  Aigion  was  merely  one 
town  out  of  ten  or  twelve.  Still  the  old  Achaia  is  not  very  much  larger 
than  Attica — ^in  superficial  extent  it  is  probably  smaller — and  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  possible  to  have  united  it  by  a  avyoucurft6s  instead  of  by 
a  merely  Federal  tie.  The  essential  differences  between  Athens  and 
Achaia  begin  to  show  themselves  most  clearly  when  the  League  began  to 
extend  itself  over  much  more  distant  cities,  which  no  tie  but  a  Federal 
one  could,  according  to  Greek  notions,  ever  have  connected. 
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CHAP.  y.  year  at  his  own  cost  to  attend  the  Assembly  at  AigioiL 

For  the  Athenian  Treasury  could  easily  bear  the  small  fee 

paid  to  the  citizens  for  attendance  in  the  Assembly,  but 

no  amount  of  wealth  in  the  Federal  Treasury  of  Achaia 

could  haye  endured  such  a  charge  as  the  payment  of 

trayelling  expenses  and  recompense  for  loss  of  time  to 

the  whole  free  population  of  Argos  and  M^alopolis.    The 

poor  Athenian  then  was  both  l^ally  and  practically  the 

political  equal  of  his  richer  neighbour ;  the  poor  Achaian, 

though  he  laboured  under  no  l^al  disqualification^  laboured 

under  a  practical  disqualification  almost  bordering  on 

'^^^'     disfranchisement.     The  Achaian  Assembly  practically  con- 

chiefly       sisted  of  thoBC  among  the  inhabitants  of  each  citj  who 

by  rich      ^^1^  ^t  once  wealthy  men  and  eager  politidans.    Those 

™®^'         citizens  came  together  who  were  at  once  wealthy  enough 

to  bear  the  cost  of  the  journey  and  zealous  enough  to 

The  As-     i>ear  the  trouble  of  it.     It  was,  in  fact,  practically  an 

practically  aristocratic  body,  and  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  such.^ 

^tic.        I^  aristocratic  character  may  haye  been  slightly  modified 

by  the  possible  presence  of  the  whole  citizen  population 

of  the  town  where  the  Assembly  met.    But  we  may  doubt 

whether  eyen  they  would,  on  ordinary  occasions,  be  so 

eager  to  attend  an  Assembly  of  such  a  character  as  they 

might  haye  been  if  the  democratic  spirit  had  been  more 

predominant  in  it.    But,  if  they  did,  though  some  effect 

is  always  produced  by  the  presence  and  the  yoices  of  any 

^  In  Liyy  (xxxii.  21)  the  Achaian  General  Aristainos  addresses  the 
Assembly  as  Priiieipts  Aehceorum.  But,  especially  as  it  comes  in  a  speech^ 
we  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  this  expression  really  answers  to  anything 
in  Polybios  or  any  other  Greek  author.  But  it  would  £urly  enough 
express  the  class  of  persons  of  whom  the  Assembly  was  mainly  composed, 
for  Principes  (see  Livy,  xxxiii  14)  does  not  always  mean  magistrates,  but 
leading  men,  whether  in  office  or  not.  Polybios  (iy.  9)  has  the  phrase  ol 
iKrpocarih-ts  r«y  'Axa<«y,  but  this  evidently  means  the  Aatuopyoi  as  Presi- 
dents of  the  Assembly,  not  any  aristocratic  class.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  words  in  Livy  may  be  a  formal  address  to  the  Aofuofryot  as 
Presidents,  like  our  **  Mr.  Speaker." 
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considerable  body  of  men,  still,  as  thej  could  at  most  chap.  v. 
control  a  single  vote,  their  presence  would  be  of  but 
little  strictly  constitutional  importance.  The  Congress, 
democratic  in  theory,  was  aristocratic  in  practice.  This 
contrast  of  theory  and  practice,  which  Aristotle^  had 
fully  understood  long  before  the  days  of  the  League, 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Achaian  institutions.  By 
Continental  scholars,  less  used  to  the  working  of  free  ^ot  under- 

stood  l)v 

goremments  than  those  of  our  own  land,  it  seems  contl- 
not  to  haye  been  thoroughly  understood.  They  haye^^^J^ 
often  imagined  the  existence  of  l^al  restrictions,  when 
the  restriction  was  in  fact  one  which  simply  made  itself. 
They  see  that  the  Assembly  was  mainly  filled  by  members 
of  an  aristocratic  class,  and  they  infer  that  it  must  haye 
been  limited  by  law  to  a  fixed  body  of  representatiyes. 
They  see  that  offices  were  mainly  confined  to  the  rich  and 
noble,  and  they  infer  that  the  rich  and  noble  must  haye 

'  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  5.  8.     Od  ^7  9i  XayB^€tp  Sri  voAAaxov  ffvfi$4firiK€i^  Ssrt 

ri^y  dytrfflv  voXire^f <r0ai  8i}/ioriic«r,  6fwlws  Zh  koI  ir6kiv  rap*  SiWois  n)y  ft^y 
KorrA  To^s  y6ftovs  cTrw  ito\tr§lay  97ifioTiictyr4payf  rp  8*  dytryp  ica2  ro7s  ifOtffty 

So  again,  in  a  passage  which  almost  reads  like  a  prophetic  description  of 
the  Leagae,  and  which  indeed  may  have  been  tnie  of  the  small  Achaia  of 
his  times  (PoL  y.  8.  17)  ;  fioyax^s  8^  ica2  iMxtrai  iita  tlyai  JhntoKftoriay 
Kml  dfmrroKpa/riay  .  .  .  .  rd  /iky  ydp  i^^Tyai  wturty  fyx*"^  9i^/ufitp€prut6y,  r6  9h 
rods  yywplfurtfs  cTvcu  4y  rtus  ipxais  dpurroKpaTUi6y.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  happens  when  offices  are  unpaid,  as  they  were  in  Achaia. 

Compare  Hamilton's  remarks  in  the  "Federalist/'  No.  Iviii.  (p.  818). 
**  The  people  can  never  err  more  than  in  supposing,  that  by  multiplying 
their  representatiyes  beyond  a  certain  limit,  they  strengthen  the  barrier 
against  the  government  of  a  few.  Experience  will  for  ever  admonish  them, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  after  securing  a  sufficient  number  for  purposes  of 
safety,  of  local  information,  and  of  diffusive  sympathy  with  the  whole 
society,  they  will  counteract  their  own  views  by  every  addition  to  their 
representatives^  The  countenance  of  the  government  may  become  more 
democratic  ;  but  the  soul  that  animates  it  will  be  more  oligarchic.  The 
machine  may  be  enlarged,  but  the  fewer,  and  often  the  more  secret,  will  be 
the  springs  by  which  its  motions  are  directed." 

The  Achaian  Oovemment  however  never  deserved  the  name  of  an  01ig« 
archy.    It  was  an  Aristocracy  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word. 
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CHAP.  T.  had  a  legal  monopoly  of  of&ce.  To  an  EngliBhman  both 
Analogies  phfienomena  are  perfectly  eimple*  What  happened  in 
landT^  Achaia  is  merely  what  happens  daily  before  our  own  eyes 
in  England.  Eyery  Achaian  citizen  had  a  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  Assembly,  but  practically  few  besides  the  high-bom 
and  wealthy  exercised  that  right.  Every  Achaian  citizen 
was  legally  eligible  to  the  highest  offices^  but  practically 
the  choice  of  the  nation  seldom  fell  upon  poor  men.  So 
,the  poorest  British  subject  is  legally  eli^ble  to  the  House 
of  Commons  equally  with  the  richest,  but  we  know  that 
it  is  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  any  but 
a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  elected.  Eyen  while  the  pro- 
perty qualification  lasted^  it  was  not  the  legal  requirement 
which  kept  out  poor  men,  but  the  practical  necessity 
which  imposed^  and  still  imposes,  a  standard  of  wealth 
much  higher  than  that  fixed  by  the  old  law.^  And  more- 
over, it  is  in  the  most  purely  democratic  constituencies, 
in  the  ''  metropolitan  "  boroughs  for  instance,  that  a  poor 
man  has  even  less  chance  of  election  than  elsewhere. 

But  though  the  Democratic  Constitution  of  Achaia  pro- 
duced what  was  practically  an  Aristocratic  Assembly,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  Achaian  democratic  institutions 
were  mere  shadows.    The  working  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  aristocratic,  but  it  was  not  oligarchic.     The 
leading  men  of  Achaia  were  not  a  close  and  oppressive 
body,  fenced  in  by  distinct  and  odious  legal  privileges; 
The  As-      their  predominance  rested  merely  on  sufferance  and  con- 
^^^J       ventionality,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  had  it  legally  in 
cratic  but   their  power  to  act  for  themselves  whenever  they  thought 
archie.       good.    The  members  of  the  Assembly,  meeting  but  rarely, 

^  The  original  form  of  the  property  qualification  had  at  least  an  in- 
telligible object.  The  requirement  of  real  property  was  meant  to  serve  a 
class  interest.  It  included  the  landowner,  even  of  moderate  estate,  while 
it  excluded  the  merely  monied  man,  however  wealthy.  But  the  property 
qualification,  in  its  later  form,  when  real  property  was  not  required,  seems 
to  have  been  absolutely  meaninfi^less. 
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and  gathered  from  distant  cities,  could  have  had  none  of  chap.  v. 
that  close  corporate  feeling,  that  community  of  interest 
and  habitual  action,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  olig- 
archy of  a  single  town.  An  Achaian  who  was  led  astray 
from  his  duty  to  the  national  interests,  was  much  more 
likely  to  be  led  astray  by  regard  to  the  local  interests  of 
his  own  city  than  by  any  care  for  the  promotion  of  aristo- 
cracy or  democracy  among  the  cities  in  general.  And,  of 
whatever  class  it  was  composed,  every  description  of  the. 
Assembly  sets  it  before  us  as  essentiaUy  a  popular  Assem- 
bly, numerous  enough  to  share  all  the  passions,  good  and 
bad,  which  distinguish  popular  Assemblies*  It  had  all 
the  generous  emotions,  all  the  life,  heartiness,  and  energy, 
and  all  the  rash  impetuosity  and  occasional  short-sighted- 
ness, of  a  really  popular  body.  So  our  own  House  of 
Commons  may,  if  we  look  solely  to  the  class  of  persons  of 
whom  it  is  still  mainly  composed,  be  caUed  an  aristocratic 
body;  but,  when  it  comes  together,  it  shows  all  the 
passions  of  a  really  democratic  Assembly.  Contrast  it 
with  a  Spartan  or  Venetian  Senate ;  contrast  it  even 
with  our  own  House  of  Lords.  So  the  Achaian  Congress, 
though  the  mass  of  those  present  at  any  particular 
meeting  m^ht  be  men  of  aristocratic  position,  was  still 
in  spirit^  as  it  was  in  name,  an  Assembly  of  the  Achaiao 
People.  Its  members  could  not  venture  on  any  op- 
pressive or  exclusive  legislation  against  men  who  were  Practical 
legally  their  equals,  and  who  had  a  perfect  right,  if  they  cratioa 
chose  to  encounter  the  cost  and  trouble,  to  take  their  elements. 
places  in  the  same  Sovereign  Assembly  as  themselves. 
We  cannot  doubt,  and  we  find  it  distinctly  affirmed  of 
one  occasion,^  that,  in  times  of  great  excitement,  many 
citizens  appeared  in  the  Assembly  who  were  not  habitual 
frequenters  of  its  sittings.     Extraordinary  Meetings,  sum- 

1  Pol.  TTT1T.  4.     See  above,  p.  263.     Compare  the  description  of  the 
tumnltuoiu  Assembly  in  lAvj,  xzxii.  22. 
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CHAP.  y.  moned  by  the  Qoyeniinent  to  discuBS  special  and  urgent 
businessy  would,  as  a  rule,  be  hr  more  largely  attended 
than  the  half-yearly  Meetings  in  which  the  ordinary  affiurs 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  transacted/  And  we  must 
always  remember  that  each  city  retained  its  independent 
democratic  government,  its  Assembly  soTcreign  in  all  local 
affairs,  and  in  which  Federal  questions,  though  they  could 
not  be  decided,  were  no  doubt  often  discussed.*  In  the 
Assembly  of  the  State,  if  not  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
rich  and  poor  really  met  on  equal  terms,  and  many  oppor- 
tunities must  have  arisen  for  calling  in  question  the 
conduct  of  those  citizens  who  took  an  active  part  in 
Federal  business.  A  Federal  politician  whose  votes  at 
Aigion  were  obnoxious  to  his  fellow-citizens  at  home  might 
be  made  to  suffer  for  his  delinquency  in  many  ways.  Thus 
the  people  at  large  held  many  checks  upon  those  who 
were  practically  their  rulers,  and  it  was  l^ally  open  to 
them  to  undertake  at  any  time  the  post  of  rulers  them- 
selves. One  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  those  citizens  of 
any  particular  town  who  attended  the  Federal  Congress 
practically  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  sentiments 
of  that  town*  Thus,  though  the  mass  of  Achaian  citizens 
rarely  took  any  part  in  the  final  decision  of  national  affairs^ 
yet  the  vote  of  the  naticmal  Assembly  could  hardly  ever 
be  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  at  large. 
Votes  ^^  votes  in  the  Assembly  were  taken,  not  by  heads, 

cStieL  mit  ^^*  ^^  cities.*    On  this  mode  of  voting  I  have  already 
hj  heads,    had  occssiou  to  make  some  remarks.^   It  was  one  common 
in  the  ancient  republics,  and  it  has  become  familiar  to  us 

^  See  PoL  xziz.  9. 

'  Liy.  xzxii.  19.  Neque  solum  quid  in  seiiatu  qnisque  civitatis  safe  ant 
in  commnnibus  conciliiB  gentis  pro  sententift  dicerent  ignorabant,  &c. 

•  See  Niebnhr,  Hist.  Rome,  ii  29,  Eng.  Tr.  Thirlwall,  viiL  92.  Kor- 
tiim  (iii.  160)  maintains  the  contrary ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  belioTe  that 
passages  like  Lir.  zzxiL  22,  8  and  xxxviii.  82  merely  mean  that  the  citizens 
of  the  same  town  sat  together  in  the  theatre. 

"*  See  aboTe,  p.  211. 
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by  its  employment  in  the  famous  Assembly  of  the  Roman   chap.  v. 
Tribes.    Nor  is  it  at  all  unknown  in  the  modem  world. 
It  was  the  rule  of  the  American  Confederation  of  1778/ 
and  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Union  retains  it  in 
those  cases  where  the  election  of  a  President  falls  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.'    In  a  Representative  Consti- 
tution this  mode  of  voting  must  be  defended,  if  it  be 
defended  at  all,  upon  other  grounds  ;  in  a  Primary  Assem- 
bly,  like  that  of  Achaia,  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  the 
rights  of  distant  cities  could  be  preserved.     Had  the 
votes  been  taken  by  heads,  the  people  of  the  town  where 
the  Meeting  was  held  could  always  have  outvoted  all  the 
rest  of  the  League.     This  might  have  been  the  case  even  Evils 
while  the  Assembly  was  held  at  Aigion,  and  the  danger  ^ch  this 
would  have  been  greater  still  when,  in  after  times,  Assem-  ^J^^ 
blies  were  held  in  great  cities  like  Corinth  and  Argos. 
The  plan  of  voting  by  cities  at  once  obviated  this  eviL 
It  involves  in  truth  the  same  principle  which  led  the 
Patrician  Fabius  and  the  Plebeian  Decius  to  join  in  con- 
fining the  city-populace  to  a  few  tribes,  and  which  has  led 
our  own  House  of  Commons  steadily  to  reject  all  pro- 
posals for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ''metropolitan" 
members.     The  representative  system  would  of  course 
have  effectually  secured  the  League  against  all  fear  of 
citizens  from  a  distance  being  swamped  by  the  multitude 
of  one  particular  town.     But  the  representative  system 
had  not  been  revealed  to  the  statesmen  of  Achaia,  any 
more  than  to  those  of  other  parts  of  Greece.    As  matters 
stood,  the  only  remedy  was  to  put  neighbouring  and 
distant  cities  on  an  equality  by  ordering  that  the  mere 
number  of  citizens  present  from  each  town  should  have 

1  Aiticles  of  Confederation,  Ait.  y.  §  4. 

*  Art.  u.  §  1.  8,  and  the  12th  Amendment.  The  Confederate  Con- 
atitation  preserves  the  same  rule,  and  introduces  it  in  another  case,  namely 
the  voting  of  the  Senate  on  the  admission  of  new  States.     Art.  iy.  §  8.  1. 
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CHAP.  y.  no  effect  on  the  division.  And  of  course  the  most 
obvious  form  which  such  a  regulation  could  take  was 
to  give  a  single  vote  to  each  city.  And  probably,  while 
the  League  was  confined  to  the  ten  towns  of  the  old 
Achaia,  no  bad  consequences  arose  from  this  arrangement 
Some  of  the  towns  were  doubtless  larger  than  the  others, 
but  there  could  have  been  no  very  marked  disparity 
among  them.  But  it  was  quite  another  matter  when 
the  League  took  in  great  and  distant  cities  like  Sikyon, 
Corinthy  Megalopolis^  Argos,  at  last  even  Sparta  and 
MessSn§.  It  was  clearly  unjust  that  such  cities  as  these 
should  have  no  greater  weight  in  the  national  Con- 
gress than  the  petty  towns  of  the  old  Achaia.  It  was 
the  more  unjust,  because  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
questions  might  arise  on  which  the  old  ten  towns  would 
always  stick  close  together,  and  so  habitually  outvote 
five  or  six  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Greece.*  While  the 
personal  influence  of  Aratos  lasted,  questions  of  this  sort 
seem  to  have  remained  pretty  much  in  abeyance,  but 
to  provide  a  counterpoise  to  this  undue  weight  of  the 
old  towns  was  one  great  object  of  the  administration  of 
Philopoim^n*  The  most  effectual  remedy  would  of  course 
have  been  to  let  the  vote  of  each  town  count,  as  in  the 
Lykian  League,*  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  according  to 
their  several  sizes.  But  this  was  a  political  refinement 
which  was  reserved  for  a  later  generation,  and  it  was  one 
specially  unlikely  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  an  Achaian  legis- 
lator under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  League.  The 
cities  external  to  the  old  Achaia  were  admitted,  one  by  one, 
into  an  Achaian  League,  already  regularly  formed  and  prac- 
tically working.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  extension, 

>  Schom  p.  61.  In  dieser  Hinsicht  strebte  der  Bund  nach  Yollig  demo- 
kratischer  Freiheit  und  Gleichheit,  was  zwar  sx^terhin  einer  Aenderong 
bedurft  hatte,  damit  nicht  die  Herrschaft  und  Gesetzgebung  bei  den 
Schwachen  gewesen  ware. 

•  See  aboye,  p.  210. 
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above  all  when  the  first  step  was  taken  by  the  union  of  chap.  v. 
Sikyon,  the  admission  of  new  towns  into  the  League  was 
doubtless  looked  upon  as  a  favour ;  in  more  d^enerate 
times  they  were  sometimes  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
League  by  force.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  it  at  all 
likely  that  a  city  newly  entering  into  the  League  should 
receive  any  advantage  over  those  cities  which  already 
belonged  to  it  To  have  given  Sikydn  two  votes  and  No  fiiir 
Corinth  three,  while  the  small  Achaian  towns  retained  ^uame 
only  one  each,  would  have  beea  no  more  than  juBt  in  iteelf  ^J^ 
— ^if  indeed  it  would  have  reached  the  strict  justice  of  the 
case — ^but  it  would  have  been  a  political  developement  for 
which  there  was  as  yet  no  precedent,  and  which  we  can 
have  no  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  Aratos  or  of  amy 
other  statesman.^  It  was  a  great  step  in  advance  of  any- 
thing that  Qreece  had  seen,  when  new  cities  were  admitted 
into  the  League  at  all  on  terms  of  such  equality  as  the 
Acbaians  offered.  Greece  had  already  seen  petty  Leagues 
among  kindred  towns  or  districts ;  she  had  seen  great 
Confederacies  gathered  aroimd  a  presiding,  or  it  may  be 
a  tyrant,  city  ;  but  she  had  never  before  seen  any  state  op 
cluster  of  states  offer  perfect  equality  of  political  rights  to 
all  Greeks  who  would  join  them.  The  League  offered  to 
its  newest  members  an  equal  voice  in  its  Assemblies  with 
the  oldest ;  it  made  the  citizens  of  all  alike  equally  eligible 
to  direct  its  counsels  and  to  command  its  armies.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  blame  a  state  which  advanced  so  far  beyond 
all  earlier  precedent  merely  because  it  did  not  devise  a 
further  unprovement  stilL  Had  that  improvement  been 
proposed,  anterior  to  the  experience  which  proved  its 
necessity,  it  would  have  appeared,  to  all  but  the  deepest 
political  thinkers,  to  contradict  that  equality  among  the 

*  See  Schom,  67,  68.  His  strictures  are  perfectly  jjost  in  themselveSy 
but  they  are  rather  hard  on  Aratos  and  the  Achaians  merely  for  not  pos- 
sessing premature  wisdom. 
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several  members  which  was  the  first  principle  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Had  any  patriotic  Corinthian 
claimed  a  double  vote  as  due  to  the  superior  size  and 
glory  of  his  native  city,  he  would  have  seemed  to  threaten 
Dym6  and  Tritaia  with  the  fate  which  Thespia  and 
Orchomenos  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Thebes.  Lykia 
made  exactly  the  improvement  which  was  needed,  because 
her  legislators  had  the  past  experience  of  Achaia  to 
profit  by.  The  Achaian  principle  was  revived  in  all 
cases  under  the  first  American  Confederation,  and  it  is 
retained  in  one  very  important  case  in  the  actual  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it  in  all  cases 
an  error;  the  principle  of  equality  of  votes  for  every 
State,  great  and  small,  has  always  been  adhered  to  in 
one  branch  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  and  it  has  always 
been  rightly  defended  as  a  necessaiy  check  on  the 
supremacy  of  mere  numbers.  In  short,  though  the 
Achaian  Constitution  failed,  in  this  respect,  to  attain  to 
the  full  theoretical  perfection  of  the  Lykian  constitution, 
yet  the  League  fully  merits  the  enthusiastic  praises  of 
its  own  historian  as  the  body  which,  without  retaining 
selfish  privileges  or  selfish  advants^es,  first  fireely  ofiered 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  to  every  inhabitant  of 
Peloponnfesos.* 


The  same  causes  which  made  the  Achaian  Assembly 
practically  an  aristocratic  body  served  also  to  make  its 
sittings  short  and  unfrequent.  The  League  had  no  capital 
Short  and  and  no  court ;  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  men  to  stay 
Meetm^^  at  the  place  of  meeting  any  longer  than  the  afiairs  of 
the  nation  absolutely  required.  Every  man's  heart  was 
with  his  hearth  and  home  in  his  own  city :  he  went 
up  to  do  his  duty  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  and  to 
ofier  sacrifice  to  the  Federal  God ;  but  to  tany  half  the 

>  Pol.  ii.  89,  42. 
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year  away  from  his  own  house  and  his  own  fields  was   ghap.  v. 
an  idea  which  never  entered  the  head  of  an  Achaian 
politician.      The  Assembly  met  of  right  twice  yearly/ 
in  Spring  and  Autumn.     The  Magistrates  were  originally 
elected  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  afterwards  most  probably  From 
in   the    Autunm.'     The  Session  was   limited  to  three  ^^' 
days.'    Besides  the  two  yearly  Meetings,  it  rested  with 
the  Government  to  summon  extraordinary  Meetings,  on 
occasions  of  special  urgency.*    From  the  shortness  of  the  Conse- 
Aasembly's  Sessions  naturally  foUowed  certain  restrictions  ^'^^ 
on  its  powers,  certain  augmentations  of  the  powers  of  the  ^  ^^ 
executive  Government,  which  to  an  Athenian  would  have 
seemed  the  utter  destruction  of  all  democratic  freedom. 

1  The  two  yearly  Meetings  are  clearly  implied  in  PoL  zxxviii.  2,  8. 
The  Roman  Ambassadors  come  to  the  Autrmm  Meeting  at  Aigion  (8ia- 
XeyoftcKcvy  roTs  'Axcuois  4y  rfi  twv  hiyUwp  vdXf i,  c.  2).  It  is  agreed  that, 
instead  of  the  Assembly  coming  to  a  decisive  vote,  the  Ambassadors  should 
meet  some  of  the  Achaian  leaders  in  a  diplomatic  conference  at  Tegea. 
Eritolaos  meets  them  there,  and  tells  them  that  he  can  do  nothing  without 
the  authority  of  the  next  Assembly,  to  be  held  six  months  after  (cis  r^ 
4{^5  trdvoHov,  ilris  ^ficAAc  ym<rBai  fur^  fi'^yca  tQ.  This  was,  of  course, 
mere  mockery,  as  a  special  Assembly  could  have  been  called,  or  special 
powetto  might  hare  been  obtained  from  the  Meeting  at  Aigion,  but  the 
pretext  shows  the  regular  course  of  things. 

The  Autumn  Meeting  appears  in  PoL  ii.  54,  iv.  14,  xxiv.  12 ;  the  Spring 
Meeting  in  It.  6,  7,  26,  27,  87.  v.  1.  So  seemingly  in  xxyiiL  7,  by  the 
name  of  if  wpdh^  dyopd. 

*  See  Schom,  p.  210.  Thirlwall,  viii  295.  Cf.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell. 
A.  146. 

*  PoL  xxix.  9.  Liv.  xxxii.  22.  Both  of  these  are  cases  of  an  extra- 
ordinary Meeting  (aiiyKKrrros).  If  this  rule  prevailed  on  such  occasioni, 
much  more  would  it  in  the  common  half-yearly  Meetings. 

*  Pol.  V.  1.  SwKvycy  [6  ffrpanty^s]  ro^s  *Axauot^5  8*A  r£y  dpx^^y  «'» 
iKKXritriaa^,  The  words  kotA  y6fiovs  in  the  next  sentence  show  that  this 
was  a  perfectly  regular  proceeding.    Cf.  Pol.  xxiii.  10.  12.  xxiv.  5. 

In  one  case  (PoL  iv.  7)  we  meet  with  a  strange  phenomenon  of  a 
Military  Assembly,  an  idea  ^tolian  or  Macedonian  rather  than  Achaian. 
The  ordinary  Meeting  votes  that  the  General  shall  summon  the  whole  force 
of  the  League  in  arms,  and  that  the  army  thus  assembled  shall  debate  and 
determine  {avydy^uf  r6y  <rrparriy6v  roi^s  'Axoua^s  iv  rots  SirKoiSy  6  V  iy  rois 
tnwtkBoDirt  fiovXtvo/Uyois  8<j(|7  rovr*  cTvcu  tcipiov).  This  looks  like  an  un- 
usually  small  attendance  at  the  regular  Assembly.    C£  Livy,  xxxviiL  88. 

T  2 
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OHAF.  y.  It  has  been  thought,  on  the  highest  of  all  authorities)^ 
that,  in  an  extraordinary  Assembly  at  least — ^and  an 
extraordinary  Assembly  would,  almost  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  have  to  deal  with  more  important  business  than  an 
ordinary  one — a  majority  of  the  Executiye  Cabinet  could 
legally  refuse  to  allow  any  question  to  be  put  to  the  Tote. 
The  This  seems  at  least  doubtful ;  *  but  it  is  evident  that,  in 

'^^jB.  Session  of  thi«e  days,  the  ri^t  of  private  members 
Gt>yeni-     ^  bring  in  bills,  or  eyen  to  move  amendments,  must 
ment        hB,Ye  been  practically  yery  much  curtailed.    No  doubt  the 
initiative  always  practicaUy  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government     In  an  extraordinary  Assembly  it  was  so  in 
the  strictest  sense,  as  such  an  Assembly  could  only  enter- 
tain the  particular  business  on  which  it  was  summoned  to 
decide.'    And  in  all  cases,  what  the  Assembly  really  had 
to  do  was  to  accept  or  reject  the  Ministerial  proposals^  or, 
it  may  be,  to  accept  the  counter-proposals  of  the  leaders 
of  Opposition. 
Place  of  ^       The  ordinary  Assemblies  were,  at  least  during  the  first 
firat       '  period  of  the  League,  always  held  at  Aigion ;  but  it  seems 

Aigion, 

«  ThirlwaU,  viii  91,  92. 

*  The  passage  referred  to  is  Liv.  zzxii  22.  See  Schom,  242.  Here  the 
ZofiMpyol  are  equally  dirided  whether  to  pat  a  certain  question  to  the  vote 
or  not ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  had  the  power  to  refiue  to  put 
any  question,  because  the  objectors  ground  their  refusal  on  the  illegal 
nature  of  the  particular  motion.  The  case  seems  rather  to  be  like  the 
famous  refusal  of  Sdkrat^  when  presiding  in  the  Athenian  Assembly,  to 
put  an  illegal  motion  to  the  vote.  See  Xen.  Hell.  L  7.  15.  Ct  Grote, 
viii.  271. 

'  liy.  xxzi.  25.  Non  licere  legibus  Achsomm  de  aliis  rebus  refeire, 
quam  propter  quas  convocati  essent. 

It  does  not  however  follow  from  this  that  private  members  could  not 
propose  amendments,  or  even  substantial  motions,  relating  to  that  busi- 
ness, and  it  seems  clear  from  a  passage  in  Polybios  (xxix.  9)  that  they 
might,  (rp  9)  Scvr^pf  r£v  i/jfitpwy,  iv  f  tear  A  roOf  wifMvs  ^Sei  rd  ifn^CfAara 
wpos^4p€iy  rods  fiovkofi4yovsj  k.t.K.)  In  the  Assembly  which  he  describes 
two  quite  different  motions  are  made  and  discussed.  Most  probably  the 
Government  proposals  were  made  on  the  first  day,  those  of  psivate  mem- 
bers on  the  second,  and  the  vote  taken  on  the  third. 
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to  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  GoTernment  to  sunmion  chap.  t. 
the  eitraopdinary  AsaembHes.  as  at  any  time,  so  in  any  afterwanU 
place,   which   might   be  conyenient^    Aigion  had  been  cities. 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  original  League,  as 
being  the  most  important  of  the  old  Achaian  towns  after 
the  destroction  of  Helikd.     In  after  times  it  was  at  least 
as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  an  opposite  reason.   It 
might  be  the  greatest  member  of  the  original  League,  but 
it  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  powerful  cities 
which  were  afterwards  enrolled  in  the  Union.    Aigion  was  Adyas- 
a  better  place  for  the  Federal  OoTemment  than  Corinth  A^n^ 
or  Megalopolis,  for  the  same  reason  that  Washington  is  a 
better  place  for  the  American. Federal  Qoyemment  than 
New  YorL    There  was  not  the  least  fear  of  Aigion  ever 
being  to  the  League  of  Achaia  what  Thebes  had,   in 
times  past,  been  to  the  League  of  Boeotia.    Still,  how- 
ever, a  certain  dignity,  and  some  material  advantage, 
must  have  accrued  to  Aigion  from  the  holding  of  the 
Federal  Assemblies,  and    from    the   probable   frequent 
presence  of  the  Federal  Magistrates  at  other  times.     This 
may  well  have  aroused  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy  among 
the  other  towns,  and  we  shall  see  that,  at  a  later  time, 
PhilopoimSn  carried  a  measure  which  left  the  League  with- 
out even  the  shadow  of  a  capital,  and  obliged  the  Federal  b.g.  189. 
Assemblies  to  be  held  in  every  city  of  the  League  in  turn.' 

I  have  several  times,  in  discussing  Achaian  affSedrs,  used 
the  words  Qovemment,  Ministers,  Cabinet,  and  such  like. 
I  have  done  so  of  set  purpose,  in  order  to  mark  the  most 
important  of  all  the  differences  between  the  city-Democracy 
of  Athens  and  the  Federal  Democracy  of  Achaia.    In 

^  See  Helwing,  p.  227. 

*  See  Helwing,  227,  228.  Thirlwall,  yiii  898.  That  it  was  actually 
carried,  tbon^^  Tittmann  (682)  thinks  otherwise,  appears  from  Pol. 
xxiT.  12,  where  an  ordinary  meeting  is  held  at  Megalopolis. 
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oHij.  V.    speaking  of  Athenian  politics  no  words  could  be  more 
Greater      utterly  inappropriate;    D^mos  was    at  once   King   and 
Hagis-       Parliament ;  the  Magistrates  whom  he  elected  were  simply 
Achaia      agents  to  carry  out  his  orders.     This  was  perfectly  natural 
A^ni     in  a  Democracy  whose  Sovereign  Assembly  r^ularly  met 
once  in  ten  days.     Another  course  was  equally  natural  in  a 
Democracy  whose  Sovereign  Assembly  regularly  met  only 
twice  in  each  year.     It  was  absolutely  necessary  in  such  a 
case  to  invest  the  Magistrates  of  the  Republic  with  far 
greater  official  powers  than  any  Magistrates  possessed  at 
Athens  from  the  days  of  EleisthenSs  onwards.     It  was,  in 
short,  necessary  to  give  them  the  character  of  what  we, 
in  modem  phrase,  understand  by  a  Grovemment,  and  to 
The  confine  the  Assembly  to  the  functions  of  a  Parliament 

Magish^  We  must  of  course  make  one  exception,  required  by  the 
^*«s  universal  political  instinct  of  Greece ;  the  final  vote  on 
"Govern-  matters  of  Peace,  War,  and  Alliance  rested  with  the 
Assembly.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  difference  be- 
tween a  republican  Assembly^  sovereign  in  name  as  well  as 
in  fact,  and  the  Parliament  of  a  Monarchy,  which  in  theory 
is  the  humble  and  dutiful  Council  of  a  personal  Sovereign. 
All  the  differences  between  Athens  and  Achaia  naturally 
flow  from  the  differences  between  the  position  and  extent 
of  the  two  commonwealths.  In  the  single  City  of  Athens 
the  democratic  theory  could  be  strictly  carried  out ;  in  the 
large  Federal  territory  of  Achaia  it  could  be  carried  out 
only  in  a  very  modified  form.  The  extent  of  territory  led  to 
the  infrequent  Meetings  of  the  Assembly ;  the  infrequent 
Meetings  of  the  Assembly  led  to  the  increased  authority  of 
the  Magistrates ;  for  a  ruling  power  must  be  lodged  some- 
where during  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  when 
.  the  Sovereign  Assembly  was  not  in  being.  We  therefore 
find  the  Federal  Magistrates  of  Achaia  acting  with  almost 
as  little  restraint  as  the  Ministers  of  a  modem  constitu- 
tional state.     They  are  the  actual  movers  and  doers  of 
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eyeiything;    the  fionctioiiB  of  the  ABsembly  are  nearly  chap.  ▼. 
reduced  to  hearing  their  proposals  and  saying  Aye  or  No 
to  them.   And,  as  the  Magistrates  were  themselves  elected 
by  the  Assembly,  we  should  naturally  expect,  what  the 
history  at  eyeiy  step  shows  us  to  have  been  the  case,  that 
tbe  vote  of  the  Assembly  would  be  much  oftener  Aye  than 
No.    The  Achaian  Assembly  was  addressed  by  Ministers 
whom  its  own  yote  had  placed  in  office  six  months  before ; 
it  would,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  give  them  a  very 
favourable  hearing,  and  would  not  feel  that  sort  of  jealousy 
which  often  exists  between  the  American  Congress  and  the 
American  President.     In  fact,  the  relations  between  an  Compari- 
Achaian  Gk>Temment  and  an  Achaian  Assembly  were  in  some  America 
respects  more  like  those  between  an  English  Qoyemment  and  J^^"*' 
an  English  House  of  Commons  than  the  relations  between 
an  American  President  and  an  American  Congress.    The  Points  of 
Achaian  Magistrates,  being  Achaian  citizens,  were  neces-  Skenm 
sarily  members  of  the  Achaian  Assembly ;  so  in  England  ^f^' 
the  Ministers  are,  by  imperative  custom,  members  of  one 
or  other  House  of  Parliament     In  Achaia  therefore,  just 
as  in  England,  the  members  of  the  Qovemment  could 
appear  personally  before  the  Assembly  to  make  their 
proposals  and  to  defend  their  policy.     But  in  America 
the  Ministers  of  the  President  are  strictly  excluded  from 
seats  in  Congress,^  and  the  President  communicates  with 
that  body  only  by  a  written  Message.     Again,  as  Con- 
gress does  not  elect,'  so  neither  can  it  remove,  either 


1  Constitutioii,  Art  i  §  6.  2.  This  restrictioii  is  modified  in  the  Con- 
federate Constitation. 

'  Congress  never  elects  the  President  freely ;  under  certain  circumstances 
(see  Amendment  12)  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  hare  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent from  among  three  candidates  already  named.  The  President  again 
may  be  (Art.  i  §  8.  6.  ii.  §  4)  deposed  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  the  Senate 
on  an  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes.  But  this  of  course 
requires  proof  of  some  definite  crime ;  there  is  no  constitutional  way  of 
removing  him  simply  because  his  policy  is  disapproved. 
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CHAP.  ▼.  the  President  or  his  Ministers ;  it  therefore  follows  that 
the   Legislative    and   Executive   branches    may  remain, 
during  a  whole  Presidency,  in  complete  opposition  to  one 
another.     In  England  the  House  of  Commons  does  not 
either  formally  appoint  or  formally  depose  the  Ministiy, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Ministry  has  no   l^al 
existence ;  but  it  does  both  in  a  way  which,  if  indirect^ 
is  still  highly  effectual    In  Achaia,  the  Government  was^ 
not  indirectly  but   directly,   chosen   by  the   Assembly. 
There  was  not,  any  more  than  in  America^  any  consti- 
tutional means  of  removing  them  before  the  end  of  their 
term  of  office ;  a  Qovemment  which  had  ceased  to  enjo; 
the  confidence  of  the  House  had  therefore  to  be  con- 
stitutionally borne  with  for  a  season.     But,  as  their  term 
of  office  was  only  one  year  instead  of  four,  such  a  season 
of  endurance  would  be  much  shorter  than  it  sometimes 
is  in  America    Even  in  England,  a  Government  must  be 
weak  indeed  which,  when  once  in  office,  cannot,  by  the 
power  of  Dissolution  or  otherwise,  contrive  to  retain  power 
for  as  long  a  time  as  an  unpopular  Achaian  Government 
could  ever  have  had  to  be  borne  with.    Altogether  the 
general  practical  working  of  the  Achaian  system  was  a 
remarkable  advance  in  the  direction  of  modem  consti- 
tutional government     And  it  especially  resembles   our 
own  system  in  leaving  to  usage,   to  the  discretion  of 
particular  persons  and  Assemblies,  and  to  the  natural 
working  of  circumstances,  much  which  nations  of  a  more 
theoretical  turn  of  mind  might  have  sought  to  rule  by 
positive  law. 

Federal  The  Achaian  Government  then,  when  its  details  were 

finally  settled,  consisted  of  Ten  Ministers,  who  formed 
a  Cabinet  Council  for  the  General  of  the  Achaians, 
or,  in  modem  language,  the  President  of  the  Union. 
Besides  these  great  officers^  there  was  also  a  Secretary  of 
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State/  an  Under-General,'  and  a  General  of  Cavalry.*  chap.  y. 
It  is   probable  that  the  latter  two  functionaries  were  o«ne»l  of 
merely  military  officers,  and  did  not  fill  any  important 
political    position.      It  is  clear,  for  instance^  that  the  Under- 
Under-General  was,  in  civil  matters  at  least,  a  less  im- 
portant person  than  the  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Union.     The  American  Vice-President  is  ex-officio  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and,  in  case  of  any  accidental  vacancy 
in  the  Pr^identship,  he  succeeds  to  the  office  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term.      But  of  the  Achaian  Under- 
General  we  hear  nothing   in   civil   afiairs,   and   if   the 
General  died  in  office,  his  place  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  was  taken,  not  by  the  Under-General,  but  by 
the  person  who  had  been  General  the  year  before/    The 
active  officers  of  the  League  in  civil  matters  were  clearly 
the  General,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Ten  Ministers.    The 
exact  functions  of  the  Secretary  are  not  described,  but 
it  is  easy  to  guess   at   them.      He  was  doubtless,  as  Secretary 
Secretaries  of  State  are  now,  the  immediate  author  of  *^    ^^' 
all  public  despatches,  and  in  minor  matters  he  may  often 
have  been  entitled,  as  Secretaries  of  State  are  now,  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility.    It  is  evident  from  the  way 

^  rpatifun'€6s.  PoL  ii.  48.  Strabo,  viiL  7  (toL  ii  p.  221).  The  office 
was  as  old  as  the  Leagae. 

'  *T7to<rrpdmrros.  Pol.  It.  59.  xL  5.  In  r.  9i  one  Lykos  of  Pharai  is 
called  jhroarp^knyot  r^f  ovrrcXc^ot  rijs  warput^t.  This  I  take  to  mean  a 
local  magistrate  of  some  little  confederacy  formed  by  Pharian  townships 
like  those  of  PatraL  See  above,  p.  247.  Or,  in  the  particular  place  where 
the  phrase  occurs,  it  may  refer  to  the  temporary  onion  of  Dym£,  Pharai, 
andTritaiain  B.C.  219.  See  below,  Chapter  viii  Either  of  these  views 
seems  more  likely  than  that  he  was  ''commander  of  the  pure  Achaian 
forces,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  whole  Leagae."  E.  F.  Hermann, 
186.  9.  Such  a  distinction  is  qnite  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
constitution. 

•  'In^Xns-  PoL  V.  95.  x.  22.  xxviii  6.  Schom  (p.  62)  supposes  that 
this  officer  took  the  place  of  the  second  General,  when  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  two.  This  may  well  be  true  in  his  military,  but  hardly  in  his 
civil,  capacity.  *  Pol.  xl.  2. 
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CHAP.  V.  in  which  both  PolybioB  and  Strabo  speak  of  it^  that  the 
office  was  one  of  high  dignity  and  importance. 

The  Ten  IVCnisters^  the  Cabinet  Council  of  the  Pre& 
dent,  are  caUed  by  yarious  names.^  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  Federal  Magistrates  of  the  League  in  its  earlier 
and  looser  state.  Their  number  ten,  as  several  writers 
haye  obseryed,*  evidently  points  to  the  reduced  number 
of  the  old  Achaian  towns  after  the  loss  of  HelikS  and 

The  Ten  Olenos.  This  at  once  suggests  a  question  as  to  the 
position  of  these  Magistrates  when  new  cities  were  added 
to  the  League.  The  number  remained  unaltered  ;'  and  it 
has  hence  been  inferred  that  the  Cabinet  Council  always 
continued  to  be  filled  by  citizens  of  the  old  Achaian 
towns.^  Yet  it  would  be  of  itself  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  important  office  was  confined  to  citizens 
of  the  old  Achaia,  and  that  an  Argive,  a  Corinthian,  or 
a  Megalopolitan  would  have  been  ineligible.  Had  such 
been  the  case,  we  should  hardly  have  found  Polybios, 
himself  a  citizen  of  a  non-Achaian  town,  using  such  strong 
language  as  he  does  as  to  the  liberality  of  the  League  in 
extending  full  equality  of  rights  to  every  city  which 
joined  it,  and  reserving  no  exclusive  privileges  to  the 

^  Their  formal  title  was  9ri/uovpyoif  Zofuopyoif  Damiurgu  PoL  zxiv.  5. 
Plut.  Ar.  43.  Liv.  xxxii.  22.  xxxviiL  80.  Boeckh,  C.  1. 1542  (vol  L  p.  711, 
cf.  p.  11).  There  were  also  local  Hofuopyoi  as  Magistrates  of  particular  cities. 
They  are  also  more  vaguely  called  Apxi^^^h  4pX^  (^ol^  ▼•  ^'  zziii.  10,  12. 
xxiv.  6.  xxix.  9, 10.  xxxviiL  4),  and — ^with  evident  reference  to  their  joint 
action  with  the  General — <nn'dpxoPT€s,  trvyapxi^  (Pol.  xxiv.  12.  xxvii.  2. 
xxxviii  5)  ;  also  vpo€ffrwr€s  (Pol.  ii  46.  iv.  9),  rp6fiov\oi  (?)  (Plat.  PhiL 
21),  and,  apparently,  ol  rfis  y^povaiaa  (PoL  xxxviiL  6).  See  Thirlwall, 
vuL  92,  491.  Neither  TiUman  (683,  6)  nor  Kortum  (iiL  161)  is  perfectly 
clear  about  this  last  unusual  title. 

Polybios  uses  the  verb  irwt9pt6v  to  express  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
xl.4. 

«  Schom,  62,  63.     Thirlwall,  viii.  91.  »  Livy,  xxxiL  22. 

*  I  take  this  to  be  Bishop  Thirlwall's  meaning  (viii.  Ill)  when  he  says, 
''Strange  as  it  appears,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  places  in  both 
these  boards  continued  to  be  filled  by  Aclueans." 
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elder  members.*    In  conformity  with  these  professions,  the   chap.  v. 
General,   as  we  know,  was  freely  chosen  from  any  of  l^bably 

choaen 

the  towns  enrolled  in  the  League,  and  indeed  he  seems  from  all 

to  have  been,  offcener  than  not,  a  citizen  of  a  non-Achaian     ^   ^  ^^ 

canton.     These  arguments  alone  would  almost  lead  us 

to  belieye  that,  when  the  League  had  attained  its  fiill 

deyelopement,  the  old  number  Ten,  though  still  retained, 

ceased  to  bear  any  practical  reference  to  the  ancient 

number  of  towns,  and  that  the  office  of  Minister,  as  well 

as  the  Presidency,  was  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  League. 

It  not  uncommonly  happens,  in  the  growth  of  constitutions, 

that  numbers  of  this  sort  are  retained  long  after  they  have 

ceased  to  bear  any  practical  meaning.  So  the  Ten  Achaian 

Ministers   may  have  once  really  represented    the    Ten 

Achaian  Towns,  and  yet,  at  all  events  after  the  accession 

of  Siky6n,  they  may  have  been  chosen  indiscriminately 

from  any  of  the  confederate  cities.'    But  we  are  hardly 

left  to  argue  the  point  from  probabilities.    There  is  a  full 

description  in  Polybios  of  the  proceedings  in  an  Achaian 

Cabinet  Council,"  with  the  names  of  several  of  the  members. 

Four  of  the  Ministers  are  mentioned,  and,  of  these,  three, 

besides  the  General,  are  citizens  of  Megalopolis;^  the  fourth 

is  a  citizen  of  Aigeira,  one  of  the  old  Achaian  towns. 

The  exact  relations  of  the  Ten  Ministers  and  of  the 

^  Pol.  ii.  38.  OdScvl  yi^  odHhv  &iro\€iirofi4yri  trKnoviicrriiui  rots  i^  ipx^^t 
tira  Zh  wdyra  iFoiov<ra  rois  del  vpos\ei/ifiayofiiyoiSf  ic.r.X.  Of.  c.  42  throughout. 
Cf.  E.  F.  Hermann,  §  186.  n.  10. 

'  The  only  expression  which  looks  the  other  way,  is  that  of  Damiurgi 
civUaHum.  Liv.  zxzviiL  80.  On  the  other  hand,  in  zzxii.  22  he  calls 
them  Magialratus  gentiSf  which  tells  at  least  as  much  for  their  strictly 
Federal  character. 

"  Pol.  xxiii  10,  12.  These  dpxcd,  dpxovrts,  summoned  by  the  General, 
must  be  the  council  of  Ministers.  Indeed  we  find  nearly  the  same  story 
over  again  in  Pol.  xziv.  5,  where  the  formal  word  Ihifuovpyol  is  used,  clearly 
as  synonymous  with  A^ovr^s. 

*  Aristainos  the  General,  Diophanes,  PhilopoimSn,  and  Lykortas,  all 
from  Megalopolis ;  Archdn  from  Aigeira.  The  General  himself  takes  no 
part  in  the  debate,  but  his  party  is  outvoted. 
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Secretary  to  the  executive  Chief  of  the  State  are  not  veir 
clearly  marked     It  must  have  been  essential  to  the  good 
government  of  the  League  that  they  should  be  able  to 
work  together  in  tolerable  harmony,  and  that  their  differ- 
ences^ if  they  had  any,  should  not  go  beyond  a  debate  and 
a  division  among  themselves.    For  Achaian  statesmen  had 
certainly  not  reached  that  pitch  of  refinement  by  which  a 
division  in  the  Cabinet  is  held*  to  be  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of.     They  had  not  discovered  that  all  differences 
of  opinion  must  be  compromised  or  concealed,  or  that,  if 
this  is  impossible,  the  minority  must  resign  office.     This 
is  a  political  refinement  which  can  exist  only  where,  as 
among  ourselves,  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Ministiy 
is  something  wholly  conventional,  where  the  Cabinet  has 
no  legal  existence,  and  where  the  rights  and  duties  of  its 
members  are  regulated  purely  by  usage.     But  the  Achaian 
Cabinet  was  directly  elected  to  a  definite  office  to  be  held 
for  a  definite  time ;  if  differences  of  opinion  arose  among 
its  members,  they  were  simply  to  be  settled  by  a  majority, 
like  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Assembly 
itself.    In  the  United  States  the  President  chooses  his  own 
Ministers,  and  that  with  a  much  greater  freedom  of  choice 
than  is  allowed  to  any  Constitutional  King.    The  Achaian 
President  had  his  Ministers  chosen  for  him;  but  then 
they  were  chosen  along  with  himself  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  electors;  the  majority  which  carried 
the  election  of  the  President  himself  would  probably 
seldom  give   him    colleagues  who  were  altogether  dis- 
pleasing to  him.     If,  on  some  occasions,^  we  find   the 
General  and  his  Cabinet  disagreeing,  the  special  mention 
of  the  fact  seems  to  show  that  it  was  something  excep- 
tional   Altogether  the  science  of  electioneering  seems  to 
have  obtained  a  very  fair  developement  in  the  League. 

1  See  Pol.  xziii  10.  xl.  4.     Bat  in  the  first  case,  the  disagreement  does 
not  go  beyond  a  division  in  the  Cabinet  itselC 
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Polybios  in  one  place  giyes  us  a  vivid  description  of  an   chap.  y. 
Achaian  ''  Caucus/'^  where  several  leading  men  of  a  par-  An 
ticular  party  met  to  discuss  the  general  affairs  of  that  « Caucus. " 
party,  and  especially  to  settle  their  ^'ticket"  for  the  next 
election.     They  agreed  upon  a  President  and  upon  a 
General  of  Cavalry.    It  is  not  expressly  said  that  they 
agreed  upon  other  Magistrates  as  well,  but  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  they  did.      At  least  we  cannot  infer  the 
contrary  from  the  sole  mention  of  an  officer  who  does 
not  commonly  appear  in  connexion  with  politics.     One 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  President  alone  would 
have  been  mentioned,  if  his  subordinate  officer  had  not 
chanced  to  be  the  historian  himself 

In  comparing  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  League 
with  the  constitutions  of  modem  free  states,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  speaking  of  its  Chief  Magistrate  by  the  modem 
name  of  President  But  we  must  remember  that  his  real 
official  title  was  Strat^os  or  QeneraL  In  all  the  demo-  The  Pre- 
cratic  states  of  Greece  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  General 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  military  commanders,  and  to 
invest  them  with  the  functions  of  political  magistrates. 
Thus,  at  Athens^  the  Archons  remained  the  nominal  chiefs 
of   the  state,   but  their  once   kingly  powers   gradually 

^  PoL  zzviii.  6.  Nothing  can  he  plainer  than  that  this  was  simply 
what  the  Americans  call  a  ''Cancns."  Yet  two  distinguished  German 
scholars,  Schom  (p.  64)  and  Droysen  (ii.  468),  have  built  upon  this  passage 
a  theory  that  the  9afuopyot,  (who  are  not  mentioned,)  had  the  sole  right  of 
proposing  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Bishop  Thirlwall  of  course  sets 
them  right  (viii.  91).  Indeed  Schorn  himself,  by  the  time  that  he  reached 
the  event  itself  in  his  actual  narrative  (p.  854),  seems  to  have  better  under- 
stood the  state  of  the  case.  What  Polybios  here  describes  is  simply  the 
preliminary  process  which  must  go  before  every  public  election.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  a  citizen  of  a  free  country  has  a  wonderful 
advantage  in  studying  the  history  of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  Many 
things  which  the  subject  of  a  continental  monarchy  can  only  spell  out 
from  his  books  are  to  an  Englishman  or  an  American  matters  of  daily 
life. 
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dwindled  away  into  the  merest  routine.  The  Ten  Generals, 
officers  seemingly  not  known  before  Kleisthen^^  became 
really  the  most  important  persons  in  the  commonwealth, 
entrusted  with  as  large  a  share  of  authority  as  Demos 
would  entrust  to  anybody  but  himself.  The  transition 
between  the  two  systems  is  clearly  seen  at  the  battle  of 
Marathdn,  where  Kallimachos  the  Polemarch,  one  of  the 
Archons,  is  joined  in  command  with  the  Ten  GreneralB. 
Earlier,  he  would  have  been  the  sole  commander;  later, 
he  would  have  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  In  most 
of  the  later  Grecian  states,  especially  in  the  Federal  states, 
we  find  the  highest  magistrates  bearing  the  title  of  General. 
The  number  of  Generals  differed  in  different  Leagues,  but 
it  was  always  much  smaller  than  the  Athenian  Ten.  The 
Epeirots  had  at  one  time  as  many  as  three/  but  the  Arka- 
dians  under  LykomM^s,'  the  Akamanians,^  and  the  Mto- 
lians^  had  each  a  sole  General  The  Achaians,  for  the  first 
five-and-twenty  years  of  their  renewed  Confederacy,  elected 
two  Generals.  Then  an  important  change  was  made  in  the 
constitution  by  reducing  the  number  to  one.  In  the  em- 
phatic words  of  Polybios,'  ''they  trusted  one  man  with 
all  their  affairs."     ''Now,"  he  continues,  ''the  first  man 


1  Grote,  iv.  181.  *  See  above,  p.  162.  *  See  above,  p.  204. 

^  See  above,  p.  149.  ^  See  next  Chapter. 

'  Pol.  ii.  43.  EfKOori  fthf  oZw  Hrri  rd  vpura  ica2  irci^c  avyiwoKtre&trearro 
fi€6t  icun£y  a/  irpo€iprifi4y<u  wSKtts,  ypafjLf»ar4a  KOivhv  ix  w^ptSiov  rpox^^pt' 
(6fi€yai  Kol  i^o  <rrpar7iyo6s'  fierd  ih  ravra  vd\w  fio^€v  adrois  €ya  KoBurr^^uf 
Ka\  ro^rtf  vitrrcdtiy  liw^p  r£y  BXnyj  koI  vpSros  ^rvxc  rijs  ti/&^s 
Tca&TTis  Mdpicos  6  Ktpvy^vs.  After  reading  this  passage,  and  after  consider- 
ing the  tendency  in  Federal  Greece,  in  America,  and  in  Switzerland,  to 
give  to  every  Federal  body  a  single  President,  it  is  curious  to  find  Calhoun 
(Works,  i.  393)  arguing  against  a  single  President,  saying  that  no  common- 
wealth ever  retained  freedom  under  a  single  President,  wishing  to  bring  the 
United  States  to  a  double  Presidency,  like  that  before  Markos,  and  forti- 
fying his  position  by  the  examples  of  the  Roman  Consuls  and  the  Spartan 
Kings.  It  is  curious  to  find  all  these  American  writ«r9 — Mr.  Motley, 
indeed,  is  an  exception — so  thoroughly  anxious  to  find  clad&ical  precedents, 
and  so  constantly  missing  those  which  really  bear  upon  their  case. 
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who  obtained  this  dignity  was  Markos  of  Keryneia."  chap.  v. 
Markos,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  gallant  deUverer 
of  Boura>  and  probably,  more  than  any  other  one  man, 
the  true  founder  of  the  revived  League.  He  obtained, 
like-  Washington,  his  due  reward,  to  be  chosen  as  the  first 
chief  of  the  land  which  he  had  delivered.  The  practical 
extent  of  the  General's  powers  are  here  plainly  set  forth. 
Everything  was  entrusted  to  him ;  he  was  not  indeed  to  Extensive 

powers  of 

rule,  like  a  Tyrant,  with  unlimited  powers,  or  even,  like  the  Office. 
a  lawful  King,  for  an  unlimited  time ;  he  was  to  govern 
for  a  single  year  with  a  commission  limited  by  Law ;  but, 
while  his  term  of  office  lasted,  he  was  to  be  the  Chief  of 
the  State  in  a  sense  in  which  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  had 
been  chief  under  the  elder  Democracy  of  Athens.  His  will 
was  indeed  limited  by  the  necessity  of  consulting  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Government  and  of  bringing  all  great  ques. 
tions  to  the  decision  of  the  Sovereign  Assembly.  The 
will  of  the  most  powerful  Minister  of  modem  days  is 
limited  by  the  same  conditions.  No  Minister  in  a  free 
Btate  can  legislate  at  his  own  pleasure,  in  his  own  name 
or  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign ;  he  can  impose  no 
tax,  he  can  touch  no  man's  life  or  estate :  he  may 
indeed,  in  his  Sovereign's  name,  make  war  or  peace 
without  formally  consulting  Parliament,  but  he  cannot 
venture  to  declare  war  or  to  conclude  peace  on  terms 
which  he  knows  wiU  be  ofiensive  to  the  majority  of  the 
House.     Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  such  a  Minister  Compari- 

son  \7itii  A 

may  be  practically  all-powerful ;  that  his  colleagues  in  the  modern 
Cabinet,  and  his  fellow-members  in  the  House,  may  accept  2^^^^^ 
all  his  proposals;  that  he  alone  may  be  the  real  mover 
in  everything,  possessed  of  a  practical  initiative  in  all 
matters,  and  leaving  to  other  powers  in  the  state  a  mere 
right  to  say  No,  which  they  probably  never  think  good 
to  exercise.  Such  is  a  powerful  European  Minister  in  our 
own  time ;  such  too  was  the  General  of  the  Achaians.  The 
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CHAP.  y.  Republic  trusted  him  with  all  its  affairs ;  the  Assembly 
of  course  reserved  to  itself  the  final  power  of  saying  Aye 
or  No ;  but  every  earlier  stage  of  every  affair — ^the  b^:in- 
ning  of  aU  legislation,  the  beginning  of  every  negodation,^ 
the  bringing  of  all  measures  up  to  the  point  at  which  they 
could  be  brought  forward  as  motions  in  the  Assembly — 
everything,  in  shorty  which  a  modem  nation  looks  for  at 
the  hands  of  a  strong  Government — all  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  General,  in  concert  with  a  body  of  col- 
leagues who  commoidy  looked  up  to  him  as  their  natural 
ComMri-    leader.     Now  all  this  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
AratoB  and  the  earlier  democratic  states.     Perikl^  exercised  as  great 
^  a  power  as  Aratos ;  Perikl6s,  like  Aratos,  was  practically 

prince  ;*  but  Perikles  ruled  purely  by  the  force  of  personal 
character  and  personal  eloquence  ;  Aratos  ruled  by  virtue 
of  a  high  official  position.  It  is  true  that  the  official 
position  of  Aratos  was  the  result  of  his  personal  character ; 
it  is  true  that  Perikl^  like  Aratos,  held  the  most  im- 
portant office  in  his  own  commonwealth ;  the  difference 
is  that  the  official  position  was  necessary  to  the  influence 
of  Aratos  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  influence 
of  Perikles.  Perikl^  was  General  of  the  Athenians,  one 
General  out  of  Ten  ;  he  was  General,  both  because  of  his 
personal  inclination  and  capacity,  and  because,  in  that 
stage  of  the  republic,  a  man  who  pretended  to  advise 
measures  was  expected  to  be  ready  to  carry  them  out 
himself.  But  the  position  of  Perikles  in  the  Athenian 
Assembly  was  not  the  result  of  his  office ;  it  was  a  po- 
sition wholly  personal ;  it  was  a  position  which  was  not 
shared  by  other  Grenerals ;  it  was  a  position  which  it  was 

'  The  process  of  negociation  is  clearly  set  forth  in  Pol.  xxviiL  7.  A  lii- 
plomatic  commnnication  is  first  made  to  the  General,  who  is  farourable  to 
it ;  he  then  brings  the  Ambassadors  personally  before  the  Assembly. 

*  Thnc.  ii.  ^h,  *Eyiyrtr6  re  xAyfp  ii^p  ^TifiOKpteria,  Hfry^  5^  ihrd  rov  wp^ou 
dp9p6s  dpxA'    The  words  6  wp£ros  dm^p  are  not  an  official  title. 
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soon  found  that  a  man  might  hold  without  being  Qeneral.   chap.  v. 
The  Aflsembly  listened  to  Eledn  as  obediently  as  it  listened  Inflnonce 
to  Perikl6s;  Eledn  became,  no  less  than  Perikl^  had  been,  without 
the  leader  o£  the  People,  the  originator  of  all  its  policy ;  Athral 
but  Eledn  was  simply  a  private  citizen  with  no  official 
character  whateyer ;  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his 
days  that  he  foolishly  ^  took  upon  him  an  office  for  which 
he  was  unfit,  and  which  had  not  been  needed  to  support 
an  influence  which  ended  only  with  his  life.    Demosthenes 
again,  without  any  official  position,  if  he  did  not  rule  as 
effectually  as  Ele6n,  yet  contended  on  at   least  equal 
terms  with  the  official  chief  Phdkidn,  and  often  succeeded 
in  carrying  measures  of  which  Phdkidn  utterly  disapproved. 
Now  the  power  of  Aratos  undoubtedly  rested  on  his  pei> 
sonal  character ;  the  League  trusted  him  officially  because 
it  trusted  him  personally  ;  indeed  it  trusted  him  in  a  way 
in  which  it  trusted  no  one  else ;  other  Generals,  with  the 
same  legal  powers,  could  never  exercise  anything  like  the 
same  practical  authority.*    This  is  simply  the  difference, 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  between  a  weak  Govern- 
ment and  a  strong  one.    But  the  influence  of  Aratos  was  Greater 
nevertheless  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  exercised  with-  ance'of 
out  a  high  official  position ;  he  could  not  have  ruled  the  2^a^ 
League,  as  Eledn  ruled  Athens,  as  a  private  citizen  in 
the  Assembly,  any  more  than  the  greatest  of  statesmen 
and  orators  could  govern  England  from  the  cross  benches. 
During  the  whole  history  of  Athens,  we  find  the  counsels 
of  the  Republic  directed  by  eloquent  speakers  in  the  As- 
sembly, who  hold  office  or  not  as  it  happens  to  suit  them 

1  I  do  not  refer  to  the  expedition  to  Sphakt^ria,  for  whicli  Mr.  Grote 
makes  out  at  least  a  plausible  case,  but  to  his  last  expedition  to  Thrace. 
Probably  his  success  at  Sphskt^ria  had  turned  his  head,  and  made  him 
seek  for  an  office  which  ho  had  never  before  thought  of. 

*  See  the  account  given  by  Polybios  (v.  30)  of  the  contemptible  adminis- 
tration  of  Ep^tos.  Everybody  despised  him,  nobody  obeyed  him,  nothing 
was  ready,  &c. 

U 
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OHAP.  Tm  penonally.  During  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  Achaiaii 
League,  we  find  its  counselB  constantly  directed  by  those 
citizens  whom  it  chose  to  its  high  magistracies.  It  is 
clear  that  an  Athenian  statesman  could  dispense  with 
office  if  he  pleased ;  it  is  equally  dear  that  an  Achaian 
statesman  sought  office  as  naturally  as  an  Bngtish  states- 
man ;  without  it»  he  might  indeed  win  fame  as  an  opposi- 
tion speaker,  but  he  could  not  hope  to  be  the  real  guiding 
spirit  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  dear  also  that  an 
Athenian  General,  though  warfare  and  diplomacy  formed 
his  immediate  department  of  the  public  business,  was  by 
no  means  the  necessary  originator  of  military  and  diplo- 
matic measures.  An  Athenian  General  might,  as  Nikias 
and  Phdkidn  were^  be  sent^  without  any  loss  of  official 
dignity,  to  carry  out  plans  against  which  he  had,  as  a 
citizen  in  the  Assembly,  argued  with  all  his  force.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  an  Achaian  General  was  the  very  soul 
of  the  League,  the  prime  deviser  of  eveiything.  Aratos 
did  not  often  see  his  proposals  rejected,  though  that 
might  happen  now  and  then.  But  it  certainly  never 
happened  that  he  was  ordered,  like  Nikias,  to  cany  out 
the  opposite  proposals  of  anybody  else. 

The  whole  history  then  shows  that  the  Achaian  General 
really  stood  at  the  head  of  the  League,  in  a  way  in  which 
no  one  stood  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  earlier  Greek 
republics,  but  in  a  way  very  like  that  in  which  a  powerful 
Minister  stands  at  the  head  of  a  modem  constitutional 

Gompari-    state.    He  resembled  the  American  Pl:esident  in  beiiur 

son  of  the  - 

Achaiaii  formally  elected  for  a  definite  time,  while  the  position  of 

^enerai,  ^^  English  Minister  is  at  once  conyentional  and  pre- 

Preride^  carious.     But  in  many  respects  his  duties  came  nearer 

and  the  to  those  of  au  English  First  Minister  than  to  those  of  an 

First  American  President*    The  main  difference  is  one  which 

"^  ''  has  been  already  hinted  at,  namely  that  the  Achaian  Pre- 
sident was  a  member^  and  the  leading  member,  of  Congress 
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itself  while  the  American  President  is  something  external  chap.  v. 
to  Congress.   The  Achaian  President  did  not  communicate 
his  sentiments  by  a  Message,  but  by  a  speech  from  the 
Treasury  Bench.^    It  follows  therefore  that  he  formally 
made  motions  on  which  the  House  voted,  while  in  America 
the  Houses  Tote  first  and  send  their  conclusions  to  the 
President.'    An  Achaian  Federal  Law  was  a  motion  of  Closer 
the  General  passed  by  the  Assembly;  an  American  Federal  t^^e 
Law  is  an  Act  of  Congress  confirmed  by  the  President  5^jJ^ 
In  America^  in  shorty  there  is  no  Ministry  in  our  sense,  ?j^^*® 
because  there  is  no  King.     Or,  perhaps  more  truly,  the  nl  being 
President  is  a  four-years'  King,  a  King  with  very  limited  member^ 
powers,   but  who,   within  the  extent   of  those  powers,  ^^^y^ 
really  gOTems  as  well  as  reigns.     Being  a  King  then, 
he  cannot  be  a  member  of  his  own  Parliament ;  all  he 
can  do  is  to  recommend  measures  from  outside,  and, 
when  they  are  passed,  either  confirm  them  or  send  them 
back  for  reconsideration.'    Our  monarchical  forms  really 
come  nearer  to  the  Parliamentary  relations  which  existed 
in  the  Achaian  Republic  than  is  done  by  the  Bepubhe 
of  the  United  States.    An  English  Minister,  being  himself 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  retains  his  power  of  making 
direct  motions,  and,  as  Minister,  he  practically  acquires 

^  The  first  two  Presidents,  Washington  and  Adams,  made  speeches  to 
Congress :  Jefferson  introduced  the  practice  of  sending  written  messages. 
Bat  such  speeches  were  "King's  speeches,"  proceeding  from  an  external 
power,  not  ''ministerial  statements,"  proceeding  firom  a  Memher  of  the 
House. 

*  The  President  may  recommend  measures  to  Congress  (Constitution, 
Art.  iL  §  3),  just  as  a  King  does,  but  he  cannot  make  a  motion  in  Con« 
gress,  like  the  Achaian  Qeneral.  Congress  passes  bills,  and  sends  them  to 
the  President,  for  approval  (Art.  L  §  7.  2),  as  to  a  King.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate  (Art.  iL  §  2.  2)  can  confirm  or  reject  many  official  acts 
of  the  President^  but  here  the  Senate  is  not  acting  in  a  strictly  legislatiye 
character,  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  is  not  consulted. 

'  The  President  has  no  absolute  veto,  but  a  measure  sent  back  by  him 
cannot  be  passed  again  except  by  a  majority  of  two-thiids  of  both 
Houses  (Art.  i  9  7.  2).    This  is  practically  a  more  valuable  power. 

TJ2 
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CHAP.  T.  the  sole  right  of  making  important  motions  with  any 
chance  of  success.     And,  as  the  Royal  Veto  is  neyer 
used,  the  decision  of  the  Houses  is  practically  as  fimd 
as  that  of  the  Achaian  Assembly. 
Greater  This  lofty  position  of  the  Achaian  General,  as  com- 

m  the  pared  with  that  of  any  Athenian  Magistrate,  is  the 
^l^^^l^  crowning  example  of  those  tendencies  which  natarallj 
inaFederal  arise  from  the  different  position  of  a  CSty  Democracy 
a  City  and  of  a  Federal  Democracy.  In  either  case  the  Be- 
cra^'  public  needs  some  centre,  some  yisible  head.  At  Athens 
the  Ten  Grcnerals  were  really  that  head ;  some  of  them 
were  always  on  the  spot ;  but  if  any  unforeseen  emergency 
took  place,  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  act  on  their 
own  responsibility;  an  ordinary  Assembly  of  the  People 
could  not  be  many  days  distant^  and  an  extraordinary 
one  mighty  if  need  be,  be  summoned  even  sooner.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  there  was  really  no  occasion  to 
giye  the  Magistrates  any  large  powers.  But  turn  to 
Achaia  ;  if  an  unforeseen  emeigency  arose ; — ^if  a  foreign 
Ambassador,  for  instance,  arrived  with  important  pro- 
posals ;  if  King  Eleomente  threatened  or  King  Ptolemy 
made  friendly  advances  —  where  was  he  to  look  for 
the  Achaian  League?  The  Athenian  D6mo8  was  never 
very  far  from  his  Pnyz,  but  the  League  was^  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  in  the  year,  scattered  to  and 
fro  over  all  Peloponnftsos.  In  such  a  state  of  things  there 
must  be  some  one  to  represent  the  nation ;  some  one  who 
can  be  found  at  once ;  some  one  who  can  enter  into  nego- 
ciationSy  who  has  authority  to  give  a  provisional  answer, 
and  who  can  summon  the  Assembly  to  give  a  final  ona 
Such  a  representative  of  the  nation  the  constitution  of  the 
League  provided  in  its  General  Every  application  was 
first  made  to  him ;  he  consulted  his  Ministers ;  in  concert 
with  them,  he  either  brought  the  matter  before  the  next 
ordinary  Assembly,  or,  if  the  business  was  specially  urgent, 
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he  called  an  extraordinary  Assembly  speciaDy  to  consider  chap.  v. 
it  In  that  Assembly  his  proposals  were  not  merely  those 
of  an  eloquent  citizen,  they  carried  with  them  all  the 
weight  of  a  modem  Qovemment  measure.  On  any  weighty 
matter,  it  was  his  business  to  come  forward  and  declare' 
his  mind,  exactly  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  in  our  own  Parliament.  The  main  difference  is  that, 
if  by  any  iU  luck  his  proposals  were  rejected,  the  General 
on  the  one  hand  could  not  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  on 
the  other  he  was  not  expected  to  resign  his  own  office. 

The  same  chain  of  reasoning,  which  shows  the  necessity 
of  the  large  powers  which  were  vested  in  the  Achaian 
Government,  leads  also  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  members  of  that  Government  were  always  men  of 
wealth  and  high  social  position.  As  every  Achaian  citizen  Members 
was  a  member  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  so,  in  the  absence  Qovem- 
of  the  sUffhtest  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  doubt  that  ™®^*^    ., 

,         ,  ,  ,  ,     necesaanly 

every  Achaian  citizen  was  legally  eligible  to  eveiy  office  in  wealthy 
the  Achaian  commonwealth.  But  if  only  well-to-do  citizens 
could  habitually  attend  the  Assembly,  it  is  clear  that  only 
very  wealthy  citizens  could  be  commonly  chosen  to  the 
high  offices  of  the  State.  There  is  commonly,  even  under 
the  most  democratic  forms,  a  tendency  in  the  people  them- 
selves to  give  a  preference  to  birth  and  wealth.  It  is  only 
in  days  of  strong  reaction  against  oligarchic  oppression 
that  this  tendency  utterly  dies  away.  In  most  ages  and 
countries  the  aristocrat  of  liberal  politics  is  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  characters.  Even  in  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
though  low-bom  Demag<^es '  Inight  guide  the  counsels 


'  Pol.  xxyiii.  7.  iied\,§t  ydp  rd  wpdy/urra  r^v  roS  oTpofntyov  ymifoiv, 
*  I  use  this  word  in  its  original  neutral  sense,  a  Leader  of  the  People, 
whether  for  good  or  for  eyil.  An  Athenian  Ihifutytiydi  in  later  times  is  a 
citizen,  be  he  Hyperboles  or  be  he  DSmosthente,  who  is  influential  in  the 
Assembly  without  holding  office.  But  Isokratis  (ircp)  Eip.  152)  applies 
the  word  to  Perildfis  himself. 
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oHAP.  y*  of  the  ABsembly,  the  office  of  Greneral  was  almost  always 

conferred  on  members  of  the  old  nobility.    In  the  Acbaian 

League  this  natural  tendency  must  haye  become  a  practical 

Offices       necessity.     There  is  no  evidence  that  any  public  officer  of 

ingae      the  League  was  paid  ;  there  is  distinct  eyidence  that  some 

Swdd?*^^  important  public  officers  were  not  paid ;  *  and  the  office 

of  General  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  one  which  inyolred 

great  expense.*    Now  none  but  men  who  were  at  once 

rich,  ambitious,  and  zealous,  would  or  could  accept  offices 

which  involyed  onerous  duties  and  large  expenses,  and 

which  carried  with  them  only  honorary  rewarda     We  are 

Qurselyes  familiar  with  an  unpaid  Magistracy,  an  unpaid 

Parliament,  a  Qoyemment  not  unpaid  indeed,  but  whose 

highest  members  receiye  salaries  barely  covering  their 

expenses,  and  therefore  do  not  seek  for  office  as  a  source 

of  personal  gain.    We  therefore  can  fiilly  understand  the 

working  of  a  similar  system  in  Achaia.   We  can  understand 

how  the  system  might  be  safely  left  to  its  own  practical 

working,  how  an  unpaid  Magistracy  would  necessarily  be 

No  pro*     an  aristocratic  Magistracy,  without  the  requirement  of  any 

^^^fioi^    property  qualificatioa     Here  again,  we  see  how  great  an 

ti<>^         advantage  a  student    of    ancient  history  derives   from 

familiarity  with  the  usages  of  a  free  state.     One  of  the 

very  best  of  German  scholars,'  finding  that  in  practice  the 

men  who  held  the  high  magistracies  and  who  filled  the 

^  This  is  clear  in  the  case  of  the  Senators.  See  PoL  zziii  7  and 
Thirlwall,  TiiL  92.  Of  course  I  suppose  only  the  great  magistracies  to 
haye  been  unpaid.  In  Achaia,  as  eyeiywhere  else,  there  must  have  been 
plenty  of  paid  subordinates. 

*  Polybios  (iXTiii.  7)  incidentally  mentions  the  expensiveness  of  the 
General's  office  ;  ZiA  t6  v\^9os  htaa^v  xpilM^Twy  mU  t^w  dpxHt^  ScSonviyic/ru 
["Afx^Mi]'  ^Hiis  passage  alone  would  be  enough  to  prove  the  unpaid 
nature  of  public  office  in  Achaia. 

'  Droysen,  ii  461,  2.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  g^ess  what  the  use  of  the 
word  jmyfioTuco/  in  one  of  the  passages  of  Polybios  (▼.  98)  which  Droyaen 
<|uotes  has  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  historian  is  speaking  of  a  local 
quarrel  between  rich  and  poor  at  Megalopolis. 
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Federal  Tribunals  ^  were  always  rich  men,  has  supposed   chaf.  y. 
the  existence  of  a  property  qualification  for  office,  of  whose 
existence  no  proof  or  likelihood  whatever  is  found  in  our 
authorities.     Had  such  a  qualification  been  enforced  by 
law,  Polybios  could  never  have  spoken  as  he  does  of  the 
strictly  democratic  character  of  the  Achaian  constitution. 
Our  own  great  historian  of  this  period,"  as  usual,  instinct- 
ively sees  the  truth  of  the  case.     Eveiy  Englishman  knows 
that  no  law  forbids  the  poorest  man  to  become  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  or  even  a  Cabinet  Minister.    Yet^  though  Katand 
no  kw  forbids  him,  the  poor  man  is  so  fiir  from  being  ^n^ 
likely  to  be  elected  a  member  himself  that  he  has  small  ^^^^^^ 
chance  of  being  listened  to  even  as  the  proposer  of  a 
candidate.    Even  where  there  is  a  qualification,  as  in  the 
case  of  Justices  of  Peace,  a  man  is  seldom  appointed  who 
does  not  possess  much  more — or  at  least  who  does  not 
belong  to  a  class  whose  members  commonly  possess  much 
more — ^than  the    legal  qualification  for  the  office.     In 
Achaia^  as  in  England,  these  things  doubtless  settled  them- 
selves.   There  is  everywhere  a  certain  natural  influence  . 
about  birth  and  wealth,  which  does  not  spring  from  legal 
enactments,  and  which  no  legal  enactments  can  take  away. 
All  that  Democracy — ^legal  and  regular  Democracy  • — can 

^  One  cannot  doubt  either  that  there  wore  Federal  Courts  or  that  their 
members  were  commonly  wealthy  men.  Poor  men  could  not  often  appear 
in  an  unpaid  court  ratting  at  a  distance.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
passaf^  commonly  cited  in  proof  of  the  fact  really  bears  on  the  matter. 
According  to  Plutarch  (PhiL  7),  the  Knights  {bnrus)  were  ftdKurra  ie6puH 
rifiiis  Kol  woAio-cwf.  This  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  judges  or 
jurors — the  Greek  9uecurral  are  something  between  the  two— in  the  Federal 
Courts  were  commonly  men  of  the  equestrian  census.  Cf.  Thirlwall,  viiL 
93.  But  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain  whether  the  K6?ituris  here  spoken  of 
may  not  be  parliamentary  rather  than  judicial,  as  the  rtfiif  clearly  refers  to 
the  influence  of  the  equestrian  class  in  disposing  of  the  great  Federal 
magistracies.    See  the  parallel  passage  of  Polybios,  z.  22. 

»  ThirlwaU,  viiL  p.  98. 

s  A  constitution  which  by  legal  enactments  excludes  any  class,  be  that 
class  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  patrician  or  the  plebeian,  has  no  right  to  the 
name  of  Democracy — it  is  essentially  Oligarchic. 
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CHAP.  y.  do  ifi  to  deprive  birth  and  wealth  of  all  legal  advantage, 
and  to  let  birth,  wealth,  talent,  happy  accident^  all  start 
fair  and  all  find  their  level  This  the  Democracy  of  Athens 
and  the  Democracy  of  Achaia  both  did ;  only  circum- 
Btancea,  not  laws,  fixed  the  practical  standard  of  eligibility 
at  a  much  higher  point  in  the  Democracy  of  Achaia  than 
in  the  Democracy  of  Athens. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  gather  what  information  we 

can  from  our  authorities  as  to  the  exact  legal  powers  of 

Power  of    the  Achaian  General  and  his  Councillors.     It  has  been 

^?^^]2|^.  doubted*  whether  the  power  of  summoning  extraordinary 

^^•J^®**^  Assemblies  rested  with   the    General  or  with  the  Ten 

in  the 

General  in  Ministers.     One  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  vested  in 

the  General  acting  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Ministers.' 

This  union  of  a  Governor  and  a  Council  is  not  imknown 

The  either  in  American  States  or  in  English  Colonies.    But 

act  aa        the  formal  presidency  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  duty  of 

of^*"    putting   questions  to  the  vote,   clearly  rested  with  the 

Aaaembly,  Ten  Ministers  and  not  with  the  General.'     The  reason 

is  obvious.    The  General  was  necessarily  an  important 

speaker;  he  had  to  explain  and  to  defend  his  poUcy; 

1  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  186,  p.  892,  Eng.  Tr. 

'  PoL  Y.  1.  JbfT^y^if  ["Aparos  6  y€tiT€pos]  roi^s  *Ax«uoi^s  9id  ru9i^imii9 
ffts  ^KKKtiviw,  Compare  xxiii.  10  throughout  The  (xeneral  and  Aftx^rrts 
meet  the  Roman  Ambassador  and  decline  to  call  an  Assembly. 

'  See  the  passage  in  Livy  (xxxii.  22)  quoted  already.  If  Bishop 
Thirlwall  be  right,  as  he  clearly  is,  in  thinking  that  ol  r^s  y^powrias  in 
Pol.  xxxviii,  5,  mean  the  Bofuofryol  (viii.  92,  491),  we  find  them  distiuctly 
acting  as  Speakers  of  the  Assembly.  They  seem  to  be  the  Hpx^'^ff 
mentioned  just  before,  and  fyx^'^^f  ^  Polybios  means  the  Sofuopyoi 
They  call  the  President  of  the  Union,  Kritolaos,  to  order  for  unparlia- 
mentary language.  This  was  in  very  late,  bad,  and  Tiolent  times ;  one 
cannot  fkncy  Aratos  or  Philopoim^n  receiving  or  needing  such  an  inter- 
ruption, though  doubtless  they  were  legally  open  to  it,  just  as  an  English 
First  Minister  may  be  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

Drumann  (p.  462)  seems  to  confound  this  y^powria  with  the  $ov\ill  or 
Senate.  Tittmann  (688)  accurately  distinguishes  them,  though  he  is  not 
quite  clear  about  their  identity  with  the  9anu>pyoi. 
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he  would. haye  been  as  unfit  to  act  as  President  of  the  .ghap.t« 
Assembly  as  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
to  be  at  the  same  time  its  Speaker.  Theoretically  the 
same  objection  might  seem  to  apply  to  his  ten  colleagues ; 
they  were  as  responsible  as  he  was  for  the  measures  on 
which  they  had  to  take  the  Totes  of  the  Assembly.  But 
they  were  not  so  personally  bound  as  he  was  to  be 
active  speakers  on  their  behalf.  Our  own  House  of  Lords 
presents  a  close  analogy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  Speaker 
of  the  House ;  he  presides,  and  puts  the  question.  But, 
unlike  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Government^  an  active  member  of  the  House ;  he 
can  vote,  speak,  bring  in  bills  of  his  own,  just  as  much  as 
any  other  Peer ;  one  class  of  bills  indeed  it  is  his  special 
duty  to  bring  in  rather  than  any  other  Peer.  Still  it  is 
felt  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  cannot  fittingly  be  the 
Government  Leader  in  the  House ;  some  other  Peer  is 
always  looked  upon  as  the  special  representative  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  division  of  par- 
liamentary duty  exactly  answers  to  what  I  conceive  to 
have  been  the  division  of  duties  in  the  Assembly  between 
the  Achaian  Ministers  and  the  Achaian  General  Out 
of  the  House,  the  General  and  his  Ministers  doubtless  Joint 
acted  in  concert  in  all  important  civil  business.  On  some  diplomatic 
great  occasions  we  distinctly  see  the  whole  Government  °^**«"- 
acting  together.  For  instance,  Aratos  and  his  Ten  Coun-  b.o.  228. 
cillors^  all  went  to  meet  King  Antigonos,  and  to  make 
arrangements  with  him  for  his  coming  into  Peloponn^sos. 
In  short,  in  all  civil  and  diplomatic  business  the  General 
acted  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  Government. 
He  was  chief  of  a  Cabinet,  and  we  know  what  powers  the 
chief  of  a  Cabinet  has.  He  could  not  indeed  get  rid  of 
a  refractory  colleague,  as  a  modem  First  Minister  can; 

1  Pint.  At.  48.     *ATifyra  fitrd  rSy  9yifuwpy£tf  6  "Aparos  adr^. 
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but  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  good  times  of  the  League 
— ^the  days  of  Kritolaos  are  another  matter — a  General 
who  was  in  the  least  fit  for  his  place  could  always  com- 
mand a  majority  among  his  colleagues,  and  a  majority  was 
all  that  was  needed. 

In  military  aflfairB  the  case  was  different  The  Ten  were 
a  purely  ciyil  magistracy  ;  the  General,  besides  being  the 
political  chief  of  the  state,  was  also,  as  his  title  implies, 
its  military  chief,  and  that  with  far  more  unrestrained 
power  than  he  exercised  in  civil  affairs.  The  Sovereign 
People  declared  war  and  concluded  peace;  but  while 
war  lasted,  the  General  had  the  undivided  command  of 
the  Achaian  armies*  The  Achaians,  as  Polybios  says, 
trusted  their  Greneral  in  everything :  they  did  not  hamper 
his  operations  in  the  field  in  the  same  way  as  was 
too  often  done  by  the  Venetian,  Spartan,  and  Dutch 
Republics.  There  was  not  the  same  reason  or  temptation 
for  doing  so.  The  hereditary  Kings  of  Sparta  were 
naturally  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  the  Ephors,  who 
represented  another  principle  in  politics.  And  Venice,  in 
her  land  campaigns,  had  commonly  to  do  with  meroenair 
leaders,  whose  fidelity  might  not  always  be  absolutely 
trusted.  But  if  an  Achaian  General,  a  citizen  chosen  for 
a  year  by  the  free  voices  of  his  fellow-citizens,  cannot  be 
fully  trusted  by  them,  no  man  can  ever  be  trusted  at  alL 
In  fact  he  commonly  was  both  faUy  and  generously 
trusted.  He  was  allowed  to  act  for  himself,  subject  only 
to  the  after-judgement  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  his 
proceedings  might  be  discussed  after  the  £Etct^  But 
it  is  in  this  union  of  the  chief  military  and  the  chief 
political  power  in  the  same  person  that  we  see  the  main 
point  of  difference  between  the  Achaian  system  and  that 


>  Thirlwall,  viii.  102.     "  He  wielded  the  military  force  of  the  League  in 
the  field  with  absolute,  though  not  irresponsible  authority. " 
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of  all  modem  states,  republican  or  monarchic/    No  First   ohap.  y. 
Minister  of   a  constitutional  monarchy  thinks  of   com-  unlike 
manding  its  armies ;  it  is  felt  that  his  duties  lie  in  quite  ^t4. 
another  sphere.    The  American  President  is  indeed,  by 
the   Constitution,"  Commandei^in-Chief   of   the  Federal 
forces  by  sea  and  land;   that  is  to  say,  they  are  neces- 
sarily at  his  disposal  as  the  chief  executive  Magistrate ; 
but  it  is  not  implied  that  the  President  shall  always  be 
the  man  personally  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
to  battle.    But  in  the  Achaian  League  the  General  was 
really  a  General ;  his  command  in  the  field  was  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  his  chief  influence  in  the  Assembly ; 
his    only  official   title'  was  a  military  one;   though  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  outward  symbol  of  his  office 
was  one  purely  civiL     We  have  seen  a  Theban  Archon  His  title 
with  nothing  military  about  him,   but  whose  badge  of  JJJ^^^' 
office  was  a  spear ;  *  we  now  find,  in  curious  contrast,  ^^g®  ^^ 
that  the  badge  of  office  of  the  Achaian  General  was  ciyii. 
the  purely  eivil  symbol,  a  seal     The  General  kept  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  League;    and  his  admission  to  or 
resignation  of  office  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  accept- 
ing or  laying  down  the  Seal,^  much  as  we  speak,  not 
indeed  of  a  Commander-in-chief,  but  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.    This  union  of  civil  and  militaiy  duties,  which 
was  usual  in  the  later  Greek  Republics,  looks  at  first  sight 
like  a  retrograde  movement^  after  the  experience  of  the 

^  I  speak  of  the  civilized  states  of  Europe  and  America ;  I  do  not 
answer  for  Mexican  or  South  American  Republics. 

»  Art.  ii  §  2.  1. 

'  Polybios  is  singularly  fluctuating  in  the  various  titles  which  he  gives 
to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  Ministers,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
General  is  ever  called  anything  but  ffrpcmry^ft  ^^t  perhaps,  it8  equivalent 
i^ftjoip  (seeiv.  11.  v.  1) ;  irpocoTajf  (ii.  45)  is  hardly  meant  as  a  formal  title. 

*  See  above,  p.  166. 

*  Flut.  Ar.  38.  *E/3ovX<i;iroTo  /A^y  eOMs  [6  "Apvros]  AiroOiffOai  t7)v  tr^payiBa 
jcol  rily  orpofnfyiQV  i^7yai,  Pol.  iv.  7<  irapaKafit^p  [6  "Aparos]  -wapA  roO 
Tift/o^4yov  n)v  inifuuriatf  tr^payT^a. 
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Athenian  commonwealth  on  the  subject  At  one  time  it 
was  held  at  Athens  that  the  functions  of  statesman  and 
Qeneral  should  go  together.  In  Miltiad^  Themistokl^ 
Aristeid^s,  we  see  the  union  in  its  fulness.  In  the  next 
generation  we  discern  the  first  signs  of  separation  between 
the  two.  Perikl^s  and  Kimon  indeed  stiU  unite  both 
functions ;  Perikl^  could  fight  and  Kimdn  could  speak. 
But  it  is  clear  that,  though  the  functions  were  united, 
they  were  not  united  in  equal  proportions  in  the  two  men. 
Perikles  was  primarily  a  statesman  and  secondarily  a 
general;  Kim6n  was  primarily  a  general  and  secondarily 
a  statesman.  The  military  abilities  of  Perikl^  were 
considerable^  but  they  were  a  mere  appendage  to  his 
preeminent  civil  genius;  and  most  certainly  Kim6n  was 
far  more  at  home  when  warring  with  the  barbarians  than 
when  contending  with  Perikl^  in  the  Assembly.  It 
showed  the  good  sense  of  both  the  riyals,  when  they 
agreed  upon  the  compromise  that  Periklte  should  direct 
the  counsels,  and  Kimdn  command  the  armies,  of  the 
commonwealth.^  In  the  next  stage  of  things  the  schism 
between  the  two  callings  becomes  wider  and  wider. 
The  versatile  genius  of  Alkibiad^s  indeed  united  both 
characters,  or  rather  all  characters ;  but  Nikias  was 
a  professional  soldier,  whose  position  as  a  statesman 
is  quite  incidental,  while  the  elder  DSmosthen^  an 
admirable  soldier,  does  not  appear  as  a  statesman  at  alL 
On  the  other  hand  E^ledn  and  his  brother  Demagogues 
are  mere  politicians,  who  do  not  in  any  way  profess 
to  be  military  commanders.^     In  the  next  century  the 


1  See  Grote,  v.  450. 

*  Eledn*8  command  at  AmphipoUs  is,  as  we  have  seen,  something  quite 
exceptional.  But  of  course  a  Demagogue,  like  another  citizen,  mi^t  be 
called  upon  to  serve  in  war.  Hence  the  point  of  Phdkidn*s  retort  to  a 
troublesome  orator — iro\4fMv  fjthr  Svto^  iyt^  trov^  clpifi^s  8^  y^potUw^t  av 
i/iot  Ap^us.     Plut.   Phdk.  16.     Compare  also  the  story  of  Ph6kidn  and 
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caUings  were  utterly  separated.     Ph6kidn  is  the  only  man  chap.  y. 
in  whom  there  is  the  least  approach  to  an  union  of 
theuL     Iphikratds  and  Chabrias  were  strictly  professional 
soldiers,  who  eschewed  politics  altogether.     Demosthenes, 
iEschin^s,    HyperidSs,    neyer    thought    of    commanding 
armies.    Indeed  in  their  days  it  was  but  seldom  that 
the  armies  of  Athens  were  formed  of  her  own  citizens 
and  commanded  by  her  own  Generals ;   they  were  too  Employ- 
commonly  mere  mercenary  bands  commanded  by  faithless  merce- 
soldiers  of  fortune.     It  may  have  been  the  remembrance  °"^^' 
of  the  evils  inflicted  on  Greece  by  these  hireling  banditti,  The 
which  induced  both  the  Achaian  League  and  the  other  System  a 
later  Greek  commonwealths  to  fell  back  upon  the  old"*°*^®^* 
system,  and  to  insist  upon  the  union  of  military  and 
civil  powers  in  the  chief  of  the  state.     The  arrangement  Disad- 
doubtless  gave  greater  unity  and  energy  to  Federal  action ;  ^^f^ 
but  it  undoubtedly  had  a  bad  side.      It  by  no  means  system. 
followed  either  that  the  wisest  statesman  would  be  also 
the  bravest  and  most  skilM  captain,  or  that  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  captain  would  be  also  the  wisest  states* 
man.     Aratos  was  unrivalled  as  a  diplomatist  and  par- 
liamentary leader,  but  his  militaiy  career  contains  many 
more  feilures  than  successes.      Could  he  and  Lydiadas 
have  divided  duties,   as  Periklds  and  Eamdn  did,   the 
League  might  perhaps  never  have  been  driven  to  become 
a  suppliant  for  Macedonian  protection.     It  is  also  clear 
that  the  union  aggravated  one  difficulty  which  perhaps  ' 
can  never  be  entirely  avoided  in  any  government  where 
magistrates  are  elected  for  a  definite  time.     Once  a  year.  The  Pred- 
or  once  in  four  years,  what  we  call  a  Ministerial  Crisis  terregnnm 
comes  round  as  a  matter  of  course.     It  is  felt  to  be  a^sg^avated 

Archibiad@8  in  the  same  life,  c  10.  Demosthenes  and  ^schin^s  both 
served  in  the  army,  and  .fschin^s  gidned  some  credit  for  personal  gallantry, 
just  as  Sdkrstes  did,  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  choosing  any  one  of  the 
three  to  the  office  of  General. 
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CHAP.  v.  practical  fault  in  the  Ammcan  system  that  the  Preffldeni 
by  the  is  choBcn  80  long  before  he  actually  enters  on  his  office^' 
power^  ^  practical  interr^num  of  some  months  takes  place ;  the 
incoming  GoTemment  are  still  private  men ;  the  outgoing 
Government,  though  still  invested  with  l^;al  powers,  can- 
not venture  to  use  them  with  any  effect  in  the  face  of  their 
designated  successors.  A  circumstance  recorded  by  Poly- 
B.C.  220.  bios'  shows  that  this  difficulty  was  felt  in  Achaia  also. 
The  JStolians  chose  for  an  inroad  the  time  when  Ihe 
official  year  was  drawing  to  its  close,  as  a  time  when  the 
Achaian  counsels  were  sure  to  be  weak.  Aratoa,  the 
General-elect^  was  not  yet  actually  in  office ;  the  outgoing 
General  Timoxenos  shrank  from  energetic  action  so  Lite 
in  his  year,  and  at  last  yielded  up  his  office  to  Aratos 
before  the  legal  time.  We  know  not  exactly  how  long 
the  Achaian  interregnum  lasted,  but  it  is  evident  that 
we  here  find  the  American  difficulty,  and  that  a^ravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  President  had  himself  personally 
to  take  the  field.  At  Rome  the  change  of  Consuls 
seems  to  have  sometimes  had  the  same  effect;  but,  in 
the  best  days  of  Rome,  the  danger  was  tempered  in  two 
ways.  It  was  lessened  by  that  habitual  devotion  of  every 
Roman  to  the  public  interest,  to  which  neither  Achaia 
nor  America  nor  any  other  state  can  supply  a  paralleL 
And  the  custom,  by  which  a  Consul  whose  services  were 
really  needed  was  commonly  continued  in  his  command 
as  Proconsul,  prevented  the  occurrence  of  any  interregnum 
at  all  in  the  cases  where  it  would  have  been  most 
hurtfuL 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether,  in  another  pointy 

^  In  the  United  States  this  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  utter  failure  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  for  the  double  election  of  the  President.  The 
President  not  only  does  not  enter  on  office  immediately  on  his  leg«l  elec- 
tion,  but,  long  before  the  legal  election  takes  place,  it  is  already  pmctically 
decided  who  will  be  elected,  and  the  interregnum  at  once  begins. 

■  iv.  6,  7. 
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the  practice  of  the  Leagae  dimimahed  or  aggravated  an   chap.  t. 
evil  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  American  Question 

.  „  ,       .  of  reelec- 

system.     The  power  given  by  the  Constitution,  and,  at  tion  of  the 

one  time,  often  exercised  in  practice,  of  reelecting  the  ^^ 

President,   at  least  for  one  additional  term  of  office/ 

has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  grave  complaint 

It  places,  it  is  argued,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union 

in  the   somewhat  lowering  position  of  a  candidate  for 

the  suffrages  of  the  citizens ;  it  causes  him  too  often  to 

adopt  a  policy,  which  may  not  be  in  itself  the  best,  but 

which  may  be   the  most  likely  to  lead  to  reelection; 

and  it  causes  the  latter  part  at  least  of  a  Presidency  to 

be  often  spent  in  canvassing  rather  than  in  governing.' 

The  Achaian  President  held  office  for  a  year  only ;   he  Achaian 

•^  -^  General  in- 

was  incapable  of  immediate  reelection,  but  he  might  be  capable  of 
chosen  again  the  year  after.'     In  conformity  with  this  reelection, 
law,  Aratos,  during  his  long  ascendency,  was  commonly 
elected,  seemingly  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,   in  the 
alternate  years.    In  those  years  when  he  was  not  himself 
in  office,  he  was  often  able  to  procure  the  election  of 

^  The  Constitution  puts  no  restriction  upon  reelection ;  in  practice  no 
President  has  ever  remained  in  office  for  more  than  two  terms. 

s  On  the  other  side  see  the  ingenious  arguments  in  the  "  Federalist,"  No. 
IsdL  p.  390.  Doubtless,  as  in  most  political  questions,  therd  is  something 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  practically  the  disadvantages  of  reelection 
seem  decidedly  to  predominate.  This  view  is  strongly  taken  by  Tocqueville, 
i.  228,  et  seqq.  The  new  Southern  Confederation  has  made  the  President 
incapable  of  reelection,  but  has  given  him  a  longer  term  of  office,  namely, 
for  six  years.     Art  ii.  §  1. 

'  Pint.  Ar.  24.   'Erd  fi'ij  laa/^  huaanhv  ^|^y,  m^  Ivwan^v  olpuffBai  orparri' 

Kleom.  15.  Three  of  these  passages  are  strangely  quoted  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities  (p.  5.  art.  Achaicum  Fcedus)  to  show  that  ''persons 
of  great  merit  and  distinction  were  sometimes  reelected  for  several  suc- 
cessive years."  So  Eortiim,  iii.  162.  The  law  may  sometimes  have  been 
broken — ^it  certainly  was  once  in  the  case  of  PhilopoimSn  (Liv.  xzxviii.  88) 
—but  Plutarch  clearly  means  that  the  law  forbade  immediate  reelection. 
(See  Thirlwall,  viii.  191.  Droysen,  ii  438.)  irap*  4vuan6v^  to  make  any 
sense,  con  only  mean  *'  every  other  year." 
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CHAP.  y.  some  partisan^  or  kinsman/  whose  policj  he  practically 
guided  We  may  well  believe  that^  when  he  was  not 
General,  he  often  filled  some  other  high  office,  and  indeed 
it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  not  sometimes,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  himself  reelected  in  consecutive  years.'    It 

B.C.  228.  is  certain  that  he  was  once,  and  that  while  another 
citizen  was  in  office,  elected  by  a  thin  Assembly  to  the 
anomalous  post  of  General  with  Absolute  Power,^  and  that^ 
in  that  character,  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  attended 
by  a  body-guard  like  a  Tyrant.  A  man  at  once  so  fond 
of  power,  and  so  fully  trusted  as  Aratos  was,  may  pro- 
bably have  now  and  then  ventured  on  violations  of  the 
letter  of  the  law,  especially  when  they  took  the  form  of 
iUegal  motions  passed  by  the  Sovereign  Assembly.  The 
question  as  to  the  working  of  the  law  against  reelection 
was  probably  of  more  importance  before  the  rise,  and  after 
the  death,  of  Aratos.  Where  office  is  held  for  so  short 
a  time  as  a  year,  there  is  only  one  way  which  will  abso- 
lutely prevent  a  Magistrate  from  shaping  his  conduct  with 
a  view  to  reelection.  This  is  the  extreme  measure  of 
forbidding  the  same  man  to  hold  office  more  than  onoe 
in  his  life.  An  election  in  the  next  year  but  one  is 
near  enough  to  come  pretty  closely  before  his  eyes  and 

^  TimoxenoB  (Pol.  iv.  6,  7.  82.  Ti^|cv(w  rdy  vr6  rmy  ircpl  "Afforw  c2r- 
tty6/ttyoy)t  Hyperbatas,  &c.  seem  mere  nominees  and  instruments  of  Aiatoa 
Even  with  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos  he  interferes  in  a  strange  way. 

*  As  his  son  the  younger  Aratos.     Pol.  iv.  87.    v.  1. 

'  See  Droysen,  ii.  488.  I  shall  examine  this  question  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  viii 

*  Pint.  Ar.  41.  T^  V  *Apdr^  <rvf7i\Bop  mIs  ^ucvSra  rSp  *Axai6p  od  nA^ 
icaX  y€yofi4rris  iKtcKri^ias  ijip^^n  orparrfyds  adTOKpdrttpf  ica2  ircptc<m$<rflrro 
ppovp^  iK  rtip  lavrov  iro\tT»K.  See  Thirlwall,  yiii  194.  The  title  was  one 
familiar  at  Athens  (see  Thuc.  vi.  26),  but  an  Athenian  irrpcernyds  oAr^ 
Kp^TMp  had  no  larger  powers  than  an  ordinary  Achaian  trrparrfySs.  It 
meant  merely  that  exemption  from  the  interference  of  colleagues  and  that 
absence  of  all  instructions  in  detail  which  distinguish  an  Achaian  from  an 
Athenian  GeneraL  On  the  other  hand  this  title  was  the  first  step  of 
Dionysios  of  Syracuse  to  the  Tyranny.  But  the  guard  of  Aratos  was  at 
least  a  guard  of  citizens,  not  of  mercenaries. 
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^^^u^cally  to  influence  his  conduct  in  office.    But  the  pro-  chap.  v. 
hibition  of  reelection  at  any  time^  howeyer  distant,  may 
lead  to  still  worse  eyils.     It  was  tried  at  Rome  in  the  case 
of  the  Consulship/  but  it  was  afterwards  given  up.     Such 
a  rule,  it  is  obyious,  might  often  deprive  the  State  of  the 
services  of  its  best  citizens  at  the  very  time  when  they 
Wjere  most  wanted.     But  the  Achaian  system  of  forbidding 
inmiediate  reelection,  though  it  could  not  entirely  remove, 
probably  did  a  good  deal  to  lessen,  the  evil  complained 
of  in  America.    And  it  effectually  stopped  what  was  really 
the  danger  in  Greece,  that  of  the  same  man  being  elected, 
year  after  year,  till  he  contrived  to  convert  a  permanent 
Presidency  into  a  Tyranny.     Aratos  indeed,  even  when  Special 
not  in  the  highest  office,  was  the  practical  ruler  of  the  ^Z""^ 
Lea^e ;   stiU  the  alternation  of  official  and  non-official 
years  at  least  marked  the  distinction  which  separates  the 
republican  leader,  however  great  his  official  power  and 
personal  influence,  from  the  Tyrant  reigning  by  force. 
If  his  government  once,  for  a  moment,  assumed  something 
like   the  outward  form  of  Tyranny,  even  that  extreme 
measure  had  some  shadow  of  constitutional  sanction,  and 
it  was  ventured  on  only  in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger 
to  the  Union  and  its  chief     The  laws  of  the  Achaian 
commonwealth  allowed  an  able  and  eloquent  statesman 
to  exercise  an  almost  unbounded  influence,  but  they  sup- 
plied an  easy  means  of  checking  him  if  he  displayed  the 
least  tendency  to  abuse  his  power.     Eveiy  alternate  year 
at  least  he  had  to  descend  to  the  legal  rank  of  a  private 
citizen,  and  it  rested  wholly  with  his  fellow-citizens  whether 
he  should  ever  rise  above  it  again.     It  is  clear  that  the 
Achaian  League   did  not,   as  Republics  are   sometimes 
charged  with  doing,  exhibit  any  jealousy  of  distinguished 
men.     The  whole  career  of  Aratos  shows  the  contrary. 
After  his  death  no  one  inherited  his  full  influence ;  but 

»  Liv.  Epit.  Ivi. 
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CHAP.  T.  we  always  find  the  Federal  PiiMeddent  a  peiBon  higli  in 
both  personal  and  official  positio.  ^n  Unless  it  were  during 
the  few  wretched  years  before  th^3  final  Roman  Conquest^ 
the  best  men  in  the  country  nit  ever  shrank  from  public 
affairs  or  stood  aloof  from  the  g!  reat  offices  of  the  State. 
Achaia^  like  all  other  countries^  ^i^as  not  fi^e  from  personal 
jealousies  and  party  divisions  ;  butt ;  the  several  parties  seem 
commonly  to  have  frdrly  striven  tol  place  their  best  men  in 
the  chief  office  of  the  Common^;(^|alth.  It  is  only  twice 
or  thrice,  and  that,  in  one  case  at  ^easty  through  an  ovei^ 
whelming  foreign  influence,  that 

incapable  President  set  at  the  hei^  of  the  League.^  It 
is  a  great  problem  in  government  io  secure  power  enough 
in  the  rulers  without  trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  whole 
body.  This  problem  the  Achaian  League  seems  very 
satisfactorily  to  have  solved. 


The 
Senate. 


Between  the  Government  and  the  Popular  Assembly 
there  stood,  as  in  all  other  Greek  commonwealths,  a  Senate. 
Of  this  Senate  we  have  less  knowledge  than  we  could 
wish.  Its  mention  in  our  authorities  is  not  so  frequent 
as  one  might  have  expected,  and  in  some  passages  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  its  action  from  that  of  the  Popular 
Assembly.*  There  are  however  other  passages  which 
make  it  clear  that  the  Senate  was  a  distinct  body.*    The 


1  Ab  in  the  case  of  Eperatoe.     PoL  iv.  82,  y.  1,  30,  91.     Cf.  zL  8. 

*  Pol.  iy.  26,  zxyiii.  8  (a  passage  which  I  shall  deal  with  hereafter), 
where  /SovXif  might  almost  be  taken  for  oue  of  the  many  synonyms  of  the 
Assembly.  So  in  xxiii.  9,  fiovX€vr^piop  seems  to  be  used  for  the  place  of 
Meeting  of  the  Assembly,  which  elsewhere  is  a  theatre.  zzijL  10,  zxxyiiL  4. 
Cf.  Tittmann,  Staatsverfassung,  684. 

'  In  Pol.  ii  87,  the  $ov\€vtcU  are  clearly  mentioned  as  distinct  Federal 
officers,  jast  like  the  ^x^'*^^'  ^^^  hucaoraif  with  whom  they  are  joined. 
So  in  ii.  46,  xxiii.  7,  8,  xxix.  9,  the  fiovK-^  seems  to  be  a  distinct  body. 
In  xxiii.  7,  8,  indeed,  the  jSouXif  of  Polybios  answers  to  the  €r^po9os  of 
Dioddros  (Exc.  Leg.  18),  bat  it  is  dangerous  to  make  constitutional  in- 
ferences from  Diodoros.     Cf.  Tittmann,  685. 
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apparent  eonfiisioii  betwelen  the  two  may  arifie  from  the  oeap.  t. 
&ct  that  the  Senate  irasl  essentially  a  Committee  of  the 
Assembly,  and  that  a  meeiting  of  the  larger  body  probably 
always  inTolyed  a  previoins  meeting  of  the  smaller.  But 
we  know  not  the  exact  nlature  of  its  constitution,  nor  do 
we  know  anything  of  itn  times  of  meeting,  except  so  for 
as  they  were  determined!  by  those  of  the  Assembly.  But 
we  do  know,  from  a  mokt  curious  incidental  notice/  that 
it  consisted  of  one  hunmred  and  twenty  unpaid  members. 
If  this  number  points  to/ the  original  ten  or  twelve  Achaian 
townSy  we  must  believe ':  that  the  Senate  also,  aa  well  as 
the  inner  Cabinet,  was  iifterwards  opened  to  all  citizens 
of  the  Union.  This  Senate  discharged  the  usual  functions 
of  a  Greek  Senate.  The  Government  brought  their  pro- 
posals before  it,  to  be  discussed,  and  perhaps  amended, 
by  this  smaller  body,  before  they  were  submitted  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  Assembly."  Ambassadors  were  intro- 
duced to  it  before  their  audience  of  the  assembled  Nation, 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  they  transacted  business  with 
the  Senate  alone.'  In  other  cases  again  the  Senate  might 
be  invested  by  the  Assembly  with  delegated  powers  to  act 
in  its  name.  And  it  is  really  not  unlikely,  especially  in  the 
latter  times  of  the  League,  when  Assemblies  were  being 
constantly  summoned  at  the  caprice  of  Roman  officers, 
that  a  summons  to  a  Public  Assembly  may  often  have 
been  answered  by  few  beside  those  citizens  who  happened 
to    be  ^nators.^     These  last   two  considerations  may 

*  Pol.  xxiii  7,  8.    See  above,  p.  294.  ^ 

s  The  joint  action  of  the  three  bodies,  Ministers,  Senate,  and  Assembly, 
seems  dearly  marked  in  Pol.  ii.  46.  o^  ic^wrwm  rov  r»v  *KxouS»  iroXi- 
Tf^fMTof ffwvBpoivnrrts  ro^s  'Axouofs  iKpivov  iitr^  riis  fiovXrjs. 

'  In  Pol.  iy.  26,  the  ordinary  Meeting — 1|  KaOi^Kovtra  fr6yo9os — is  held ; 
King  Philip  attends  it,  bat  he  seems  only  to  have  addressed  the  Senate 
{irpoa9\Birrof  roC  fiaa'iX4ms  irp6s  r'iiv  fiwX'iiv  ip  Alyl^). 

*  In  PoL  zxiz.  8,  a  body  meets  which  is  called  a6po9os  and  iyopd,  and 
we  hear  of  rd  ir\4i09s  and  ol  woXXai,  Presently  another  special  Meeting 
(tfT^TicAirrof)  is  held,  at  which  Polybios  remarks,  as  if  it  were  something 

X2 
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CHAP.  V.  help  to  explain  the  cases  whaere  the  Senate  and  the 
Pnblic  Assembly  seem  to  be  cowifounded.  In  either  case, 
the  Senate  would  practically  diischaige  the  functions  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  body  so  r  acting  might  be  roughly 
called  by  either  name.  The  AcfaVaian  Senate  was  no  doubt 
legally  possessed  of  higher  and  ilviore  independent  powers 
than  the  Senate  of  Athens ;  stiU;  we  may  doubt  whether 
it  exercised  any  very  formidable  0;lieck  on  the  will  of  an 
able  and  popular  General  Folr  the  analogy  of  other 
Achaian  institutions  would  lead^us  to  believe  that  the 
Senators  were  appointed  togetherf*  with  the  Magistrates  at 
the  ordinary  Spring  Meeting,  aad  that  they  were  really 
elected  by  the  Assembly,  and  not  left  to  the  lot,  as  at 
Athens.  If  so,  the  party  in  the  Assembly  which  carried 
the  election  of  a  General  and  his'^Ten  CounciUors  would 
doubtless  be  able  to  cany  also  the  election  of  Senators 
of  whom  a  large  majority  would  be  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking. 

unusual,  that  not  only  the  Senate,  but  eyerybody,  attended ;  4p  f  <rw4p«L»w€ 

(See  above,  p.  263.)  The  former  meeting  can  hardly  have  been  anjrthing 
except  a  Public  Assembly,  summoned  as  such,  but  at  which  few  or  none 
but  Senators  had  actually  attended. 

By  the  present  Constitution  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Convocation 
and  Congregation  are  two  distinct  bodies.  Congregation  consisting  of  a 
certain  class  of  the  Members  of  Convocation.  On  exciting  occasions  a 
large  body  of  Members  of  Convocation  is  drawn  together,  but  it  often 
happens  that  a  meeting  of  Convocation  is  attended  by  none  but  Members 
of  Congregation. 

So,  in  Cathedral  Chapters,  the  smaller  body  of  Residentiariife;  by  con- 
stantly acting  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  Canons,  has  gradually 
drawn  into  its  own  hanlte  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  Chapter. 

So  again,  in  England,  when  a  Privy  Council  is  held,  it  is  not  attended  by 
all  the  Privy  Councillors,  but  by  those  only  who  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  Government. 

In  these  last  two  cases  the  attendance  of  the  whole  body  is  so  unnsnal 
that  it  would  doubtless  be  resisted  as  something  irregular.  At  Oxford, 
the  whole  body  is  contented  to  leave  many  matters  in  the  hands  of  one 
class  of  its  members,  but  it  reserves  to  itself  the  undoubted  power  of 
assembling  in  full  force  whenever  it  pleases.  The  relations  between  the 
Achaian  Senate  and  Assembly  seem  to  have  been  very  similar. 
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On  the  financial  and  nulitaiy  systems  of  the  Achaians  it  chap.  t. 
is  hardly  my  business  to  enlarge.     But  a  few  points  must  Financial 
be  mentioned  which  hare  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Federal  ^^  p^^ 
Constitution.    That  the  Achaian  League  was  essentially  of  the 
a  national  GoTemment,  that  its  laws  and  decrees  were 
directly  binding  upon  Achaian  citizens,  can  admit  of  no 
reasonable  doubt.     But  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  it  had 
in  all  cases  adyanced  beyond  that  system  of  requisitions 
from  the  particular  members,  instead  of  direct  agency 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  power,  which,   in  modem 
politics,  is  held,  more  than  anything  else,  to  distinguish 
an  Imperfect  from  a  Perfect  Federation/    It  would  hardly 
haye  been  in  harmony  with  the  common  instincts  of  the 
Greek  mind  to  haye  scattered  an  army  of  Federal  officers, 
in  no  way  responsible  to  the  local  Ooyemments,  oyer  all 
the  cities  of  Peloponn6sos.     And,  in  truth,  questions  of 
taxation  by  no  means  held  that  important  place  in  an 
ancient  Greek  commonwealth  which  is  attached  to  them 
in  eyery  modem  state.    Probably,  under  the  circumstances  gygt^m  of 
of  the  League,  the  requisition  system  was  the  more  con-  Requiai- 

,  .      .  tions  pro- 

yenient  of  the  two ;  but  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  bably  more 
Federal  Assembly  and  the  Federal  Magistracy  were  powers  ^ent! 
to  which  eyery  citizen  owed  a  direct  obedience^  and  not 
merely  an  indirect  one  through  the  Goyemment  of  his  own 
city.  We  once  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Federal  system  of 
taxation,  when  we  find  certain  cities,  and  those  too  cities 
of  the  original  Achaia,  refusing  to  pay  the  contributions 
which  were  due  from  them  to  the  Federal  Treasury.*  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  Federal  Assembly,  or  the  Goyem- 
ment acting  by  its  authority,  assessed  each  city  at  a  cer- 

1  See  aboTO,  p.  11. 

s  PoL  iv.  60.  ^w^p6iniffa»  «UAiiXo<f  els  r6  riis  iklv  Koiyds  §ls^pas  rois 
*Kxauois  fii^  TcXciy.  Cf.  y.  80,  91.  In  v.  1,  we  see  the  Federal  Congress 
distmctlj  Toting  sapplies,  but  we  have  no  hint  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  were  to  be  levied. 
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OHAF.  V.  tain  sum,  which  the  city  had  to  raise  by  whatever  form 

of  locjl  taxation  it  thought  best    And  really,  though  the 

United  States  prefer  a  system  of  more  strictly  Federal 

taxation,  there  seems  nothing  in  the  other  method  neces- 

Military    sarilj  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  Federal  nnity.^    In 

g^nts        military  matters,  we  find  the  Assembly  sometimes  requiring 

by^tfa^      particular  cities  to  furnish  particular  contingents^'  and 

Assembly,  sometimes  inyesting  the  General  with  power  to  smnmon 

the  whole  military  force  of  the  League.'    Beside  these 

citizen  soldiers,  the  League,  according  to  the  custom  of 

Merce-      ^^  q^.^  made  large  use  of  mercenaries,  whose  pay  must 

narics.  ^^  '  °  ^  r  j 

have  come  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  But  they  seem 
to  have  been  kept  strictly  under  the  orders  of  the  Federal 
General  and  his  subordinate  officers ;  we  never  see  Achaia^ 
like  Florence  and  other  Italian  states,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
hired  Captain.  Out  of  these  two  classes  of  citizen  and 
mercenary  soldiers,  the  League  kept  up  a  small  standing 

Federd     ^^'  «"*"«*'  **  ^*««*  ^  '"'^^'^^  *  ^'^  important  places 
Garrisons,  with  Federal  garrisons.    The  immeasurable  importance  of 

Akrokorinthos  caused  a  Federal  garrison  to  be  kept  there, 

B.O.  24a-   after  the  deliverance  of  the  city,^  as  r^ularly  as  a  Mace- 

^^^*  donian  garrison  had  been  kept  during  the  days  of  its 

bondage.     We  also  read  of  garrisons  being  kept  in  one 

or  two  cities,  like  Kynaitha'  and  Mantineiay'  whose  loyalty 

to  the  League  was  doubtful,  or  whose  local  Goyemments 

required  Federal  help  against  a  discontented  party/    But^ 

beside  what  was  necessary  for  these  purposes^  the  League 

*  See  above,  p.  14.  •  PoL  v.  91. 

>  Pol.  iv.  7.  'Eif^^f^orro  ....  wpitftuf  thf  ^rrpmrriyAtf  r<M)t  *AxtuoAt 
4v  rots  ZitXoif,    See  above,  p.  275. 

^  Four  hundred  heavy-armed  foot,  fifty  hounds,  and  fifty  huntsmen. 
Plut.  Ar.  24, 

'  Pol.  iv,  17.     ♦wA.ojf^K  ^xorras  r£v  rtix^v  jco*  trrparny^y  rft  t^Kwms  i^ 

Axoi^' 

'  Four  hundred  Achaian  citizens  and  two  hundred  mercenaries.  PoL  ii.  58. 

'  A  similar  power  is  given  by  the  Constitntion  oi  the  United  States. 
Art.  iv.  §  4. 
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is  not  likely  to  have  kept  any  force,  whether  of  eitizenB  or  chap.  t. 
mercenaries,  constantly  under  arms.  But  the  extensiye 
militaiy  reforms  of  Philopoim^n  ^  show  that  the  citizens  b.g.  210, 
must  haye  been  in  the  habit  of  frequent  military  training, 
or  he  would  hardly  have  had  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
dncing  such  considerable  changes  as  he  did  into  both  the 
cayalry  and  the  infantry  of  the  League. 

In  considering  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  League,  Gener&l 
it  is  impossible  to  ayoid  comparing  it,  almost  at  eyery  step,  bod  be- 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  If  I  haye  A^h^J^  ^ 
pointed  out  some  points  of  diversity,  it  is  because  the  ^^^^ 
general  likeness  is  so  close  that  the  slightest  unlikeness  United 
at  once  makes  itself  felt  The  two  constitutions  are 
as  like  one  another  as,  imder  their  respectiye  circum- <^lose 

1 1  1  rvn  .       !.«•  general  re- 

stances^  they  could  be.  They  arose  m  different  quarters  semblance 
of  the  globe,  among  men  of  different  races  and  languages^  thetwo. 
and  with  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years  between  the 
two.  The  elder  Union  was  a  Confederation  of  single 
Cities,  which  had  once  been  strictly  sovereign  Republics, 
inyested  with  all  the  rights  of  independent  powers.  The 
younger  Union  was  a  Confederation  of  large  States,  which 
had  hitherto  been  mere  colonies  of  a  distant  Monarchy, 
and  which,  before  the  War  of  Independence,  never  thought 
of  pretending  to  sovereign  rights.  Even  the  New  England 
colonies,  though  the  circumstances  of  their  foundation 
gave  to  their  early  days  much  greater  independence  than 
European  colonies  commonly  possess,  were  still  colonies, 
and  fully  recc^nized  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 
With  this  difference  of  position  to  start  from,  it  is  much 
more  remarkable  that  there  should  be  any  considerable 
d^ree  of  likeness  between  the  two  constitutions  than  that 
there  should  be  some  considerable  degree  of  unlikenesa 

»  Plut.  Phil.  7,  9. 
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CHAP.  V.  The  chief  difTerences  between  them  are  the  natural  results 
Differ-       of  the  difference  between  a  Confederation  of  Cities  and 

OI1C6S  ,— 

arising       &  Confederation  of  large  States.    From  this  distinction 
^^r^ce  **  ^^^   follows    the  main    difference  of  all,   that  the 
between  a  Achaiau  CongTcss  was  a  Primaiy  Assembly,  while  the 
ration  of    American  Congress  is  a  Representative  Assembly,     From 
aConfede- ^his    again    follow   certain    differences   of    detiul ;    the 
^^of    American  Congress  could  be,  and  is,  bi-cameral,  which 
the  Achaian  Congress  could  not  be;  the  Achaian  Presi- 
dent was  chosen  by  Congress,  or  by  the  nation,  as  we 
choose  to  put  it,  while  the  American  President  is  legally 
chosen  by  special  electors ;  the  Achaian  President  was 
a  member,  and  the  leading  member,  of  Congress,  while 
the  American  President  is  a  power  external  to  Congress. 
On  this  latter  very  important  point  we  have  seen  that 
the  practical  working  of  our  own  Constitutional  Monarchy 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Constitution  of  Achaia 
than  is  made  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea 
Analogies  From  a  Primary  Assembly,  where  every  citizen  has  a  right 

and  diver* 

Bities  in     *<>  appear,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  exclude  the  Chief 

tion^f  tiie  Magistrate  of  the  State.     So  the  forms  of  a  modem  Con. 

President  stitutional  Monarchy  require  the  actual,  though  not  the 

avowed,   wielder  of   the  royal    power  to  be  himself  a 

member  of  one  or  other  House  of  the  Legislature.     But 

such  a  position  would  be  hardly  consistent  with  the  office 

of  a  President  whose  kingly  functions  are  conferred  on 

him  by  Law  and  not  by  an  unwritten  conventionality. 

Still  the  general  position  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  the 

two  constitutions  is  strikingly  alike,  and  the  more  so 

when  we  remember  that  the  historical  origin  of  the  two 

Different    offices  was  whoUy  different.     The  American  President 

the  office    like  the  Athenian  Archon  or  the  Roman  Consul,  inherited, 

Systems^^  ^^^®'  ^^^  necessary  limitations  of  a  republican  system, 

the  powers  of  which  the  King  was  deprived  by  the  Revo. 

lutioa     He  answers  very  exactly  to  the  Athenian  Archon 
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in  his  second  stage,  when  a  single  Chief  Magistrate  was  chap.  v. 
chosen  for  ten  years.     The  powers  of  the  President  are 
essentiallj  kingly ;  he  lacks  indeed  the  power  of  declaring 
war,  but  it  is  his  function  to  negociate  treaties  of  peace ; 
he  has  the  command  of  the  national  forces ;  he  has  the 
mass  of  the  national   patronage;   and  he  possesses  a 
legislative  veto,  which  is  the  more  practical  because  it 
is  only  suspensive.    All  these  powers  are  strictly  royal ;  Kingly 
only,  when  put  into  the  hands  of  a  republican  magistrate,  of  the 
they  are  necessarily  limited  in  various  ways.     In  some  j^^'^ent 
cases  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is  legally  required 
for  the  validity  of  the  President's  acts ;  he  is,  like  the 
Consul,  the  sole  mover  and  doer,  but  another  power  in 
the  State  possesses  the  Tribunitian  function  of  forbidding/ 
In  all  cases  his  power  is  practically  limited  by  the  tem- 
porary tenure  of  his  office,  and  by  his  personal  respon- 
sibility' for  any  illegal  act     Still,  limited  as  they  are  in 

1  This  analogy  is  not  quite  perfect.  The  President's  acts  have  to  be 
fonnally  confinned  by  the  Senate  ;  the  Consul's  acts  needed  no  formal  con- 
firmation from  the  Tribunes.  All  that  the  Tribune  did  was  to  step  in  with 
his  Veto  when  he  thought  good.  But  the  right  of  confirmation,  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  which  can  originate  nothing,  is  practically  reduced  to  a 
right  of  rejection. 

*  I  mean  responsibility  in  the  old  Greek  and  in  the  legal  English  sense, 
not  in  that  in  which  we  often  speak  of  Ministers  being  **  responsible  to 
Parliament. "  This  last  phrase  simply  means  that  the  House  of  Commons 
may  discuss  their  acts,  and  that,  if  it  disapproves  of  them,  it  can  easily 
drive  them  to  resignation.  But  a  Greek  Magistrate  was,  and  an  American 
President  is,  liable  to  legal  trial  and  punishment  for  his  official  acts.  So 
is  an  English  Minister,  but  not  as  a  Minister.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  been  guilty  of  malversation  at  the 
Treasury,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has,  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  given  the 
Sovereign  illegal  advice,  the  Law  can  in  either  case  touch  him,  by  impeach- 
ment or  otherwise.  But  as  ''Prime  Minister/*  with  a  good  or  a  bad 
"policy,"  the  Law  cannot  touch  him,  because  it  knows  nothing  of  his 
existence.  In  our  system.  Parliamentary  responsibility  has  become  so 
effective  as  to  make  strictly  legal  responsibility  nearly  a  dead  letter.  But 
in  the  American  system,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Parliamentary  re» 
sponsibUitj  ;  ten  thousand  votes  of  censure  cannot  displace  the  President, 
but  an  impeachment  can. 
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CHAP.  T.  their  exercise,  the  powers  are  in  themselyes  kingly ;  ^  the 

President  stepped  into  the  Eing^s  pUee;  he  has  reaDj 

more  power  than  a  Constitational  King  has  personally, 

though  less  than  belongs  to  a  powerful  First  Minister 

Nothing    acting  in  a  Constitutional  King^s  name*    But  the  Achaian 

a^ut  the   General  did  not  succeed  any  King ;  if  there  eyer  was  one 

Gen^     King  over  all  the  Old  Achaian  cities  it  was  in  a  long  past 

and  mythical  time ;  the  single  General  succeeded  to  the 

functions  of  the  two  Generals  whom  the  League  originally 

elected.    There  was  therefore  nothing  kingly  about  his 

origin ;  the  Achaians  deliberately  decided  that  one  Chief 

Magistrate  was  better  than  two,  and  that  it  was  well 

to  clothe  that  Chief  Magistrate  with  powers  unknown 

General     to  earlier  Democracies.*     But  the  general  resemblance 

biance  of    between  the  Heads  of  the  two  Unions  is  obvious ;  what- 

Pros^idents.  ®^^^  ™^7  ^  ^®  differences  in  detail,  we  see,  in  both  cases, 

that  a  highly  democratic  constitution  can  afford  to  inyest 

a  single  chief  with  nearly  the  whole  executive  power,  and 

we  see,  in  both  cases,  that  so  great  an  extent  of  legal  power 

may  be  sufKcient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  citizens 

1  Hamilton,  in  the  "Federalist"  (No.  Ixix.  p.  S71),  labonn  haid,  as  his 
argument  requires,  to  show  the  points  of  difference  between  the  elective 
and  responsible  President  and  the  hereditary  and  irresponsible  King. 
That  is,  he  brings  forward  the  republican  limitations  of  the  President's 
powers  more  strongly  than  the  kingly  nature  of  the  powers  themselves. 
He  then  compares  the  President  with  the  Governors  of  particular  States, 
showing  that  the  President's  powers  do  not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  theirs. 
But  the  powers  of  a  State  Governor  are  no  less  kingly  within  their  own 
range,  and  they  are  also  kingly  in  their  origin.  The  .Governor  of  the  in- 
dependent State  succeeded  the  QovemoT  of  the  dependent  Colony,  and 
he,  whether  elected  or  nominated,  was  essentially  a  reflected  image  of 
Kingship.  The  Governor  of  the  State  retained  the  position  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony,  with  such  changes  as  a  republican  system  necessarily  re- 
quired. It  may  be  doubted  whether  republics  which  had  had  no  sort  of 
experience  of  monarchical  institutions  would  have  invested  any  single 
magistrate  with  the  large  powers  possessed  by  the  American  Governors. 
.  *  The  days  when  Athens  had  a  single  Archon  were  of  course  long  before 
she  became  a  Democracy.  In  fact  the  gradual  advances  of  Democracy 
were  largely  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Archonship. 
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irho  are  sucoessiTely  raised  to  it  Neither  Union  hesitated  chap.  y. 
to  create  something  like  a  temporary  King,  and  neither 
Union  ever  fell  under  the  sway  of  anything  like  a  per- 
manent Tyrant^  In  both  these  respects  the  Achaian  and 
American  Democracies  stand  together,  and  are  distin- 
guished alike  from  the  earlier  Democracies  of  Greece  and 
from  the  Democracies  of  mediseyal  Italy.  Florence  in- 
deed, and  other  Italian  cities,  inyested  their  magistrates 
with  &r  greater  powers  than  those  of  either  the  Achaian 
General  or  the  American  President  But  those  powers 
could  be  safely  vested  only  in  a  Board  or  College;  a 
single  chief  came  in  only  as  a  temporary  Dictator/  and 
the  temporary  Dictator  often  contriyed  to  convert  himself 
into  a  Tyrant  The  Achaian  and  the  American  Confede- 
ration stand  together  as  the  two  Democracies  which  have 
entrusted  a  single  Chief  Magistrate  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  power,  and  those  in  which  that  power  has  been 
less  abused  than  anywhere  else. 

The  American  Senate  is  an  institution  to  which  there  No  exact 
is  no  exact  parallel  in  the  Achaian  system.    The  founders  mAchaia 
of  the  American  Constitution  adopted  the  general  prin-  ^^^^^can 
ciple  of  a  Second  Chamber  from  the  constitution  of  the  Senate. 
mother  country.    They  adapted  it  to  republican  ideas  by 
mftlring  its  scats  electiTC  instead  of  hereditary,  and  they 
invested  it  with  some  powers  which  the  British  House 
of  Lords  does  not  possess.     It  is  the  constitutional  check 
on  the  power  of  the  President^  and  it  is  the  special 

*  The  donbtfdl  stretches  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  President  during 
the  present  struggle  can  hardly  &il  to  remind  us  of  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedxngs  of  Aratos  in  the  crisis  of  the  Eleomenic  war.  See  below,  Chapter 
TiL  But  I  see  as  little  reason. to  suspect  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  there  was  to 
suspect  Aratos,  of  any  real  intention  to  establish  a  Tyranny. 

>  The  Podest^  of  so  many  cities,  the  Roman  Senator,  and  so  forth,  were 
originally  Dictators  required  by  special  emergencies,  though  those  emer- 
gencies sometimes  lasted  so  long  as  to  conrert  the  Dictatorship  into 
a  permanent  Magistracy.  I  do  not  remember  any  magistrate  in  a  demo- 
cratic city  really  analogous  to  the  American  President. 
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CHAP.  Y.  guardian  of   the  rights  of   the  seyeral    States.      Each 
State,  great  and  small,  has  its  two  Senators,  while  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  members  are  carefuUy  appor- 
A  Second   tioued  to  population.     Where  the  Assembly  is  primaiy, 
impossible  a  Second  Chamber,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  British 
marrAs-    House  of  Lords  or  the  American  Senate,  cannot  exist. 
sembly.      j^  jg  ^f  ^jj^  essence  of  such  a  Chamber  that  its  members 
should  not  be  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  Lower 
House.     But  in  a  constitution  like  that  of  Achaia,   no 
citizen,  whatever  office  he  may  hold,  can  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  an  Assembly  whose  very  essence  is  that  it 
consists  of  all  the  citizens.    A  Senate  is  necessaiy  for 
many  purposes ;  sometimes  it  prepares  measures  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  Assembly,  sometimes  it  acts  independently 
by  commission  from  the  Assembly ;  but  in  either  case  it  is 
a  mere  Committee  of  the  sovereign  body,  a  portion  of  its 
members  acting  on  the  behalf,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the 
whole.    The  special  duties  of  the  American  Senate  were, 
in  Achaia,  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Sovereign  Assembly 
itself.    The  Assembly  finally  confirmed  the  treaties  which 
the  General  negociated  ;  the  Assembly,  in  which  each  city 
had  an  equal  voice,  was  itself  the  natural  guardian  of 
State  independence.   The  principle  of  State  equality  which 
America  confines,  in  most  cases,  to  one  branch  of  her 
Legislature,  was  applied  in  Achaia^  in  a  more  rigid  form,^ 
Analogy  of  to  her  single  Assembly.  *  The  Achaian  Senate  is  more 
wegian       analogous  to  the  Norwegian  Lagthing  than  to  anything 
Lagthing.  ^  ^^^  constitution  either  of  England  or  of  America.    The 
Norwegian  Storthing  is,  like  most  other  European  Assem- 
blies, Representative  and  not  Primary ;  it  is  indeed  doubly 

1  In  the  Achaian  Assembly,  each  city,  great  or  small,  had  one  vote.  In 
the  American  Senate  each  State,  great  or  small,  sends  an  equal  number  of 
Senators,  bat  the'  votes  are  not  taken  by  States ;  the  two  Senators  of  a 
State  may  vote  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  like  the  two  members  for 
an  English  county  or  borough. 
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representatiyey  being  chosen  by  indirect  election.     But  it  ohap.  t. 
80  far  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  Primary  Assembly 
that  there  is  no  distinct  Second  Chamber.     The  Storthing 
chooses  a  Lagthing  from  among  its  own  members,  and 
the  body  thus  chosen  discharges  several  of  the  functions 
of  a  Senate  or  House  of  Lords.^     But  even  here  the 
analogy  is  very  imperfect ;  for  the  Lathing,  bemg  a  mere 
portion  of  the  Storthing,  exists  only  while  the  Storthing 
is  sitting,  while  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  Greek  Senate 
to  act  when  the  Public  Assembly  is  not  sitting.    A  less 
important  difference  between  the  Achaian  and  American 
Constitutions  may  be  seen  in  the  far  higher  legal  position  Higher 
of  the  Ministers  or  Councillors  of  the  Achaian  General,  of  the 
as  compared  with  the  Cabinet  of  the  American  President.  MinStwa 
But,  even  here,  we  have  seen  that,  in  all  probability,  the  [Ao/^opyoq. 
Achaian  Ministers  were  practically  almost  as  much  the 
General's  chosen  Councillors  as  if  they  had  been  of  his 
own  nomination.     Here  again  the  difference  arises  from 
the  different  origin  of  the  two  offices.    The  Achaian  Mi- 
nisters were  a  Magistracy  more  ancient  than  the  General, 
by  whose  powers  they  must  have  been  thrown  somewhat 
into  the  background.    But  of  the  President's  Cabinet  the 
American  Constitution  makes  no  distinct  mention  at  all. 
The  different  departments  of  administration  were  arranged 
by  an  Act  of  the  first  Congress.* 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness 
between  the  two  great  Federal  Democracies  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  world.  It  is  singular  that  that  which 
was  practically  the  less  democratic  of  the  two  should  be 
that  which  had  theoretically  the  more  democratic  con- 
stitution.' Every  Achaian  citizen  was  himself  a  permanent 
Member  of  Congress,  with  a  voice  in  all  Federal  legisla- 

1  Constitution  of  Norway,  §  74-6  (Latham*8  Norway,  ii.  87). 
'  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  v.  228,  et  seqq. 
'  See  above,  p.  267. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Achaia  the 
more  de- 
mocratic 
in  theory 
and  Ame- 
rica  in 
practice. 


The 

American 

Constitu- 


tion^ in  declaring  peace  and  war,  and  in  electing  the 
Magistrates  of  the  Union.  The  American  citizen,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  only  a  vote  in  electing  the  Bepresentatiyes 
of  his  State,  in  electing  electors  of  the  President^  in 
electing  the  State  Legislature  which  again  elects  ihe 
Senators  of  his  State.  Yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
the  tone  and  feeUng  of  government  and  policy  is  far  more 
democratic  in  the  United  States  than  it  was  in  ancient 
Achaia.  Here  again  comes  in  the  difference  between  the 
Primary  and  the  Representatiye  system.  The  Primaiy 
system,  theoretically  the  most  democratic  system  possible, 
that  which  invests  every  citizen  with  a  personal  share  in 
the  Federal  Government,  becomes,  in  a  large  territory, 
practically  the  less  democratic  of  the  two.  The  franchise 
which  it  confers  can  be  exercised  only  under  circumstances 
which  act  on  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a  practical  pro- 
perty qualification.^  The  franchise  which  the  American 
Union  confers  on  every  citizen  is  far  more  restricted  in  its 
powers,  but  it  is  one  which  every  citizen  can  exercise  with- 
out cost  or  trouble.  The  real  power  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  18  therefore  far  greater ;  the  franchise  is  universally 
exercised,  or  abstained  from  only  by  the  very  class  by 
which  the  Achaian  franchise  was  almost  solely  exercised. 
Two  constitutions,  framed  two  thousand  years  and  seven 
thousand  miles  apart,  naturally  present  no  small  diversity. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  diversity  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
likeness.  Probably  no  two  constitutions,  produced  at  such 
a  distance  of  time  and  place  from  one  another,  ever  pre- 
sented so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  Achaian  League. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises.  Was  the  younger  of 
these  two  Constitutions,  so  like  in  their  provisions,   so 


'  Sec  Federalist,  Iviii.  (p.  318)  quoted  above,  p.  2«7. 
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distant  in  time  and  place^  in  any  degree  a  consciouB  imi-  chap.  t. 
tation  of  the  elder?     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  Hon  not  a 

conscioiifl 

not.      The  founders  of  the  American  Union  were  not  imitation 
scholars,  but  practical  politicians.    They  were  fiilly  disr  ^^ 
posed  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  history,  but  they  had 
small  opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  true  and  uncor- 
rupted  teaching  of  Grecian  history  really  was.    Those  Bemark- 
chapters  of  the  "Federalist"*  which  are  devoted  to  thoment'^" 
consideration  of  earlier  instances  of  Federal  Goyemment  ^^^w^an 
show  every  disposition  to  make  a  practical  use  of  ancient  history 
precedents,  but  they  show  very  little  knowledge  as  to  what  <*Fede. 
those  precedents  really  were.    It  is  clear  that  Hamilton 
and  Madison  knew  hardly  anydung  more  of  Grecian  history 
than  what  they  had  picked  up  from  the  ''  Observations"  of 
the  Abb^  Mably.     But  it  is  no  less  clear  that  they  were 
incomparably  better  qualified  than  their  French  guide  to 
understand  and  apply  what   they  did  know.     Mably's 
account  of  the  Achaian  League/  like  his  account  of  the 
Amphiktyonic'  Council,  is  in  the  style  of  the  French 
scholarship  of  the  last  century.    How  that  looks  by  the 
light  of  English  and  German  scholarship  of  the  present 
century,  hardly  needs  to  be  told.    Of  course  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  Council  appears  as  the  ''States-General"  of  a  regular 
Confederation,  which  is  paralleled  with  the  Confederation 
of  Switzerland.    In  treating  of  the  Achaian  League,  Mably 
confounds  the  Assembly  with  the  Senate ;  *  he  has  hardly 

*  Federalist,  No.  xviii.  p.  91. 

*  Observationfl  sor  rHistoire  de  Grtce.  CEnyres  de  Mably,  iv.  186, 
ed.  1792. 

'  lb.  iy.  10.     See  above,  p.  148. 

*  **  On  CT^a  nn  s^nat  commun  de  la  nation ;  il  8*assembloit  denx  fois 
Tan  k  Egium,  au  commencement  da  printempe  et  de  Tautomne,  et  il  ^toit 
compost  des  depnt^s  de  chaqne  republique  en  nombre  6gal.  Cette  a.s8emblde 
ordonnoit  la  gnerre  on  la  paiz,"  ftc.  p.  187.  The  confosion  is  the  more 
cniioas,  because  in  matters  of  mere  detail,  like  the  two  yearly  meetings, 
Mably  is  accurate  enough.  He  had  evidently  read  his  books  with  care, 
but  without  the  least  power  of  understanding  them. 
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Mably's 
account 
of  the 
League, 
followed 
by  the 
.Ajnerican 
writera. 


any  notion  of  the  remarkable  powers  vested  in  the  General, 
or,  as  he  calls  him,  the  Praetor ;  ^  finally,  he  loads  AratoB 
with  praises  for  that  act  of  his  life  which  Plutarch  so 
emphatically  condemns,  which  Polybios  has  so  much  ado 
to  defend,  his  undoing  his  own  work  and  laying  Greece 
once  more  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  Macedonian  master.* 
The  comments  of  the  American  statesmen  on  such  a  text 
are  curious,  and  more  than  curious;  they  are  really  in- 
structive. Their  vigorous  intellects  seized  on,  and  prac- 
tically applied,  the  few  facts  which  they  had  got  hold  ol^ 
and  even  from  the  fictions  they  drew  conclusions  which 
would  be  perfectly  sound,  if  one  only  admitted  the 
premisses.  They  instinctively  saw  the  intrinsic  interest 
and  the  practical  importance  of  the  history  of  Federal 
Greece,  and  they  made  what  use  they  could  of  the  little 
light  which  they  enjoyed  on  the  subject  One  is  at  first 
tempted  to  wish  that,  instead  of  such  a  blind  guide  as 
Mably,  such  apt  scholars  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
teaching  of  a  Thirlwall,  or  that  they  had  been  able  to 
draw  for  themselves  from  the  fountain  head  of  Polybios 
himself/  Had  they  known  that,  in  the  Achaian  Assembly, 
Keryneia  had  an  equal  vote  with  Megalopolis,  how 
dexterously  would  they  have  grappled  with  the  good  and 


*  He  does  indeed  say  (p.  190),  '*  Elle  fit  la  faute  heureuse  de  ne  confier 
qu'Ji  un  seul  pr^teur  radministration  de  toutes  ses  affaires."  This  is  of 
course  a  translation  of  those  famous  words  of  Polybios  to  which  I 
have  so  often  referred ;  but  no  words  ever  stood  more  in  need  of  a 
comment. 

•  "  On  ne  pent,  je  crois,  donner  trop  de  lonanges  k  Aratus  pour  avoir 
recouru  k  la  protection  de  la  Mac^doine  meme,  dans  une  conjonctnre 
facheuse  oil  il  s'agissoit  du  salut  des  Ach^ens.  Plutarque  ne  pense  pas 
ainsi,"  &c.  p.  197.  This  very  curious  argument  goes  on  for  several  pages. 
Polybios  had  praised  Aratos  a  little  ;  Mably  was  determined  to  praise  him 
much. 

'  The  older  President  Adams  seems  to  have  gone  to  Polybios,  at  least  in 
a  translation.  He  gives  a  long  extract  on  the  Achaian  history.  Defence 
of  the  Constitution,  &c.  i.  298.  But  he  is  far  from  entering  into  its 
practical  value  like  the  authors  of  the  "  Federalist" 
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evil  sides  of  such  a  precedent.     How  they  would  have   chap.  v. 
shown  that  the  principle  of  State  equality  which  the 
Achaians  thus  affirmed  was  amply  secured  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Senate/  while  the  unfairness  which  could  not  fail 
to  attend  this  part  of  the  Achaian  system  was  carefully 
guarded  against  by  the  opposite  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.'    Had  they  fully  realized  the  prominent 
position  of  the  Achaian  General,  so  different  firom  any- 
thing in  earlier  Democracies,  what  an  example  they  would 
have  had  before  them  to  justify  those  large  powers  in  the 
President  for  which  they  so  strenuously  contend/    But 
it  was  reaOy  better  for  mankind,  better  for  historical  study, 
that  the  latter  of  these  two  great  experiments  was  made 
in  practical  ignorance  of  the  former.     A  living  repro-  An  nncon- 
duction,   the  natural  result   of  the  recurrence    of  like  ness  to  the 
circumstances,   is  worth    immeasurably  more    than    any  ^^^^\ 
conscious  imitation.     It  is  far  more  glorious  that   the  ™^"^, 

valuable 

wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Washington  and  his  coadjutors  than  a 
should  have  led  them  to  walk  unwittingly  in  the  steps  of 
MarkoB  and  Aratos,  than  that  any  intentional  copying 
of  their  institutions  should  have  detracted  ought  from  the 
freshness  and  singleness  of  their  own  noble  course.  Had 
it  been  otherwise^  the  later  generation  of  patriots  might 
have  shone  only  with  a  borrowed  light ;  as  it  is,  the  law- 
givers of  Achaia  and  the  lawgivers  of  America  are  entitled 
to  equal  honour.  In  truth  the  world  has  not  grown  old  ; 
the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made  has  not  perished  from 
among  men ;  when  need  demands  them^  they  still  step 
forth  in  forms  which  Plutarch  himself  might  have  pour- 
trayed  and  worshipped.  The  dim  outline  of  Markos  of 
Keryneia  grows  into  frdl  life  in  the  venerable  form  of 
Washington;   a  'Kmoledn,   unstained    even   by  Tyrants' 


^  See  Federalist,  No.  Izii.  (p.  884).  '  lb.  liv.  (p. 

•  lb.  Ixix.  (p.  871,  et  wqq.) 

Y 


conscious 
one. 
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CHAP.  y.  blood,  still  livefi  among  ua  under  the  name  of  Gari- 
baldi; it  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  the  modem 
world  can  attain  to  another  no  less  honourable  form  of 
greatness,  whether,  among  the  rulers  of  later  days^  one 
will  ever  be  found  who  shall  dare  to  enter  upon  the 
glorious  path  of  Lydiadas. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


O&IOIK  AND  CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  JETOLIAN  LBAOFX. 

The  Achaiaa  Confederation  is  an  object  of  such  but-  chap,  yl 
passing    interest^   both    in   Grecian  bistoiy  and  in  the 
general  history  of  Federal  Groyemment,  that  I  haye  dwelt 
upon  its  smallest  beginnings  and  its  minutest  constitu- 
tional details  at  a  length  which  seemed  no  more  than 
their  due.     But^  alongside  of  the  League  of  Achaia,  there 
existed,  during  nearly  the  whole  time  of  its  being,  a  riyal 
Union,   differing  from  it  but  slightly  in  constitutional 
forms,  equal  or  superior  to  it  in  military  power,  but  whose 
general  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  contemporary  world 
was  widely  different    The  League  of  iEtolia  preceded  General 
that  of  Achaia  in  awunung  the  character  of  a  champion  l^Z 
of  Greece  against  foreign  invaders.    Bu<^  in  that  period  ^^„^- 
of  Grecian  history  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  the  between 
League  of  ^tolia  most  commonly  appea»  as  an  assem-  Wae,  of 
blage  of  robbers  and  pirates,  the  common  enemies  of^^ou^^ 
Greece  and  of  mankind.     The  Achaian  and  the  iEtolian 
Leagues,  had  their  constitutions  been  written  down  in  the 
shape  of  a  formal  document,  would  haye  presented  but 
few  yarieties  ol  importance.    The  same  general  form  of 
Goyemment  preyaUed  in  both ;   each  was  Federal,  each 
was   Democratic ;   each  had  its  Popular  Assembly,   its 
smaller  Senate,  its  General  with  large  powers  at  the  head 
of  alL    The  differences  between  the  two  are  merely  those 

Y  2 
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CHAP.  VT.  differences  of  detail  which  will  always  arise  between  any 
two  political  system^  of  which  neither  is  slavishly  copied 
from  the  other.  Both  are  essentially  Goyemments  of  the 
same  class.  If  therefore  any  general  propositions  as  to 
the  moral  effect  of  particular  forms  of  Goyemment  had 
any  truth  in  them^  we  might  fairly  expect  to  find  Achaia 
and  iEtolia  running  exactly  parallel  careers.  Both  Achaia 
and  iEtolia  were  alike  Federal  states;  both  were  alike 
Democracies  in  theory;  both  were  alike  tempered  in 
their  practical  working  by  an  element  of  liberal  Aristo- 
lUuBtra-  cracy.  If  therefore  Federal  states,  or  Democratic  states^ 
whkh  o^  Aristocratic  states,  were  necessarily  weak  or  strong, 
^Ythf^^  peaceful  or  aggressive,  honest  or  dishonest,  we  should 
emptinesB  see  Achaia  and  iEtolia  both  exhibiting  the  same  moral 
proposi-  characteristics.  But  history  tells  \is  another  tale.  The 
poUtics^  political  conduct  of  the  Achaian  League,  with  some  mis- 
takes and  some  faults,  is,  on  the  whole,  highly  honourable. 
The  political  conduct  of  the  iEtolian  League  is,  through- 
out the  centuiy  in  which  we  know  it  best^  almost  always 
simply  infamous.  The  counsels  of  the  Achaian  League 
were  not  invariably  enlightened  ;  they  were  now  and  then 
perverted  by  passion  or  personal  feeling ;  but  their  gene- 
ral aim  was  a  noble  one,  and  the  means  selected  were 
commonly  worthy  of  the  end.  But  the  counsels  of  the 
iEtolian  League  were  throughout  directed  to  mere  plunder, 
or,  at  most^  to  selfish  political  aggrandizement  Some 
politicians  might  tell  us  that  this  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  inherent  recklessness  and  brutality  of  democratic 
governments.  If  so,  the  same  evil  results  should  haye 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  Democracy  of  Achaia.  If 
it  be  said  that  Achaia  was  saved  from  such  crimes  by  the 
presence  of  an  aristocratic  element^  JStolia  should  haye 
been  saved  in  the  like  manner.  For  the  tempering  of 
democratic  forms  by  aristocratic  practice  is  as  visible  in 
the  history  of  JStolia  as  in  the  histoiy  of  Achaia.     I^  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  aigued  that  a  Federal  Union  is  oeap.yi. 
necessarily  weak^  and  that  eyen  Achaian  history  contains 
instances  of  such  weakness,  it  is  easy  to  answer  that  no 
Monarchy,  no  indivisible  Republic,  ever  showed  greater 
vigour  and  unity  than  the  original  iEtolian  Confederation. 
There  are  absolutely  no  signs  of  disunion,  no  tendency  to 
separation,  visible  among  any  of  its  members.  If  iEtolia 
fell,  and  fell  before  Achaia^  it  fell  through  causes  wholly 
unconnected  with  its  Federal  constitution,  through  war 
with  an  irresistible  foreign  foe,  through  grievous  errors  of 
its  own  committing,  but  errors  to  which  Consolidated  and 
Federal  states,  Monarchies  and  Republics,  Oligarchies 
and  Democracies,  are  all  alike  equally  liable.  The  history 
of  MtoMsk  indeed  shows  that  the  Federal  form  of  govern- 
ment is  no  panacea  for  all  human  ills ;  it  shows  that  a 
well-planned  constitution  at  home  is  no  guarantee  for 
wise  or  honourable  conduct  in  foreign  affairs ;  but  these 
propositions  are  so  self-evident  that  we  need  hardly  go  to 
^tolia  for  the  proof  of  them.  But  the  combined  history 
of  the  two  great  Greek  Confederations  certainly  does 
show  the  utter  fedlacy  of  all  general  propositions  as  to  the 
good  or  evil  moral  effect  of  political  forms.  It  proves^ 
above  all,  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  declamations  in  which 
it  is  fashionable  to  indulge  against  Republican,  and  espe- 
cially against  Federal,  Governments.  National  character, 
national  circumstances,  no  doubt  both  influence  the  poli- 
tical constitution  and  are  influenced  by  it  But  the  two 
things  are  essentially  distinct  from  one  another.  The 
Achaians,  an  upright  and  highly  civilised  people,  capable 
of  noble  and  patriotic  designs,  but  somewhat  deficient 
both  in  moral  and  militaiy  vigour,  lived  under  nearly  the 
same  political  constitution  as  the  iEtolians,  an  assemblage 
of  mountain  hordes,  brave,  united  among  themselves,  and 
patriotic  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  rude,  boastful,  rapacious, 
and  utterly  reckless  of  the  rights  of  others.     The  forms  of 
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CHAP.  VI.  a  Democratic  Federation  did  not  hinder,  among  either 
people,  the  developement  of  its  characteristic  virtnea  and 
rices.  Neither  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
deyelopement  would  have  been  hindered  by  the  fomiB  of 
a  pure  Democracy,  of  an  Oligarchy  of  birth  or  of  wealth, 
or  of  a  Monarchy  either  despotic  or  constitutional 

Early  HIb-     The  early  history  of  the  iEtolians  is  very  obscure,  and 

iEtollL  i^  is  ^^^  ^  ^7  ^^  ^^^  ^™^  ^  Federal  system  was  first 
organized  among  them.  Our  chief  knowledge  of  them  in 
ante-Macedonian  times  comes  from  the  account  which 

B.C.  426.  Thucydid^s  gives  of  the  unlucky  campaign  of  the  Athenian 
Demosthenes  in  their  country/  They  there  appear  as 
the  most  backward  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race ;  their 
language  was  difficult  to  understand,  and  their  greatest 
tribe,  the  Eurytanes,  were  said  to  retain  the  barbarous 
habit  of  eating  raw  meat."  Above  all,  they  still  lived  in 
detached  and  unfortified  villages.'  Indeed  at  no  time  do 
the  iEtolians  seem  to  have  attained  to  the  full  perfection 
of  Greek  city-life.  When  their  League  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  we  still  find  but  small  mention  of  iEtolian 
towns  ;  indeed  we  may  distinguish  the  JStolian  League,  as 
an  union  of  districts  or  cantons,  from  the  Achaian  League, 

Probable    which  was  SO  essentially  an  union  of  cities.*   Some  sort  of 

union        uuiou  would  Seem  to  have  existed  among  them  even  in 

among  the 

iEtoIian 

tribes.  '  Thuc.  iii.  94,  et  seqq. 

*  lb.  *Ayywrr6TaToi  Hk  y\£ir<roaf  koI  «S/A0^4yoi,  t»s  \4yomu  See  Kic- 
bubr's  Anc.  Hist.  iii.  270. 

>  lb.     OlxoGr  d^  kotA  tttifjum  drttxtirrovt  ical  rcM^rof  di^  iroXAov. 

4  Strabo  (vol.  ii.  p.  294)  seems  to  make  the  opposite  remark  aft  the 
Homeric  ^tolians.  AirctKoi^s  8*  "Ofitipos  fjukv  4cl  kv\  6y6futTi  Xryci,  ir6\€is, 
o^K  ($wri  rdrrwv  ih^  adrdts,  k.t.X,  Tliis  is  one  of  several  signs  that  the 
historical  JEtolians  had  gone  backward,  at  all  events  comparatively,  from 
their  position  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  distinction  between  the  Achaian 
Federation  of  Cities  and  the  ^tolian  Federation  of  Districts — ^the  StadU- 
hund  and  the  Bausmhund — is  well  put  by  Kortiint,  Geschichte  Grieehen- 
lands,   ii.  14«.     Of.  149.  166. 
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the  fifth  century  before  Christ     Thucydid&s  speaks  of  the  chap.  ti. 
iEtolians  as  a  nation,^  and  his  whole  narratiye  shows  that 
they  were  quite  capable  of  combining  for  common  defence 
against  an  invader.     The  historian  however  gives  no  de- Kingship 

•    .•M,«.M  J,  ..      not  extinct 

scnption  of  their  form  of  government,  except  that  he  in  the  fifth 
incidentally  mentions  one  Salynthios  as  Eong  over  one  of  ^^^^'Tf 
their  tribes,  namely  the  Agraians."    The  iEtolians  of  this 
age  certainly  do  not  seem  at  all  in  advance  of  their 
Epeirotic  neighbours ;  yet  Thucydidds  fully  accepts  them 
as  Greeks ;  at  least  he  never  applies  to  them  the  name 
Barbariapy  which  he  freely  bestows  on  the  Chaonians 
and  Thesprdtians.      In  after  times  indeed  we  find  the 
Hellenic  character   of  a  large   portion    of  the    nation 
called  in  question,'  and  that,  strange  to  say,  by  the  last 
Philip,  who,  unlike  his  earlier  namesake,  would  certainly 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  tracing  up  his  own  pedigree 
to  any  Hellenic  stock.  ^     In  the  period  dealt  with  by 
Xenoph^n  we  hear  but  little  of  iEtolia     He  mentions 
the   occupation  of   Kalyddn  by  the   Achaians,"  and  he  b.c.  391. 
tells  us  that  the  iEtolians  were  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Naupaktos,  which  also  was  then  in  Achaian 
hands.     This  they  hoped  to  gain  through  the  agency 
of  Agesilaos,*  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  came  ^toHan 
permanently  into  their  possession,  till  it  was  given  them  of  Van- 
by  Philip    afler  the  battle  of  Chairdneia.'     The    lan-^^*J5g 
guage    employed    in    speaking   of   this    cession    shows 
that  the  iEtolians   already  formed   one  body,   capable 


^  Thnc  iii  94.     T^  yi^  i9pos  fi4ym  ftih  thm  t6  r&v  AlrmKSy  KtA  itdxHutr. 

>  Thuc  iii  111.  •  Pol.  xvii.  6. 

«  PoL  ▼.  10.  'O  d4  [♦Umros]  two,  fiAp  Koi  nyytw^s  'AXc(c(r8pov  koI 
^tXiwwav  ^cdrrfToij  ft/rfd^ip^  iwotttro  wap*  Bxaw  r^9  /Uor  <nrav8i)y,  &a  tk 
CifA^Ti^s,  odU  T^y  ixAxurrop  \Ayo¥, 

*  Xen.  Hell  iv.  6.  1.     See  above,  p.  289.  *  lb.  14. 

7  Dem.  PhiL  iii.  44.  Odic  'Ax«u«>'  No^weroy  dfjui/AOKW  [6  ^iKnnros] 
AfrwXoa  wmpttkiifwy ;  Strabo,  L  ix.  o.  4  (vol.  ii.  p.  290).  Ivrt  9k  [N«tf* 
rweros]  rOw  AlrovAwy,  ♦cXdnrov  irp9^Kphwros.     See  Thirlwall,  ri.  20. 
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CHAP.  VI.  of  receiying  and  holding  a  common  possession*  So, 
before  that  time,  there  were  public  monaments  at 
Thermon,  dedicated  in  the  common  name  of  the  i£tolian 
nation.^  On  the  other  hand,  Arrian  speaks  of  iEtolian 
B.C.  S85.  embassies  to  Alexander  in  a  way  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  imply  that  no  iEtolian  Confederation  then 
The  existed*^    But  the  passage  may  be  explained  in  other 

In^e  ways^  and  it  is  clear  that^  if  the  League  did  not  exist  at 
Reign  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  it  had  acquired 
B.G.  88&-   a  good  deal  of  consistency  before  his  death.     The  ao- 

S23 

quisition  of  Naupaktos  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
series  of  JStolian  annexations^  which  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  the  later  history  of  Greece.  While  Alexander 
was  conquering  Persia,  the  uEtolians  had  compelled  Oi- 
niadai  and  some  other  portions  of  Akamania  to  unite 
themselves,  on  some  terms  or  other,  with  the  i£tolian 
body.'     Vengeance  for  this  aggression  was  strongly  de- 

1  See  the  inscriptioii  which  Strabo  (yoL  ii.  p.  860)  quotes  from  Ephoros, 
a  writer  oontemporary  with  Philip ; 

'Ejf9v/iimpos  wtuV  Aira^X^f  r6pV  dt^BtiKOM 
Alr«A»)  ff^trdpas  ta^fJ^  dp^r^s  ^topf  r. 
See  ThirlwfJl,  yiu.  226. 

*  Arrian,  1.  10.  8.  Alrw\o\  8i  wp€<r$9(aSf  <r^v  kotA  ^9nir  W^ifrw^cf 
^vyyi^fMIs  rvxcM^  i94orro.  [Arrian's  kotA  HBni  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
8trabo*8  remark  aboat  ir^Acts.]  On  thisSchom  (p.  25)  says,  "In  der 
ersten  Zeit  der  Regierung  desselben  [Alexanders]  £Euid  diese  [die  Coniode* 
ration]  noch  nicht  Statt ;  denn  als  sie  sich  ihm  nnterwarfen,  schickte  jeder 
Stamm  fur  sich  Gesandte  zn  dem  Konige.*'  So  Manso,  Sparta,  ill.  292. 
But  considering  the  evidence  the  other  way,  one  might  rather  be  tempted 
to  suppose  that  the  Ambassadors  were  sent  on  behalf  of  the  whole  ^tolian 
nation,  but  that  it  was  thought  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  Ambas- 
sador from  each  tribe.  Eortiim  (iii.  149)  takes  the  I9ni  to  be  the  three 
chief  tribes,  which  he  holds  to  have  themselves  formed  separate  Leagues 
(Sonderbiinde).  This  would  agree  with  a  common  use  of  the  word  ^Ttfivs, 
and  would  make  the  League  of  JEtolia,  at  this  time  at  least,  something 
like  that  of  the  Orisons.  Ct  above,  p.  162,  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Boeotian  League. 

*  Plutarch  (Alex.  49)  speaks  of  n^y  OlrtaBmv  dpiffrwrtM^  and  Dioddroe 
(xviiL  8)  of  AlrwAoi  tm^s  Olvdtcts  4tc0€0kiiK6T€s  4k  rifs  vorpOos.  But 
Pausanias,  in  enumerating  the  Oreeks  who  took  part  in  the  Lamian  War, 
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nounced  against  the  offenders  by  Alexander  himself/  and  chaf.  yi. 
either  he,  or  Antipater  and  Erateros  after  him,  formed  the 
scheme  of  transporting  the  whole  iEtolian  nation  into 
some  distant  part  of  Asia.*    Certain  it  is  that  either  dread  Sbare 
of  Macedonian  vengeance,  or,  as  we  may  hope,  some  nobler  jEtoiians 
feelings  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  led  the  iEtolians  to  be  Lamian 
f<»remost,  along  with  the  Athenians,  in  the  brave  but  ^"^*^  ^ 
fruitlesB  struggle  known  as  the  Lamian  War.     By  the 
result  of  that  war,  Athens  was,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  the  Thirty,  deprived  of  freedom  as  well  as  of 
greatness;  she  had  to  surrender  her  orators^  to  restrict 
her  franchise,  to  receive  a  foreign  garrison,  humiliations 
which  Philip  and  Alexander  had  never  inflicted  on  her. 
The  iEtolians  were  more  fortunate ;  when  the  course  of 
the  war  had  turned  utterly  against  them,  they  were  de- 
liyered  by  the  necessity  under  which  Antipater  and  Ejra- 
teros  found  themselves   of  resisting  Eumen^s  in  Asia* 
They  were  left  wholly  untouched,  partly,  it  would  seem, 
because  it  was  still  hoped,  some  day  or  other,  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  of  deportation  against  them.'    In  the  ^tob'a 
later  wars  of  the  Successors,  the  jEtolians  play  a  consider-  t^Tvfan 
able  part,  and  they  are  always  spoken  of  as  a  single  g^^^aojg^ 
people,  acting  with  a  common  purpose.    But  the  glimpses 

speaks  of  *AKa^¥S»^s  is  t6  AirwXutdt^  <rwr€\ovyrts  (i.  25.  4).  This  wonld 
seem  to  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  conquered  Akarnanians  had  been 
incorporated  (on  whatever  terms)  rather  than  expelled  or  extirpated. 

^  Diod.  n.8.  Koi  yiLp  6  fiairtXti^s  ifirtiAi^icc^t  ifr  tis  odn  OhfioBSv  iroiScf 
dxX  adrds  hnJd^irti  riiw  iUcriy  adrois.     So  Pint.  u.s. 

s  This  was  agreed  upon  by  Antipater  and  Erateros  in  the  Lamian  War 
(Diod.  xviii  25),  but  Bishop  Thirlwall  (vii.  218)  hints,  with  every  look 
of  probability,  that  such  may  have  been  the  mind  of  Alexander  himself. 
Such  a  scheme  was  qnite  in  the  spirit  of  Alexander's  other  plans  (Diod. 
xviii.  4.  Thirlwall,  vii  141) ;  bnt  it  hardly  suits  either  the  position  or 
the  character  of  Antipater  or  Krateroe  to  devise  it,  though  they  might  be 
quite  ready  to  carry  it  out,  if  already  conceived  by  Alexander. 

'  Diod.  xviii.  25.  At€yimK6r€S  tirr^pop  cArobs  KartatoX^fiijiru  Jcal  /Atreur^ 
riitrai,  myoucUtvf  hroanas  tls  rj|v  ifnifiiatf  <rai  irofP^nirw  r^s  'Atrias  MifUrriw 
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CHAP.  Ti.  afforded  iib  of  their  interna!  state  and  oonstitution  are  few 
Giimpees    and  feeble.    On  one  occasi<m  we  find  an  jEtolian  army 
^tolkn     leaving  the  field  for  a  while  to  go  home  and  discharge  the 
^on^t^    duties  of  dtiiens  in  the  National  Assembly/    In  another 
this  time,  passage  we  find  our  first  personal  mention  of  an  ^tolian 
General ;'  in  others  we  see  the  iEtolian  Federal  Assembly 
dischaiging  its  proper  function  of  commissionmg  Ambas- 
sadors in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,'  and  of  listening 
Share        to  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers.^    In  the  defence 
^toiians    ^  Qreccc  against  the  Gauls  we  again  find  the  iBtolians 
Ga^h     honourably  prominent     Here  also  we  obtain  one  or  two 
War,         more  glimpses  of  their  internal  condition  and  their  foreign 
279.  policy.    The  year  before  the  invasion  they  had  compelled 

Anneza-    the  Trachinian  H^rakleia  to  enter  into  their  Confederacy, 

HlnJdeia.  >^^  ^^^  ^^^>  ^V^  ^^^  informant,  fought  for  it  as  for 
a  possession  of  their  own.^  We  also  come  across  the 
names  *  of  several  iEtolian  officers,  and  i^parentiy  of  at 

^  There  can  hardly  he  any  donbt  that  this  is  the  tme  meaning,  as  azgned 
by  Droysen  (L  78)  and  Thirlwall  (vii.  197),  of  the  expression  hUi  tipu 
iBtfueds  xP^lms,  in  Diod.  xvili.  13.  "Edros  is  the  set  formula,  in  Polybios  at 
least,  for  a  Federation,  and  iByiKtd  xp^uu  cannot  be  so  well  translated  as 
by  the  words  ''Federal  purposes."  But  it  would  be  a  strange  phrase 
indeed  to  describe  an  Akamaniaa  inroad,  as  Schom  (3)  and  Kortiim 
(lii.  150)  suppose. 

*  Diod.  xviii.  38.  *'fir  ^v  ffrpofnrfbs  *AXilav^pos  fdrotXSs.  This  need  not 
imply  a  General  of  the  League ;  but,  as  we  find  a  single  General  soon 
afterwards,  it  seems  most  natural  so  to  interpret  it. 

'  Diod.  zx.  99.     Tov  M9irov  r«y  AJrwAiSir  4r«<rrc(AArroff  «y>c«r/3cvTcb  vcpl 

^  Diod.  xix.  66.  '£irl  tk  roirww  *ApitrTohifMS  .  .  •  .  M  r«v  Ktafov  rw 
AlrwKStf  HiKeuoKoyturdfiMt/os  itpo9Tp4^lfarQ  rd  wk-iBri  fitifSw  ro«f  *Ajrny6trow 
irpiiyiuyaruf, 

^  Pans.  X.  20.  9.  ''Erci  f^p  wp6r*p99  ro&rmif  ol  AcrwXoi  ^vrrcAcur  ro^ 
*Hp9Uc\9tir«uiiii4yKtunuf  is  t6  AirwAuc^F*  t6t^  o9v  ^/t^ovro  tis  wtpl  WA.c«t 
od8^y  rt  'HfMiicXc«^acf  /uoAAor  ^  Koi  w&tm  wposTffto&n^s. 

'  lb.  4.  AirctfXovf  8^  iFtv  U^k^apxos  ical  IloXtf^wy  re  jccd  Aaucf^Arfis. 
Polyarchos  was  probably  the  General  of  the  League,  and  Polyphrdii  and 
LakratSs  his  subordinates.  Another  General,  Eurydamos,  is  more  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  the  same  writer.  lb.  x.  16.  4.  Edp«?S^4oy  Si 
0Tpcnriy6¥  rt  Alrmkmv  Kmi  trrparw  rw  TaKwrw  Mma  ^jyffinfUifov  Jitf40€^i» 
ol  AlrtaXol. 
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least  one  General  of  the  Leagae.    Every  mention  of  the  ohap.  ti. 
people  gives  the  atnmgest  impressimi  of  national  unity. 
It  appeals  then  that,  if  we  looked  only  at  the  Federal  ^riier 

Develope- 

period  of  Grecian  hist(»ry,  we  might  be  inclined  to  give  ment  of 
the  palm  of  antiquity  to  the  iEtolian  rather  than  to  the  ^^  go^Q^ 
Achaian  League.  The  Federal  system  of  iEtolia  wasP^"^^ 
clearly  in  full  working  before  the  first  four  cities  of  the 
original  Achaia  had  begun  to  draw  together.  The  whole 
JBtolian  nation  was  united,  as  one  body  under  one 
head,  for  years  before  the  ten  Achaian  cities  invested 
Markos  of  Keryneia  witii  the  Presidency  of  the  whole 
Achaian  nation.  But  this  was  merely  the  natural  result 
of  the  violent  separation  of  the  Achaian  cities  by  the 
Macedonian  power.  The  Achaian  League  was  the  revival  its  causes. 
of  an  ancient  union  after  a  season  of  forced  disunion.  No 
such  Mow  ever  fell  upon  iEtolia,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  heavier  blow  still  was  threatened.  The  iEtolians  were 
thus  enabled  to  improve  and  to  enlarge,  at  a  time  when 
the  Achaians  were  driven  to  rebuild  from  the  foundatioa 
It  is  not  wonderful  then  if  some  steps  in  the  developement 
of  Federalism  were  taken  in  iEtolia  earlier  than  they  were 
in  Achaia.  It  is  certain  that  iEtolia  was  united  earlier 
than  Achaia  under  the  presidency  of  a  single  General,  but 
it  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  legal  powers  of  the 
iEtolian  Chief  Magistrate  were  more  restricted  than  those 
of  his  Achaian  brother.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  precedent  of  a  single  General  at  the  head  of  a  Federal 
State  had  been  long  before  set  by  the  Arkadians  in  the 
days  of  Lykomdd^.^ 

'  There   can  be  no  doubt  that  the  union  among  the  closer 
members  of  the  uliltolian  League  was  still  closer  than  the  among  the 
union  among  the  members  of  the  Achaian  Lei^e.    This  ^tol^"^- 

*  See  above>  p.  204. 
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OHAF.  VI.  is  dearly  trae  of  all  the  original  ^toliansy  whateyer  may 
hare  been  the  case  with  the  non-iEtolian  states  whidi 

were  afterwards  admitted  or  forced  into  the  Ck>niedeTacT. 

• 

This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  difference  between  an 
Union  of  Tribes  and  an  Union  of  Cities.^  It  has  bera 
already  more  than  once  remarked  that  Federalisnn  iAxsk. 
root  earliest  among  those  portions  of  the  Greek  race 
which  were  in  every  way  the  least  adyanced,  and  which 
were  furthest  removed  from  the  ideal  perfection  of  Gfeek 
city-life.  When  several  closely  allied  tribes  occupy  a 
continuous  territory,  the  feeling  of  political  independence 
in  each  will  be  weaker,  and  the  feeling  of  national  unity 
in  the  whole  body  will  be  stronger,  than  it  can  be  in  the 
case  of  several  cities,  each  capable  of,  and  accustomed  to, 
The  the  exercise  of  the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty.     To  unite 

League  of  citics  which  have  once  tasted  of  full  autonomy  is  far  more 
^^^^  difficult  than  to  unite  districts  where  either  there  are  no 
than  of  cities  or  else  the  cities  are  quite  secondary.  Thu8»  in 
England,  the  distinctions  between  the  old  Anglian,  Saxon, 
and  Jutish  Kingdoms  were  soon  and  easily  efbced ;  but 
it  has  required  many  more  centuries,  and  the  teaching  of 
a  long  and  bitter  experience,  to  bring  the  great  cities  of 
Italy  to  act  as  members  of  one  united  nation.  Hence, 
though  the  union  of  the  Achaian  Cities  was  never  so  dose 
as  the  union  of  the  ^tolian  Tribes,  yet  it  was  a  fiir 
greater  triumph  of  the  Federal  principle  to  bring  Corinth, 
Sikyon,  and  Megalopolis  to  act  t(^ther  at  all,  than  it 
was  to  bring  about  a  much  closer  union  between  this  and 
that  horde  of  iEtolian  plunderers.     For,  after  all,  the 

1  So  Brandstater  (p.  306) ;  '^  Vielleicht  hiitte  es  sonst  den  Aetoleni  fcir- 
derlich  sein  konnen,  dass  aie  iirspranglich  niclit  sowohl  ein  Stadtebimd 
(wie  die  Achaer)  sondem  melir  ein  Yolkerbund  waren,  und  folglidi  nicht 
ill  so  viele  einzelne  Interessen  sicli  zertheilen  durften." 

Tittmann  (723)  remarks  that  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  separate 
action  on  the  part  of  any  JStoUan  canton,  while,  in  every  other  Leagae, 
some  instances  do  occur. 
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close  union  of  the  uEtolian  Tribes  was  little  more  than  chap.  ti. 
the  onion  of  a  band  of  robbers,  faithful  to  each  other,  and 
enemies  to  the  rest  of  the  world.^  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  exactly  how  close  that  union  was,  and  what  measure 
of  independence  was  left  to  each  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  League.'  But  it  seems  probable  that 
those  cities  which  were  incorporated  with  the  League  did 
not  lose  those  rights  which  were  essential  to  the  existence 
of  any  Greek  city.  The  exact  terms  of  admission  will  be 
discussed  presently ;  but  it  would  be  far  easier  to  believe 
that  Naupaktos  and  HSrakleia  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  dependencies,  without  any  share  in  the  general 
deliberations  of  the  jEtolian  nation,  than  that  they  lost 
the  uniTcrsal  rights  of  local  legislation  and  free  choice  of 
local  magistratea'  The  relation  of  dependent  alliance 
was  familiar  in  Qreece;  the  sacrifice  of  local  indepen- 


1  Compare  what  Isokratds  says  of  the  Lacedemonians  (Panath.  245), 

ro^s  KOTtaroPTurrks  icai  Xptrrcb  icai  roi^f  ircpi  riis  6Xkea  ^ucltu  6vT€a'  Koiyi^ 
iKMtwoi  tr^Urip  wh-oTs  dpMwaoQvm  rc^s  dKXovs  hroKKdowruf.  He  then  goes  on 
to  liken  them  to  the  Triballians,  ots  Snrarr4s  ^aaaf  6fjLotwt7v  afi  a&^iwas 
^IXAovf  d»9piiwcvSf  dar6Wv¥at  8*  od  i»6vov  ro^s  6fi6povs  Kol  rods  irKniriov  oUc 
wrras,  dWjSt  jcai  rods  SiXXovs  Sirt^p  Siy  i^utiirBai  Zvy^Bwrw,  He  might^haye 
said  nearly  the  same  of  the  ^tolians. 

'  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viiL  226)  goes  so  fiEU*  as  to  say,  ''  Nor  indeed  is  it 
quite  certain  that  it  is  more  correct  to  consider  the  whole  body  as  a  leagne 
than  as  a  single  republic."  What  follows  at  least  is  true.  "  It  seems  that 
the  nnion  of  the  JEtolians  was  still  closer  than  that  of  the  Achseans  ;  that 
there  was  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  national  unity,  and  a  greater  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  national  government." 

s  In  the  two  inscriptions  2860,  2851,  in  Boeckh  (C.  I.  ii  280),  the 
Canton  of  Nanpaktos  (6  ^a/tos  6  19nnnucTlt»y)  yotes  all  the  private  rights 
of  citizenship  to  the  people  of  Eeos ;  B*9iffBai  8*  odroZt  icai  iroXirWor  4y 
"HtanrdicT^  jcoi  yas  jcoI  ohetas  l^yKTwriy^  icol  rwr  iiXXmv  Jew^anwf  Svwep  jcoi  ol 
iWoi  Novvirrioi  lurixuvciVf  rods  Kctovi  fA/er4xtuf,  But  the  ^tolian  Union 
ll8o(€  rois  AlrmKo7s)  seems  to  promise  them  nothing  more  than  exemption 
from  plunder  at  the  hands  of  all  ^tolians  and  all  persons  sharing  in 
^tolian  citizenship  ijiri04ya  dyttp  Ahrt»\»¥  fii|84  rArdv  Alr«A(f  itoKtr^vSprmif 
rods  Ktiovs).  It  may  however  be  that  a  grant  of  citizenship  lurks  in 
the  words  4s  Airt^Xwf  tmuv  rHv  Ktlmv, 


elements. 
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cBAP.  Ti.  denoe  in  exchange  for  a  share  in  the  general  goyem- 

ment  waa  an  idea  confined  to  the  pre-hiatoric  statesm^i 

of  Attica. 

Demo-  The  conatitntioB  of  iEtoIia  waa  Democratic  in  the  same 

ciiancter    Mttse  in  which  the  constitution  of  Achaia  was  Democratic. 

"iLSe.     Tl-t  »  to  «y,  the  Bop««ne  power  wa.  rested  m  tlH, 

Popular  Assembly,  the   Paaaitdlikon,^  in  whidi,  as  in 

Achaia^  eyery  citiasen  had  a  yote.*    But  it  is  eyident  ihat^ 

in  so  large  a  countiy  as  eyen  the  original  iEtolia,  the 

same  causes  must  haye  been  at  work  which  infused  so 

tempered    strong  an  aristocmtic  element  into  the   Democracy  of 

tocratic      Achaia.     One  may  howeyer  easily  conceiye  that  members 

of  robber  hordes  would  be  more  easily  drawn  from  their 

mountains  to  arrange  schemes  of  plunder,  than  the  orderly 

dtiiens  of  Achaia  would  be  drawn  to  discuss  subtle  points 

of  diplomacy,  which  were  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  those 

who  were  practically  their  representatiyes.     It  is  probable 

then  that  an  iEtolian  Congress  was,  as  a  rule,  more 

largely  attended  than  an  Achaian  Congress.     But  in  such 

a  state  of  society  the  feelings  of  clanship  and  of  personal 

attachment  are  always  strong.     A  freebooting  chief,  at 

whose  call  many  warriors  had  enriched  themselyes  with 

1  noMUTwAiiHC  (Boeckh,  C.  I.  ii.  682)  or  PafuOolieum^  Lir.  zzzL  29. 
LiTj  (xxxL  82)  seemB  to  me  the  word  Pyiateum  as  synonymoua.  PosaiUy 
Panatolicuni  means  an  iRtoUan  Asaembly,  if  held  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
old  capital  Thermon,  or  seemingly  even  at  Naopaktoa  (Lir.  xxxL  29,  40), 
while  PylaSeum  is  the  same  body  held,  as  it  sometimes  was,  at  Hdiakleia 
or  elsewhere  in  the  neighbonihood  of  Thennopyle. 

*  See  Schom,  p.  26.  Thirlwall,  viii.  226.  Diod.  vlb.  (see  p.  880).  1^ 
mu^r  rmf  AhrnKSPy  rd  vXi(^.     Pol.  iv.  5.     4  mmi^  vmif  AlrmXAv  a^mif. 

The  nature  of  the  J%toliaii  Assembly  is  plainly  set  forth  in  tiie  descrip- 
tion of  Livy  (xzzTi.  28,  29).  Cmi$AaiiU  et  e»  cmmiinu  cppidis  amvc^ 
eamdoB  JSiolo»  ad  condlium ;  Om$U$  otaHa  muliUude,  &a  This  oomes 
from  Polybios  (xz.  10),  ypA^uf  tZo^  «2s  nAf  niKus  lu^  •vyiraXc«r  to^ 
Aht^Kads  xipw  rcB  fi9v\€6traff9ai  irtpH  rAw  wp9STa/rrofi4wm¥.  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  r^  wXif9os,  ol  iroXXol,  kc.  Yet  Dean  Liddell  (Hist  of  Rome,  ii. 
10)  tallos  of  ''deputies,"  and  seems  to  think  that  the  Assembly  bad 
nothing  to  do  but  *'  to  elect  a  Captain-General. " 
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plunder,  would  command  a  deference  blinder  and  more  chap.  yi. 
deroted  than  was  paid  in  Achaia  or  at  Athens  to  the  wisest 
and  most  eloquent  statesman.    It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  influence 
decisions  of  the  Assembly  were  yet  more  completely  in  the  men!''^ 
hands  of  a  few  leading  men  than  they  were  in  Achaia.^    It 
is  evident  from  the  history  that  expeditions,  or  rather 
wars,  could  be  undertaken  with  impunity  by  popular  chiefs 
without  any  commission  from  the  Assembly  or  any  one 
else.'    The  r^ular  Meetij^  of  the  Assembly  were  less 
frequent  than  they  were  in  Achaia ;  at  least  we  have  not» 
as  we  have  in  Achaia,'  any  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  a  second  yearly  Meeting  besides  that  at  which  the 
Magistrates  were  elected.   This  last,  in  iEtolia,  was  held  at 
the  autumnal  equinox.^    But  it  seems  that,  as  in  Achaia, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  General  to  summon  extra- 
ordinaiy  Meetings  for  the  diBcusrioii  of  urgent  aflfairs.* 
The  Assembly  possessed  the  usual  powers  of  a  Greek  Powers 
National  Assembly.   Besides  electing  Magistrates,  it  made  Assembly. 
peace  and  war ;  it  commissioned  Ambassadors ;  it  received 
the  Ambassadors  of  other  states."    The  body  called  the 
ApoUStoi'  seem  to  have  been  the  Senate,  and  to  have 
dischaiged  the  usual  functions  of  a  Greek  Senate.    They 
were  a  numerous  body,  for  we  hear,  in  one  case,  of  a 

1  Bnmdstater  (Gescb.  Mt,  272),  wbo  is  inclined  to  make  out  as  good  a 
case  as  be  can  for  tbe  ^tolians,  allows  ''dass  die  mangelbaffcen  G^esetse 
des  Bundes  nnd  der  allzn  groese  Einflnss  einxelner  beyorragender  Cbarak- 
tere  in  demaelben  die  Banberei  znm  Vortbeile  der  Einselnen  geetatteten, 
nnd  insofem  ancb  begiinstigten.'' 

'  See  tbe  wbole  history  of  Skopas  and  Borimacbos,  Pol.  iv.  5. 

>  See  above,  p.  275. 

*  Pol.  ir.  87.  Ttls  yc^  dpx^iH>^oiai  AlrwXol  fiku  iwoiovtf  /urA  nliy 
^unfnfptyijy  l<nifi€ptay  tMws,  'Axfuoi  9h  r6T§  wtpi  riitf  rifs  nXtiiSef 
iwtroX^y. 

*  "Riis  seems  implied  in  Livy,  zxxi.  82,  and  Pol.  zz.  10. 

*  Boeckb,  C.  I.  (ii.  682),  No.  8046.  "Eirf  1  l^ioi  itpw^wriut  hrwrr9t\wr%s 
....  itap*K&K€ov  roiit  AfrwXo^t,  k.t.X. 

'  Pol.  vr.  5.  XX.  1.  10.  So  Livy,  xxxy.  84.  Apocletos  (ita  roeant 
sanctins  concilium  ;  ex  delectis  constat  viris). 
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oHiLP.  Ti.  Committee  of  Thirty  being  appointed  from  among  them.' 
The  This  Senate,  as  usual,  considered  matters  before  they  were 

Apokl^L  brought  forward  in  the  General  Assembly;'  in  concert 
with  the  General,  it  summoned  the  Assembly  to  discuss 
proposals  which  needed  its  sanction;'  and  sometimes^ 
whether  by  commission  or  by  usurpation,  it  acted  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  without  consulting  the  Assembly  at 
all.^  That  it  represented  particular  noble  femilies,'  or 
that  it  was  an  aristocmtic   body  in   any   other   sense 


1  Pol.  xz.  1.  TpiJucowra  rSv  it«iMcXifr«y  irpo^x^tpUrarro  ro^s  mm^p^A- 
voyras  firrd  rov  0ainx4»s.  Liv.  xxxv.  45.  Triginta  principea,  cum  qoibus 
si  qua  veUet  consultaret,  delegemut. 

ThiB  election  was  made  by  the  Assembly.  See  Schom,  27,  note  4. 
Thirlwall,  viiL  226. 

A  passage  in  Livy  (xlv.  28)  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  J£toIian 
Senate  was  a  body  so  large  as  to  contain  more  than  650  members  of  one 
party.  In  B.c.  167  the  Romanizing  leader  Lykiskos  procured  the  murder, 
by  Roman  hands,  of  that  number  of  citizens  of  the  patriotic  party. 
*'  Quingentos  quinquaginta  principes  ab  Lycisco  et  Tisippo,  circumsesso 
■enatn  per  milites  Romanos,  missos  a  Bsebio  pnefecto  pnesidii,  Interfeetos  ; 
alios  in  exsilium  actos  ease."  It  is  however  possible  that  the  meeting  may 
really  have  been  one  of  the  Popular  Assembly,  and  that  Livy  uses  SeneUus 
vaguely,  as  Polybioe  once  at  least  (zxilL  9)  does  fiovXtvn/iptar,  Still  a 
Senate  of  a  thousand  members,  the  number  most  naturally  suggested,  is 
quite  possible  according  to  Greek  ideas. 

'  This  seems  implied  in  the  words  of  Polybioe  (iv.  5),  oifr^  jcoiri)r  r«»r 
AfntfA^r  wpos9€^^ifAtPoi  iriv9^p  o(^«  rois  ^voxXifrocs  aviipuerMwr^s,  ict.X. 
and  (xz.  10)  4^  ^clp  oAr^v  leol  rv^i  dvoxXifrout  vonfo'tiy  rd  vposrorr^ficya, 
«y»off8««o'6at  tk  ital  rwy  iroTJimv^  ti  fUWti  KVfMtO^yai  ret  vapayyeXX&fu^tL 
Drumann  (p.  504)  says,  "  Die  Apocleten  unterschieden  sich  darin  von  den 
Demiuigen  der  Achaer,  dass  sie  in  dringenden  Fallen  im  Namen  des 
Yolkes  beschliessen  durften."  But  the  Achaian  parallel  to  the  ApoklStoi 
is  not  the  Ddmiourgoi,  but  the  Senate,  which  doubtless  did  often  receive 
such  a  delegated  power  from  the  Assembly. 

s  Pol.  zx.  10.     Liv.  zzzvL  28,  29.    See  above,  p.  834. 

^  See  Livy,  zzxv.  84.  The  ApoklStoi  here  decree  certain  important 
militaiy  expeditions,  for  which  secrecy,  or  rather  treachery,  was  needed. 

'  Schom,  p.  27.  ''  Dieser  [Rath]  scheint  die  edlen  Geschlechter  vertre- 
ten  und  aus  der  Haiiptlingen  bestanden  zn  haben. "  If  Schom,  as  Bishop 
Thirlwall  suggests,  gets  his  ''  Hauptlinge  "  from  Livy*s  Triginta  Priincipes 
just  quoted,  it  is  really  a  very  slight  foundation  to  build  on.  The  word 
Prineijtes  is  constantly  used  by  Livy  to  denote  men  of  influence  in  a 
commonwealth,  whether  actually  in  office  or  not. 
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than  that  in  which  all  ^tolian  and  Achaian  institutions  ohap.  vi. 
may  be  called  practically  aristocratic,  is  an  idea  supported 
by  no  evidence  whatever.  Of  other  Magistrates,  besides  Kagl- 
the  General,  we  find  but  few  notices.  There  was  a  body  *  ^^^ 
called  Synedroi,^  and  another  body  called  Nomographoi.' 
It  would  be  a  natural  guess  that  the  Synedroi  were,  like 
the  Achaian  DSmiourgoi  the  Assessors  or  Ministers  of 
the  General,  but  our  only  notice  represents  them  as  a 
Court  acting  with  the  General  to  take  cognizance  of  cases 
of  piracy.'  In  iEtolia  such  a  function  may  well  have 
been  vested  in  the  Executive  Grovemment  of  the  League ; 
probably  no  inferior  power  would  have  been  able  to  act 
with  efficiency  on  those  occasions  when  the  national 
interest  required  that  the  national  tendency  to  plunder 
should  be  restrained.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  the 
Synedroi  were  a  permanent  Magistracy,  and  not  merely 
appointed  on  occasion.  The  language  used  about  the 
Nomographoi^  seems  to  show  that  the  iEtolian  state- 
papers  were  revised  at  certain  times,  when  these  officers 
had  to  insert  such  laws,  treaties,  and  other  public  acts,  as 
had  been  paased  since  the  last  revision.  It  certainly  im- 
plies  that  they  were  a  r^ular  permanent  Magistracy.  b.c.  205. 
Therefore  when  we  read  of   Dorimachos  and  Skopas* 

1  Boeckh,  C.  I.  2350,  8046  (vol.  iL  p.  280,  632),  cf.  L  857. 
«  lb.  3046. 

*  The  T^ians  in  the  one  case  and  the  Eeians  in  the  other  obtain  from  the 
iEtoIian  Assembly  letters  of  protection  against  iBtolian  inroads.  Any  cases 
of  infraction  are  to  be  referred  to  the  General  and  Synedroi.  2850.  ct  94 
rls  Ka  Sryif  ro^s  Kcfovi,  rdr  ifrparay^y  dt\  rdy  ^rii(px<>>^A  ^<^  ^^  Air^Xfav 
Kar€ey6fura  Ka/raBiKdj^oyTa  tv&piov  tlfuVf  Ktd  rods  ffwiZpovs  Korc^kKd(ovras 
ro7s  Kc(oci  rcky  T&y  dy^vrwv  ccdrods  {ofjiitiy,  Sy  Ka  9oKt/Ad(mpTt,  Kvpiovs  tlfuv. 
3046.  cl  hi  rls  Ka  iyv  ^  «^^9  ^  tA  4k  ras  wdKufs  ^  x^P<^>  ''^^  M^*'  ^fupayii 
iipasrftdiratiw  r6v  iyduclifama  wp6s  ffw49povs  Ae\  rods  ivdpxovs, 

*  The  TSian  decree  is  thus  ordered  to  be  enrolled.  lb.  8046.  iwws  M 
Koi  €is  rods  y6iMvs  Korax^pi^^  d  darUptMris  Koi  d  dUrvX/a,  rods  KOfraaroBhfras 
ro/ioypdipovs  Korax^pi^^  ^ir^i  Ka  ai  vofiaypa/^lai  yi»mnai,  cli  rods  vdftovs. 

*  PoL  ziiL  1.  Ol  A2r«Xoi  .  .  .  o/icc(ws  ZtoKtliA^voi  wpds  Kaufvrofjdw  r^s 
oIkmUls  xoXiTcfat,  cIXoito  tfoptaypd^ovs  AopifMxoif  koX  Ixd^ay,  .  .  .  ot  ft«U 
wapaXafidtrrts  ri^v  i^mMrlav  rw^P  typw^  vd^uvs. 

Z 
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CHAP.  Yx.  effecting  lai^  changes  in  the  i£tolian  laws  by  Tirtue  of  this 
office,  we  may  believe  that  they  were  appointed  Nomo- 
graphoi  with  enlarged  and  unusual  powers^  but  not  that  the 
office  itself  was  something  extraordinaiy  or  occasional 
Powers  At  the  head  of  the  League,  as  in  Achaia  and  elsewhere, 

oL^.  stood  the  Federal  General  His  main  powers,  ciTil.  mili- 
tary,  and  diplomatic^  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
General  of  the  Achaians.  He  commanded  the  amodes  of 
the  League,  and  represented  it  in  negociations  with  foreign 
powers*  But  what  we  may  call  his  parliamentary  functions 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
Achaian  chief  magistrate.  In  Achaia  we  haye  seen  tiiat 
the  General  was  required  to  be  an  efiective  speaker  in 
the  Assembly,  like  our  own  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  the  formal  Presidency  was  vested  in  his 
Ministers.'  In  jEtolia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  General  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  strictly  the  President  of  the  AssemU;,' 
and,  being  President,  he  was  expressly  forbidden  to  gire 
any  opinion  on  questions  of  peace  and  war.'  We  may  take 
for  granted  that  an  ^Etolian  General  would  be  fiir  more 
likely  to  take  the  warlike  than  the  peaceful  side  of  any 
such  question ;  such  would  doubtless  be  the  bias  of 
the  mass  of  the  Assembly  also ;  it  was  therefore  wisely 
provided  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  have  their 
passions  yet  further  roused  by  inflammatory  harangues 
from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth*  But 
the  restriction  seems  also  to  point  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
jealousy  towards  the  General  and  his  high  powers  of 
which  we  find  no  trace  in  the  Achaian  body.    Aa  Presi- 

'  See  above,  p.  296,  7. 

'  IAy,  zzzL  12,  when  the  General  Damokritoa  clearly  acts  as 
Pnrident 

*  Liy.  xzxT.  2£k  Bene  compajratnm  apud  ifitolos  eeae,  ne  Pnetor,  qwam 
de  bello  coBaaliiiMet,  ipea  sententiam  dkeret. 

Some  editions  have  Aehteotf  but  it  ia  clear  that  no  reading  but  jBtoloi 
has  any  force.     On  the  cansea  of  the  restriction,  see  Thirlwall,  riii  227. 
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dent  of  the  AsBembly,  he  could,  as  we  ha^e  seen,  summon  ohap.  yi. 
extraordinary  Meetings.^    He  was  elected*  at  the  regular 
Autumnal  Congress,  and  he  seems  to  have  entered  upon 
his  office  the  same  day,'  without  the  delay  which  took 
place  between  the  election  of  an  Achaian  General  and  his 
actual  entrance  upon  office.     Besides  the  General,  there  Com- 
were,  as  in  Achaia,  a  Commander  of  Cavalry  and  a  Secre-  Cavaiiy, 
tary  of  State.    These  three  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  ^  ^f^^ 
three  chief  officers  of  the  Republic^  State. 

Our  notices  of  the  internal  constitution  of  JStolia  are  so  Foreign 
slight,  and  they  present  so  few  important  points  of  contrast  of' the 
with  that  of  Achaia,  that  a  more  interesting  field  of  inquiry  ^"^^^^ 
is  opened  with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  League. 
One  point  which  calls  for  special  examination  is  the  re< 
lation  of  the  League  to  those  non-^Etolian  states  which 


1  See  above,  p.  8S5. 

>  Tittmann  (Staatsverfafisang,  837)  and  Dr.  Schmitz  (Diet.  Ant.  art 
iEtollcum  Fcedus)  infer  from  an  obscnre  passage  of  H^ychios  (v.  levdfi^ 
warpi^)  that  "  the  Assembly  nominated  a  number  of  candidates,  who  had 
then  to  draw  Jots,  and  the  one  who  drew  a  white  bean  was  strategus. "  The 
passage  in  Hesychios  is,  Kvdfi^  warpi^,  So^oicX^s  MtXjtdyp^,  «is  icol  rSw 
kirwXjSip  Tclt  dpx<^  icvniJMv6inwy'  ^ukK-^pow  tk  adrds  Kvdfup,  K«d  6  rdy  \tvK6y 
>afitiv  i\&yxo9W  dydyti  8i  rods  xP^^^^h  *^'  '^  ^^  *^'^X¥  ftvafiQ$6\oy 
S<«a<rri(ir.  There  is  not  a  word  here  about  the  Assembly  nominating 
candidates  who  drew  lots.  If  the  words  of  Hdsychios  prove  anything^ 
they  prove  that  the  election  of  all  ^tolian  magistrates  was  left  wholly  to 
the  lot.  To  make  us  accept  so  improbable  a  story,  we  should  need  some 
much  better  authority  than  Hesychios.  The  lot  was  never  applied,  even 
at  Athens,  to  really  important  offices,  like  that  of  General,  and  we 
hear  nothing  of  it  in  Folybios  or  any  trustworthy  author.  No  doubt 
Sophokl^,  as  usual,  transferred  the  practice  of  Athens  in  his  own  day  to 
the  mythical  days  of  ^tolia,  and  H^chios,  Vy  way  of  explanation, 
transferred  it  to  historical  iStoli*  also. 

'  PoL  ii  8.  a4op  rf  xard  w^Sas  iifi4p^  y§y^iku  Hy  «i^i»  iced  TJ|f 
vnp^jf^of  T^f  dpx^f»  KoBd^r^p  HBos  iarly  AlrwXoTs.  iv.  67.  iropct  9h  roit 
Mr^XaTs  4ifii^  T»y  dpx*up^ffi*»y  Ka$nK6tfrwp  trrpamiyhs  fp^  Aoplftaxi^h  ^' 
vapavriita  ri^tf  dpx^y  ftaptiKaM',  ir.r.A. 

*  PoL  zzii.  15.  Liv.  zxxviiL  11.  The  iBtolians  (b.g.  189)  are  required 
to  give  hoetages  to  Rome,  but  these  three  great  officers  are  exempt. 

Z  2 
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CHAP.  Ti.  were  induced,  or  more  often  compelled,  to  become,  in 
some  sense  or  other,   members  of  it.     The  history  of 
jEtolia  is  conspicuously  a  history  of  annexation.    So,  it 
may  be  said,  is  the  history  of  Achaia  also.    From  Markos 
to  PhilopoimSn  the  League  was  ever  extending  itself  oyer 
a  wider  territoiy,  eyer  increasing  the  number  of  the  cities 
which  formed  its  component   members.     Some  of   the 
Achaian  annexations  may  haye  been  unjust  and  impolitic ; 
those  at  aU  eyents  were  so  which  were  effected  against  the 
Contrast     will  of  the  annexed  cities.    But  it  does  not  appear  that 
Aduda.      ^^7  ^^^h  ^hcn  once  admitted,  by  whateyer  means^  into  the 
Achaian  League,  was  eyer  placed  in  a  position  of  depen- 
dence, or  of  any  kind  of  formal  inferiority  to  those  cities 
which  were  in  the  League  before  it     The  object  of  the 
League  was  to  unite  Achaia,  Peloponnesos,  if  possible  all 
Greece,  in  a  single  free  and  equal  Federation.    The  end 
at  least  was  noble,  eyen  if  oyer-zeal  sometimes  misled 
Achaian  statesmen  into  the  employment  of  questionable 
means.     But  it  is  hardly  possible,  by  the  widest  stretch 
of  charity,  to  attribute  such   a  broad  and  enlightened 
patriotism  to  the  brigands  of  the  iEtolian  mountains. 
It  is  true  that  their  character  is  known  to  us  only  from 
the  descriptions  of  enemies,  and  something  may  fairly  be 
abated  from  the  general  pictures  of  JBtolian  deprayity^ 
which  we  find  in  our  Achaian  informants.    But  the  facts 
of  the  case  plainly  show  both  that  powerful  men  in  iEtolia 

^  Pol.  ii.  45.  AlrmXol  dick  n^y  4it/^vrov  iBuelay  jcoi  vXwr*^(eaf,  jc.r.X. 
Cf.  ix.  84,  et  seqq.  zviii.  17,  and  especially  iv.  8.  BripMii  (Ao't  /SIof,  jct.X. 
The  fieiTonrite  process  of  "  rehabilitation  "  has  not  failed  to  be  extended  to 
the  ^tolians.  They  have  found  yigorous  advocates  in  Lucaa  (Ueber 
PolybiuB  Darstellung  des  Aetolischen  Bondes.  Eoni^berg.  1827)  and 
Brandstater  (Die  Oeachichten  dea  Aetolischen  Landes,  Yolkes,  und  Bundes. 
Berlin.    1844). 

Ko  doubt  the  judgement  of  Polybios  about  the  JEtolians,  just  like  his 
judgement  about  EleomenSs,  must  be  received  with  some  caution  ;  but  I 
see  nothing  to  shake  one's  general  confidence  in  his  narrative.  The  worst 
deeds  attributed  to  the  ^toliana  are  too  clear  to  be  denied. 
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could  venture  upon  the  grossest  breaches  of  International  chap.  vi. 
Law   without  anj  fear  of   restraint    from  the  national 
Goremment,*  and  also  that  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Government  itself  was  seldom  swayed  by  any  r^ard  to 
good   fiiith  or  to  the  rights  of  others.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  gallant  behaviour  of  their  ancestors  both  in  the 
Lamian  and  in  the  Gaulish  War,  the  iEtolians  of  the  -fitolian 
times  with  which  we  have  most  to  do  could  make  less  against 
claim  than  any  other  people  in  Greece  to  a  character  for  ^'^^• 
extended  Hellenic  patriotism.     The  Greek  commonwealth 
which  deliberately  introduced  the  strong  arm  of  Rome 
into  Grecian  warfare*  was  far  more  guilty  than  even  the 
commonwealth  which  gave  up  Akrokorinthos  to  the  Mace- 
donian.    Long  before  that  time,  ^Etolia  had  agreed  upon 
a  partition,  first  of  Akamania  and  then  of  Achaia,  with 
a  Macedonian  King ;'  she  now  agreed  with  Rome  to  make  b.c.  211. 
a  series  of  conquests  at  the  expense  of  Akamania^  and 
other  Grecian  states,  in  the  course  of  which  the  soil  of 
the  conquered  countries  was  to  remain  an  JStolian  po&- 

*  See  above,  p.  885.  Compare  the  curioua  declamation  of  Philip  in  Pol. 
xviL  5.  Tois  Aira»Aois  i$os  i)ir^x<<  M^  fUyo^,  irp6s  ots  &y  adrol  woKt/matj 
ro6raus  a&ro^  Sry€Uf  iced  rijy  to^twv  x^P^'  ^^^^^  *^  Jfrepo/  rtyts  iro\9fukri 
"rpis  dX\^\ovs,  Sjrr^s  AlroiXSiv  ^IXoi  koI  aiitifiaxoi,  firiZ^^  Irrov  i^tTvai  rots 
klrtoXnis  Hy^v  Kotrou  HSy/ueros  Koi  irapcivai  ifi<por4pots  rots  iroXc/iovo-iv  Kcd 
Ti)jr  x^po^  6y€Uf  Ttly  4fA4>or4pm»,  aJstc  irapd  fifP  rots  Airmko'is  /Aifre  ^nXias 
Spovs  i^<ipx€iv  fi'^T*  Ux'^P^i  «l^<i  »»<ri  Toif  dfupurfiifrovtrt  irepf  rivos  holfiovs 
ix^po^s  ttveu  To&rovs  Ka\  troXtfilovs.  Brandstater  (272)  calls  on  us  to  dis- 
tingaiflh  between  the  piratical  doings  of  individuals  and  the  national 
action  of  the  lue&gae,  but  the  charge  is  that  the  Federal  Government  did 
nothing  to  stop  the  piratical  doings  of  individuals. 

*  The  first  diplomatic  intervention  of  Rome  in  Grecian  affairs  was  indeed 
made  at  the  intercession  of  Akamania  (see  the  next  Chapter),  and, 
curiously  enoogh,  it  was  in  support  of  Akamania  against  ^tolia.  But 
the  ^tolians  were  undonbtedly  the  first  to  bring  Roman  fleets  and  armies 
into  Greece,  and  the  first  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  destmction  of  Grecian 
cities  in  partnership  with  Roman  commanders. 

'  Pol.  ii.  43,  45.    ix.  38.     See  the  next  Chapter. 

*  Pol.  ix.  38.    xi.  6.      So  Livy,  xxvi.  24.     Darent  operam  Romani  ut 
Acamaniam  ^toli  haberent. 
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CHAP.  Ti.  Befision,  while  the  moveable  spoil  waa  to  be  carried  off  by 

the  barbarians  of  Italy/    Aratos  made  at  least  no  snch 

infamous  terms  as  these  with  his  Macedonian  patron.     In 

all  this  we  see  a  system  of  mere  selfish  aggrandizement,  quite 

different  even  from  the  mistaken  policy  which  occafiionally 

led  Achaian  statesmen  to  enlarge  their  League  by  the 

Compari-    incorporation  of  unwilling  members.      The  annexations 

tween        made  by  Achaia  were  at  least  made  on  terms  of  perfect 

^^^^     equality ;  the  annexations  of  JEtolia  were,  in  many  cases, 

Achaian     simple  conqucsts  by  brute  force.     As  might  be  expected, 

auuexa-  *  *  •/  »=»  * 

tious.        there  were  wide  differences  in  the  condition  of  the  an- 
nexed countries,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  ^Etolian  state. 
That  relation  seems  to  have  varied,  from  full  incorporation 
on  equal  terms,   to  mere  subjection,   veiled  under  the 
specious  forms  of  dependent  alliance.     It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Achaian  League,  besides  the  generous 
principles  which  it  professed,  and  on  which,  in  the  main, 
it  acted,  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  continuity  of  its 
territory.     The  Lea^e  graduaUy  spread  itself  over  all 
Peloponn^sos ;  under  more  fevourable  circumstances  it 
might  have  spread  itself  over  all  Greece ;  in  either  case 
its  territory  would  have  been  one  continuous  sweep,  an 
inestimable  advantage  in  the  process  of  fiising  the  whole 
Continuity  into  one  political  body.     No  Achaian  citizen,  however 
Achaian     remote,  had,  in  the  best  days  of  the  League,'  to  cross  a 
scattOTed'  ^^^^^S'^  territory  in  order  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
nature       Government.    No  Achaian  citizen,  with  the  single  ex- 
^tolian.    ception  of  the  people  of  Aigina,  had  to  expose  himself 

^  Pol.  ix.  89.  (Speech  of  Lykiskoe  the  Akamanian.)  "HSif  n^/mprai  ^ 

*hyrtKvpim¥  fr6\w,  4^aw9fnaro9urdfitrot  /mtcI  *P«;ia^«ir  «ih^ir.  iral  r^  /^cv 
rdxnt  Kol  rib  jvi^atKas  iwdycvat  'Pwyicubi,  'ma6fi§va  SiyXop^i  hrep  ^Ms  ivri 
•K^ffx^^y  roTs  &^6  rds  rmif  d\\o^i\t»r  n^cvCcw  i^ov^as'  rd  <*  HAfii  icXiipopO' 
fiou<ri  ruv  lilTvxVf^ni'  AirwXoL 

«  The  outlying  cantons  of  Pleup6n  and  HIrakleia  are  exceptions,  but 
they  were  united  to  tlie  League  only  in  very  late  time*. 
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even  during  the  shortest  voyage,  to  the  risk  of  capture  by  chap,  tl 
sea.  Achaia  then  knew  only  two  forms  of  political  con* 
nexion — the  alliance  of  wholly  independent  powers  on 
equal  terms,  and  the  incorporation  of  cities  as  equal 
members  of  the  national  Achaian  League.  But  the 
^tolian  possessions  and  alliances  were  scattered  oyer 
all  parts  of  Greece,  inland  and  maritime.  Mantineia  ^  in 
her  Arkadian  valley,  Te6n '  in  the  middle  of  the  iEgsean, 
Kio6*  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  all  were  compelled, 
or  found  it  expedient,  to  enter  into  some  relation  or 
other,  be  it  subjection,  alliance,  or  incorporation,  with 
the  iEtolian  Federation.  Nor  was  the  League  less  busy 
in  extending  its  borders  nearer  home.  I  have  already  had 
occasion  incidentally  to  mention  some  of  the  iEtolian 
acquisitions  in  central  Greece,  such  as  Naupaktos,  H^ 
rakleia,  Stratos,  and  OiniadaL  Even  the  whole  Boeotian 
League  at  one  time  entered  into  relations  with  iGtolia 
which  seem  to  have  been  more  intimate  than  those  of 
mere  alliance  between  two  independent  powers/  Delphi 
must  hare  been  seized  upon  in  some  way  or  other,  as  the 
Temple  and  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  are  spoken  of  as  b.c.  220. 
at  one  time  needing  deliverance  from  iEtolian  bondage.' 
Now  these  annexations  were  made  in  various  ways.  Some  Variety  of 
of  them  were  simple  conquests ;  in  others,  including,  ^  ^^^^ 
strange  to  say,  Mantineia,'  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  ^^^ 

^  Am  also  Tegea  end  Orchomeiiofl.    FdL,  ii  41 
'  And  Keds ;  see  above,  p.  833. 

*  As  also  Lysimacheia  and  EalcheddiL  Pol.  zv.  28.  Eios  had  an  ^tolian 
GoTemor;  ^npiMniryov  irap*  AirmkSv  tv  adrp  9twrpl0oprof  Koi  vptnirrtiTos 
rmy  jcouwr.  This  is  something  more  than  the  mere  commander  of  a 
Federal  garrison.  Mommsen  (Rom.  Gesch.  L  513)  seems  to  take  him  for 
the  General  of  the  League. 

^  Pol.  zx.  5.    n^Uy^tftay  AlrwAotr  t6  i&w9s.    See  above,  p.  162,  and  the 
next  Chapter. 
»  Pol.  iv.  25.    See  above,  p.  142. 

*  PoL  ii.  57.  Meurrofw  .  .  .  ^KoraXnr^yrcr  r^y  furd  rmv  *Kxm&v  wAi' 
Tc/w  ^fcAom)y  AiT«Xocf  ^rcxc^pMror  virv^t  icm2  r^y  nerpCSo. 
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«HAP.  VI.  have  deliberately  preferred  the  iEtolian  to  the  Achaian 
connexion.  Between  these  two  classes  would  come  two 
others;  namely  those  cities  which,  like  H^rakleia,  were 
united  indeed  by  force,  but  still  on  terms  which,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  included  political  incorporation,^  and  those 
which,  like  Teds  and  Keds,  merely  found  some  sort  of 
connexion  with  the  iEtolian  League  to  be  better  than 
exposure  without  defence  to  unrestrained  iEtolian  in- 
cursions. It  almost  naturally  follows  that  allies  or  sub- 
jects gained  in  so  many  different  ways  were  admitted  to 
union  with  the  League  on  widely  different  terms.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  nature  of  their  relation  to  the 
League  was  always  determined  solely  by  the  way  in  which 
they  were  acquired.  Geographical  position  would  hare 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  is  evident  that  Nau- 
paktos  and  H^rakleia  could  be  really  incorporated  as 
component  members  of  the  League,  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  Teds,  Kios,  and  Mantineia  could  not.  And 
again,  in  many  cases  of  absolute  conquest  or  of  forced 
adhesion,  the  existing  inhabitants  may  well  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by 

Differ-       iEtoliau  scttlcrs.'    Thus,  under  the  terms  of  the  u£tolian 

dices  01  

position  treaty  with  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  Aigina^  and  doubt- 
wnqlwred  ^^^  ^^  other  conquered  places  also,  were  regarded  as  part 
statea.  of  the  moveable  spoil,  and  were  sold,  or  put  to  ransom,  by 
their  Roman  owners."  The  iEtolians  must  therefore,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  have  entered  on  possession  of  empty 
cities  and  districts,  which  they  doubtless  speedily  filled  with 
inhabitants  of  their  own  nation.  An  Akamanian  town 
which,   by  such  a  process,  became  iEtolian,  was  doubt- 

'  On  H^rakleia  see  above.    Compare  their  attack  on  Mededn,  Pol.  IL  2. 
Airo»\ol   o'SafM^r   dwdfuvoi   irciicrcu    Mtdtuvlovs   lur^x**^  tr^Uri  rijs   au-r^s 

'  In  Pol.  iz.  89  the  word  Kkiipovofititf  at  once  saggests  the  Atiienian 

s  See  Pol.  ix.  42.  zi.  6.  xxiii.  8. 
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less  freely  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  the  other  iEtolian  chap.  vi. 
cantona  And,  eyen  when  the  former  inhabitants  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  eases 
in  which  incorporation  on  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  terms 
may  have  suited  iEtolian  policy  better  than  simple 
dominion.  Important  points  like  Naupaktos  and  Hdra- 
kleia  could  not  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  discontented 
subjects  ;  their  inhabitants  must  either  be  expelled '  or  be 
converted  into  willing  Confederates.  These  various  con- 
siderations, combined  with  such  little  direct  evidence  as 
we  possess,  will  lead  us  to  prefer,  among  the  various 
opinions  on  the  subject,  that  which  holds  that  the  re- 
lation between  the  acquired  territories  and  the  original 
^tolia  varied  from  absolute  equality  to  absolute  sub- 
jectiom  CSties  on  the  iEtolian  border,  whether  repeopled 
by  iGtolian  settlers  or  not,  were  fully  incorporated  with 
the  League ;  their  inhabitants  are  spoken  of  as  iEtolians,' 
and  ^tolian  Federal  Assemblies  were  held  within  their 
walls."  Distant  cities,  which  could  not  be  really  incorpo- 
rated, to  which  the  offer  of  the  iEtolian  political  franchise 
would  have  been  simply  a  mockery,  received  charters  of 
security  against  iEtolian  rapine,  together  with  admission 


^  This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Phthidtic  Thebes.  This 
city  was  held  by  the  ^tolians  (Pol.  y.  99.  Kvr^x&vrmv  tMM^v  r»w  Air»\»v)t 
when  it  was  taken  by  King  Philip,  the  inhabitants  enslaved  (Pol.  y.  100), 
and  Macedonian  settlers  put  in  their  places.  As  Philip  and  his  allies 
had  engaged  to  liberate  all  cities  annexed  to  ^tolia  against  their  will, 
either  the  then  population  of  Thebes  must  have  been  ^toliau,  or  else 
Philip  must  have  been  guilty  of  a  greater  breach  of  faith  than  seems 
likely  at  that  stage  of  his  reign. 

*  In  the  Inscription  in  Boeckh,  No.  2352  (vol.  ii.  p.  882),  which  contains 
the  Keian  decree  in  return  for  the  Naupaktian  and  Pan-^tolian  decrees 
already  quoted,  the  Naupaktians  are  at  least  included  under  the  word 
AiTtfKoL  In  fact  we  shall,  as  we  go  on,  find  two  Naupaktian  citizens, 
Kleonikoe  and  Agelaos,  among  the  most  eminent  men  in  ^tolia ;  Agelaos 
even  rose  to  the  office  of  General. 

*  The  Federal  GoYemment,  and  apparently  the  Federal  Assembly  also, 
transact  business  at  Hypata.     Pol.  zx.  9.   zxi.  2,  3. 
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CHAP.  Ti.  to  the  priyate  rights  of  citizenship,  either  throughout 
iEtolia  or  in  some  particular  iEtolian  cantoa  The  T^an 
or  Keian  ally  had  probably  no  great  desire  for  a  vote  in 
the  iEtolian  Federal  Assembly  which  he  could  hardly 
ever  exercise.  But  it  was  a  great  matter  for  him  to  be 
guaranteed,  even  if  it  were  by  payment  of  tribute,  against 
the  rayi^s  of  iEtolian  priyateers ;  and  it  was  something 
for  him  to  find  himself,  at  that  point  of  ^tolia  which  he 
was  most  likely  to  visit,  dealt  with,  not  as  a  foreigner,  but 
as  one  clothed  with  all  the  private  rights  of  a  Naupaktian 
citizen.  Important  outlying  points,  inland  or  mistime, 
points  suited  to  act  as  checks  upon  enemies  or  to  be  made 
the  starting-points  for  plundering  excursions,  seem  to  have 
been  seized  upon  without  scruple ;  and  these,  whether  their 
inhabitants  received  any  sort  of  franchise  or  not^  were 
held  as  iEtolian  outposts,  defended  by  iEtolian  garrisons^ 
and,  sometimes  at  leasts  paying  tribute  to  the  ^tolian 
Treasury.^  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Arkadian 
town  of  Fhigaleia ;'  such  was  also  most  probably  the  case 
with  the  island  of  Kephalldnia.'  These  various  kinds  of 

^  The  JEtollan  garriBon  and  govemor  of  Eios  iLaye  been  already  men- 
tioned. So  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  speak  of  the  cities  in  their  serend 
territories  which  the  JStolians  have  seized  (cf  ritm  Ktndxovinw  adrir 
AirmkoX  x^P^  ^  w6kw),  and  go  on  to  speak  of  MUAiMR  aggieaaions  in 
general ;  irtifMnrKriiriofs  84  jcai  Toi)f  iM  t»w  Kmipmr  ^yajKOiir/Uifow  dismoirims 
furix^iy  rijs  AhnXiSr  irvfiwoKwr^tas,  Zri  v^Ufrms  rodrvvs  dhroacavamftroMnr 

f^rovf,  i^poKoy^ovSf  i\w$4povt  6irra9,  woKtr^fma  itai  p^ftau  xy— >*^**w 
rots  wnerpiois.  (Pol.  iv.  25.  Cf.  ThirlwaJl,  yiiL  282.)  FIathe»  whom 
Thlrlwall  quotes,  calls  these  expressions  **  Redenaarten "  (iL  237),  and 
retorts  on  Macedonia  as  an  enslayer  of  Greeks  no  less  than  ifitolia.  It 
is  however  hard  to  see  how  this  perfectly  fair  ^  quo^pte  affects  thd  fact 
of  ^tolian  domination. 

•  Pol.  iv.  8.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  vui.  282. 

*  Schom,  29.  Thirlwall,  u.8.  Schom'a  argnmant  seems  to  Bie  to 
prove  that  EephallSnia  was  not  admitted  to  even  a  forced  o^ffonXirtuL 
It  does  not  follow  that  some  cities  which  were,  like  Phigaleia,  nominally 
incorporated — ^for  Phigaleia  was  <rv/two\tT€vofUirii  rott  AirmKw — may  not 
have  been  practically  in  the  same  suliject  condition. 
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relations  between  a  dominant  country  and  its  dependen-  ohap.  yi. 

cies  are  familiar  enough  in  our  own  political  experience. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kephalldnia  and  of  the  other  Ionian  Compari- 

son  wi'th 

Islands  are  held  by  our  own  nation  in  a  condition  ofthedif- 
dependent  alliance,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  weaker  i^tious'of 
ally,  does  not  differ  from  absolute  subjection.  The  in-  S"^^ 
habitants  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar  legally  possess  all  the  ciea. 
rights,  public  and  private,  of  British  subjects,  but  they 
baye  no  opportunity  of  receiving  anything  more  than  that 
general  protection  which  is  equally  afforded  to  the  Ionian 
ally.  The  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man,  though 
their  islands  are  not  formally  incorporated  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  not  looked  on  as  foreigners ;  their  position 
practically  combines  the  advantages  of  protection  and  of 
incorporation,  they  unite  the  strength  of  a  great  monarchy 
with  the  local  freedom  of  a  small  commonwealth.  We 
can  thus  easily  understand  the  great  variety  in  the  prac« 
tical  condition  of  the  yarious  states  which  formed  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  iEtolian  Federation.  And  besides 
these  dependencies  and  half-incorporated  members^  iEtolia 
of  course  had,  like  other  states,  equal  allies,  united  only 
by  the  ordinary  bonds  of  international  engagements.  The 
ancient  connexion  between  iEtolia  and  her  supposed 
colony  Elis  lasted  down  to  the  latest  days  of  Grecian 
history;  and,  though  the  weaker  state  doubtless  often 
humbly  followed  the  lead  of  the  stronger,  it  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  deviated,  in  form  at  least,  fi*om  the 
nature  of  a  free  alliance  between  two  independent  and 
equal  powers. 

I  hare,  in  my  last  Chapter,  endeavoured  to  trace  at  Compari- 
some  length  the  points  of  analc^  and  diversity  between  tween 
the  League  of  Achaia  and  the  United  States  of  North  f^^^"^^ 
America.    There  are  several  points  in  which  the  League  ^^^ 
of  iEtolia  suggests  a  similar  comparison  with  the  Swiss 
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cHAP.vi.  Confederation.     But  the    parallel  between  JStolia  and 

Switzerland  is  far  from  being  so  close   as  the  parallel 

between  Achaia  and  the  United  States.     That  the  part 

played  by  Switzerland  in  modem  Europe  is  far  more 

honourable  than  the  part  played  by  iEtolia  in  ancient 

Greece  is  a  distinction  not  directly  to  the  purpose,  as  we 

are  not  discussing  the  moral  characters  of  nations,  but 

iEtolia  and  their  political  constitutions.     But  it  is  certainly  only  in 

land  re-      the  weaker  points  of  the  Swiss  constitution,  and  in  the 

eadi  Gather  ^^^  honourable  features  of  the  Swiss  character,  that  we 

in  their      gj|^  f;he  chief  points  of  likeness  to  iEtolian  models,  while 

W  Of  o  li 

points,       the  likeness  between  Achaia  and  America  is  mainly  shown 

Acliaia  and 

America     in  those  points  which  are  most  honourable  to  both  nations. 

mjbheir  jj^  mpg^  of  those  respects  in  which  the  League  of  JStoIia 
differs  from  the  League  of  Achaia  it  approaches  to  the 
old  constitution  of  Switzerland.  The  iEtolians,  hke  the 
Swiss,  were  a  nation  of  mountaineers,  and  their  League, 
like  that  of  Switzerland,  was  originally  an  union  not  of 
cities,  but  of  tribes  or  districts.  The  oldest  members  of 
the  Swiss  League,  the  famous  Forest  Cantons,  contained, 
and  still  contain,  no  considerable  town ;  they  still  remain 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  rural  Democracy  which  the 
world  ever  saw.  A  mountain  Democracy  of  this  sort  is 
something  very  different  from  the  Democracy  of  a  great 

Both         city ;  it  is  sure  to  be  brave  and  patriotic,  but  it  is  also 

originally  .  ,  , 

Leases     sure  to  Contain  a  stronger  conservatiye,  not  to  say  oo- 
not  of       structive,  element  than  can  be  found  under  any  other  form 
Cities.       of  goTemment.    Nowhere  does  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers meet  with  greater  reyerence  than  in  a  small  com- 
munity of  democratic  mountaineers.     That  the  ^tolians 
la^ed  behind  the  rest  of  Greece,  that  the  rural  Cantons 
lag  behind  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  is  no  more  than  any 
Later  civic  one  would  naturally  expect.    In  Switzerland,  the  accession 
Switz^r-     <>f  considerable  towns  to  the  original  League  of  the  Forest 
^•"^         Cantons,  probably  saved  the  whole  body  from  reproducing 
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Bome  of  the  worst  features  of  iEtolian  life.    When  Bern  chap.  yi. 
attached  herself  to  the  mountain  alliance,  it  was  as  if  a.d.  1852. 
Athens  or  Corinth  had  joined  the  iEtolian  League  and 
had  become  its  ruling  spirit.    Eyen  the  earlier  accession  a.d.  1882. 
of  the  much  smaller  town  of  Luzem  had  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  League.    This  civic  element 
in  Switzerland  saved  her  both  from  remaining  in  perpetual 
obscurity,  like  some  of  the  Leagues  of  Northern  Greece, 
and  from  obtaining  an  importance  purely  mischievous,  like 
that  of  iEtolia.    And,  even  as  it  was,  the  history  of  Switz- 
erland exhibits  only  too  many  instances  of  an  iEtolian 
spirit.    The  tendency  to  serve  as  mercenaries,  regardless 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  serve,  is  the  least  disgraceful 
form  which  this  spirit  has  taken.    The  purely  conservative  Grandeur 
and  defensive  history  of  Switzerland  is  the  most  glorious  servativeT" 
portion  of  modem  European  histoiy.     It  is  one  tale  of  ^^**J*^^°^ 
unmixed  heroism,  from  the  day  when  the  heroes  of  Mor-  land, 
garten  first  checked  the  course  of  Austrian  tyranny,  to  the  iseb. 
day  when  their  descendants  calmly  appealed  to  admiring 
Europe  against  the  base  perfidy  of  their  own  apostate 
citizen,  who  had  robbed  them  of  the  bulwark  which  Europe 
had  guaranteed,  and  which  the  robber  himself  promised 
to  respect  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  consummation  of 
his  crime.     But  the  warmest  admirer  of  the  brave  Con-  Aggresmye 

warfare  oi 

federation  cannot  deny  that,  at  the  only  time  when  Switz-  the  Swiss 
erland  played  an  important  part    in  general  European  "^  ^^y* 
affairs,  it  was  a  part  conceived  far  too  much  in  the  spirit 
of  Skopas  and  Dorimachos.   The  Swiss  too  often  appeared 
in  the  Italian  wars  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
in  a  character  not  very  unlike  that  in  which  the  iEtolians 
appeared  in  the  days  of  Aratos  and  Philopoimen.    The 
betrayal  of  Lewis  Sforza  by  his  Swiss  Guards  was  an  act  a.d.  isoo. 
which  required  the  devotion  of  the  Swiss  Guards  of  a  later  a.d.  1792, 
Lewis  to  atone  for  it.    The  territories  south  of  the  Alps, 
whether  possessed  by  the  Confederation  at  large  or  by 
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CHAP.  VI.  particular  Cantons,  were  won  1>7  aggressions  as  little  to  be 
A.D.  l5oa-  defended  as  the  annexations  of  either  Buonaparte.    Now 

1512. 

that  the  Canton  of  Tieino  enjoys  equal  rights  with  its 
German  and  Boigundiaa^  fellows,  no  one  would  d^rade 
the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  into  the  subjects  even  of  an 
Italian  King;  but  histoiy  cannot  foiget  that  th^e  was 
a  time  when  the  Switser  was  to  the  Lombard  as  truly  an 
alien  master  as  the  Qaul,  the  Spaniard,  or  the  Austrian. 
Subject  It  18  in  relation  to  these  subject  districts  that  the  resem- 
8!:iC:?.°'b]«ioe  between  ^tolia  u>d  Swit»rlai»l  becomes  mort 
oi^MtS^tL  ^^<^^*  ^0  union  between  the  original  iEtolian  Tribes 
was  indeed  Ceut  doser  than  that  between  the  old  Thirteen 
Cantons,  closer  even  than  that  between  the  Achaian  CSties 
or  the  American  States.  But  while  ^Achaia,  like  America^ 
admitted  no  members  to  the  League  except  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality/  iEtolia^  like  Switzerland  in  her  old  state, 
possessed  allies  and  subjects  in  ereiy  conceivable  relation, 
from  equal  friendship  to  absolute  bondage.  The  state  of 
things  under  the  old  Swiss  League — ihe  various  positions 
of  Confederate  States^  Allied  States,  Protected  States, 
Districts  subject  to  the  League  as  a  whole,  Districts  sub- 
ject to  this  or  that  Canton,  Districts  subject  to  two  or 
more  Cantons  in  partnership— relations,  all  of  th^n,  which 
a  Greek  might  well  express  by  his  elastic  word  Sympolity 
— all  this  teaches  us,  better  than  anything  else,  what  was 
the  real  condition  of  the  cities,  districts,  and  islands, 
which  were  brought  into  connexion  with  ^tolia  in  such 
Swiss  various  ways  and  on  such  various  terms.  The  Swiss 
co^?    territoiy,   Confederate,  Allied,  and  Subject^  was  indeed 


ons, 


^  Burgundian^  not  French,  No  oiie  who  regards  either  the  past  or  the 
futnre,  will  ever  apply,  as  is  too  often  done,  the  name  "French 
Switzerland  "  to  that  part  of  the  Confederation  where  a  Bomance  lan^age 
is  spoken.     See  above,  p.  81. 

*  The  peculiar  drcomstances  of  the  District  of  Columbia  preTent  it 
from  being  looked  on  as  a  real  exception,  and  a  "Territory"  is  simply  an 
infent  State. 
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continaouB,  or  nearly  so/  while  the  allies  and  subjects  of  chap.  ti. 
^tolia  were  scattered  over    the   whole   mainland    and^tolian 
islands  of  Greece.    This  is  the  natural  difference  between 
a  purely  inland  countiy,  like  Switzerland,  and  one  which, 
like  ^tolia^  always  possessed  some  sea-board,  and  soon 
found  means  to  acquire  more.     But^  if  our  analogy  fails 
in  this  purely  external  and  physical  point,  the  experience 
of  our  own  nation,  or  of  any  other  nation  which  has  con- 
quered or  colonized  by  sea,  steps  in  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency.   Thus  does  histoiy  ever  reproduce  itseli^  at  all 
eyenta  within  the  great  circle  of  European  civilization. 
The  Greek,  the  Swiss^  the  Englishman,  are  all  beings  of 
the  same  nature^  all  possessed  of  the  same  good  and  evil 
qualities^  ready  to  be  called  out  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  excitements  and  temptations.    Till  we  learn  wholly 
to  cast  away  the    silly  distinction  of   ''Ancient''  and 
'*  Modem,"  and  fireely  to  employ  eveiy  part  of  history  to 
illustrate  eyeiy  other  part,  we  shall  neyer  fully  take  in 
the  true  unity  of  the  political  life  of  Europe,  or  realize 
as  we  should  that  the  experience  of  man  in  times  past, 
alike  in  gpreat  empires  and  in  single  cities,  is  no  mere 
food  for  antiquarian  dreams^  but  is  the  truest  and  most 
practical  text-book  of  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman. 

1  Miihlhauflen  was  an  isolated  ally  of  Switzerland  whi£li«  after  the 
French  annexation  of  Elsass,  was  entirely  gnrrounded  by  French  territory  ; 
— ^we  are  now  unhappily  driven  to  use  nearly  the  same  language  of  Qeneva 
itaelL  JiiihlhaoBen,  by  more  recent  anangements,  has  been  banded  oTer 
to  the  same  &te  as  Colniar  and  Strassbnrg. 
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HISTORT  OF  FEDERAL  GREECE,  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  ACHAIAX 
LEAGUE  TO  THE   BATTLE  OF  8ELLABIA.      B.C.    281 — ^222. 


CHAP.  Yii.  I  DO  not  propose  to  giye,  in  this  and  the  foOowing  Chap- 
ters, any  complete  narratiye  of  the  later  history  of  Greece. 
Such  a  task  belongs  to  the  historian  of  Greece  or  of  the 
Greek  people,  not  to  the  historian  of  a  particular  class 
of  goTemments.  But  a  certain  amount  of  direct  narratiye 
seems  essential  at  this  stage  of  my  subject  We  haye 
now  traced  out  the  origin  and  the  political  constitutions 
of  those  two  great  Federations  which  became  the  leading 
powers  in  the  last  days  of  independent  Greece.  It  seems 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  subject  to  show  their 
systems  actually  at  work,  and  to  giye  some  account  of  the 
eminent  men  who  guided  their  internal  deyelopement  and 
their  foreign  policy.  With  this  yiew  I  propose  to  go 
through  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  Old  Grecian  histoiy, 
passing  lightly  oyer  such  points  as  do  not  concern  my 
immediate  subject,  but  stopping  to  narrate  and  comment 
in  detail  when  we  come  across  things  or  persons  directly 
interesting  to  a  student  of  the  history  of  Federalism.^ 

'  Of  this  period,  as  of  so  many  others,  we  bare  no  complete  contem- 
porary history :  for  a  great  part  of  it  we  haye  no  contemporary  history 
at  all.  Polybios  narrates  in  detail  from  the  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Leagaes  in  B.C.  221  ;  of  the  earlier  times  he  gives  merely  an  intro- 
ductory sketch.  But  we  have  Polybios'  history  in  a  perfect  state  only 
for  about  five  years;  from  b.o.  216  onwards,  we  have  only  fragments, 
though  very  extensive  and  important  frtigments.    Down  to  B.0. 168»  we 
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CHAP.  TIL 

§  1.  From  the  Fotmdation  of  the  AcJudan  Leagm    Reyoiu- 
to  the  Deliverance  of  Corinth,  b.c.  281—243.        oreecf  and 

Macedonia 

The  first  years  of  the  growth  of  the  Achaian  League  are  ^^  ^^ 

nrsi  J  cars 

contemporary  with  the  inyasion  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  of  the 
by  the  Gauls  and  with  the  wars  between  P^rrhos  and  b.c.  28i- 
Antigonos  Gonatas.      Pyrrhos,   for  a  moment,   expelled  ^^^* 
Antigonos  from  the  Macedonian  throne,  which  Antigonos  b.o.  278. 
recovered  while  Pyrrhos  was  warring  in  Peloponn^sos. 
By  the  time  that  Pyrrhos  was  dead,  and  Antigonos  again  b.c.  272. 
firmly  fixed  in  Macedonia,  the  League  had  grown  up  to 
maturity  as  far  as  regarded  the  cities  of  the  old  Achaia. 
For  the  next  ten  years  also  Antigonos  had  his  hands  B.a  272- 
fiill  in  other  quarters.     He  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Athens^  in  the  earlier  stages  of  which  the  republic  had  b.c.  26a- 
the   support  of  Sparta    and  I^ypt      He    had  also   a 
much  nearer  and  more  dangerous  enemy  in  Alexander 
the  son  of  Pyrrhos^  who  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the 

have  the  history  of  Livy,  who,  in  Greek  matters,  commonly  followed,  and 
indeed  often  translated,  Polybios.  Jrom  B.C.  168  to  B.C.  146,  that  is,  till 
the  final  loss  of  Achaian  independence,  we  have  only  the  fragments  of 
Polybios.  We  have  also  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Aratos,  Philopoimen,  Agis, 
Kleomenes,  and  Titns  Quinctius  Flamininus.  These  are  largely  derived 
from  contemporary  writers  now  lost,  esi>ecially  from  Phylarchos,  a  strong 
Kleomenist  writer,  and  from  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  himself.  We  are 
thus  often  enabled  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question.  There  are  also  occa- 
sional notices  in  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  other  writers,  which,  in  the  case 
of  Pausanias,  often  swell  into  considerable  fragments  of  history.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  to  study  this  period  in  detail  is  a  very  different 
business  from  studying  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  where  a 
man  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  read  his  Thucydid^,  and  then  to  turn 
for  illustrations  to  Aristophanes  and  Plutarch.  In  the  later  period,  not 
merely  the  illustrations,  but  the  history  itself,  has  to  be  dug  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  English  scholar  will  generally  find  it  enough  to 
read  Bishop  ThirlwaU's  last  volume,  accompanied  by  those  portions  of 
Polybios  and  those  Lives  of  Plutarch  which  belong  to  the  subject.  Having 
compared  every  word  of  Bishop  ThirlwaU's  narrative  with  the  original 
writers,  I  can  bear  witness  to  .its  unfailing  accuracy,  as  every  reader  can 
to  its  unswerving  impartiedity  and  wisdom. 

A  A 
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CHAP.  TIL  throne  of  Epeiros.    Alexander  inherited  all  PyrrboGi'  en- 
mity towards  Antigonos,  and,  like  Pyrrhos,  he  actually 
Circa  B.C.  succeeded  in  expelling  him  for  a  short  time  from  Mace- 
donia.^    The  war  with  Athens^  known  as  the  Chremdni- 
dean  War,  ended  in  the  capture  of  Athens,  the  placing 
of  Macedonian  garrisons  in  the  city  and  its  ports,  and 
apparently  in  the  destruction  of  the  Long  Walls.'    This 
was  the  last  blow  to  the  little  amount  of  power  which 
state  of     Athens  still  retained.     Of  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  many, 
nlsos.        especially  Sikydn  and  Megalopolis,  were  held  by  Tyrants 
in  the  Macedonian  interest     Corinth  was  in  the  more 
singular  position  of  being  held,  not  by  a  native  Tyrant^ 
but  by  a  Macedonian  prince  of  the  royal  house,  who 
was,  virtually  at  least,  independent  of  the  King.'    It  was 
held  successively  by  Krateros  (half-brother  to  Antigonos 
through  his  mother  Phila),  by  Alexander  son  of  Krateros, 
State  of     and  by  Alexander's  widow  Nikaia.    Sparta  remained  in- 
..parta.      dependent,  with  her  old  constitution  and  laws,  with  her 
two  Eangs,  her  Ephors,  and  her  Senate ;  but  she  was 
sadly  fallen  both  from  her  Hellenic  position  without  and 
from  the  purity  of  her  Lykourgeian  discipline  within.    The 
old  spirit  however,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  still  there, 
B.C.  272.    and  she  was  able  to  drive  back  Pyrrhos  from  her  gates 
with  as  much  energy  as  a  hundred  years  before  she  had 
driven  back  Epameindndas.     Still  it  maiks  the  decay 
alike  of  her  power  and  of  her  discipline  that  she  had 
Favour-     gates  from  which  to  drive  him  back.      Thus  £ar,  then, 
tk>n  oT^e  circumstances  had  favoured  the  quiet  and  peaceful  growth 
Achaian     of  the  League.    Achaia  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  but 

League.         _  v  ~» 

all  were  so  occupied  with  what  appeared  more  important 
matters  that  there  was  little  fear  of  their  meddling  with 
her.  Such  a  period  of  danger,  ever  threatening,  but  never 
striking,  was  admirably  suited  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  union,  and  to  give  an  impulse  towards  good  government 

»  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  p.  98.  •  lb.  p.  lOa  »  lb.  p.  118. 
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and  improvement  of  every  kind.     This  period  embraces  ohap.  tii. 

the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Leagae,  during  which,  beyond  b.c.  28l~ 

the  gradual  growth  of  the  League  itself,  we  have  not 

a  single  notice  of  its  histoiy.     Then  follow  ten  years  ^c-  261- 

during  which  all  Greece  is  nearly  a  blank  to  us,  but  in 

the  course  of  which  one  most  important  change  was 

effected  in  the  Achaian  polity. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reviyed  League  Institation 
thaty  instead  of  the  two  Generals  who  had  hitherto  been  General. 
yearly  chosen,  the  Achaians  tor  the  first  time  placed  at  ^^255. 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Commonwealth  a  single  General 
or  President  with  full  powers.     M arkos  of  Keryneia^  as  he 
deserved,  was  the  first  citizen  thus  called  upon  to  wield  in 
his  own  hands  the  full  authority  of  the  state.    Polybios^ 
records  the  fact  and  its  date,  but  he  gives  no  explanation 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  great  constitutional  change. 
In  those  threatening  times,  the  feeling  of  union  among  the 
members  of  the  League  must  have  been  growing  stronger 
and  stronger.     To  vest  the  chief  power  of  the  nation  in 
one  man's  hands  expressed  a  clear  national  conviction 
of  the  advantage  and  the  need  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
vigour  of  action.    It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  practical  evils 
may  have  arisen,  especially  in  a  Federal  state,  from  the 
existence  of  two  supreme  magistrates  with  equal  powers. 
The  working  of  the  iEtolian  League^  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  was  a  model  of  united  and  vigorous  action,  may 
well  have  taught  the  Achaians  that,  in  this  respect,  their 
constitution  was  inferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours.     Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  change  was  made,  and  it  was  made  at 
a  time  when  it  led  the  way  to  still  greater  changes.    From  Biogn- 
this  time  forward,  the  history  of  the  League  becomes  character 
mainly  the  biography  of  several  eminent  men,  who,  in  their  xchakn 
turns,  presided  over  its  councils.    This  personal  character  ^ostory. 
of  the  Achaian  history  ^ves  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest, 

>  ii.  4S. 
A  A  2 
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CHAP.  vn.  an  interest  more  like  that  of  modem  histoi;,  and  on  y 
widely  different  from  the  feeling  with  which  we  study 
the  records  of  aristocratic  commonwealths.  In  the  stately 
march  of  the  Roman  annals,  greater  men,  it  may  be,  than 
any  that  the  League  produced  seem  as  nothing  beside 
the  superior  greatness  of  the  commonwealth  in  and  for 
which  they  lived.  The  Roman  polity  did  not  derive  its 
impress  from  them,  but  it  stamped  its  own  impress  upon 
them.  The  Achaian  League,  on  the  other  hand,  deriyed, 
as  we  can  hardly  doubt,  its  first  character  from  Markos  of 
Keryneia;  there  can  be  no  doubt  whateyer  that,  in  its 
wider  and  more  ambitious  form,  it  was  essentially  the 
work  of  Aratos  of  Sikydn. 

Up  to  this  time  the  League  had  been  confined  to  the 
ten  cities  of  the  original  Achaia.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  extension  beyond  those  limits  had  ever 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  Achaian  statesman. 
Within  those  narrow  bounds,  it  had  doubtless  giren  an 
example  of  all  those  republican  yirtues  of  equality  and 
good  goyemment  for  which  Polybios  gives  it  credit;  it 
had  already  displayed,  on  a  small  scale,  that  generous  zeal 
for  freedom,  that  readiness  of  exertion  for  the  freedom  <^ 
others,^  which  he  claims  for  it  as  its  distinguishing  virtue. 
But  the  Achaian  League  had  hitherto  been  strictly  an 
Achaian  League  ;  it  had  not  aspired  to  become  a  League 
of  all  Hellas,  or  even  of  ail  Peloponn^sos.  It  was  now 
to  receive  a  new  member  and  a  new  citizen,  who  were  to 
impress  upon  its  policy  a  wholly  different  character,  or, 
more  truly,  to  find  for  its  original  character  a  wider  field 
Results  of  action.  The  League,  by  receiving  Sikydn  into  its 
annexa-  fellowship,  ceased  to  be  Achaian  in  any  strict  ethnical 
tion  of       sense ;  it  might  now  consistently  advance  till  it  embraced 

^  Pol.  iL    42.     *Ajrr\  vdffris  r^s   kcanSp  ^iXori/Jas,  i/y  napelxopro  rw 
yoioM  TltKowoyyiialatv.     Cf.  c.  38,  and  Plat.  Ar.  9. 
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all  Peloponn^soB  or  all  Hellas.     And  by  receiying  Aratos  chap.  vn. 
along  with  the  city  which  he  had  delivered,  it  received  the  Sikyon 
citizen  who  was,  for  nearly  forty  years,  to  be  the  guiding  League. 
spirit  of  its  councils,  and  who  was  to  do,  for  Achaia  and  Aratos  ; 

Ilia  lasting 

for  all  Greece,  more  good  and  more  evil  than  any  other  inflaence. 
man  of  his  age. 

Aratos,  like  his  precursor  Markos,  had  learned  love  of 
freedom  and  hatred  of  tyranny  in  the  school  of  exile. 
His  native  city  Sikydn  had  once  stood  high  among  Grecian  S^^  °^ 
commonwealths  of  the  second  rank,  and,  inferior  as  it  was 
to  Thebes  or  Sparta  or  Athens,  it  held  a  position  far  above 
any  of  the  towns  of  the  Achaian  shore.    The  prevailing 
blood  among  its  citizens  was  Dorian,  and  its  ancestral 
government,  when  not  interrupted  by  periods  of  tyranny 
or  revolution,  was  the  old  Dorian  aristocracy.    In  early  its  early 
times  indeed  that  aristocracy  had  been  supplanted  by  one  b.c.  c.  680 
of  the  most  splendid  lines  of  Tyrants  in  all    Grecian  "^^^' 
histoiy.     The  reigns  of  Orthagoras  and  Myron  and  Klei- 
Bthente  form  the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  Siky6nian 
annals,  and  the  last  of  the  dynasty  had  the  honour  of 
transmitting  his  blood  and  name  to  the  founder  of  the 
Democracy  of  Athens/    In  later  times  we  find  another 
Sikydnian  statesman,  whom  the  ruling  oligarchy  branded 
with  the  name  of  Tyrant,  but  whom  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
citizens    worshipped  as  the  founder  of  their  freedom.' Euphr^n 
Euphrdn  founded  a  Democracy ;  what  was  its  later  history,  mocracy, 
or  how  long  it  outlived  its  founder,  we  know  not.    We  ^^'  ^^^' 
read  vaguely  of  factions  and  demagogues,'  but  we  get  at 
no  details  till^  in  the  Macedonian  times,  the  unhappy  city 

1  Eleisihente  of  Sikydn  was,  throngh  his  daughter  Agaristd  the  wife  of 
Megakl^  the  grandfather  of  RleisthenSs  of  Athens.  See  Herod,  vi. 
126-131. 

•  Xen.  HelL  vii.  1.  44.     Diod.  xv.  70. 

'  Plut.  At.  2.     £/f  ard<r€is  4y4wtff9  xat  ipiKorifilas  9rifiayvy£y. 
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CHAP.  VII .  was  banded  over  from  one  oppressor  to  another.  Daring 
Sikydn  the  wars  of  the  Successors  Sikjon  had  its  share  of  cala- 
Successora,  mities  as  well  as  other  Grecian  cities.  At  one  stage  of 
B.C.  80&-  those  days  of  sorrow,  Sikyon  had  to  endure  the  ignominy 
of  being  ruled  by  a  female  usurper.  Krat^ipolis,  the  widow 
of  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  held  possession  of  the 
city,  and  proved  herself  a  worthy  rival  of  her  fellow- 
oppressors  of  the  other  sex.^  At  another  time  it  was 
garrisoned  for  five  years  by  Ptolemy,  when  he  liberated 
Greece.'  When  D^m^trios  came  to  liberate  Greece 
back  again/  he  not  only  expelled  Ptolemy's  garrison,  but 
persuaded  the  Sikydnians  to  change  the  site  of  their 
city  and  even  to  alter  its  name  to  D^m^trias.  This  in- 
novation probably  lasted  no  longer  than  the  power  of  its 
author.  After  this,  we  find  Sikyon  in  the  hands  of  local 
oppressors,  whose  appearance  seems  to  have  nearly  coin- 
cided with  the  fall  of  the  power  of  D^m^trios  at  Ipsos.^ 
Tyrant  now  succeeded  Tyrant,  and  Tyrants,  we  may  well 
believe,  of  a  very  difierent  order  from  Orthagoras  and 
Kleisthen^*  At  last  a  gleam  of  better  things  appeared 
for  a  moment.  Eicon,  the  reigning  Tyrant,  was  slain, 
seemingly  in  some  popular  movement,  and  two  eminent 
citizens,  named  Timokleidas  and  Kleinias,  were  placed  by 


Period 
of  Local 
Tyrants, 
B.C.  801- 
251. 


*  Diod.  xix.  67.  «  Died.  xx.  87. 
»  Diod.  XX.  102.     Plut  D€m§tr.  25. 

*  Schom  (p.  69)  ingeniously  infers  this  from  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
(Ar.  9)  that,  at  the  return  of  Aratos  in  B.C.  251,  there  were  Sikydnian 
exiles  who  had  been  nearly  fifty  years  in  banishment.  These  fifty  years 
go  back  exactly  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ipsos. 

'  Droysen  (ii.  804,  5)  stands  up  for  them  on  the  ground  of  Stmbo's 
expression  (b.  viiL  c.  6.  vol.  ii  p.  218),  hrvpam^Biii  t^  ir^cioror  xp^^^' 
d\\*  ixl  Toi)r  rvpdwovs  irituctis  Ayipof  lo^cy'  "'Aparor  8*  htt^ay4irraTcw^ 
K,r.K  It  is  much  more  likely,  though  Droysen  despises  the  notion,  that 
Strabo  was  thinking  of  the  old  Orthagorids ;  and,  if  his  words  are  to  be 
construed  quite  literally,  Aratos  himself  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
Tyrants.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  of  these  Tyrants  may  have  been 
patrons  of  art — ^we  know  that  one  of  the  worst  of  them  was  something 
of  a  philosopher — but  what  then  ? 
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common  consent  at  the  head  of  affairs/    The  exact  nature  chap.  th. 
of  their  office  is  not  described ;  our  brief  notice  of  it  reads  Adminia- 
like  an  extraordinary  commission,  for  life  or  for  some  of  Timo- 
considerable  time,  to  reform  and  govern  the  common.  kS^J^"^ 
wealth.^      Under    their    administration    something    like 
settled  order  and  prosperity  had  begun  once  more  to 
appear,  when  Sikydn  unhappily  lost  both  her  patriotic 
magistrates.     Timokleidas  died  ;   Kleinias  was  murdered  Tyranny  of 
by  a  citizen  named  Abantidas,  who  seized  the  Tyranny  b.c.  264.  ' 
and  again  subjected  Sikydn  to  a  reigu  of  terror.     The 
friends  of  Kleinias  were  for  the  most  part  banished  or 
put  to  death ;  his  young  son "  Aratos,  then  seven  years 
old,  was  destined  to  the  same  fate  ]*  but  he  found  a  friend 
in  the  family  of  his  persecutor.    Soso,  the  sister  of  Aban-  Escape  of 
tidas,  was  married  to  Prophantos  the  brother  of  Kleinias  ;       ^^' 
the  child  sought  refuge  in  his  uncle's  house,  and  Sds6 
found  means  to  shelter  him  from  her  brother,  and  to  send 
him  in  safety  to  Argos,  where  his  father  had  many  power- 
fill  friends.     Here  he  was  brought  up  till  his  twentieth 
year.    His  literary  education  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  Education 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  neglect  may  have  been  no  at  Argos. 
real  loss.     That  Aratos  was  an  eloquent  and  persuasive 
speaker  we  need  no  proof;  without  eloquence  of  some, 
kind  no  man  could  have  remained  for  life,  as  he  did,  at 
the  head  of  a  Greek  commonwealth.     Perhaps  the  very 
absence  of  rhetorical  and  sophistic  training  may  have  left 

1  By  some  strange  confusion,  Pausanias  (it  8.  2)  makes  Timokleidas, 
after  the  faU  of  Kledn,  reign  as  joint-Tyrant  with  a  certain  Euthydemos. 
The  people  under  Kleinias  rise  and  expel  them. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  2.  l^Kovro  TimokXc^Sok  fyxovra  fca2  KXtiviav,  .  .  .  Ijhi  94 
riya  rqs  iroAirclos  Kordarcurty  ^x*"'  9oKOji<njs  TifWK\€l9as  fihv  dw4$€Uf€f  ic.r.X. 

s  In  after  times,  the  local  legends  of  Sikydn  attributed  to  the  deliverer 
a  miraculous  origin,  like  that  of  Aristomen^s  and  Alexander.  The  God 
Askl^pios  had  visited  his  mother  Aristodama  in  the  form  of  a  dragon. 
Pans.  ii.  10.  3.   iv.  14.  8. 

*  Pans.  ii.  8.  2.  "Aparoy  9h  *A0€anOiaf  ^vyiZa  ireoiriff^v^  4  i^^^  avros 
ivcxflppii^cy  ^Aparot  iOtkoyr^s.   He  was  now  seven  years  old.  Plut.  Ar.  2. 
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CHAP.  VII.  room  for  Bomething  more  nearly  reproducing  the  native 
strength  of  Themistokl^s  and  Perikl^.  His  phjBica] 
education  was  well  cared  for ;  the  future  deUverer  of  Sikjon 
and  Corinth  contended  in  the  public  games,  and  received 
more  than  one  chaplet  as  the  prize  of  bodily  prowess.  It 
is  possible  that  this  devotion  to  bodily  exercises  may  not 
have  been  without  influence  on  his  future  career.  The 
discipline  of  the  athlete  and  the  discipline  of  the  soldier 
were  inconsistent^^  and  these  early  laurels  were  perhaps 
won  at  the  expense  of  future  defeats  of  tjhe  Achaian 
phalanx.  Further  than  this  we  have  no  details  of  his  early 
life;  but  we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  yigorous^ 
active,  and  enterprising,  full  of  zeal,  not  only  against  the 
Tyrants  who  excluded  him  from  his  own  home  and 
country,  but  against  all  who  bore  usurped  rule  over  their 
fellows  in  any  city  of  Hellas. 

Succesnon      Meanwhile  matters  in  Sikydn  went  on  from  bad  to 

at  s^dn.  ^orse.  Abantidas  had  a  turn  for  those  rhetorical  exe^ 
cises  which  Aratos  neglected;  he  frequented  the  school 
of  two  teachers  of  the  art  named  Deinias  and  Aristotel^ 
who,  from  what  motive  we  are  not  told,  one  day  assassi- 
nated the  Tyrant  in  the  midst  of  his  studies.     His  place 

B.0. 252-1*  was  at  once  filled  by  his  own  father  Paseas^  who  was  in 
his  turn  slain  and  succeeded  by  one  Nikokl^.  The  eyes 
of  men  in  Siky6n  now  began  to  turn  to  the  banished  son 

Expecta-    of  their  old  virtuous  leader.    Aratos  was  looked  to  as  the 

tioiis  from 

Aratos.  future  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  NikoklSs  watched  his 
course  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  proportioned  to  the 
hopes  of  those  whom  he  held  in  bondage.  But,  as  yet,  the 
Tyrant  deemed  that  he  had  little  to  fear  from  the  personal 
prowess  of  the  youth.     Indeed  Aratos  purposely  adopted 

*  See  Plut.  Phil.  8.  The  remark  however  is  as  old  as  Homer.  11.  xxiiL 
668-671.  Certainly  Alexander  of  Macedon  (Herod,  v.  22)  and  Ddriens  of 
Rhodes  combined  the  two  characters  (see  Grote,  viii.  217  and  cf.  x.  164), 
but  one  can  hardly  fancy  Periklds  stripping  at  Olympia. 
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a  line  of  conduct  suited  to  throw  Nikoklds  off  his  guard,  chap.  vh. 
He  assumed,  at  all  events  when  he  knew  that  agents  of 
the  Tyrant  were  watching  him,  an  appearance  of  complete 
devotion  to  youthful  enjoyments  and  frivolous  pursuits. 
Men  said  that  a  Tyrant  must  be  the  most  timid  of  all 
beings,  if  such  a  youth  as  Aratos  could  strike  fear  into 
one.*  But  the  real  fears  of  Nikoklds  were  of  another 
kind.  .  He  did  not  so  much  dread  the  personal  prowess 
of  Aratos  aa  the  influence  of  his  father^s  name  and  con> 
nexions.  The  position  which  the  family  of  Kleinias  must 
have  held  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  Kings  both  of 
Macedonia  and  Egypt  were  among  his  hereditary  friends.' 
We  may  see  also  the  first  signs  of  a  weakness  which 
pursued  Aratos  through  his  whole  life,  when  we  hear  that 
he  at  first  hoped  to  obtain  fireedom  for  his  country  through  Early 
royal  firiendship.  To  look  for  the  expulsion  of  a  Tyrant  at  AraUM* 
the  hands  of  Antigonos  Gonatas  was  a  vain  hope  indeed.' 
It  appears  however  that  the  King  did  not  absolutely  refuse 
the  new  character  in  which  the  inexperienced  youth  prayed 
hhn  to  appear:  he  put  him  off  with  fair  words;  he  pro- 
mised much,  but  performed  nothing.  Aratos  then  looked 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  of  Egypt,  whose  rivalry  with 
Macedonia  seemed  to  guarantee  his  trustworthmess  as  an 
ally  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  whose  actions  did  not  always 
belie  his  pretensions.  But  in  leaning  on  Egyptian  aid 
Aratos  soon  found  that  he  was  leaning  on  the  staff  of 

»  Pint.  At.  6. 

'  Schom  (p.  70)  suggests,  ingeniously  enough,  that  the  connexion 
between  the  house  of  Kleinias  and  the  Ptolemies  began  during  the 
Egyptian  occupation  of  Sikydn  in  b.c.  308-3.  But  how  came  the  same 
family  to  be  on  such  terms  with  both  the  rival  dynasties  at  once,  with  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  and  with  the  descendants  of  Dem^trios  t 

'  Something  may  be  allowed  to  the  inexperience  of  a  youth  of  twenty ; 
it  is  indeed  hard  measure  to  hint,  as  Schom  (p.  70,  note)  does,  that  Aratos 
at  first  merely  wished  to  be  Tyrant  himself  instead  of  Nikokles.  Every 
act  of  his  life  belies  the  imputation.  Niebuhr  (Lect.  Anc.  Hist.  iii.  277, 
Eng.  Tr. )  docs  Ai'atos  more  justice. 
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CHAP.  Tir.  a  broken  reed ;  whatever  might  be  the  good  intentioiis  of 
Ptolemy,  he  was  far  oS,  and  the  hopes  which  he  heU  out 
were  slow  to  be  fulfiUed.     The  young  deliTerer  at  last 
learned  no  longer  to  put  his  trust  in  princes,  but  only  in 
the  quick  wits  and  strong  arms  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
exiles.    A  Sikydnian  exile  named  Aristomachos,  and  two 
Mi^;alopolitan  philosophers  named  EkdSmos  and  D^mo- 
phan^s,^  are  spoken  of  as  among  his  principal  adyisers. 
Deliver-     The  details  of  the  perilous  night-adventure   by  which 
SUcydnby  AratoB  and  his  little  company  surprised  and  delivered 
•  "*2ai     Sikydn  have  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.^    Here,  in  the 
last  days  of  Oreece,  our  path  is  strewed  with  tales  of 
personal  character  and  personal  adventure,  such  as  we 
have  met  with  but  seldom  since  we  lost  the  guidance  of 
Herodotus.    For  our  purpose  it  is  enough  that  all  Sikyon 
lay  down  at  night  under  the  rule  of  Nikokl^s,  and  heard 
at  dawn  the  herald  proclaim  to  the  delivered  city  that 
Aratos  the  son  of  Kleinias  called  his  countiymen    to 
freedom.    Never  was  there  a  purer  or  a  more  bloodless 
revolution ;  Siky6n  was  delivered  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  citizen ;  the  very  mercenaries  of  the  Tyrant  were 
allowed  to  live,  and  Nikokles  himself,  whom  public  justice 
could  hardly  have  spared,  contrived  to  escape  by  an  igno- 
ble shelter.    Never  did  mortal  man  win  glory  truer  and 
more  unalloyed  than  the  young  hero  of  Sikyda 

Sikydn  was  now  free,  but  she  had  dangers  to  contend 
against  from  within  and  from  without.  Antigonos,  to  whom 
the  youthful  simplicity  of  Aratos  had  once  looked  for  help, 

1  The  names  are  variously  given.  They  are  Ekd^mos  and  Demophanes 
in  Pol.  z.  22.  Plut  Phil.  1.  Suidas,  v.  *i\owol/iii¥ ;  Ekdelos  and  Me^- 
lophan^  in  Pans.  viiL  49.  2 ;  Ekdelos  in  Pint.  Ar.  5.  Soidaa  also  turns 
Kikokl^s  into  Neokles. 

'  One  is  strongly  tempted  to  tell  the  tale  once  more ;  but  the  Greek  of 
Plutarch,  the  German  of  Droysen,  and  the  English  of  Thirlwall  are 
enough.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  details  rest  upon  good 
authority,  namely  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  himselt 
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now  hardly  concealed  his  enmity/    The  infection  which  chap,  yil 
he  thought  he  could  afford  to  neglect  while  it  spread  External 
no  farther  than  the  petty  Achaian  townships^  was  now  t^mfd ' 
beginning  to  extend  itself  to  cities  of  a  higher  rant    And,  ^^^^^  5®* 
within  the  walls  of  Sikydn,  Aratos  had  to  struggle  against 
difficulties  which  were  hardly  less  threatening.     With  the 
restoration  of  freedom  came  the  return  of  the  exiles. 
Under  this  name  are  included  both  those  who  had  been 
formally  banished,  and  those  who  had  yoluntarily  fled 
from  the  city,  during  the  days  of  tyranny.'    NikoUto, 
during  his  short  reign  of  four  months,  had  sent  eighty 
into  exile ;  those  whose  banishment  dated  from  the  days 
of  earlier  Tyrants  reached  the  number  of  five  hundred 
Some  of  these  last  had  been  absent  from  their  country 
fifty  years.'   Many  of  these  men  had  lost  houses  and  lands, 
which  they  naturally  wished  to  recover,  but  which  their 
actual  possessors  as  naturally  wished  to  keep.    Doubtless, 
in   so  long  a  time,  much  of  this  property  must  have 
changed  hands  more  than  once,  so  that  the  actual  pos- 
sessor would  often  be  an  honest  purchaser,  and  not  a  mere 
grantee  of  a  Tyrant's  stolen  goods.     The  young  deli- 
Terer  was  expected  to  satisfy  all  these  opposing  claims, 
as  well  as  to  guard  his  city  against  Antigonos  and  all 
other  enemies.     What  was  chiefly  wanting  for  the  former  Internal 
purpose  was  money ;  and  here  the  friendship  of  King  ^  ^' 
Ptolemy  really  stood  him  in  good  stead.     He  obtained,  '^"*<^- 
at  Tarious  times,  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seyenty- 
fire  talents,  partly,  it  would  seem,  as  a  Toluntary  gift,^ 

'  Plat.  Ar.  9.  *EMifiovXMvofi4rny  ithf  l|a»0fy  fcol  ^9wovfi4nii'  ^  'Am- 
y6pov  n)r  96X0^  6pmm  [rf  'AfMCry]  9«i  n)y  iKwBtpltiMf  rapvrrofi^niw  8* 
i^*  air^s  Ktd  oraffid(owray, 

'  The  word  t^vyds  includes  both  classes.  Many  fled  to  escape  death, 
but  some  were  formally  banished,  ro^s  fihp  i^40a\€,  ro^s  8*  cU^ciXcy  [6 
'Afiarrtias],     Pint  Ar.  2. 

'  So  says  Plutarch  (Ar.  9) ;  bat  why  did  they  not  retam  daring  the 
administration  of  Kleinias  and  Timokleidas  ? 

^  Plat.  Ar.  11.    ^HKf  8*  adrf  Koi  xp^f^''^*'^  9»p€^  wapA  rov  $affi\4»s. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  partly  as  the  result  of  Aratos'  own  request^  for  which 
purpose  he  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  in  person.  By  tiie 
help  of  this  money  he  contrived  to  satisfy  the  various 
claimants.  Some  of  the  old  owners  were  glad  to  accept 
the  value  of  their  property  instead  of  the  property  itself; 
some  of  the  new  ones  were  willing  to  give  up  possession 
on  receiving  a  fair  price  for  what  they  resigned.  We  are 
told  that  by  these  means  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
whole  city/  It  is  added,  as  a  proof- of  his  true  republican 
spirit^  that,  on  being  invested  with  full  and  extraordinary 
powers  for  the  purpose,  he  declined  to  exercise  them  alone, 
but,  of  his  own  accord,  associated  with  himself  fifteen 
other  citizens  in  the  office.* 

Against  danger  from  without  Aratos  sought  for  defence 
by  that  step  which  first  brings  him  within  the  inunediate 
sphere  of  this  histoiy.  He  annexed  Siky6n  to  the  Achaian 
League.  This  of  course  implies  both  that  he  prevailed  on 
AoHAiAK  ^  ^^^  countrymen  to  ask  for  admission  to  the  Achaian 
L»^o^.  body,  and  that  he  persuaded  the  Achaian  Qovemment  and 
Assembly  to  grant  what  they  asked.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  debates  either 
in  the  Sikydnian  or  the  Achaian  Assembly  on  so  important 
a  proposal    The  step  was  a  bold  and  a  novel  one.    For 
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1  See  Plutarch  (Ar.  9-14)  and  the  well  known  passage  of  Cicero  (De 
Off.  iL  25),  who  winds  np,  as  a  Roman  of  his  day  well  might,  "  O  Tiznm 
magnum,  dignumque  qui  in  nostr&  republic^  natus  esset.  Sic  par  est 
agere  cum  civibus,  non  (ut  bis  jam  vidimus)  hastam  in  foro  ponere,  et 
bona  ciyium  Yod  subjicere  prseconis." 

'  Plut.  Ar.   14.      'AvoScix^cli  ydp   aidroiepdrctp  5iaAAaicn)5   koI    Kvptas 

tSp  xokirwp  xposKwr4Kt^€v  kavrf,  jc.t.A.  So  Cicero,  "Adhibuit  sibi  in 
consilium  quindecim  principes."  This  is  hardly  done  justice  to  by  Schom 
(p.  72)  in  the  words,  "  Kach  Hause  zuriickgekommen  setzte  er  eine 
Commission  nieder,  an  deren  Spitze  er  selbst  trat." 

These  internal  measures  of  Aratos,  or  some  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
later  than  the  annexation  of  Sikydn  to  the  League.  But  it  seemed  better 
to  finish  the  account  of  the  deliverance  and  pacification  of  Siky6n  before 
entering  on  the  career  of  Aratos  as  a  Federal  politician. 
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a  Greek  city  willingly  to  surrender  its  foil  and  distinct  chap.  yu. 
Boyereignty  was  a  thing  of  which  earlier  times  presented 
only  one  recorded  instance.     Corinthj  and  Argos  had  once 
removed  the  artificial  limits  which  separated  the  Argeian  B.a  898. 
and  the  Corinthian  territory,  and  had  declared  that  Argos 
and  Corinth  formed  but  a  single  commonwealth.^    But  so 
strange  an  arrangement  lasted  only  for  a  short  time,  and  it 
was  offensive  to  large  bodies  of  citizens  while  it  did  last 
Still  Argos  and  Corinth  were,  at  least,  both  of  them  Doric 
cities;  their  citizens  were  kinsmen  in  blood  and  speech, 
sharing  alike  in  the  traditions  of  the  ruling  race  of  Pelo- 
ponnSsos.    It  was  a  far  greater  change  when  Sikydn,  a  city  Import- 
of  the  Dorian  conquerors,  stooped  to  ask  for  admission  to  no^^ity  of 
the  franchise  of  the  remnant  of  the  conquered  Achaians.'  ^^  ^P* 
Federalism,  as  we  have  seen,  was  nothing  new  in  Greece, 
but  the  Federal  tie  had  as  yet  united  only  mere  districts 
or  very  small  towns,  and  those  always  districts  or  towns  of 
the  same  people.    For  one  of  the  greater  cities  of  Greece 
to  enter  into  Federal  relations  with  cities  belonging  to 
another  division  of  the  Greek  race  was  something  alto- 
gether unknown.    But  now  the  Doric  Siky6n  was  admitted 
into  a  League  consisting  only  of  small  Achaian  towns,'  any 
one  of  which  singly  was  immeasurably  her  inferior,  and 
whose  united  strength  hardly  equalled  that  of  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  Greece.^    The  Sikydnians  were  to  lose  their 

^  Zen.  HelL  iv.  4.  6.  Sea  Grote,  ix.  462.  The  change,  in  the  opinion 
of  Xenophdn  and  the  Corinthian  oligarchs,  amonnted  to  a  wiping  ont  of 
their  city ;  oio^oi^/Acyoi  dipain{ofi4tfiiP  rijy  w6\ip.  The  whole  description 
is  very  carious. 

s  Pans.  iL  8.  4.  Tods  tutvtMovf  4s  r6  *Kxaumv  irwiZpiov  ^sifyayc  A«ptccf 
Svras, 

'  Plat.  Ar.  9.  Lmpms  6wt€s  iht4hMr<iy  ixovirUts  iyofM  icol  voAirc/oir 
T«r  *AxBu£y  oih^  d^tv/ia  kofirpdy  o6t€  /uydXriP  K^x^  Ixfiwrwy  r^c*  fUKpc 
ToXrroi  ydp  ^<ray  ol  woXXoif  ic.r.X. 

*  lb:  Ot  [ol  *Axcuo\]  r^s  fi^y  'rdKcu  r£y  'EXXi^yuy  dKfiiis  oCihy,  tif  thrtiy, 
fUpof  6yr%Sj  4y  5i  r^  T6r€  fiuLs  i^ioXAyov  v'oAcws  aiJ/iirarrcf  if/iov  ivyofup 
odx  4x^PT€S. 
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CHAT.  YII. 


Beginning 
of  a  new 
Epoch. 


Oeneral 
extension 
of  the 
League 
and  its 
Objects. 


national  name^  and  being;  Sikydn  indeed  would  sarvire 
as  an  independent  canton,  nntonched  in  the  fireedom  of 
her  local  govemment ;  bnt  in  all  dealings  with  other  states 
the  name  of  ^ydn  would  be  sunk  in  the  name  of  Achaia. 
The  warriors  of  Sikydn  would  be  commanded  by  Acbaian 
GreneraK^  &nd  her  interests  would  be  represented  in 
foreign  Assemblies  and  at  foreign  courts  by  Ambassadors 
commissioned  by  the  whole  Achaian  body.'  Such  a  change 
must  have  ^ven  a  complete  shock  to  all  ordinaiy  Greek 
feeling  on  such  subject&  The  accession  of  Sikydn  to  the 
League  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  state  of  things  in 
Greece.  No  more  striking  testimony  could  be  borne  to 
the  prudent  and  honourable  course  which  the  Leagae  had 
hitherto  followed  within  its  own  narrow  limits.^  This  first 
extension  beyond  the  limits  of  Achaia  at  once  put  the 
League  on  quite  a  new  footing.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a 
merely  local  union ;  it  now  b^an  to  swell  into  Pan-hellenic 
importance.'  When  once  Sikydn  had  joined  the  League, 
other  cities  were  not  slow  in  following  her  example.  From 
the  moment  of  the  admission  of  Sikydn,  it  was  an  under- 
stood principle  that  the  arms  of  the  League  stood  open  to 


1  Pint.  n.8.     So  Polybios  (iL  88),  wSs  oZv  jrol  Zvk  ri  wvv  cMocoviriv  ovro/ 

Koi  rijy  'wponfyopUof  fur^tXri^Tts  ; 

'  Pint.  Ar.  11.  'O  8*  "Aparof  .  .  .  KtUir^p  €rvfifio?sAs  r^  koip^  fueydXas 
dc3a»ica)f  n)y  Iavro0  8^(ay  ira2  n)y  riis  wwrpi9os  Mroftp^^  tis  M  rmw  hri- 
rvx6vr^p  xpV*^^^  waptixw  a&r^  r6v  dei  orpaniTovrra  Twy  'Axami'*  «^c 
AvfuuoSf  clr«  Tptraict^f ,  <frc  fiucpor4fms  riydi  dr  r^x"**^  r6\€ms. 

*  Aratos  seems  to  have  gone  to  Alexandria  in  a  purely  private  character 
to  ask  help  of  King  Ptolemy  as  a  friend  of  his  family. 

^  See  Plutarch's  panegyric  on  the  League  (Ar.  9),  and  Polybios  jwmm, 
especially  ii.  88  and  42. 

*  Droysen,  ii  869.  **  Burch  den  Beitritt  ron  Sikyon  und  durch  Aratos 
Verbindung  mit  Aegypten  war  die  RoUe,  welche  die  Achaier  zn  fiber- 
nehmen  batten,  bezeichnet ;  Arat  war  es,  der  die  Thatigkeit  des  Bundes 
zuerst  und  yielleicht  nicht  ohne  Wlderstreben  der  bisber  nur  fiir  die 
innere  Ruhe  und  Selbststandigkeit  bedachten  Eidgenossen  nach  Aussen 
bin  wandte. " 
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receive  any  Grecian  city  which  was  willing  to  cast  in  its  crap.  tit. 
lot  among  the  Confederates.     The  League  now  became 
the  centre  of  freedom  throughout  all  Greece ;  the  supre- 
macy of  Macedonia  in  PeloponnSsos  was  doomed. 

Siky6n  was  admitted  to  the  League  on  perfectly  equal  Sikydn 
term&  She  was  subjected  to  no  disqualifications  as  a  on  equal 
foreign  city,  and  she  claimed  no  superiority  on  account  of  *®™^* 
her  power  and  fame  being  so  vastly  superior  to  those 
of  any  of  the  old  Achaian  towns.  Like  other  Achaian 
cities,  she  obtained  one  vote,  and  no  more,  in  the 
Federal  Congress.  The  evil  of  this  arrangement  has 
been  already^  spoken  of.  It  was  right  that  Sikydn 
should  possess  no  privilege  which  could  endanger  the 
common  rights  of  all ;  it  was  wise  to  avoid  making 
Siky6n  the  seat  of  government,  or  in  any  way  giving  her 
the  character  of  a  capital ;  but  it  was  not  abstractedly 
just  that  her  large  population  should  possess  in  the 
national  Assembly  only  the  single  vote  which  belonged 
equally  to  DymS  and  Tritaia.'  Siky6n,  whose  strength  must 
have  been  equal  to  half,  or  more  than  half,  that  of  the 
League  as  it  then  stood,  could  at  any  moment  be  outvoted 
ten  times  over  by  the  petty  Achaian  townships.  Not 
that  we  are  at  all  entitled  to  blame,  or  even  to  wonder 
at^  the  omission.  Federalism  was  then,  not  indeed  exactly 
in  its  in&ncy,  but  still  making  its  first  experiment  on 
a  large  scale.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  hit  upon  every 
improvement  at  once,  and  this  particular  improvement 


1  See  abore,  p.  272,  et  seqq. 

'  Niebuhr,  Lect  Anc.  Hist,  iii  277.  "  The  Sicyoniana  made  a  great 
sacrifice  in  joining  the  Achaeana,  because  each  of  the  insignificant  Achaean 
towns  had  the  same  rights  and  the  same  votes  as  Sicyon,  which  was  itself 
as  large  as  several  of  the  Achaean  towns  pnt  together.  Achaia,  on  the 
other  hand,  gained  considerably  by  the  accession."  This  is  perfectly  trae 
as  a  statement  of  one  side  of  the  case ;  bnt  it  is  evident  that  Sikydn 
gained  also  by  the  nnion,  even  if  it  were  not  made  on  perfectly  equitable 
terms. 
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CHAP.  Tn.  had  been  as  yet  suggested  by  no  practical  nec^sity.  To 
give  Siky  to  a  double  vote  would  have  seemed  to  sin  against 
the  great  principles  of  fireedom  and  equality  among  aU 
the  members  of  the  League.  We  may  well  belieye  that^ 
though  the  accession  of  Siky6n  was  such  a  clear  gain  to 
the  League,  there  were  Achaians  who  looked  on  its  admis- 
sion on  any  terms  as  a  sort  of  favour.  A  proposal  for 
giving  Sikydn  a  double  vote  in  the  Federal  Congress  would 
doubtless  have  met  with  great  opposition,  and  would 
probably  have  shipwrecked  the  whole  scheme  of  annex- 
ation. It  is  still  more  probable  that  the  thought  of  such 
a  proposal  never  occurred  either  to  Aratos  or  to  any 
one  else. 


B.a  251-       For  five  years  Aratos  remained,   either   officially   or 

^^^'  through  his  personal  influence,  at  the  head  of  the  local 

Pofiition     Sikyonian  government,  the  Governor,  so  to  speak,  of  the 

State  of  Sikyon,  but  only  a  private  citizen  of  the  Achaian 

League.    Now  it  was  that  he  pacified  the  fections  in  his 

native  city ;  now  it  was  that,  while  serving  in  the  Achaian 

cavahy,  he  won  the  admiration  of  his  new  countrymen  by 

his  strict  discipline  and  punctual  obedience  to  orders. 

The  deliverer  and  leader  of  Sikydn  was  never  wanting,  as 

his  biographer  tells  us,  even  when  command  was  vested 

Hifl  pela-    in  citizens  of  the  pettiest  Achaian  towns.^    We  can  well 

tions  to  _  , 

Antigonos  understand  ^with  what  eyes  King  Antigonos  watched  his 
Rolemy.   S'^^^^  fame.    He  did  not  however  profess  open  enmity ; 

he  rather  professed  his  admiration  of  the  young  statesman ; 

he  showed  him  marked  personal  honours;'  he    talked 

1  See  above,  p.  866. 

'  Plat.  Ar.  15.  'Ayrlyoyos  8*  6  jBoiriAe^f  dytdfitvos  ^  adr^  xa-  $ovX6- 
fitvos  ^  fierdytiy  SXms  rg  t^iKl^  Tp6s  adrbw  ^  Zta&AXk€iw  wpds  rhv  UroX^fimov 
HXKas  re  ^iXar0p»ir/as  tv^ZtiKwro  /lii  vdyv  wpositfjJy^  koI  9uwy  dcoir  iw 
Kopiy$<p  fi€pi9cu  tis  JiiKtwya  ry  *Apdr<p  BimfiTe.  This  presence  of  Anti* 
j^iios  at  Corinth  is  puzzling.  It  was  certainly  not  actaally  in  his 
possession  till  after  the  first  Generalship  of  Aratosi     The  explanation  of 
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ostentatiously  of  his  good  will  towards  him,  and  professed  ghap.  vn. 
to  believe  that  Aratos  entertained  an  equal  good  will 
towards  himself.  Thus  he  hoped  either  really  to  win 
over  Aratos  to  his  interest^  or  at  all  events  to  make  him 
suspected  at  the  court  of  Alexandria*  This  last  effect 
was  actually  produced,  at  all  events  for  a  season. 
At  last  Aratos  received  the  noblest  tribute  of  confidence  -^»to« 

elected 

which  his  new  countrymen  had  it  in  their  power  to  pay ;  General 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Achaian  common-  League, 
wealth.    At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  General  ^•^-  ^*^* 
of  the  Achaians,  that  is^  as  we  have  seen,  President  of  the 
Achaian  United  States.    He  thus  became,  not  only  the 
executive  chief  of  the  League  in  all  civil  and  diplomatic 
affairs,  but  also  its  parliamentary  leader  and  its  personal 
Commander-in-chief.    This  office,  from  that  day  onwards,  ^^  V^' 

xnanent 

he  held,  as  a  general  rule,  in  alternate  years,  till  the  day  of  position 
his  death,  thirty-two  years  later.     During  all  this  time  he  ^^e.    ^' 
was  the  soul  of  the  League,^  the  first  man  of  independent 
Greece.     As  such  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  singularly 
mixed  character  had  full  scope  for  their  developement' 
That  Aratos  remained  so  long  at  the  head  of  a  free 

Bishop  Thirlwall  (yiii.  118)  mnst  probably  be  adopted,  though  it  is  not 
without  difficulties.  Plutarch  may  easily  have  made  some  confusion, 
but  what  other  place  near  enough  to  Sikydn  was  in  the  possession  of 
Antigonos  ? 

1  Pint.  Ar.  24.  0{Jt«*8*  i<rxv<rtp  iy  rots  'AxcuoZr,  J^r*  .  .  .  Ipyy  #ca2 
ypd/of  9t^  warrhs  Apx€i¥,  Pol.  ii.  48.  Mcy^iyy  Zh  wpoKow^v  Ton/jaas  r^s 
ivifio\^s  4tf  dXiy^  XP^^^  Xonr6r  ^9i^  dicrcAci  vpoirrwrw  nhy  roO  Twy 
'Axouvr  HBvovSf  K.r.\, 

'  See  the  character  of  Aratos  drawn  by  Schom,  p.  66.  He  is  however 
altogether  too  severe.  It  is  surely  too  much  to  say,  ''  Bemgemass  besass 
Aratus  nicht  ein  grosses  hellenisches,  sondem  nur  ein  enges  achaisches 
Herz.*'  (This  is  curiously  contrasted  with  Plutarch's  words,  oi  "Xuev^vlwy 
o&V  'Axcufy  iaii6fuvoSf  ^IXXct  icoiviiy  rwa  riis  'EAX^f,  le.r.A.  Ar.  16.)  The 
vision  of  Aratoe  was  often  blinded  as  to  ends,  but  surely,  as  to  ends,  no 
man  ever  had  a  more  purely  Pan-heUenic  patriotism.  Droysen  (ii.  376,  7) 
is  still  more  severe,  and  his  language  raises  the  indignation  of  Kortiim  (iii. 
168),  who  likens  Aratos,  perhaps  not  altogether  without  reason,  to  William, 
the  Silent.     Niebuhr  (iii.  275)  is  much  fairer  than  Schorn  or  Droysen. 

B  B 
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CHAP.  ni.  people,  who  could,  at  any  tune,  simply  by  not  electing  him. 
Character  have  reduced  him  to  a  private  station — ^that  for  so  long  a 
time  he  could  guide  the  coundla,  not  of  a  single  city  tmly, 
but  of  a  great  Federation^  and  could  guide  them  alike  for 
good  and  for  evil — all  this  is  of  itself  proof  enough  tiiat 
he  possessed  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  statesman. 
Civil  It  shows  at  once  that  he  had  the  gift  of  persoasiTe 
Anitos.  eloquence,  that  he  understood  the  management  of  popular 
bodies,  and  that  he  was  master  alike  of  the  domestic  and 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Confederation.  It  speaks  also, 
especially  in  Greece,  for  the  possession  of  some  very  high 
moral  qualities.  It  shows  that  his  fellow-citizens  knew 
that  in  him  they  had  one  whom  they  could  thoroughly 
trust,  one  who  would  not,  wittingly  at  least,  betray  their 
interests  for  personal  profit  or  personal  ambition.  Like 
Periklds,  like  Nikias,^  Aratos  was  utterly  inaccessible  to 
bribes ;  and  doubtless  the  confidence  of  his  counixymen 
in  his  perfect  pecuniary  probity  had  much  to  do  with  his 
long  continued  influence.  He  conformed  so  far  to  the 
evil  practice  of  his  time  as  to  accept^  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  country,  presents  from  friendly  Kings ;'  but  all 
that  he  derived  from  this  source,  aided  by  large  contri- 
butions from  his  private  fortune,  was  always  freely  devoted 
to  the  public  service.'  He  was  zealously  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  freedom ;  to  overthrow  a  l^n^'anny^  to  set  free  a 
commonwealth,  to  extend  the  area  of  free  Greece,  in 
a  word,  to  win  new  confederates  for  the  Achaian  League, 

1  On  the  pecuniary  probity  of  Nikias  and  hia  consequent  political 
influence,  see  Grote,  yi.  887. 

s  Besides  the  laige  present  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  leceived 
a  yearly  pension  of  six  talents  from  Ptolemy.  Plut.  Ar.  41.  This  was 
seemingly  paid  by  both  Philadelphos  and  Euei^t^  I  see  no  gronnd  for 
Flathe's  suspicion  (Gesch.  Mak.  ii.  156)  that  this  Egyptian  subsidy  was 
the  chief  cause  of  Aratofr'  influence  over  the  League. 

'  See  Plutarch  (Ar.  19,  34),  for  his  large  contributions  towards  the 
deliverance  both  of  Corinth  and  of  Athens. 
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became  the  ruliDg  passion  of  his  soul.^    In  that  cause  ohap.  vii. 

Aratos  spared  neither  personal  cost  nor  personal  exertion ; 

for  the  liberties  of  Greece  he  was  ever  ready  to  spend  and 

to  be  spent     And  again,  in  this  also  resembling  Periklds, 

he  was  wholly  free  from  the  fault  which  upset  so  many 

eminent  Greeks,  which  ruined  ThemistoklSs,   Pausanias, 

and  Alkibiades,  to  say  nothing  of  Alexander  and  D^m^ 

trios — incapacity  to  bear  success.     Aratos,  like  Aristeides 

and  Perikl^Sy  remained,  till  his  last  day,  the  contented 

citizen  of  a  free  commonwealth.     Eren  in  the  times  of  his 

worst  errors,  we  can  still  see  the  difference  between  the 

pure  gold  of  the  republican  chief  and  the  tinsel  of  the 

Kings  and  courtiers  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact. 

But  these  great  and  good  qualities  were  balanced  by  Faults  of 

seyeral  considerable  defects.     The  ambition  of  Aratos  was  chA^|[<>ter. 

satisfied  with  being  the  first  citizen  of  Achaia  and  of 

Hellas,  but  he  could  as  little  bear  a  rival  near  his  throne 

as  any  despot.    It  was,  in  his  view,  absolutely  essential, 

not  only  that  Achaia  should  be  the  first  power  of  Greece, 

but  that  Aratos  should  be  the  first  citizen  of  Achaia 

National  envy  made  his  foreign  policy  unjust  to  Sparta  ; 

personal  envy  made  his  home  policy  unjust  to  Lydiadas  ; 

a  mixture  of  the  two  conyerted  a  national  struggle  between 

Sparta  and  Achaia  into  a  personal  riralry  between  Kleo- 

men^s  and  Aratos.     His  hatred  to  Tyranny,  his  zeal  for 

freedom,  his  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the  League, 

often  carried  him  too  far.     He  did  not  scruple  to  seek 

noble  ends  by  dishonourable  means  ;  he  did  not  avoid  the 

crooked  paths  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy  ;  he  was  thus  led 

mto  many  unjustifiable,  and  some  illegal,  actions.     And, 

'  PoL  ii.  48.  AfCT^Aci  .  .  .  Tdffca  rAs  iwi$okiL$  ica2  wpd^€is  wp6s  $y 
t4Xos  dya^pwy.  rovro  8*  fv  r6  BfoKcStfyctf  fi^y  4K0a\tiy  iK  n«Xoiron^tfiov, 
Tcb  Si  iioyapx^fit  KvrQXvaai,  fitfitu^ccu  8*  iKdffrois  ri)y  Koipi^y  icoi  wdrpiop 
i\€vB€ptay.  Pint.  Ar.  24.  'l^pup  yitp  oAr^y  o^  wKovroyj  od  96^ay,  od 
^(A/ay  /3ao't\<in)y,  od  r6  rifs  adrov  warpiios  trviA/pipoy^  oiK  iKkori  rifs 
ai^<r€ms  rtiy  ^Kxoumy  hrlirpoaBw  woto^putyoy. 

BB  2 
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CHAP.  vn.  dear  as  his  hands  were  of  actual  bribes^  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  fostering,  or  at  least  of  not  withstanding,  the 
most  baleful  habit  of  his  age.    He  allowed  his  countiymen 
111  effects  to  look  to  foreign  aid,  when  they  should  hare  looked  only 
nerion^"^"  to  their  own  wits  and  their  own  arms ;  he  allowed  them  to 
]^^^^^    trust  to  foreign  mercenaries  and  foreign  subsidies,  and, 
for  their  sake,  to  practise  an  unworthy  subserrieney  to 
foreign  princes.     As  long  as  this  subserriency  took   no 
worse  form  than  that  of  flattering  successive  Ptolemies; 
the  nation  was  indeed  humiliated,  its  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence were  weakened,  but  no  actual  danger  to  freedom 
could  arise  from  friends  at  once  so  distant  and  so  pmdent. 
But  had  not  Aratos  and  the  Aehaians  already  acquired 
the  habit  of  looking  to  Ptolemy,  they  might  never  have 
fikUen  into  the  far  more  grievous  error  of  lo(Jdng  to 
Antigonos.     This  fatal  habit  of  putting  trust  in  princes, 
combined  with  national  and  personal  envy  carried  to  an 
extreme  pointy  led  Aratos  at  last  to  the  great  errm*  of  his 
life,  the  undoing  of  his  own  work,  the  calling  again  of  the 
Macedonian  into  Greece. 
Character       Such  was  Ajatos  as  a  man  and  a  statesman.    As  a 
aB  a  Gene-  military  commander,  the  contradictions  in  his  character 
*  are  more  glaring  stilL     No  man  was  more  skilful  or  more 

and  daring ^^S  in  anything  like  a  military  adventure;  no  man 
in  adven-   jigged  his  life  morc  freely  in  a  surprise,  in  an  ambuscade, 
in  a  night  assault;  no  man  knew  better  how  to  repair 
failure  in  one  quarter  by  imexpected  success  in  another. 
But  then  no  man  who  ever  commanded  an  army  had  more 
Hisinca-    need  of  the  faculty  of  repairing  frulures.     When  Aratos 
oowa^^e  ^^^  ^h^  Achaian  phalanx  to  meet  an  equal  enemy  in  a 
<r  ^n^field.  pi^"^®^  battle,  he  invariably  led  it  to  defeat.    It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  men  whom  he  commanded     Their  dis- 
cipline indeed  was,  in  his  age,  very  defective,  but  they  had 
good  military  stuff  in  them,  and  Philopoim^n,  when  it 
was  too  late,  converted  them  with  very  little  trouble  into 
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efficient  soldiers.  Nor  was  it  mere  want  of  miUtary  skill  chap.  vu. 
in  Aratos  himselt  The  true  cause  lay  deeper.  Strange 
as  it  sounds,  this  man,  so  fearless  in  one  sort  of  warfare^ 
the  deliverer  who  scaled  the  walls  of  Sikydn  and  Corinth, 
was,  in  the  open  field,  as  timid  as  a  woman  or  a  slave  who 
had  never  seen  steel  flash  in  earnest.  One  understands 
a  similar  ph^enomenon  when  irregular  troops  are  suddenly 
called  on  to  practise  a  mode  of  warfare  to  which  they  are 
unaccustomed.  In  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  some 
of  the  warriors  who  were  most  valiant  in  their,  own  way  of 
fighting,  where  personal  strength,  personal  daring,  and 
personal  skill  were  all  that  was  wanted,  fairly  ran  away 
when  they  were  expected  to  stand  still  in  a  line  to  be  shot 
at.  But  Aratos  was  not  a  klepht  from  the  mountains ;  he 
was  a  soldier  and  a  general  of  a  civilized  Greek  state ; 
and  if  he  and  his  countrymen  had  not  reached  the  full 
perfection  of  Spartan  or  Macedonian  discipline,  they  must 
at  least  have  known  the  ordinary  tactics  common  to  all 
Peloponnesian  armies.  The  marvellous  inconsistencies  of 
Aratos*  military  character  welre  the  subject  of  much  curious 
disputation  in  his  own  age;^  it  may  be  left  either  to 
soldiers  or  to  philosophers  to  explain  the  fact  how  they 
can  ;  but  history  puts  the  fact  itself  beyond  doubt — ^Aratos 
in  the  open  field  was  a  coward.  And  he  was  worse  than 
a  coward,  he  was  a  meddler.  Accustomed,  in  political 
life,  to  exercise  unbounded  influence  even  when  not  in 
office,  he  carried  the  same  habit  into  the  camp,  and  often 
interfered  with  and  spoiled  the  pliuis  of  commanders  more 
skilful  and  more  daring  than  himself.  Anyhow,  as  bin 
devoted  admirer  Polybios  is  driven  to  confess,  he  allowed 
Peloponn^os  to  be  filled  with  trophies  commemoratii^ 
not  his  victories  but  his  defeats.^    That  the  League  could 

J  See  Plut  Ar.  29. 

'  Polybios  records  (iv.  8)  his  chief  exploits,  and  continues,  6  8*  aiHs 
ttZros  trt  Tuv  liwciiBfMy  &m«'oi^<rcur9M   /SovAi/^cit),  vuOpbs  fitv  iv  rats  Iki- 
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CHAP.  VII.  not  reap  the  benefit  of  his  political  bIdU,  without  at  the 

Effect  of    same  time  reaping  the  eyils  of  his  militaiy  incapacity,  is 

of ^civil      ft  speaking  comment  on  that  part  of  the  Achaian  sjstem 

aadmili-    ^^  which  the  functions  of  Commander-in-chief  and  of 

powen.      Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  inseparably  united 

And  yet  it  would  naturally  take  a  long  time,  and  would 

require  much  sad  experience,  before  a  nation  could  fully 

realize  that  the  deliyerer  of  Sikydn  and  Corinth  was 

a  man  utterly  unfit  to  command  an  army  in  the  open 

field. 


First  The  first  official  year  of  Aratos  was  not  to  pass  away 

sWp^of      without  actual  service ;  but  as  yet  it  was  service  of  a  kind 
Aratoa,      which  did  not  reveal  his  deficiencies.     The  two  great 

B.C.  245-  ® 

244.  Greek  Leagues  were  at  war ;  we  know  not  whether  tiie 

quarrel  was  of  older  date  than  the  union  of  Skyon  with 
War  the  Achaian  body,  or  whether  a  feud  between  iEtolia  and 

Achaiaand  Sikydu  had  grown,  now  that  Sikydn  was  Achaian,  into  a 
^tolia.  f^^^  between  iEtolia  and  Achaia.  It  is  certain  that  the 
iEtolians  had  made  an  attempt  upon  Sikydn  in  the  time 
of  the  Tyranny  of  Nikokles ;  Mt  is  certain  that  the  two 
Leagues  were  now  in  such  a  state  of  hostility  that  the 
Achaians  ventured  on  offensive  operations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  One  can  hardly  &ncy  this 
happening  without  previous  iEtolian  incursions  into 
Achaia,  and  the  good  character  which  Aratos  had  already 
won,  as  a  private  horseman  or  as  a  subordinate  officer, 
was  probably  won  in  resisting  some  of  their  plundering 
expeditions.  It  was  more  likely  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other  that  the  MtoHiBSi  League  made  its  famous  agree- 
ment with  Antigonos  for  the  partition  of  the  Achaian 

volaa,  SfToXfios   4v  rats  iirifioXtus,  4p  ^if^ci  S*  od  fitimy  r6  Btof^r,    8i^  Koi 

ToTs  WoKtfliotS  &cl  WOT*  ^¥  CI/X^ffHtfTOS. 

»  Plut.  Ar.  4. 
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territory/    On  the  other  hand  the  League  was  in  alliance  ohaf.  vii. 
with   Alexander,    the    Macedonian    Prince    of   Corinth.  Alliance 
Aratos  had  contemplated  an  attempt  to  driye  out  so  Achaians 
dangerous  a  neighbour,  but  Alexander  seems  to  have  Alexander 
proflTered  his  friendship  to  the  League,*  an  act  which,  of  Cormtlu 
under  such  circumstances,  was  equiyalent  to  throwing  off 
all  allegiance  to  his  royal  uncle.    This  friendly  position 
of  Corinth  must  have  been  a  great  advantage  in  any 
movement  of  the  Achaian  troops  either  by  land  or  sea^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Alexander  on  the  one 
side  or  Antigonos  on  the  other  took  any  active  part  in  the 
war.     This  struggle  was  therefore  more  strictly  a  Social 
War,  a  War  of  the  Leagues,  than  the  later  war  to  which 
the  name  is  usually  confined.     The  belligerents  were  the 
three    Leagues    of  Achaia,    Boeotia,    and    uStolia,   the 
Boeotians  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Achaia 
against  the  common  enemy.     Aratos  crossed  the  Gulf; 
he  ravaged  the  coast,  from  Kalyddn,  the  old  Achaian 
outpost,'  now  again  an  iStolian    city,   to  the  Ozolian 
Lokris,  now  in  willing  or  forced  union  with  the  robber 
Leagua    He  was  then  about  to  march  into  Boeotia  to 
join  his  allies ;  but  the  Boeotarch  Amaiokritos*  did  not  Defeat 
widt  for  him ;  he  engaged  the  JEtoMwoB  at  Chairdneia ;  he  Boeotians 
himself  fell,  and  his  army  was  utterly  defeated.     The 
Boeotians  now  joined  the  iStolian  alliance, '^  and  sank  for 
ever  into  utter  insignificance.     Whether  the  failure  of 
the  intended  meeting  between  the  Achaian  and  Boeotian 
forces  was  the  fault  of  the  Achaian  or  of  the  Boeotian 
commander  does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  ^  but  probably 


>  Pol  ii.  43,  46.   ix.  84.    See  Thirlwall,  viii  116.     Niebuhr  (iii.  282) 
places  it  after  the  deliverance  of  Corinth,  and  Droysen  (ii  887)  later  still. 
«  Plut  At.  18.  *  See  above,  p.  239. 

*  'AfnuSKpiros,  Pol.  zz.  4.    *AfiouiiepiTos,  Pint.  Ar.  16. 
B  See  above,  pp.  182,  343. 

*  Plutarch  says  that  Aratos  iffripmirt  r%s  fU(x^'  (^^'  16).     Polybios, 


at  Chaird- 
neia. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  Aratos  was  thereby  sayed  from  a  defeat  in  his  first  yeti^  of 
command.  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  hia 
characteristic  weakness  so  early  in  his  official  career,  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  history  might  have  been  greatly 
changed. 

The  Achaian  constitution,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
allow  the  immediate  re-election  of  the  General ;  but  after 
Second      the   nccessary  lapse    of   one   year,^  Aratos    was    again 
ship  of      placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.    The  year  of  his  second 
B^a^48.    Generalship  was  one  of  the   most   memorable    in  the 
history  of  the  League.     Four  new  cities,  one  of  them 
the  most  important  point  in  PeloponnSsos,  were  added 
to  the  Achaian  Union.      We  left  the  League  at  war 
with  Antigonos^   and  on  fnendly  terms  with  his  rebel- 
Position  of  lions  vassal  Alexander  of  CorintL     We  know  nothing 
under        of  Alexander's  personal  character  or  of  the  nature  of  his 
Alexander,  gQyenmign^; .  ^j^t  ^e  may  belieye  that  the  rule  of  a  kins- 
man of  the  royal  house,  one  too  who  came  of  a  good  stock, 
the  grandson  of  Krateros  and  Phila^  may  have  been  some 
degrees  less  irksome  than  the  rule  of  mere  local  oppressors 
like  the  Tyrants  of  Sikydn.    However  this  may  be,  Alex- 
ander died  just  at  this  time,  poisoned,  as  some  said,  by 
^dow       ^^^  emissaries  of  Antigonos.     His  widow  Nikaia  succeeded 
Kikaia.      f^  hig  power ;  the  King  of  Macedonia  did  not  scruple  to 
tion^^      make  her  the  victim  of  a  ludicrous  deception,  by  which  he 
^^^^^^  contriyed  to  win  Corinth  for  himself.^    The  enemy  was 

B.C.  244. 

as  Bishop  Tliirlwall  (viiL  117)  says,  clearly  lays  the  blame  on  Amaiokiitos. 
See  his  whole  description,  xx.  4,  5. 

'  Pint  At.  16.  'Eviovr^  S*  S<rr€pov  cZ9i$  crpofrny^^v.  This  is  explained 
by  the  constitutional  passage  in  cap.  24.  Polybios  (ii.  43)  says,  ^yS^ 
tk  ir^ir  iru  ffrpariiyAs  dlp€9€U  r6  ifi^tpor,  that  is,  the  eighth  year  from 
the  deliverance  of  Siky6n. 

•  The  tale  is  well  told  by  Plutarch,  Ar.  17.  It  naturally  moves  the 
indignation  of  the  Macedonian  Droyaen  (ii.  871).  According  to  him  the 
story  comes  from  Phylarchos,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  believed.  Why 
may  not  Phylarchos  have  sometimes  told  the  truth  ?  and  why  may  not  the 
story  have  come  from  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  ? 
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now  brought  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Leagae,  and  Aratos'  chap.  yh. 
own  city  was  the  most  exposed  of  all.     Another  brilliant  Deliver- 
enterprise  of  his  own  peculiar  kind,  a  night-adyenture  Corinth 
as  perilous  as  that  which  had  rescued  Sikyon,  restored  *?ll^^« 

*  •'      '  accession 

Corinth  to  freedom.^     For  the  first  time  for  nearly  a  ^  ^^^ 
hundred  years  the  Corinthians  were  masters  of  their  own  b.c.  243. 
city.^    Aratos  easily  persuaded  them  to  join  the  League ;  ^ 
their  mountain  citadel  now  became  a  Federal  fortress^ 
instead  of  a  stronghold  of  the  oppressor.    The  port  of 
Lechaion  at  once  shared  the  fate  of  the  capital ;  that  of 
Kenchreia  remained  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.' 
So  great  a  success  raised  alike  the  fame  and  the  power  of 
the  Achaians  and  their  General.     Megara  was  occupied  Accession 
by  a  Macedonian  garrison ;  •  its  people  now  revolted,  pro-  Troizl'^'*' 
bably  with  Achaian  help,  and  at  once  joined  the  League,  5!^^^^" 
Within  Peloponn^sos,  the  cities  of  Troiz^n  and  Epidauros' 
followed  their  example.     The  territory  of  the  fifteen  Con- 
federate cities  now  stretched  continuously  from  the  Ionian 
to  the  iEgaean  Sea,  from  Cape  Araxos^to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Argolic  peninsula     The  key  of  Peloponn^sos 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Union — the  fetters  of  Greece* 
were  broken. 

But,  immediately  beyond  the  new  Achaian  frontier, 
two  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Greece  were  still  in 

1  Pint.  Ar.  18-23.  The  tale  is  brilliantly  told  by  the  biographer. 
Cf.  Pol.  ii  43. 

•  Pint.  At.  23.     See  above,  p.  251. 

*  The  scene  in  Plutarch  (c.  23)  is  a  fine  one.  Aratos,  weary  with  his 
night's  labour,  appears  in  the  Corinthian  theatre  leaning  on  his  spear, 
unable  for  a  while  to  speak,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  delivered  people. 
Then,  avworpxyikv  kaur^v  Hu^XBt  xAyov  iHrip  t&v  *'AxM£f  Tp  irp4^ti  irp^ 
voyra  ica2  ifw4ir^urt  rods  KoptyOiovs  'Ax^uobs  y€v4a9at, 

*  Pint  At.  24.     See  above,  p.  310. 

>  It  must  have  been  acquired  soon  after,  as  we  find  it  Achaian  a  few 
years  later.     Pint.  Ar.  29. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  24.  Mc7apcif  &iro0T^irrfS  'AtntySvou  rf  *Apdr<p  wpos40tirro, 
Cf.  PoL  it  43.  '  lb. 

•  Corinth,  Chalkis,  and  Demetrias,  so  called  by  the  last  Philip. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  bondage.  To  wiu  Gorinth^  Athens,  and  Aigos  to  the 
League  in  a  single  year  would  haye  raised  Aratos  to  a 
height  of  glory  which  the  heroes  of  Marathdn  or  Ther- 

Position  of  mopylse  might  have  envied.  Athens^  fallen  as  she  was, 
•  and  Argos.  still  retained  her  great  name  and  the  shadow  of  her 
ancient  freedom,  and  she  was  now  b^inning  to  assume 
the  character  which  she  held  under  her  Roman  lords  as 
the  sacred  city  of  literature  and  philosophy.  How  hi 
this  last  claim  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  Siky6nian  athlete 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  to  win  Athens  to 
the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  was  an  object  on  which  the 
heart  of  Aratos  was  always  strongly  bent  To  Aigos  he 
was  bound  by  still  closer  ties ;  his  youth  had  been  spent 
within  her  walls  ;  her  deliverance  was  the  payment  which 
he  owed  her  for  the  shelter  which  she  had  given  him  in 
the  days  of  his  adversity.^  The  condition  however  of  the 
two  cities  was  different.  Athens  seems  to  have  been  at 
this  moment  in  possession  of  as  much  liberty  and  demo- 
cracy as  was  consistent  with  the  presence  of  Macedonian 
troopS)  not  indeed  in  the  City  itself,  but  in  the  other 

Achaian     fortresses  of  the  Attic  territoiy.'    The  League  was  at  war 

of  Attica,  "^i^b  Macedonia;  and  Attica  was,  under  such  circum- 
stances, clearly  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy's 
country.  Attica  was  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  Archi- 
damos,  invaded  by  a  Peloponnesian  army;  even  the  isle 
of  Salamis,  occupied  as  it  was  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
was  ravaged  by  the  Achaian  troops.  But  Aratos  took 
care  to  show  that  it  was  not  against  Athens,  but  against 
her  oppressors,  that  he  was  warring.  He  released  all 
his  Athenian  prisoners  without  ransom.  This,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was,  according  to  the  received  rules  of 

'  Plut.  Ar.  25.  'Apytlois  ZovKt^ouffip  i.x^6fu%wos  hrtfio  Xcwrcr  ^weAcif 
r<  p  Tvpean^op  tiirtiv  Apiar^/taxov,  "fta  rf  re  ir^A.ci  $p€wn^pta  niw  i\€V$fplap 
dwoioSvtu  iptkoTtfio6fi€Pos  Kot  TOiv  'Axcuots  irposKOfdinu  r^  t^Aif. 

•  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  99,  100. 
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Orecian  warfare,  a  piece  of  extraordinary  favour.     The  omap.  yii. 
ordinary  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  was  to  be  sold  as  slaves ; 
even  to  put  them  to  death,  though  a  rare  and  extreme  act 
of    seyerity,  did  not  actually  yiolate  Greek  International 
Lia^w.'    It  was  not  likely  that  Aratos  should  show  any 
special  harshness  towards  a  people  who  were  enemies  only 
through  their  misfortune ;  but  his  extreme  lenity  might  Vain 
fairly  be  expected  to  call  forth  some  marks  of  Athenian  to  au^h 
gratitude.     Aratos   doubtless   expected   by  this  i^eans^*^^^ 
to  open  negociations  which  might  lead  to  the  union  of  Leagae. 
Athens  with  the  League.^     No  such  result  happened; 
Athens  gave  no  sign.    Fear  of  Antigonos  may  well  have 
been  a  stronger  feeling  than  hope  from  Aratos,  but  this 
was    not  all.     The  Federal  charmer  always  charmed  in 
vain  in  Athenian  ears.     No  Greek  city  ever  needed  the 
help  of  Confederates  more  than  did  Athens  in  the  days  of 
Aratos ;  but  the  Athens  of  the  days    of  Aratos  had, 
unluckily  for  herself,  not  quite  lost  the  memory  of  the 
Athens  of  the  days  of  Perikl6s.     The  once  imperial  city 
could  not  bring  herself  to  give  up  the  shadow  of  her  old 
sovereignty ;  she  could  not  endure  to  see  her  citizens  march 
at  the  bidding  of  a  General  from  Sikydn ;  she  could  not 
endure  to  exchange  absolute  independence  for  a  place  in 
a  Peloponnesian  Assembly  where  the  vote  of  Athens  might 
be  neutralized  by  the  vote  of  Epidauros  or  of  Keryneia.  A 
degrading  subserviency  to  Macedonia  and  Rome,  an  abject 
worship  of  every  foreign  prince  who  would  send  alms  to 
her  coffers^  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  nominal  indepen- 
dence and  a  nominal  Democracy.     Incorporation  with  the 
League  would  have  given  her  the  substance  at  the- expense 
of  the  shadow ;  Athens  would  have  been  once  more  really 
free,  and  the  borders  of  liberated  Greece  would  have  been 

>  See  abore,  p.  58. 

*  Plut.    Ar.    24.      *KOr)vaiots    8i    ro^f    ikvUdipws  i/^KW  6»w  \Arp»if 
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Condition 
of  Argos; 
succession 
of  the 
Ai^isn 
Tyrants. 


B.C.  272. 


Tyranny 
of  Aristo- 
machos 
the  First. 


adyanoed  to  Kithairon  and  Ordpos.  But  tJie  shadow  of 
independence  must  have  been  surrendered,  and  to  that 
shadow  Athens  claye  to  the  hist. 

The  position  of  Argos  was  different  That  famous  dtr 
was  now  ruled  by  a  l^rrant  named  Aristomachos.  iStfaer 
he  had  first  risen  to  power,  or  else  the  character  of  his 
goremment  had  become  more  distinctly  oppressiTe,  since 
the  days  when  Aratos  himself  dwelt  at  Argos  and  tiiere 
organized  his  schemes  for  the  deliyerance  of  Siky6n.  Whes 
Pyrrhos  attacked  Argos,  the  supreme  power  was  disputed 
between  his  partisan  Aristeas  and  Aristippos  a  pardsan 
of  Antigonos,^  But  it  does  not  appear  quite  certain 
whether  Argos  had  been  continuously  ruled  by  l^rrants 
ever  since.*  There  may  have  been  an  interval  of  freedom 
there,  like  that  at  Sikydn  under  Eleinias  and  Timokleidas. 
But  at  any  rate  Argos  was  now  subjected  to  a  grinding 
tyranny  ;  Aristomachos  forbade  the  possession  of  arras  by 
the  citizens  under  heavy  penalties.'  Against  Aristomachos 
Aratos  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ  the  same 
means  of  open  warfare  which  he  had  employed  against 


>  Plut.  Pyrrh.  80. 

*  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  124)  suggests  that  Aristomachos  was  lite  son 
of  Aristippos.  The  order  of  the  names,  Aristippos,  Aristomachos,  Arist- 
ippos, Aristomachos,  certainly  looks  very  like  a  family  saccession,  and 
Phylarchos,  as  quoted  by  Polybios  (ii  60),  distinctly  calls  the  second 
Aristomachos  a  descendant  of  Tyrants  (irc^vic«^f  4k  rvpdmmw).  On  the  other 
hand,  had  Aristippos  the  Second  been  the  son  of  Aristomachos  the  First, 
one  might  have  expected  Plutarch  to  introduce  him  with  some  mention 
of  his  kindred  to  his  predecessor,  and  not  simply  as  a  worse  Tyrant  than 
he  was  (ify^xiar^pot  iKtit^ov  r^pwvot,  Ar.  25).  The  enterprise  of  Aratos 
on  Sikydn  also  seems  to  show  that  Argos  was  free,  or  at  least  not  under 
any  yery  oppressive  or  inquisitorial  goyemment,  in  B.G.  251.  StiU,  if  the 
dynasty  was  a  hereditary  one,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  less 
oppressive  than  the  common  run  of  Tyrannies,  till  the  advance  of  Aratos 
and  the  League  began  to  put  all  Tyrants  on  their  guard.  If  Aristomachos 
had  any  border  feud  with  Nikokl^,  especially  if  he  thought  that  Aratos 
merely  intended  to  substitute  himself  for  Nikokl^  as  Tyrant  of  Siky6a, 
he  might  even  liave  encouraged  his  design. 

»  Plut.  Ai-.  25. 
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Antigonos  and  the  iEtolianB.     He  found  men  in  Argos  ohap.  ni. 
willing  to  take  the  Tyrant's  life,  if  they  could  only  get  Aratos 
swords  to  take  it  with*    The  Qeneral  of  the  Achaians  rages  con- 
pre^ntly  provided  them  with  daggers.    We  must  not  ^^^' 
judge  of  this  action  by  our  modem    English  notions.  ^^^^ 
English  feeling  revolts  against  assassination  under  any 
circumstances.     Sometimes  it  goes  so  far  as  to  see  more 
guilt  in  the  conspirator  who  plots  the  slaughter  of  a  single 
public  enemy  than  in  the  conspirator  who  plots  schemes 
of   treason    which    involve    the    slaughter    of  innocent 
thousands.     Greek  feeling  was  very  different.     The  Ty-  Greek 
rant,  that  is,  the  successful  conspirator,  the  triumphant  lyLits 
plotter  of  a  coup  d'etat,  the  man  who  had  overthrown  T^'J^^^t- 
the  freedom  of  his  country,  who  had  sacrificed  the  pro-  alayers. 
perty,  the  liberty,  and  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was 
looked  on  as  no  longer  a  man  but  a  wild  beast.    He  who 
had  trampled  all  Law  under  his  feet,  whose  power  rested 
whoUy  on  the  destruction  of  Law,  had  no  claim  to  the 
protection  of  Law  in  his  own  person.     As  his  hand  was 
agamst  eveiy  man,  so  every  man's  hand  might  righteously 
be  against  him.    Against  a  criminal  who,  by  the  very 
greatness  of  his  crimes^  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  justice,  eveiy  citizen  was  entitled  to  act  as  at 
once  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner.    As  Tyranny  was 
the  greatest  of  crimes,  if  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
it  involved  all  other  crimes,^  so  the  slaying  of  a  Tyrant 
was  looked  on  as  the  noblest  of  human  actions.'    The 

'  Pol.  ii.  60.  Al^r^  yhp  ra^pofia  {ri  r^peavos]  wtpi^x^t  Ti)r  ifftfi€0r(iTriy 
fft^offtp,  Kcd  iriffaa  tr^puiXri^  riu  ip  dpBpvSvois  iHiKias  «ca2  trapavoidas. 

*  Mr.  Grote  (iii.  87)  has  collected  some  pf  the  most  important  passages 
beariDg  on  Greek  feeling  towards  Tyrannicide.  So  also  Isokrat^  (ir«p2 
E(f>.  Ill),  r£v  fikv  yikp  dpx^*'^^^  fpyav  i<rr\  rols  dpxofidpovs  rais  (k&tuv 
^tfuXtiais  iroifip  t^ZtufiopfOT^povSf  ro7t  8^  rvpdypots  i9os  KoOion/iKt  roit 
rw  iX^MV  ir6pois  xal  koko^s  whois  i}5oKif  trvtpouriKvd^up,  aydytni  5i  rods 
roioi/hots  $pyois  hrtx^ipovvTas  rupaypuccus  koI  reus  crvfx^opats  irfpnriitrtip, 
Kol  touah-a  wda-x^^p  old  irep  SLp  ical  rods  SlWovs  9pdfrcfa't'  So  also  Polybios, 
11.  56.     ica2  ^i)if  r6  yt  robs  woXiras  Airoiertiyp^pai  fUyurrop  iff4firifM  rlBercu 
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CHAP.  v]i«  Tyrannicide,  the  man  who  had  broken  the  yoke,  who  had 
jeoparded  his  life  to  free  his  country,  who  had  abolished 
the  dominion  of  force  and  had  brought  back  the  dominion 
of  Law,  received  honours  among  the  foremost  benefactors 
of  mankind.  In  such  a  cause  the  ties  of  blood  went  for 
nothing ;  the  rights  of  a  man's  kindred  weighed  as  nothing 
against  the  wrongs  of  his  country ;  Timoleon  himself  the 
purest  of  heroes,  the  deliverer  of  Corinth  and  the  deliverer 
of  Syracuse,  scrupled  not  to  slay  the  brother  who  held  his 
native  city  in  bondage.^  The  glory  of  the  deed  admitted 
of  no  doubt  or  controversy;  Tyrannicide  was  as  un- 
doubtingly  inscribed  on  the  list  of  Hellenic  virtues  as 
Tyranny  wag  inscribed  on  the  list  of  HeUenic  crimes. 
The  Tyrant-slayer  had  votes  passed  in  his  honour  by  free 
commonwealths ;  philosophers  argued,  and  rhetoricians  de- 
claimed, in  his  praise  ;  poets  twined  their  choicest  wreaths 
of  song  upon  his  brow ;  men  sang  his  praises  at  their 
festal  banquets,  and,  in  their  brightest  pictures  of  another 
world,  they  spake  of  him  as  dwelling  in  the  happy  island 
among  the  heroes  and  demigods  of  old     Englishmen 

Koi  fwyiar«»p  i^toy  irporrifAmp'  Kcdroi  7c  irpo^aims  6  iikp  rdp  xA^mfr  H 
fotxoy  iiroicTMiyas  dS^s  4irriy,  6  Bh  r6y  "wpMrriv  ^  ripaypow  rqtmpHy 
[rmmy"]  jcol  irpotip^iaa  rvyxdi^i  Topck  iraffi».  lb.  60.  oM^  *Ajrrty69^  wpof 
aitr4ov  oW  'Apdrw  irapayofday,  Sri  Xafioirrts  Kterd  v6h9fioy  Hwox^ipufy  r^payyov 
ffrp€fi\ti(rayT€s  dwtKTtway,  Zv  yt  teal  icar'  ain^y  ti)v  tlpi^ytiv  rots  daf^Xwci 
iral  TifjMinitrafiiyois  fweuyos  Ktd  rifi^  <rvvc{i}«coAoi;9ci  irapd  roit  6p$Qs  Xayi- 
CofUyois.  Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  last  passage.  Polybios  goes 
beyond  all  ordinary  Greek  feeling  in  justifying  torture  as  applied  to 
a  captive  Tyrant ;  he  also  recognizes  in  the  King  Antigonos  as  much 
right  to  chastise  a  Tyrant  as  in  Aratos  himself.  The  facts  of  the  case 
will  be  considered  hereafter. 

^  The  debates  held  at  the  time  on  the  conduct  of  Timoledn  (Plut.  Tim. 
5-7)  are  among  the  most  instructive  pieces  of  evidence  on  the  subject 
Men  doubted  whether  Timoledn  was  a  fratricide  or  a  Tyrannicide  ;  that  is, 
they  doubted  whether  he  had  killed  Timophan^  from  patriotic  motives 
or  to  gratify  a  private  grudge ;  but  no  one  doubted  that,  if  he  did  kill 
him  from  patriotic  motives,  the  deed  was  praiseworthy.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  Timoledn  could  not  bring  himself  to  kUl  his  brother  with  his 
own  hand  (ib.  4). 
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cannot  enter  into  the   feelings  mth  which  the  Greek  chap.  yii. 
looked  upon  the  Tyrant-slayer,  because  Englishmen  have  The  Greek 
never  in  any  age  known  the  full  bitterness  of  Tyranny,  telligibie 
We  have  had  our  oppressors  and  unrighteous  rulers,  our  ^e^  be^^ 
evil  Kings  and  their  evil  Ministers,  but  we  have  never  ca^s® 
seen  a  power  which  wholly  rested  on  the  utter  trampling  circum- 
down  of  law  and  right    We  have  seen  bad  laws  and  un-  EngUsh^ 
just  judgements,  we  have  seen  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  ^^^^^ry- 
but  no  age  of  English  history  ever  beheld  a  Government 
which  was  founded  solely  on  peijuiy  and  massacre.    The 
nation  has  always  had  strength  to  resist  by  the  might  either 
of  reason  or  of  armed  forca    Our  oppressors  have  been 
overthrown  in  peaceful  debate,  or  they  have  been  smitten 
to  the  earth  upon  the  open  field  of  battle.    They  have 
been  sent  to  the  block  by  sentences,  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  unjust,  sometimes,  it  may  be,  illegal,  but  which  still, 
by  the  very  form  of  a  judicial  process,  showed  that  the 
dominion  of  Law  had  not  utterly  passed  away.    Kings 
and  rulers  have  indeed  died  by  private  murder,  but  such 
murder  has  always  been  a  base  and  needless  crime,  con- 
demned by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation*  No  English 
Doctor  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  would  have  ventured,  as 
was  done  in  contemporary  France,  to  defend  one  of  the  a.d.  1408. 
basest  assassinations  on  record  by  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  the  lawfulness  of  slaying  Tyrant&^    Once  only,  when 
a  power,  illegal  indeed  and  founded  on  force,  but  neither 
d^rading  nor  practically  oppressive,  showed  some  faint 
likeness  to  the  Tyrannies  of  earlier  and  of  later  days,  did 

^  When  Lewis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  murdered  in  1407  by  John  the 
Fearless,  Duke  of  Borgondy,  the  act  was  defended  in  an  elaborate  dis- 
course by  John  Petit,  a  theologian,  who  lays  down  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  Tyrannicide,  and  justifies  it  by  many  examples,  most  of  them  very 
little  to  the  purpose.  See  the  whole  speech  in  Monstrelet,  cap.  89, 
p.  35,  ed.  1595.  Cf.  Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  A.  1407.  p.  191.  ed. 
1653.  Certainly  the  likeness  between  Duke  John  and  Timolete  is  not 
striking. 
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CHAP.  VII. 
A.D.  1651. 


In  the 
estimate 
of  their 
own  time 
the  Ar- 
geian  con- 
spiraton 
were 
praise- 
worthy, 
Aratos 
not  80. 


EngliBhmen  ever  yenture  to  mamtain  the  thesis  that  there 
are  times  when  Killing  is  no  Murder/  With  the  feelings 
naturally  produced  by  such  a  past  history  as  this,  if  our 
sympathy  does  not  Ue  absolutely  with  the  Tyrant,  it  lies 
strongly  against  the  Tyrant-slayer.  When  seen  through 
the  mist  of  ages  we  do  not  refuse  him  a  kind  of  reyerence; 
we  respect  the  names  of  Ehud,  of  Brutus,  and  of  William 
Tell;*  but  we  shrink  from  him  as  an  assassin  when  he 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  man  of  our  own  age.  We  must 
learn  to  put  aside  a  morality  which  arises  mainly  from  the 
conditions  of  our  own  past  history,  if  we  wish  to  judge 
aright  of  a  Greek  of  the  days  of  Aratos.  That  the 
slaughter  of  Aristomachos  at  the  hands  of  any  eitizen  of 
Argos  would  have  been  a  virtuous  and  noble  action  no 
Greek  politician  or  moralist  could  have  doubted  for  a 
moment  Whether  Aratos  was  justified  in  haying  any 
hand  in  such  a  transaction  is  quite  another  matter.  Aratos 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  commonwealth  with  which 
Aristomachos  was  not  at  war,  and  to  which  apparently 
he  had  done  no  injury.  And,  if  he  had  been  at  war 
with  the  League,  the  assassination  of  an  open  enemy  was 


1  The  famous  pamphlet  bearing  this  title  is  well  known.  In  1662  we 
find  a  Captain  Thomas  Gardiner  petitioning  Charles  the  Second  *'for 
relief ; "  besides  his  services  in  the  Civil  War,  he  pleads  as  a  title  to 
the  King's  bounty  that  he  ''in  1667,  intended  an  attempt  on  CromweU» 
but  was  taken  in  the  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court  with  two  loaded  pistols 
and  a  dagger,  kept  12  months  a  prisoner,  and  only  failed  to  be  sentenced 
to  death  by  want  of  evidence  on  the  trial"  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
1661-2,  p.  628.  We  may  doubt  whether  Aristomachos  and  Aiistippos 
let  conspirators  go  so  easUy. 

*  I  trust  to  have  a  more  fitting  opportunity  for  discussing  the  story  of 
the  first  deliverance  of  Switzerland.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that,  in 
the  tale  as  commonly  told,  the  old  Swiss  Revolution  appears  as  one  of 
the  purest  of  all  Revolutions ;  there  is  only  one  act  which  the  most  rigid 
moralist  could  denounce  as  a  crime,  namely  the  slaughter  of  Geesler  by 
William  TelL  Now,  strange  to  say,  this  one  doubtful  action  is  the  one 
feature  of  the  tale  which  has  permanently  fixed  itself  in  popular  memory  ; 
and  it  is  never  spoken  of  without  admiration. 
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deemed  as  odious  in  Greek  war&re  as  it  is  deemed  now ;  chap.  vit. 
AratoB  would  never  have  thought  of  employing  assassins 
against  the  General  of  the  JStolians  or  even  against  the 
King  of  Macedonia.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying 
that,  however  praiseworthy  the  slaying  of  Aristomachos 
might  be  in  an  oppressed  Argeian^  it  in  no  way  became 
the  President  of  the  Achaian  League  to  encourage  plots 
against  his  life.  But  in  the  mind  of  Aratos  the  hatred  of 
Tyrants  had  become  a  kind  of  passion,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  often  forgot  the  dictates  both  of  honour,  and 
of  prudence.  And  Argos  was  all  but  his  native  city :  Aratos* 
there  he  had  spent  his  youth ;  thence  he  had  gone  forth  position 
to  his  great  work ;  the  freedom  of  Argos  was  as  dear  to  ^^d  [^' 
his  heart  as  the  freedom  of  Sikydn,  and  he  felt  towards  Argos. 
a  Tyrant  of  Argos  all  the  intensity  of  hate  which  would 
glow  in  the  bosom  of  a  native  Argeian.  In  his  eyes  the 
Argeian  Tyrant  was  not  a  mere  foreign  power,  a  national 
rival,  capable  either  of  honourable  peace  or  of  honourable 
war ;  he  was  a  common  enemy  of  mankind,  against  whom 
all  means  were  lawful;  he  might  be  picked  off  from 
behind  a  tree  or  ensnared  in  a  pitfall,  with  as  good  a 
conscience  as  men  would  pick  off  or  ensnare  a  wolf  or 
a  tiger.  Antigonos  was  a  King,  an  enemy,  not  always, 
it  may  be,  a  very  scrupulous  or  honourable  enemy;  but 
he  was  still  an  enemy,  entitled  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  nations.  Let  him  only 
keep  within  his  own  realm,  and  nothing  hindered  him 
from  being  the  friend,  or  even  the  ally,  of  the  Achaian 
commonwealth.  Alexander  of  Corinth,  a  Prince  and 
a  Macedonian  like  himself,  and  the  immediate  ruler  of 
a  Grecian  city,  had  not  been  deemed  unworthy  of  the 
closest  friendship  of  the  League.  Towards  the  Mace- 
donian King  of  Egypt  Aratos  and  his  countrymen  were 
only  too  lavish  of  their  honours.  But  the  Tjrrant  of  Argos 
could,  in  the  eyes  of  Aratos,  never  be  an  ally,  a  friend, 

c  c 
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CHAP.  TIL  or  eyen  an  honourable  enemy.     No  Law  of  Nations  conid 

protect  him  whose  yery  existence  was  the  contradiction 

of  all  Law.     With  him  short  rede  was  good  rede ;  the 

only  question  was  how  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  with 

the  least  cost  of  time  and  trouble*     Aratos^  with  these 

feelings,  mingled  without  scruple  in  all  the  Aigeian  plots 

against    Aristomachos.      Those    plots    &iled;    the    caa- 

Death  of    spirators  quarrelled  and  denounced  one  another.     Soon 

mtJioB      ftfl^i*  indeed  Aristomachos  was  killed  by  his  own  slayes, 

the  First;  ^^^j   Argos   wss   uot  dcllyered      In  his  stead  arose  a 

saccession  ^ 

of  Ariat-    second  Aristippos,  a  l^rant,  we  are  told,  yet  more  cruel 

i£oond.      than  himself.^    Aratos  seized,  as  he  thought,  the  fayour- 

able  moment     He  entered  Argolis  with  such  Achaian 

troops  as  he  could  collect  at  so  short  a  warning,  hoping 

that  the  Argeians  themselyes  would  at  once  rise  and  join 

Vain         him.    But  Tyranny  had  done  its  work,  the  worst  of  all 

of  AnSoe   1*8  ^vil  works ;  men's  hearts  were  bowed  down  by  op- 

on  Argo0.  p]-ession,  and  they  had  not  courage  to  meet  the  deliyerer. 

Aratos  was  of  course  in  no  position  to  undertake  the 

conquest  of  Argos  with  his  hurried  leyies,  raised  probably 

without  any  formal  authority  from  the  Achaian  Assembly. 

He  retired ;  had  he  succeeded,  the  technical  error  in  his 

proceedings  would  doubtless  haye  been  foigiyen,  and  the 

deliyerance    of  Argos    would   haye    been   reckoned   as 

/*  glorious  as  the  deliyerance  of  Corinth.     As  it  was,  he 

'  earned  only  the  questionable  reputation  of  haying  led 

the  Achaian  troops  against  a  city  with  which  the 
Aehdan  League  was  not  at  war."  This  breach  of  in- 
ternational right  was  referred,  according  to  a  custom 
not  uncommon  in  Greece,  to  the  arbitration  of  a  friendly 
city.    Aristippos  pleaded  his  cause  before  a  Mantineian 

1  Plat.  Ar.  25.    See  above,  p.  880. 

■  lb.  T»p  9h  iroXXMy  [rwy  *Afiy€U»p]  4^  9iA  r^w  &w^$€uaf  i$€XoMXmt 
4xiyT99¥,  iral  fOf^Mrif  d^urrc^^rov  vpds  cair^v^  daf€X«fy^ff*i^  $yKXi9fim,  Jnrrc- 
CKtvttKfAt  rois  'Axautis  nit  ip  «2pifyp  wtfAf/ior  ^wr^yox^t' 
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tribunal  ;*   Aratos,  who  did  not  appear^  was  condemned  chap.  vn. 
to  a  small  iSne.    The  condemnation  shows  that  the  Man-  Suit  at 
tineian  judges  appreciated  the  formal  wrong   of  which  between 
AratoB  had  been  guilty ;  the  insignificant  amount  of  the  ^[^d^e^ 
penalty  showed  equally  that  they  appreciated  the  cir-L««»«- 
cumstances  and  motives  which  extenuated  his  conduct 


It  would  seem  also  to  have  been  during  this  second  Ptolemy 
Generalship  of  Aratos,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphos^  hitherto  phos  be- 
the  aUy  of  Aratoa  and  of  Sikydn,  was  preyaQed  on  by  him  ^^J^^ 
to  become  the  ally  of  the  Achaian  League.     The  King  L^^guo* 
was,  in  return,  inyested  with  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Achaian  forces  by  land  and  sea.*    The  title  and  office 
were  of  course  purely  honorary ;  the  only  way  in  which 
Ptolemy  could  really  help  his  Greek  friends  was  by  sub- 
sidies in  money.    We  have  seen  how  efficacious  his  aid  in 
that  way  had  been  in  the  local  afiairs  of  Sikydn.    Either 
then  or  now  Aratos  accepted  a  yearly  pension  of  six 
talents  from  the  King.'    This  has  an  ill  look;  but  the 


^  We  must  sappose  (see  Thirlwall,  viiL  126)  some  treaty  or  agreement, 
general  or  special,  by  which  the  Mantineians  were  recognized  as  arbiters 
between  Argos  and  the  Leagae.  The  way  in  which  Plutarch  tells  the 
story  impUes  that,  though  Aratos  did  not  appear,  the  League  did  not  at 
all  decline  the  authority  of  the  judges.  The  suit  too  was  against  the 
League,  though  the  sentence  was  against  Aratos  personally.  (Plut.  Ar. 
25.  lIkhv  itrxop  [o/  'Axcuol]  M  roir^  irap^  MoKriycvcriv,  Ijp  'Apdrov 
fii)  irapStrros  'Aplffrtvwos  cIAc  9uiKt»p  Ktd  lumv  irifA-^Bii  rptJueoyra.)  This 
seems  to  show  that  Aratos  had  acted  without  due  authority  from  the 
League.  Schorn's  (p.  94)  wild  notion  that  the  tribunal  here  spoken  of 
was  a  Macedonian  court  to  which  all  the  Peloponnesian  Tyrants  held 
themselves  responsible,  is  weU  refuted  by  Droysen  (ii.  899).  Aristippos 
might  accuse  before  such  a  court,  but  neither  the  Achaian  League  nor 
any  Achaian  citizen  would  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction ;  indeed  one  can 
hardly  fancy  Aristippos  being  so  foolish  as  to  accuse  Achaians  before  it. 
What  the  story  does  prove  is  that  Mantineia,  in  b.o.  248,  was  independent, 
and  neither  Achaian,  ^tolian,  nor  Macedonian. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  24.  TlroKtfuuov  8^  a^fifMxow  iwohiffw  [6  "Afwror]  r&y 
'AxBumy  ifY^fwtday  Ix^'^a  vo\4/iov  ko*  kqtA  y^y  koI  ictirJL  $d\atr(ray. 

'  See  above,  p.  870. 

C  C  2 
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Aratofi* 
pension 
H'om 
Ptolemy. 


Survey 
of  the 
first  two 
Oeneial- 
shipsof 
Aiatoe. 


only  real  evil  was  the  habit  of  looking  to  Kings  at  alL 
Six  talents  a  year  could  never  have  been  meant  as  a  bribe 
to  the  man  who  had  spent  sixty  to  achieve  the  deliverance 
of  CorintL  The  interests  of  Ptolemy,  of  Aratos,  and  of 
the  Leagae  were  all  the  same ;  the  pension  was  simply  a 
sum  placed  at  the  personal  disposal  of  Aratos  for  the 
common  good  of  alL 

In  these  two  years  of  office  the  League  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  testing  the  character  of  its  new  chief 
The  events  of  the  first  two  Presidencies  of  Aratos  brought 
into  full  light  all  his  great  qualities  and  many  of  his 
defects.  He  had  abundantly  displayed  his  zeal  for  the 
League  and  for  Greek  freedom  in  general,  his  liberality 
and  self-devotion,  his  skill  and  daring  in  war&re  of  a  par- 
ticular kind.  He  must  also  have  shown,  although,  except 
the  scene  in  the  Corinthian  theatre,  no  details  are  pre- 
served to  us,  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  powers  of  the 
highest  order.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  shown  that  his 
zeal  against  Tyranny  could  sometimes  carry  him  too  far, 
and  could  place  both  himself  and  the  League  in  positions 
not  altogether  honourable.  He  had  also  set  the  first 
example  of  that  fatal  habit  of  looking  to  foreign  help, 
which,  in  such  an  age,  was  possibly  excusable,  but  which 
in  the  end  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  to  his  country. 
His  two  greatest  defects  did  not  as  yet  appear.  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  his  marvellous  gift  of  losing 
pitched  battles,  because,  the  only  time  when  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought^  he  came  too  late  to  join  in  it  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  his  incapacity  to  endure  a 
political  rival,  because  no  political  rival  had  as  yet  ap- 
peared. His  administration  had  not  been  crowned  with 
perfect  success,  but  on  the  whole  it  had  been  glorious. 
Macedonia  had  become  an  open  enemy ;  but  the  wealth, 
if  not  the  strength,  of  Egypt  had  been  won  to  the  side  of 
the  League.     The  alliance  of  Boeotia  had  been  lost ;  but 
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rroizen,  Epidauros^  Megara,  aboye  all  Corinth,  had  been  chap.  yii. 
ncorporated  with  the  Achaian  body.     Aratos  had  taught 
.^tolia  and  Macedonia  that  the  new  power  could  yenture 
to  strike  at  both  of  them  on  their  own  ground.     His 
L*ainpaign  in  Attica  had  utterly  failed  of  its  ulterior  diplo^ 
matic  object,  but,  as  a  campaign,  it  was  successful,  if  not 
specially  glorious.     His  only  total  failure  was  the  unlucky 
attempt  on  Argos.    On  the  whole,  the  League  found  itself, 
under  his  guidance,  raised  to  a  height  of  power  and  repu- 
tation which,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  neyer  dreamed  of. 
The  local  Union  of  Achaia,  aiming  at  nothing  beyond  its 
own  independence,  had  grown  into  a  great  Pan-hellenic 
power,  the  centre  of  Grecian  freedom,  the  foe  of  Tyrants 
and  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed     No  wonder  that  the 
author  of  such  a  change  won  and  kept  the  boundless 
confidence  of  the  whole  League ;  that  he  was  elected  to 
the  supreme  magistracy  as  often  as  the  Law  allowed ;  and 
that,  eyen  when  out  of  office,  he  still  guided  the  councils 
of  the  republic,  and  that  the  actual  holder  of  the  highest 
office  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  his  yicegerent. 

The  eyents  of  these  important  years  clearly  show  how  lilustra- 
«^eat  and  important  was  the  office  of  the  Federal  chief  in  Achaian 
the  Achaian  constitution.    Aratos  seems  to  do  eyerything ;  ^o^^^^' 
the  Achaian  people  seem  to  do  nothing.    Doubtless  this  PjJed  ^y 
appearance  arises  in  a  great  degree  from  the  form  in  which  year^ 
our  information  as  to  these  years  has  come  down  to  us. 
What  we  know  comes  from  the  brief  sketch  of  Polybios 
and  from  the  Life  of   Aratos   by  Hutarch.    But  this 
is  not  alL     In  the  analogous    sketch    by  Thucydides, 
and  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Perikles,  the  Athenian  People 
are  not  thus  oyershadowed  by  their  leader.   The  difference 
arises  mainly  from  the  difference  between  Athenian  and 
Achaian    Democracy,    and    especially  from   the    totally 
different  x>osition  in  which  each  placed  its  first  citizen. 
Periklte   was   practically   the   master  of  the  Athenian 
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oHAP.  Yii.  Assembly,  because  that  Assembly  habitiuJly  voted  as  he 
counselled  it   Legally  he  was  the  serrant  of  the  AssemblT, 
bound  to  cany  out  whatever  the  Sovereign  People  had 
decreed.    Aratos  was  practically  as  great  as  Perikl^  and 
he  was  legally  much  greater.     It  was  the  Assembly  which 
Great         determined  war  and  peace ;  but  the  whole  plan  of  eveiy 
^^h"       campaign,  where  he  would  go  and  where  he  would  not  go, 
c^^      was  the  General's  own  affair.   It  is  clear  also  that  the  details 
of  diplomatic  proceedings  were  left  to  his  discretion,  at 
most  after  conference  with  his  Cabinet  Council     It  is  eri- 
dent  that  many  of  the  things  done  and  attempted  by  Aiatos 
during  these  two  years  could  not 'possibly  have  been 
debated  beforehand  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  or  even  in 
the  Federal  Senate.    Achaia  was  at  war  with  Antigonos ; 
Antigonos  held  Corinth ;  whether  to  make  a  night-attack 
on  Corinth  or  to  forbear  was  a  question  for  the  General  to 
settle  on  his  own  responsibility.    That  responsibility,  like 
that  of  a  modem  Minister,  came  after  the  fiEUst     These 
great  powers  vested  in  a  single  man  undoubtedly  tended 
to  give  the  policy  of  the  League  a  character  of  unity  and 
consistency,   above   all    of  secrecy,  where   secrecy  was 
needed,  which  could  not  possibly  exist  under  the  older 
form  of  Democracy.    On  the  other  hand,  an  officer  holding 
such  great  powers  was  exposed,  almost  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  to  a  constant  temptation  to  overstep  them.  The 
invasion  of  Argos,  if  not  a  crime,  was  certainly  a  blunder ; 
but  it  was  a  blunder  which  no  Athenian  General  could 
ever  have  been  tempted  to  make. 

§  2.  From  the  Deliverance  of  Corinth  to  the 
Annexation  of  Argos. 

B.C.  243—228. 

Aratos  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  permanent  chief 
of  the  League.     He  filled  the  highest  magistracy  in  alter- 
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nate  jears^  and,  even  when  out  of  office,  he  was  still  ohap.  vh. 
practicallj  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  commonwealth.     In  Tbird 
his  third  year  of  office  we  find  the  League  still  at  war  with  ghip^of ' 
iBtolia,  but  now  in  close  alliance  with  Sparta.    Agis  was  ^^^ 
now  one  of  the  Spartan  Kings,  Agis  the  pure  enthusiast  King  Agia. 
and  the  spotless  martyr,  who  perished  in  a  cause  than  which 
none  could  be  either  nobler  or  more  hopeless,  the  attempt 
to  restore  a  corrupted  commonwealth  to  the  yirtue  and 
simplicity  of  times  long  gone  by.     His  whole  career  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  pieces  of  later  Qrecian  history ; 
but  bis  attempts  at  reform,  his  selfish  adyersaries  and  his 
no  less  selfish  friends,  the  beautiful  pictures  of  his  domestic 
life,  of  his  self-sacrifice  and  his  martyrdom,  do  not  directly 
bear  on  the  history  of  Achaian  Federalisnu    It  is  enough  Relations 
for  our  purpose  that  Sparta  and  the  League  were  now  League 
closely  allied,  that  the  iEtolians  were  expected  to  enter  g^^^^ 
PeloponnSsos  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and  that  Agis  ap- 
peared at  Corinth  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedsemonian  con- 
tingent.^    The  two  allied  commanders  were  singularly 

1  Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  these  times  know  well  that 
the  circumstances  of  this  war  are  involyed  in  much  confusion.  According 
to  Pausanias  (ii.  8.  5)  the  League  was,  some  time  or  other,  at  war  with 
Agis,  |Who  took  Fell^nd,  and  was  driven  out  by  Aratos.  This  account 
Droysen  (ii  880)  adopts,  and  supposes  that  the  alliance  between  Sparta 
and  the  League  was  concluded  after  this  campaign,  because  the  Lace- 
daemonians, in  Pausanias,  depart  i^6<nrotf9oi,  Pausanias  also  elsewhere  (viii. 
10.  5 — 8  ;  27. 13, 14)  tells  us  of  a  siege  of  Megalopolis  by  Agis,  and  also  of 
a  pitched  battle  near  Mantineia,  in  which  Aratos  and  Lydiadas  command 
the  Achaians,  and  in  which  Agis  is  killed  !  This  tale  is  utterly  absurd ; 
all  the  world  knows  that  Agis  was  not  killed  in  any  battle  at  Mantineia 
or  anywhere  else.  The  whole  question  has  been  thoroughly  sifted  by 
Manso  (Sparta,  iii.  2.  123),  who  is  confirmed  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii. 
127, 148).  The  supposed  capture  of  Pellenfi  by  Agis  is  a  stupid  perversion 
of  the  real  capture  of  PellSn^  which  will  presently  be  mentioned.  His 
imagiDary  ArlriuWtLn  campaign  comes  from  a  confusion  between  this  Agis  and 
his  predecessor  of  the  same  name  in  the  century  before  (see  above,  p.  242), 
who  really  besieged  Megalopolis  and  fell  in  battle  near  Mantineia. 
I  might  add  that  the  details  of  the  battle  in  Pausanias  seem  to  be  a 
mixture  of  those  of  the  battle  last  mentioned  and  of  those  of  the  battle 
of  Ladokeia,  to  be  hereafter  spoken  of,  where  Aratos  and  Lydiadas  did 
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CHAP.  Til.  contrasted.  Agis  was  a  hereditary  King  yet  he  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  reyolutionist ;  Aratos  was  a  republican 
chief,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Tyrants^  and  no  loyer  of  Kings, 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  politician  essentially  coa- 
serratiye  and  aristocratic/  Both  were  reformers;  the 
reforms  of  both  consisted  in  restoration  not  in  innoyatioi, 
but  while  Aratos  aimed  at,  and  succeeded  in,  possible 
political  reforms,  Agis  dreamed  of  sodal  changes,  the 
restoration  of  a  past  state  of  things,  which  it  was  as 
hopeless  to  attempt  as  to  turn  back  the  planets  in  their 
courses.  Both  were  young — ^Aratos  was  still  only  thirty — 
but  Aratos,  eyen  ten  years  before,  had  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders,  while  Agis  had  all  the  best  qualities  of  youth, 
its  hopefulness,  its  daring,  its  pure  and  unselfish  enthu- 
siasuL  One  is  tempted  to  belieye  that  Aratos  looked  on 
Agis  as  a  hare-brained  fanatic,  and  that  Agis  looked  on 
Aratos  as  a  cold-blooded  diplomatist^  intriguing,  disin- 
genuous, and  cowardly.  The  gallant  young  King  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  win  credit  for  himself  and  his  army; 
miUtary  renown  would  be  of  all  things  the  most  yaluable 
towards  his  ulterior  objects  at  home ;  to  his  Spartan  heart 
war  meant  yictory  or  death  in  the  open  field ;  schemes^ 
surprises,  night-cuiyentures,  were  not  his  element ;  aboye 


command  against  a  Spartan  King,  though  that  King  was  not  Agis  bat 
Kleomen^s. 

There  is  also  a  story,  alluded  to  more  than  once,  hut  never  directly 
narrated,  both  by  Polybios  and  by  Plutarch  (Pol.  It.  84.  ix.  84.  Pint 
Kleom.  18),  about  a  great  iEtolian  inroad  into  Lakonla,  in  which  the 
plunderers  carried  off  a  wonderful  amount  both  of  spoil  and  captives. 
No  date  is  given ;  Schom  (p.  91)  and  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii  135)  place 
it  later  than  this.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  tempting  to  put  it,  with 
Droysen  (ii.  387),  about  this  time.  It  seems  tx)  agree  well  with  a  time 
when  Sparta  and  Achaia  are  allied  against  ^tolia.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  things  which  make  us  wish  that  Pol3'bios  had  begun  his  detailed 
history  earlier. 

^  I  have  already  often  shown  that  the  Achaian  Democracy  was  practi- 
cally an  Aristocracy  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  an  dpurroKpvria  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  6\iyupxici, 
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all,  if  Lakonia  had  just  before  been  pitilessly  ravaged  by  ohap.  yii. 
these  very  iEtolians,  every  feeling  of  honour  and  revenge  pifference 
led  him  to  wish  for  a  decisive  action.     Aratos,  on  the  plans  for 
other  hand,  looked  on  a  battle  as  the  last  resource  of  an  pajg^' 
ignorant  general;  he  had  never  fought  a  pitched  battle 
yet,  and  he  was  not  going  to  fight  one  now  to  please  the 
young  man  from  Lacedsemon.     Let  the  iEtolians  come ; 
the  harvest  was  gathered  in ;  the  country  people  might 
take  refuge  in  the  towns  till  the  storm  had  passed  by ;  the 
enemy  could  not  do  so  much  damage  in  a  passage  through 
Achaia  as  they  would  do  if  they  won  a  battle  at  Corinth/ 
Agis,  unconvinced^  yielded  to  the  superior  authority  of  the 
Achaian  General,"  and,  soon  after,  for  some  reason  orAgjs 

retires. 

other,  he  and  his  army  retired.'    The  common  feeling  of 
the  Achaian  army  was  strongly  with  Agis.     Aratos  had  to 
bear  many  bitter  reproaches  on  his  supposed  weakness 
and  cowardice.^   But  military  and  constitutional  discipline 
prevailed ;  the  chief  of  the  League  was  obeyed.    The  Capture 
iEtolians  passed  the  Isthmus  undisturbed;  they  passed ^ve^'of 
through  the  Sikyonian  territory ;   they  entered  the  old  ^^^^ 
Achaian  land ;  they  burst  on  the  city  of  Pell^nS,  took  it, 


1  Here  Plutarch  definitely  quotes  the  Memoirs  of  Aratoe.  (Agis,  15.) 
fU\rw9  ilywrOf  roi^s  KOfrroi^s  0%*^^  ^fTorrcu  ovyKtKofAurfUwtnf  rw  ytmprjftiv, 
iraptKO^itf  rods  woXtfiiovs  4  f^XV  SioiciySvycvdrcu  vcpi  rwr  i\»p, 

*  lb.  "E^  [6  ''A715]  .  .  .  'woi'^fftiv  r6  9okov¥  'Apdr^,  leai  yiip  vft€ff- 
$irtp6v  T^  cTyoi  koX  vrparffyuy  *Axcu£y,  oh  o^x^  vporrd^ttv  oHV  il^ar4fiMyoSf 
dXXd  over  par  €v<r6fji€Pos  if  jcoi  koI  fio7i$^a'»y. 

s  Aratos  dismissed  them — roi)f  ovyLiJu&xovs  iiraipiiras  9m^K9  (ib.).  But 
wliy  t  Droysen  (ii.  890)  makes  Aratos  afraid  of  the  reTolutionary  prin- 
ciples of  his  allies.  This  is  quite  possible ;  but  it  seems  simpler  to  suppose 
with  Bishop  Thirlwall  (yiiL  128)  that  Agis,  '*  considering  his  presence 
useless  if  no  battle  was  to  be  fought,"  ''requested  leave  to  withdraw," 
and  received  it. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  31.  II0AX&  fth^  dvtihi,  iroWii  V  tls  ftaXeutUuf  Ktd  AroXftltuf 
(TKwfjifUkra  KoX  x^**'^^f^'^  vvofitiyas  od  vpo^Kairo  rhy  rov  ovful>4poyros  \oyur» 
ft/^y  diet  r6  ^y6fA€yoy  alaxp^v.  How  differently  would  Plutarch  have  had 
to  write  if  the  policy  of  Aratos  had  failed  ;  lUKiwy  UpoiaiMs  tvrX  /itrA 
ri  rforyfiarsu 
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CHAP.  vii.  fell  to  plundering^  and  were  scattered  about  the  town, 
fighting  with  one  another  and  carrying  off  the  spoil  and 
the  women.  ^    This  was  doubtless  the  moment  for  which 
Aratos  had  waited ;  in  a  surprise  he  was  as  much  in  his 
element  as  in  a  battle  he  was  out  of  it     The  plunderers 
soon  heard  that  the  Achaians  were  in  full  march ;  before 
they  could  recoyer  discipline  and  form  in  order  of  batU^ 
they  were  attacked  by  Aratos  and  utterly  routed    Hie 
whole  army  retreated,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  MtxIGaxL 
incursions  for  some  tima 
Estimate^       The  result  in  this  case  was  of  course  held  to  approTe 
conduct  of  the  foresight  of  Aratos.     It  is  certain  that  he  obtained 
4^^cax^    a  great  and  lasting  success  at  a  comparatiyely  small  price. 
pu«^        But  we  may  doubt  whether  it  is  the  part  of  a.  patriotic 
ruler  to  stand  by  and  allow  even  one  city  of  his  oountiy- 
men  to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  defeat 
in  the  open  field.     And  we  may  feel  sure  that»  if  the 
policy  of  Aratos  had  been  unsuccessful,  had  he  fieuled  to 
recover  Pell6n6,  or  even  fSedled  to  deal  some  deciiriTe  blow 
at  the  enemy,  such  fiBolure  would  have  been  probably  fiur 
more  disastrous^  and  certainly  fiur  more  ignominious^  than 
any  possible  defeat  in  a  pitched  battle.     The  case  is  not 
like    that  of  Perikl^   allowing  the  Lacedsemonians  to 
ravage  Attica  undisturbed.     Athens  was  strong  in  her 
fleets  but  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  Peloponnesian  land- 
army.    To  be  passive  by  land  and  active  by  sea  was  her 
only  means  of  defence.      But.  the  combined  forces  of 
Sparta  and  the  extended  League  ought  to  have  been 
a  fair  match  for  any  JStolian  invaders,  and  probably  any 
other  General  than  Aratos  would  have  fought  a  batde 
at  the    Isthmus.      Aratos,   whether  in  prudence  or  in 
cowardice,  judged    otherwise.      He    ran  a  greater  risk 
than  that  of  any  battle,  but  he  succeeded,  and,  of  coune, 
as  he  succeeded,  he  added  to  his  fame. 

"  See  the  pretty  story  of  the  daughter  of  Epigfithds,     Plut.  At.  32. 
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This  relief  of  PeI16n6  and  defeat  of  the  iEtoIiaDs  was  ch^p.  vn. 
in  its  results  a  yery  important  eyent     Antigonos^  con-  Trace 
eluded  a  truce  with  the  League,  which  remained  in  force  Antigonos. 
till  his  death.     With  the  iEtolians  the  Lei^e,  either  Alliance 
then  or  soon  after,  concluded  not  only  peace  but  alliance,  the  two 
This  was  brought  about  by  Aratos  and  Pantaledn,  who  ^^^^S^^- 
is  spoken  of  as  the  most  powerful  man  in  iEtolia,  and 
who  was  doubtless  the  General  of  the  year."    After  the  Death  of 
death  of  Antigonos,   the  combined  forces  of  the  two  Gon^ls,^ 
Leagues  carried  on  a  war  with  his  successor  D6m6trios»'  ^'^'  ^^^' 
of  which  hardly  any  details  haye  been  preseryed.     It  was  trian  War' 
now,  most  probably,  that  the  JBtolian  power  extended 
itself  oyer  so  many  of  the  towns  of  Thessaly  and  the 
Phthiotic  Achaia.^     It  is  certain  that  Aratos  fought  a 
battle  with  the  Macedonian  Bithys,   at  a  place  which 
there  is  eyery  reason  to  belieye  was  in  Thessaly.'    This 
seems  to  haye  been  his  first  pitched  battle,  and  he  lost 
it.     It  is  also  certain  that  the  Boeotians,  for  fear  of  an 
inyading  Macedonian  army,  now  forsook  the  iEtolian  for 
the  Macedonian  alliance/    Altogether,  the  little  that  we 
hear  of  this  war  does  not  giye  us  the  notion  of  any  great 
glory  won  by  the  Achaian  arms  in  warfare  so  far  from 
home,  nor  does  it  supply  any  details  which  illustrate 
constitutional  questions.     It  is  far  more  interesting  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  League  in  Southern  Qreece. 

1  This  is  implied  in  Plat.  Ar.  33.  evoi^s  vtroirifi^tfwp  adrwr  wp6s 
rods  MoKtiSras,  k.t.A. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  33.  IlarraX/ovri  r^  vXuaroP  AlrwXuy  Zvpofjiivtf  trwipy^ 
Xpi^c-dfitwos  [6  '^Aparos'].     Cf.  Pol.  ii.  44. 

*  PoL  ii.  44,  40.     'O  Afift-ffTpuuc^s  v6\€fAos, 

*  See  Schom,  p.  88.  He  reckons  up  Hypata,  Lamia,  the  Phthidtic 
Thebes,  Melitaia,  Pharsalos,  Larissa  KremastS,  and  Echinos. 

*  Phylakia.  Pint.  Ar.  84.  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  133,  for  an  exami- 
nation of  several  small  controversies  which  have  arisen  about  the  details 
of  the  D&ndtrian  War,  but  which  do  not  at  all  bear  upon  the  subject  of 
this  history. 

*  Pol.  XX.  6.     Sec  above,  p.  182. 
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CHAP.  TIL      The  two  objects  dearest  to  the  heart  of  Aratos  were 
Uusuc-       still  the  deliverance  of  Athens  and  the  deliverance   of 
tempt  of     Argos.    Over  and  over  again  did  he  attempt  both,*    Pei- 
PeS^ii^    ™c^  ^^  still  held  by  its  Macedonian  garrison.    Even 
B.C.  239.     before  the  death  of  Antigonos,  while  the  League  was  still 
at  peace  with  Macedonia,  Aratos  did  not  scruple  to  cause 
one  of  his  agents  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  fortress.    In 
his  own  Memoirs  he  strove  to  make  the  world  believe  that 
this  man  attacked  Peiraieus  on  his  own  account,  and  that, 
when  he  was  beaten  back,  he  aflbmed  that  Aratos  had  sent 
him.     His  name  was  Erginos,  a  native  of  Syria,  but  doubt- 
less of  Qreek  or  Macedonian  descent,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  instruments  of  Aratoe  in  the  capture  of  Akro- 
korinthos.*    He  was  therefore  a  tried  and  trusty  agent 
of  the  Achaian  General,  very  likely  to  be  employed  by 
him  on  such  an  adventure,  but  hardly  the  man  to  attempt 
to  capture  cities  on  his  own  account.    So  unlikely  a  story 
met  with  no  credit  at  the  time,  and  Aratos  suffered  some- 
what in  reputation  among  his  countrymen'  for  bringing  on 
the  League  the  discredit  of  a  breach  of  truce.    This  piece 
of  information  is  valuable  on  many  grounds.    It  shews  us 
the  true  position  of  Aratos  as  chief  of  the  League.     It 
illustrates  the  great   powers   which  were  vested  in  an 
Achaian  General      The  attack  on  Peuraieus  must  have 
been  made  wholly  on  Aratos'  own  responsibility,  or  he 
could  never  have  attempted  to  throw  off  that  responsi- 
lilnstra-     bility  ou  the  shoulders  of  a  private  forever.    Aratos  had 
theposi-    undoubtedly  exceeded  his  legal  powers,  but  it  was  only 
Axatoi      ^^^  legol  extent  of  those  powers  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  or  the  temptation  of  exceeding  them.    But 
it  also  sets  -him  before  us  as  the  really  accountable  chief 
of  a  free  commonwealth.     Great  as  Aratos  was,  he  had 

^  Plat.  At.  38.     Od  Bis  o^^rpU  d)<xA  voXJJucts,  «isv€p  ol  Bvs4p^T€S. 

«  Plut.  Ar.  18,  33. 

^  Plut.  Ar.  33.     AitMBri  Koi  kokvs  ifMvtrtif  t/ir'  t£v  'Axwwk 
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to  undeigo  the  free  criticism  and  censure  of  a  popular  chap.  yh. 
Assembly,  and  to  meet  and  answer  orators  who  evidently 
did  not  scruple  to  withstand  him  to  his  face.    But  it 
would  seem  also  that  the  Assembly  was  satisfied  with 
such  criticism  and  censure ;  the  permanent  influence  of 
AratoB  was  clearly  not  diminished,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
there  was  any  intermission  in  the  practice  of  electing  him 
President  in  alternate  years/    We  may  also  observe  that 
the  international  morality  of  the  League  is  higher  than 
that  of  its  chief.    Aratos  did  not  scruple  at  a  breach  of 
treaty  which  the  feeling  of  the  Achaian  Assembly  evi- 
dently condemned.    We  may  remark  again  the  different 
feelings  with  which  a  King  and  a  Tyrant  were  looked 
upon.     King  Antigonos  has  his  rights ;  he  is  entitled  to* 
all  the  advantages  of  International  Law ;  the  League  at 
once  feels  that  any  breach  of  treaty  towards  him  is  a 
stain  upon  the  national  honour.     But  it  does  not  appear 
that  what  we  should  call  the  far  more  dishonourable 
attempts  of  Aratos  upon  the  Argeian  Tyrants  called  forth 
any  such  indignation  at  home,  and  we  have  seen  how 
lenient  was  the  censure  pronounced  upon  them  even  by 
neutral  judges.    When  war  again  broke  out  with  Mace-  Various 
donia,  Aratos  was  able  to  renew  his  attempts  on  Athens  on  AtLns, 
in  a  more  honourable  form.     He  took  a  personal  share  229  ^^^~ 
m  repeated,  but  always  unsuccessful,  invasions  of  Attica^ 
m  one  of  which  he  received  a  severe  wound.''    After  his 
defeat  in  Thessaly  two  rumours  were  afloat,  one  that  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  that  he  was  dead     The 
former  was    that  which  reached  King  D^m^trios,   who 
sent  a  ship  from  Macedonia  to  bring  the  captive  to  his 

1  The  whole  question  of  the  Premdential  years  of  Aratos  will  be  dis- 
caased  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter. 

Pint.  At.  83.  •Axa|  9k  Koi  r6  <rKi\os  i<nrcuTt  Stct  rod  epiaaiov  4>€&yi»if' 
ircd  T^/iAs  i\ap€  ToWAs  0€pmr€v6fA§yo5  <ca2  iroXdr  xP^vop  iv  ^opc(y  icofu- 
(6fi€yos  ^ToiciTO  r&s  trrparfiat. 
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cHAF.  Yii.  presence.     Bat  in  Athens  and  Peiraieus  men  believed 
that  Aratos  was  dead,  and  the  inference  was  somewhat 
hastily  drawn  that  the  Achaian  League  had  died  with 
him.    Diogenes,  the  Macedonian  commander  in  Peiraieus, 
at  once  summoned  Corinth  to  surrender;   Aratos   was 
dead,  and  the  Achaians  would  do  well  to  retire  quietly. 
Feeli^      In  Athens  men  wore  crowns  at  the  report  of  his  death, 
Aratos  at   ^  their  forefathers  had  done  at  the  report  of  the  death 
Athena,     ^f  phi^p,    j^  certain  amount  of  real  repugnance  to  union 
with  the  League  was  probably  mingled  widi  a  certain 
amount  of  j9attery  towards  their  Macedonian  masters.^ 
But  Aratos,  aliye  and  within  the  walls  of  Corinth,  himself 
dictated  the  answer  to  the  summons  of  Diogente,  and 
the  Achaian  army,  with  its  General  at  its  head,  pre- 
sently advanced  as  far  as  the  Academy.    The  would-be 
deliverer  was  cut  to  the  heart  that  Athens  should  look, 
or  even  pretend  to  look,  upon  him  as  an  enemy;  but 
he  allowed  himself  to   be  persuaded  by  an  Athenian 
embassy,  and  he  retired  without  doing  hurt  to  the  city 
or  its  suburbs.* 
Attempts       Meanwhile  the  Achaian  leader  was  not  a  whit  less 
on  Argos,  anxious  to  restore  freedom  to  the  city  where  he  had  spent 
m  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^y^  ^^  exile.    After  Aratos'  first  attempt  in  his 
second  Presidency,   a  constant  warfare   seems  to  have 
gone  on,  not  so  much  between  Argos  and  the  League 
as  between  Aristippos    and  Aratos.*     The  Tyrant  was 
always  plotting  the  death  of  the  patriot,  at  which  indeed 
we  cannot  wonder  when  we  remember  that  the  patriot 

^  Flat.  Ar.  84.     Ila^ay  8*  *A9riyaidi  xov^^rfira  jcoXaic«(fltf  t^s  wp6s  Mcucc- 
96ras  ^€pficiX6vr€s  itrrt^Mrti^Spi^iw,  Srt  irpwTQW  ^JYf^^^ii  r^ir^uis. 
^   *  lb.     npdf  6fyhv  ci)0ds  ^ic<rrparc^0«r  4f^  asdro^s  ixpi  'r^s  *AKa36riiiidas 
wpo^XBw  cTra  vcioi^CiS  M^v  ^iitn<rMv. 

*  See  the  compariaon  in  Plutarch  ( Ar.  25,  26)  of  the  position  of  the  two. 
Compare  also  the  description  of  the  private  life  of  Aristippoa  with  that  of 
Alexander  of  Pherai  in  Pint.  Pel.  95.     Alexander  however  has  a  wife, 
Aristippos  has  only  an  ^^n?  with  a  complaisant  mother. 
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had  equally  plotted  the  death  of  the  l^ranf  s  predecesBor,  chap.  vn. 
possibly  his  father.  But  one  would  rather  not  believe 
that  King  Antigonos  was  a  fellow-conspiratcMr,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  report  to  that  effect  was  only  an  un- 
authorized conjecture  of  Aratos  himself^  On  the  part 
of  Aratos,  every  sort  of  attack,  secret  or  open,  was  em- 
ployed for  many  successive  years.  The  war  was  of  the  usual 
kind  ;  Aratos  fought  and  lost  one  or  two  pitched  battles, 
but  in  diplomatic  dealings,  in  surprises,  in  night^marches, 
he  was  as  skilful  and  as  daring  as  ever.  In  the  open 
field,  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Charts,  the  General  of 
the  Achaians  ran  away,  when  victory  was  declaring  for 
his  army ;'  yet  the  same  General  could  in  his  own  person 
scale  the  walls  of  Argos,  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the 
Tyrant's  mercenaries,  and  only  retire  when  disabled  by 
a  severe  wound.'  Bitter  was  his  disappointment  when 
he  found  that  the  Argeians,  whom  he  came  to  deliver, 
stirred  not  hand  nor  foot  in  his  behalf  but  sat  by  and 
looked  on  at  his  exploits  as  if  they  were  sitting  to  ac^udge 
the  prize  in  the  Nemean  Games.^  But  if  he  ran  away 
at  the  Charts,  if  he  had  to  retire  firom  Argos,  he  presently 
gained  the  ciiy  of  Elednai  as  a  member  of  the  League.  Kleduai 
When  the  Tyrant  marched  against  this  new  acquisition,  League. 
Aratos,  by  a  forced  march,  forestalled  him,  entered  the 
city,  sallied  forth  vigorously,  drove  back  the  enemy, 
chased  them  to  Myk^n^,  and  left  Aristippos  dead  upon  Death 
the  field.  The  victory,  however,  was  for  the  present  fruit-  ?  g  the 
less ;  a  second  Aristomachos,  perhaps  the  son  of  Arist-  °^^^^ 

1  **'XwtftyovyTOf  *AjfTiy6yw,     Pint.  Ar.  25,— perhaps  only  a  suBpicion 
ezpreesed  by  Aiatns  in  his  Autobiography. '*    Thirlwall,  yiii  120. 
s  See  the  whole  story  in  Flut.  Ar.  28. 
»  lb.  27. 
*  lb.      Ol  ithf  *hpy%toif  Ka$^9p  adx  iHri/>  riis  ixtbww  i\€v$9plas  r^f 

Ocorroi  KoB^n-o  r»v  yu^ofiitntv  voKK^v  i/javxioa^  Syoprts.     This,  as  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (viiL  126)  says,  is  probably  Aratos'  own  comparison. 
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CHAP.  vii.  ippoBy^  seized  upon  the    goTenunent  with    Macedonian 
'^IT^ta    ^®^P>'  ^^^  Aigos  was  as  fer  from  deliverance  as  before.' 

machos  the 

Second.  ^  See  above,  p.  380. 

*  Plat.  Ar.  29.  'O  8^  "kfwros^  oiru  \afiwp£s  ^drvx^tras  .  .  .  S/»ms  «k 
IfXMfit  r6  "Apyos  o^U^  i^Xcv^/mmtc,  r*y  v€pl  'AyUtP  koL  r6y  rttSrtpow  \pwr6' 
fJMXoy  furh  Bvydfums  ficuriKueiis  ieap€iTrtff6yT»y  Ktd  KorsurxStrrmw  rd  rp^y- 
fuera.     Agias  was  doubtless  the  Macedonian  commander. 

*  The  accession  of  Aristomachos  involves  a  question  of  some  import- 
ance. Was  this  the  time  mentioned  by  Polybios  (ii.  59),  when  Aratos 
entered  Argos,  but  retired  on  finding  that  the  Argeians  did  not  support 
him,  on  which  Aristomachos  put  eighty  of  the  chief  citizens  to  death  with 
torture  as  adherents  of  the  Achaians  ?  The  point  is  worth  examining,  for 
this  Aristomachos  was  afterwards  General  of  the  League,  and  one  naturally 
wishes  to  know  whether  any  man  who  held  that  office  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  such  a  monstrous  crime.  Droysen  (il.  486)  and  Bishop  Thirlwall 
—the  latter  perhaps  not  quite  positively — ^plaoe  it  aUthis  time.  (See  the 
narrative  and  note,  Thirlwall,  viii.  134.)  According  to  this  view,  Aratos 
pressed  on  in  his  pursuit  to  Argos  itself,  and  entered  the  city ;  but 
Aristomachos  had  already  seized  on  the  government,  and,  as  soon  as 
Aratos  had  retired,  he  murdered  the  eighty  citizens.  I  confess  that  the 
narrative  of  Plutarch  does  not  give  me  the  idea  that  Aratos  continued 
the  pursuit  beyond  Mykdnd,  and  the  words  of  Polybios  do  not  give 
me  tiie  idea  that  the  massacre  was  the  very  first  act  of  the  rule  of  Arist- 
ippos.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  story  in  Polybios  and  the 
story  in  Plutarch  have  anything  to  do  with  one  another.  Dr.  Schmitz, 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  (art.  Aristomachus)  places  the  massacre 
much  later,  in  the  time  of  the  Kleomenic  War,  after  Aristomachos  had 
joined  the  Achaian  League,  and  again  forsaken  it.  I  can  find  no  point  in 
the  history  of  those  times  which  suits  the  events,  and  the  whole  language 
of  Polybios  points  to  the  days  when  Aratos  was  trying  to  deliver  Argos 
from  the  Tyrants,  not  to  the  days  when  Argos  was  a  revolted  city  of  the 
Achaian  Union.  Schom,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  118),  throws  out  a  hint 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  great  probability.  "  Das  Verbrechen,  welches 
ihm  [Aristomachus]  der  genannte  Schriftsteller  [Polybius]  (2,  59,  8  f ) 
zur  Last  legt,  hat  jener  wahrscheinlich  nicht  begangen.  Aus  Plutarch 
(Arat.  25  und  27)  lasst  sich  vermuthen,  dass  Polybius  den  jiingeren 
Aristomachus  mit  dem  alteren  oder  vielmehr  mit  Aristippus  verwechsclt 
hat."  That  Polybios  has  thus  confounded  Aristomachos  with  one  of  his 
predecessors  seems  really  very  likely.  The  description  which  he  gives  of 
Aratos  entering  'Argos,  and  retiring  because  he  found  no  help  from  the 
citizens,  agrees  with  nothing  which  is  elsewhere  mentioned  of  Uie  reign  of 
Aristomachos  the  Second.  But  it  very  well  agrees  with  the  first  passage 
quoted  from  Plutareh  by  Schom,  in  the  time  of  Aristomachos  the  First, 
and  still  more  with  the  second  one,  in  the  time  of  Aiistippoa.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  Polybios  could  have  made  such  a  mistake. 
We  must  remember  that  Polybios^  in  this  part  of  his  work,  is  writing  of 
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The  accession  of  ELlednai,  though  in  itself  an  incon-  chap.  tii. 
siderable  city^  must  have  added  somewhat  to  the  position  Accession 
of  the  League  in  general  estimation.     The  Ekleonaians  to  the 
were  doubtless  willing  and  sealous  confederates.    Their  {^«g^^ 
city  had  hitherto   occupied  a  position  with  r^ard  to 
Argos  somewhat  like  that  which  had  been  occupied  by 
P^sa  with  regard  to  £3is.     As  the  Pisatans  claimed  to 
be  the  lawful  presidents  of  the  Olympic  festival,  so  the 
Kieonaians  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  presidents  of  the 
Nemean  festival   But,  for  ages  past^  their  rights  had  been 
usurped  by  their  powerful  neighbours  of  Argos,  who  seem 
to  have  held  Eleonai  in  the  condition  of  dependent  al- 
liance.    Accession  to  the  League  was,  to  a  citj  in  such 
a  position,  promotion  in  every  sensa     The  League  knew 
of  no  distinctions  between  its  members,  and  Elednai  was 
doubtless  admitted  as  an  equal  confederate,  on  a  perfect 
level  with  Sikydn  and  Corinth.     And,  more  than  this,  the 
Klednaians  were  now,  for  the  first  tune,  able  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  to  celebrate  their  own  Nemean  Games.     • 
The  League,  numbering  Corinth  and  Klednai  among  its 
members,  had  now  two  out  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  Qreece  celebrated  within  its  territory.     But 
the  Argeians  did  not  tamely  surrender  their  privilege. 
Like     the    Meians,     when    the    Arkadians    celebrated 
Olympic  Games  under  Pisatan  presidency,*  they  ignored  ^^  ^^^' 

events  which  happened  before  his  own  birth,  and  that  Plutarch  had  before 
him  the  same  contemporary  writers  that  Polybios  had.  The  difference 
between  the  authority  of  the  two  is  therefore  not  so  very  great.  And 
Polybios  does  not  mention  this  massacre  in  any  part  of  his  own  regular 
narrative,  but  as  an  obUer  dictum  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  attack  on  the 
historical  credibility  of  Phylarchos.  In  the  very  next  chapter  (ii.  60) 
there  is  a  flat  contradiction  as  to  the  fate  of  this  very  Aristomachos 
between  Polybios  and  I^ylarchos  followed  by  Plutarch.  It  therefore 
really  does  not  seem  so  very  unlikely  that  Polybios  may  have  here  con- 
founded the  younger  Aristomachos  with  one  of  his  predecessors. 

Xen.  Hell,  vii  4.  28,  etseqq.    On  this  occasion  the  claimants  came  to  a 
regular  battle  within  the  sacred  precincts,  of  which  we  do  not  hear  at  Nemea. 

DD 
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cHAF.  VII.  the  Kleonaian  festival,  and  celebrated  Nemean  CSamea  of 
their  own.  It  was  part  of  the  International,  or  rather  of 
the  Canon,  Law  of  Greece,  that  all  competitors  on  their 

Rival  cele-  way  to  or  from  any  of   the  national  games  had  free 

bratious  _  ,  ..«  •i-i-i 

of  the  passage,  even  through  the  temtones  of  states  with  which 
Games^  their  own  cities  might  be  at  war.  This  immunity  is  said 
never  to  have  been  violated  before;  but  now  all  com- 
petitors at  the  Argeian  Nemeia  who  passed  through  anj 
Achaian  territory — and  none  could  come  by  land  from 
Northern  Greece  without  doing  so— were  seized  by  the 
Achaians  and  sold  as  slaves.'  This  unjust  and  cruel  set 
was  doubtless  vindicated  on  the  technical  ground  that 
the  Argeian  Nemeia  were  not  the  true  festival,  and  that 
therefore  competitors  going  to  or  coming  fit>m  them 
had  no  right  to  any  privilege.  But  anyhow  they  were 
travellers  from  friendly  or  neutral  states,  who  were  not 
injuring  the  League  or  any  of  its  cities.  Plutarch  calls 
this  proceeding  a  proof  of  Aratos'  inexorable  hatred' 
towards  Tyrants ;  it  was  at  all  events  a  strange  and  pitiful 
way  of  showing  it 

^^^^^^      We  must  now  trace  the  progress  of  the  Leagae  on 
League  in  the  side  of  Arkadia.     It  is  evident  that  the  old  Arkadian 
Union,  the  work  of  Lykom^des,  had  now  utteiiy  passed 
away.    No  Assembly  of  Ten  Thousand  could,  for  many 
years  past,  have  been  gathered  together  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Great  City.     The  Arkadian  cities  now  appear  alto- 
gether single  and  disunited,  and  many  of  them  were  ruled 
by  Tyrants.    And,  up  to  this  time,  those  cities  which  had 
-ffitolian     joined  either  of  the  two  great  Confederations  had,  whether 
tio^is'in     hy  choice  or  by  compulsion,  attached  themselves  to  ^tolia 
Arkadia.    rather  than  to  Achaia.     It  must  be  remembered  that,  in- 
accessible as  Arkadia  and  iEtolia  look  to  one  another  on 

»  Pint.  Ar.  28. 

'  lb.     Oilktf  (T^oiodt  iftf  Ktd  dropolniTor  4p  t^  fiurtTy  T<fi^  rvp&n^ons. 
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the  map,  the  close  alliance  which  always  existed  between  chap.  vn. 
iStolia  and  Elis  gave   the  ifEtolians  constant   opportu- 
nities of  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Peloponn^sos.* 
Tegea,  Phigaleia,'  Orchomenos,  became  iEtolian  allies  or 
subjects.     Kynaitha^  on  the  other  hand,  at  some  time  of  Accession 
which  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  had  joined  the  tha  ^^' 
Achaian  League.     This  city  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  ^*]^j[^ji^ 
internal  struggles,  till  at  last  the  party  which  had  the  towns 
upper    hand    asked  for  Achaian  help,   and   receiyed  a  Achaian 
garrison  under  an  Achaian  commander.'    This  precaution  ^^®*^®* 
does    not    show    that   Kynaitha    was   admitted    to  the 
Union  on  any  but  the  usual  equal  terms;  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  a  Federal  garrison  was  also  kept  at 
Corinth,  which  was  beyond  doubt  an  independent  and 
highly  important  member  of  the  League.     Other  Arkadian 
towns  were  also  won  to  the  League,  as  Stymphalos,  Klei- 
t6r,  Pheneos,  Kaphyai,  Heraia,  and  Telphousa,  but  gene- 
rally we  know  nothing  of  the  time  or  manner  of  their 
acquisition,  but  learn  the  fact  only  from  afterwards  finding 
them  incidentally  spoken  of  as  Achaian  towns.*  Mantineia  Revolu- 
went  through  a  series  of  revolutions,  of  which  we  should  Mantineia. 
like  to  know  the  exact  dates.^    She  first  united  herself  to 

*  Bishop  Thirl  wall  (riiL  136)  connects  these  Arkadian  acquisitions  of 
^tolia  with  the  great  i£tolian  invasion  of  Jjakonia.     See  above,  p.  392. 

«  Pol.  iv.  3. 

'  lb.  17.  See  above,  p.  310.  "We  may  suppose  that  the  failure  of  Aratos 
before  Kynaitha,  mentioned  incidentally  by  Polybios  (ix.  17),  took  place 
at  some  early  stage  of  these  events.  Aratos  was  y4os  dKfii/iyf  which  can  only 
refer  to  the  time  of  one  of  his  earliest  Generalships,  or  possibly  to  some 
subordinate  command  before  he  was  General.     See  Braudstater,  p.  237. 

*  See  PoL  iL  52.  55.  iv.  19.  Polyainos  (ii.  36)  records  a  stratagem  by 
which  the  Achaian  General  Dioitas  obtained  possession  of  Heraia.  It 
is  a  silly  stoiy  enough,  and  Polyainos  shows  how  little  he  understood 
the  Achaian  constitution,  by  making  the  Heraians  offer  themselves  as 
subjects  of  the  Achaians ;  Uerf^vrts  flbroXa^cii^  n)y  irarpfSo,  tis  elsa'^Ois 
vKi^Kooi  y€int<r6fi€yot  rois  *Axatois.  But  the  tale  preserves  to  us  the 
name  of  an  otherwise  unknown  Achaian  General. 

»  Pol.  u.  57. 

D  D  2 
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CHAP.  VII.  ihe  Achaian  body,  and  then — our  first  recorded  instance 
of  Becession— deserted  it  for  a  connexion,  on  whatever 
terms,  with  uEtolia.  We  have  no  certain  informatioQ 
when  this  revolt  took  place,  except  that  it  was  before  the 

^*^^       war  with  Kleomends,  and  therefore  at  some  time  within 

B.  C*  a£1» 

our  present  period.     Mantineia  was  perhaps  induced  to 

forsake  the  League,  when  the  League  admitted  to  its 

fellowship  a  city  which  was  M antineia's  special  rival     For 

we  have  now  reached  the  time  when  the  League  made,  in 

point  of  actual  strength,  its  greatest  acquisition  since  that 

of  the  Corinthian  Akropolis,  and  one  which  proved  in  its 

results  the  greatest  of  all  its  acquisitions  since  that  which 

Union  of    made  Aratos  himself  its  citizen.    Megalopolis^  the  Great 

iH)Li8        City,  once  the  Federal  capital  of  Arkadia,  now  became  a 

Aehakui     ™^^  canton  of  the  Federation  of  Achaia     No  greater 

i^>.agae,     gain  did  the  Achaian  Union  ever  make  than  this  which 

B.C.  234.      ® 

gave  her  one  of  her  greatest  cities,  and  a  long  succession 
of  her  noblest  citizens.  It  was  a  bright  day  indeed  in  the 
annals  of  the  League  which  gave  her  Philopoim^n  and 
Lykortas  and  Polybios,  and,  greater  than  all,  the  deathless 
name  of  Lydiadaa 
(^aractor  Lydiadas,  Tarrant  of  Megalopolis  and  thrice  General  of 
DAH.  the  Achaian  League,  is  a  man  of  whom  but  little  is  re- 

corded, but  that  little  is  enough  at  once  to  place  him 
among  the  first  of  men/  We  know  him  mainly  from 
records  tinged  with  the  envy  of  a  rival,  and  yet  no 
fact  is  recorded  of  him  which  does  not  in  truth  redound 
to  his  honour.  In  his  youth  he  seized  the  Tyranny  of 
his  native  city,  but  he  seized  it  with  no  ignoble  or  un- 
worthy aim.     We  know  not  the  date*  or  the  cipcum- 

*  Besides  the  account  of  Lydiadas  in  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Aiatos  and 
Kleomen^s,  and  the  brief  mention  of  Polybios  (iL  44),  tiiere  is  an 
admiring  picture  of  him  drawn  by  Pausanias,  viii.  27.  12. 

*  Droysen  (iL  372)  places  it  about  B.c.  244,  soon  after  the  aeizure  of 
Corinth  by  Antigonos,  but  this  date  rests  on  no  certain  evidence. 
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stances  of  his  rise  to  sovereign  power,  but  there  is  at  least  chap.  yh. 
nothing  to  mark  him  as  one  of  those  Tyrants  who  were 
the  destroyers  of  freedom.  He  is  not  painted  to  us  as  a 
midnight  conspirator,  plotting  rebellion  against  a  state  of 
things  which  made  him  only  one  free  citizen  among  many. 
Still  less  is  he  painted  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free 
state,  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  be  faithful  to  its 
freedom,  and  then  turning  the  limited  powers  with  which 
his  country  had  entrusted  him  to  overthrow  the  liberties 
of  which  he  was  the  chosen  guardian.  We  do  not  read 
that  he  rose  to  power  by  driving  a  lawful  Senate  from 
their  hall  by  the  spears  of  mercenaries,  or  by  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  streets  of 
the  Great  City.  We  do  not  read  that  he  reigned  by 
crushing  every  nobler  feeling,  and  by  flattering  every  baser 
passion,  of  his  subjects ;  we  are  not  told  that  every  man  of 
worth  or  talent  shrank  from  his  service,  and  left  him  only 
hirelings  and  flatterers  as  the  agents  of  his  wilL  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  dungeons  of  Megalopolis  or  the  cities  of 
free  Greece  were  filled  with  men  whose  genius  or  whose 
virtue  was  found  inconsistent  with  his  rule.  We  do  not 
hear  that  his  foreign  policy  was  one  of  faithless  aggres- 
sion ;  that  he  gave  out  that  Tyranny  should  be  Peace,  and 
then  filled  Peloponn6sos  with  needless  wars.  It  is  not 
told  us  that  he  seized  on  city  affcer  city,  prefacing  every 
act  of  plunder  with  solemn  protestations  that  nothing  was 
further  from  his  thoughts.  Still  less  do  we  find  that  he 
ever  played  the  basest  part  to  which  Tyranny  itself  can 
sink  ;  that  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  give  a  hypocri- 
tical aid  to  struggling  freedom,  and  then  drew  back  that 
he  might  glut  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  a  land  wasted  by 
anarchy  and  brigandage  to  which  a  word  from  him  could 
at  any  moment  put  an  end.  TSo ;  Lydiadas  was,  in  the 
sense  of  his  age  and  country,  a  Tyrant,  but  it  was  not 
thus  that  he  either  gained  or  used  a  power  which  in 
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oHAP.  vii.  formal  speech  alone  deserved  to   be  called  a  T^nny. 
Others  had  reigned  in  the  Great  City  far  leas  worthy  to 
reign  than  he ;  he  felt  within  himself  the  gifts  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  bom  ruler ;  and,  in  a  city  which  had  long  been 
used  to  the  sway  of  one,  the  vision  of  his  youthful  imagina- 
tion took,  pardonably  enough,  the  form  not  of  a  repubhcan 
magistrate  but  of  a  patriot  King.    Men  told  him  that  the 
sway  of  a  single  man  was  best  for  times  like  his,  that  his 
heart  and  arm  could  better  guard  his  native  land  than  the 
turbulence  of  the  many  or  the  selfish  narrowness  of  the 
few.    He  looked  on  sovereign  power  as  a  means  of  working 
his  counti/s  good  and  of  winning  for  himself  a  glorious 
name ;  he  would  fain  be  a  Eang  of  Men,  a  Shepherd  of 
the  People,  like  the  Kodros  of  legend  or  the  Cyrus  of 
romance.     He  grasped  the  sceptre,  and  for  a  while  he 
wielded  it   But  he  soon  found  that  his  dreams  of  patriotic 
royalty  were  not  suited  to  the  land  or  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.    And  soon  a  nobler  path  stood  open  before  him. 
He  saw  the  youth  of  Sikydn  enter  upon  a  higher  career 
than  that  into  which  he  himself  had  been  deluded.    He 
saw  that  a  man  might  rule  by  better  means  than  an 
arbitrary  will,  and  might  rest  his  power  on  better  safe- 
guards than  strong  walls  and  foreign  .mercenarie&    He 
saw  AratoSy  the  chosen  chief  of  a  free  people,  wield  a 
power  greater  than  his  own,  purely  because  his  fellow- 
citizens  deemed  him  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  among 
them.      He  saw  how  far  higher  and  nobler  a  place  in 
'the  eyes  of  Greece  was  held  by  the  elective  magistrate  of 
the  great  Confederacy  than  by  the  absolute  master  of  a 
single  city.     He  heard  himself  branded  by  a  name  which 
he  shared  with  wretches  like  Nikokl&i  and  Aristippos  ;  he 
saw  the  arm  raised  against  him,  which  was,  wheneyer  the 
favourable  moment  came,  to  hurl  him  from  power  by  a 
doom  like  theirs.     Aratos  had  already  marked  Lydiadas 
for  the  next  victim,  and  Megalopolis  as  the  next  city 
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for  deliyerance.  ^    The  Lord  of  Megalopolis,  like  Iseas  at  chap.  vn. 
Keryneia^  had  now  his  choice  to  make,  and  he  made  it 
nobly  and  wisely.    He  called  his  rival  to  a  conference,  he 
laid  aside  his  power,  he  dismissed  his  guards,  he  went 
back  to  his  house,  Tyrant  now  no  longer,  but  one  free 
citizen  of  the  free  commonwealth  of  M ^alopolis.    The 
first  act  of  that  commonwealth  was  naturallv  union  with 
the  Achaian  League ;  the  name  of  Lydiadas  was  passed  Lydiadas 
from  tongue  to  tongue  through  eveiy  city  of  the  Confede-  General, 
ration,'  and  at  the  next  annual  election  of  Federal  magis-  ^^'  ^^' 
trates,  the  self-dethroned  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  was  raised 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  new  countiy  as  the  General  of 
the  year.     Lydiadas,  in  resigning  absolute  power,  did  not 
wish  to  resign  power  altogether,  but  only  to  hold  it  by  a 
tenure  at  once  worthier  and  safer.    He  lived  to  be  three 
times  General  of  the  League,  to  distinguish  himself  alike 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  soldier,  and  at  last  he  died  in 
battle  within  sight  of  his  native  city,  and  was  honoured  in 
death  by  a  conquering  enemy  whose  career  was  only  less 
noble  than  his  own. 

The  acquisition  of  Megalopolis  as  an  Achaian   city,  Effects 
and  of  Lydiadas  as  a  leadii^  Achaian  citizen,  were  im-q^igition 
portant  in  many  ways.     The  League  was  now  brought  ^j?^®^*!^' 
into  the  very  thick  of  central  Peloponnesian  politics; 
an  increased  impulse  must  have  been  given  to  its  exten- 
sion throughout  Arkadia,  and  the  Tyrannies  which  still 
remained  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  must  have  become 
more  completely  isolated.     But  the  acquisition  of  Mega- 

*  It  should  be  noticed  that  Plutarch,  following  doubtless  the  Memoirs 
of  Aratos,  puts  this  motive  far  more  prominently  forward  than  Polybios 
and  Pausanias,  who  represent  Megalopolitan  traditions.  The  words  of 
Pauaanias  are  especially  strong  ;  ^el  5i  1lpx^<»  4>pov€iy,  icar^oi/cy  iowr^r 
iica^y  Tvpcun^lZos,  Ko/ircp  is  r6  dirtpaXh  ^^|  ol  t^j  dpxvt  KaBwpfiuTt^4yris» 

«  Pans.  viii.   27.  12.     Mtya\owo\iTuy  5i  <rvyr€Ko6yTwy  H9ri  rArt  4t  rb 

4y4rrtu  oSh"^  ^itiftos  c»s  ^hpAr^  Topurnd^yai  ret  is  B6^tty. 
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GH4P.  vii.  lopolis  and  the  conyersion  of  L^diadas  had  two  recnilts 
which  were  more  important  stilL    They  made  the  terri- 
tories of  the  League  continuous  with  Lakonia,  and  they 
Rivalry  of  gave  Aratos  a  rivaL     Hitherto  the  policy  of  Aratos  and 
Lydiadaa    ^®  policy  of  the  League  have  been  the  same  thing; 
except  the  one  obscure  mention  of  Dioitas,  we    hear 
the  name  of  no  other  Achaian  statesman ;  Markos  was 
still    living,    still    serving    his    country;    we   may   well 
believe  that  he  was  placed  in  the  chief  magistracy  in 
some  of  those  years  in  which  Aratos  could  not  legally 
hold  it,  but  he  has  well-nigh  passed  out  of  memory,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  brings  either  him  or  any  one  else 
before  us  as  a  rival  of  the  recognized  chief  of  the  League 
We  read  indeed  that  some  acts  of  Aratos  brought  on  him 
a  certain  amount  of  censure  in  the  Assembly,  but  none 
of  them  had  given  any  lasting  shock  to  his  predominant 
influence  in  the  commonwealth.    The  accession  of  Lydia- 
das  to  citizenship,  his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy,  at 
once  gave  Aratos  his  match.     Lydiadas  was  as  ambitious 
and  as  energetic  as  himself  and,  as  events  proved,  a  far 
abler  soldier.     Placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  and  the 
councils  of  the  League,  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  acting  as  the  instrument  of  another  man.    Our  account 
of  their  disputes  comes  doubtless  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Aratos   himself;   it  must  therefore  be  taken  with  the 
necessary  allowances,  as  we  have  no  counter-statement 
from  the  side  of  Lydiadas.    We  can  well  believe  that  two 
veins  of  feeling  ran  through  the  Achaian  public  mmd,  as 
men  spoke  of  the  great  citizen  whom  they  had  just 
adopted.     Admiration  would  be  the  first  feeling.    The 
man  who  had  voluntarily  given  up  sovereign  power,  who 
had  deliberately  preferred  the  position  of  a  republican 
magistrate  to  that  of  an  absolute  ruler,  would  be  extolled 
as  a  hero  indeed,  as  the  very  first  and  noblest  of  the 
friends  of  fixsedom.     And  of  a  truth  the  an^el  '^f  freedom 
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might  well  rejoice  over  Buch  a  repentant  sinner,  more  than  chap.  vii. 
oyer  a  Markos  or  a  Washington  who  needed  no  repen- 
tance.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
there  were  men  who  held  that  the  Ethiopian  could  never 
change  his  skin,  that  the  man  who  had  once  been  a  Tyrant 
would  be  at  heart  a  l^rrant  still,  and  that  the  destinies  of 
a  free  Confederation  could  never  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  had  once  wielded  an  absolute  sceptre  over  one 
of  its  cities/   By  such  men  every  action  and  every  word  of 
Lydiadas  would  be  subjected  to  a  far  more  rigid  scrutiny 
than  had  ever  attended  the  political  or  militaiy  career  of 
Aratos.    That  Lydiadas  was  thrice  chosen  General — once  Second 
at  least  in  the  teeth  of  Aratos'  strongest  opposition ' —  ship^of 
that,  when  that  opposition  prevented  further  reelections,  he  ^^^2^?^ 
still  served  the  League  SEiithfully  in  subordinate  commands, 
is  quite  proof  enough  that  all  such  suspicions  were  utterly 
unfounded.    We  are  told  that  he  was  constantly  exhorting 
the  League  to  needless  undertakings/  which  the  superior 
wisdom  of  Aratos  discountenanced.    Considering  whatVe 

>  Pint.  Ar.  80.  "Ci^Bri  vrrXaa-ftdy^  Zokwv  IjBti  wpds  dkriOurfjy  koX  dxi- 
p€uov  dprnjy  d/uX\cur$€u,  jcol  KoB^wtp  r^  leSKicvyl  ^triv  ASamwos  ipwrSwri 
roi^  XewTods  ipvtBus,  8  ri  ^€&yoi€V  adrdy,  f nrcur  iK§(yovSf  tis  firrcu  iror^ 
UfKt^  oth-ws  loucc  r^  Av<ri^  [Plutarch  lues  the  form  Avatdlhis  for  the 
AvSidSas  of  Polybios]  vapatcoXovBtiy  4k  rifs  rvpayylZos  &iro\^ia  fiKAwrowra 
rrly  wlariy  adroO  rris  fMrafioXifs,  This  curious  comparison  probably  comes 
from  Aratos  himself. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  80.     Kai  r6  7c  Mr^poy  6  Avaidiris  erpomff^s  ifp^6i|i  ^U^i- 
vpdTToyros  Hyrucpvt  rov  'Apdrov  ical  irwov9d(oyTos  4r4p^  wapvZoB^ym  r^r 

*  lb.     ''AXXas  Tf  xpd^€u  odic  dtwyKoias  cTmu   9oKo6vas   fcal   crfKtrtiuy 
M  AoKtlkufwytovs  'raf^^yyt\X«y.     Droysen  (ii.  446)  conjectures  that  these 
needless  proposals  of  Lydiadas  had  reference  to  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  League,  especiaUy  to  a  reform  in  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
which  Droysen  supposes  to  have  been  still  confined  to  the  old  Achaian 
towns.    But  surely  the  words  used  sound  much  more  like  military  expe- 
ditions than  political  changes,  and  why  should  there  be  any  feud  between 
Aratos  and  Lydiadas  upon  the  point  supposed  by  Droysen  ?    Any  con- 
stitutional advantages  possessed  by  the  Ten  Cities  were  a  wrong  to  Siky&n 
as  much  as  to  Megalopolis,  and,  if  Aratos  could  counterbalance  them  by 
purely  personal  influence,  Lydiadas  might  hope  to  do  the  same. 
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cuAP.  VII.  know  of  tbe  two  men,  it  is  hardly  going  too  for  to  explain 
this  as  meaning  that  Ljdiadas  was  ever  the  champion  of 
open  and  yigorous  action,  in  opposition  to  the  surprises 
and  diplomatic  triumphs  in  which  his  rival  delighted.  But 
when  we  find  Ljdiadas  chai^ged  with  trying  to  induce  the 
Lydiadas*  League  to  attack  Sparta^  we  can  more  readily  believe 
S})arta.  that  we  are  here  listening  to  a  true  accusation,  and  that 
Aratos  had  really  found  out  the  weak  side  of  the  M^alo- 
politan  hero.  Most  certainly,  as  events  a  few  years  later 
proved,  Aratos  was,  of  all  men^  the  last  who  ought  to  hare 
brought  such  a  charge  ;  but  we  can  well  understand  that 
Lydiadas  might  advocate  even  an  unjust  war  with  ^arta, 
and  he  may  have  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  operations  in 
that  quarter,  even  to  the  discouragement  of  Aratos'  darling 
schemes  upon  Athens  and  Atgos.  Megalopolis,  the  creation 
of  Epameinondas,  had  been  at  deadly  feud  with  Lace- 
daemon  ever  since  it  had  been  a  city,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  that  the  hope  of  gsdning  the  help  of  the  League 
against  this  ancient  enemy  had  been  one  motive  which  had 
led  Lydiadas  to  unite  his  birthplace  to  the  Achaian  body. 
At  all  events  we  find  a  rivalry,  a  constant  opposition  of 
projects,  between  these  two  great  citizens,  which  at  last 
grew  into  a  deep  personal  enmity.  Aratos — ^for  Plutarch 
here  speaks  as  the  mouth-piece  of  Aratos — ^tells  us  how 
Lydiadas'  charges  against  him  were  rejected  as  the  ebul- 
litions of  felse  virtue  contending  against  true/  Lydiadas 
unfortunately  left  no  memoirs ;  but  even  Aratos  lets  us 
know  that  his  own  opposition  to  Lydiadas  was,  by  some  at 
least,  attributed  to  envious  feelings  against  a  greater  rivaL' 
Before  our  tale  is  over,  we  shall  find  the  two  chiefe  con- 
tending on  points  both  of  policy  and  of  war,  and  in  neither 
case  shall  we  have  much  doubt  in  pronouncing  Lydiadas 
to  have  been  the  sounder  and  the  nobler  counsellor. 

^  Plut.  Ar.  30. 

'  lb.     'KviardfLtvos  V  6  ''Aparos  avr^  if>$oy€iv  ^SoiCfi. 
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We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  for  a  while  to  Northern  chap.  vh. 
Greece.     D^m^trios  is  still  reigning  in  Macedonia ;   the  Affairs  of 
two  Leagues,  Achaian  and  ^tolian,  are  still  on  friendly  Greece. 
terms  with   each  other;   DdmStrios  is  hostile    to  both, 
though  we  hear  nothing  of  any  vigorous  warfare.     His 
attention  seems  t-o  have  been  mainly  occupied  by  those 
barbarous  tribes  on  his  northern  frontier,   in  repelling 
which  Macedonia  undoubtedly  acted  as  an  outpost  of  Greek 
civilization.    Against  the  Achalans  he  seems  to  have  worked 
chiefly  by  dispensing  lavish  subsidies  among  the  petty 
Tyrants  of  Peloponnesos  ;  ^  these  were  doubtless  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  mercenaries  to  act  as  guards  against 
the  plots  of  Aratos.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Epeiros  Revolu- 
was  transformed  from  a  hereditary  monarchy  into  a  Federal  Epeiros, 
Republic'    Deidameia,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Achilleus,  ?-^*  ^^^ 
found  herself  unable  to  withstand  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  nation ;   she  surrendered  her  royal  powers  to  the 
people,   retaining  only  the  property  and  the  honorary 
privileges  of  her  forefathers.     It  was  a  bad  beginning  of 
freedom,  and  one  which   shows  that  the  Epeirots  had 
neither  an  Aratos  nor  a  Lydiadas  among  them,  that  this 
innocent  princess,  the  descendant  of  victorious  Kings  and 
deified  heroes,  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  in  a  temple 
in  which  she  had  taken  sanctuary.    The  Democracy  which  character 

«    4-1. 

succeeded  is  spoken  of  as  turbulent  and  unruly,*  as  we  can  EpeS^t 
well  believe  it  to  have  been  among  a  people  only  half  R^P^^^*'- 
Greek,  and  utterly  unaccustomed  to  regular  freedom.  The 
young  Republic  soon  became  involved  in  a  chain  of  events 
which  brought  quite  new  actors  upon  the  stage  of  Grecian 
politics.     The  pirates  of  Illyria  now  begin  to  be  heard 

'  Pol.  ii.  44.  Arifv/irpi09,  6s  ^v  adroTs  [rois  iv  IIcXoirowTfa'^*  fiovdpxois] 
olov^l  x^PV7^9  Kol  /ju€r$oli6rrft.  *  See  above,  p.  151. 

s  Paus.  iy.  85.  5.  'Hircipi?rai  Bh  tis  iradtrarro  fi€un\t^tffBai,  rd  rt  HWa 
6  S^/Aos  vfipiCf  icol  dKpo&ffScu  ruf  iv  reus  dpx^^s  ihrtptdp^y.  Cf.  Justin, 
zxTiii.  3.  One  would  like  however  to  hear  the  answer  of  a  democratic 
Epeirot  to  this  charge. 
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ouAK  VII.  of,  and  a  common  interest  in  repressing  their  depreda- 
tions first  brings  the  Greek  commonwealths  into  any 
practical  relations  with  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome. 
First  These  were,  in  their  results,  great  events  in  the  history 
mteroourse  ^^  Greece  and  of  the  world.  But  just  now  we  are  more 
interested  in  the  glimpses  which  are  given  us  of  the 
political  life  of  the  Confederation  of  ^Etolia.  We  are 
introduced  not  only  to  a  siege  by  an  iBtolian  army,  but 
to  an  election  and  a  debate  in  the  ^tolian  Assembly. 
Characteristically  enough,  the  army  and  the  Assembly  are 
but  the  same  persons  invested  with  two  different  functions, 
and  the  subject  of  the  debate  turns,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  on  questions  of  plunder  and  annexation.* 

The  restless  hostility  of  the  iEtolians  towards  their 
neighbours  of  Akamania  seems  to  have  been  in  no  way 
relaxed  by  the  friendly  relations  between  Mtolisk  and 
Achaia.    Not  long  before,  at  least  at  some  time  during  the 
reign  of  DSmetrios,  the  Akamanians  had,  in  a  fit  of  despe- 
ration, applied  for  help  to  the  great  commonwealth  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hadriatic.    They  alone,  so  they  pleaded, 
among  all  the  Greeks,  had  no  share  in  the  war  waged  by 
Greece  against  the  Trojan  ancestors  of  Rome  ;  the  Akar- 
nanians  were  not  enrolled  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  even 
as  an  independent  people,  much  less  as  countrymen  or 
subjects  of  their  iEtolian  oppressors.'    The  Akamanian 
embassy  to  Rome  produced  much  the  same  effect  as  the 
Ionian  embassy  to  Sparta  in  the  days  of  Cyrus."    In  both 
cases  the  power  appealed  to  interfered  by  a  haughty 
message,  but  sent  no  effectual  aid.    Rome  ordered  the 
iEtolians  to  desist  from  all  injuries  towards  Akamania,^ 

1  PoL  iL  2-4. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  z.  c.  8  (ii.  841).  Ol  ^huapvSiv^s  ao^(raur$ai  k^yovrai  'Pm- 
ftaiovs  .  .  .  \4yowT€S.  tis  od  /A«T(£(rxoccy  fiSyoi  riis  M  rods  frpoy6rovs  ro^f 
^Ktiv^ty  ffTpwr^ias'  oi^f  yitp  4v  rw  Air»\ue^  KoroKiy^  il>pd(ot^TOf  o(h-c  ISif. 
Ct  Jiistin,  xxviii  1.  •  Herod,  i.  141,  152. 

*  The  evidence  for  this  Koinan  embassy  to  ^tolia  seems  quite  sufficient 
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a  mandate  which  only  led,  in  mockery  of  the  barbarian  chap.  vii. 
interference,  to  a  more  cruel  inroad  than  Akamania  had 
ever  before  suffered*  At  the  time  which  we  hare  now 
reached,  we  find  the  iEtolians  engaged  in  their  usual 
business  of  extending  their  Confederation  by  force  of 
arms.    They    were   besieging  the    Akaroanian  town  of..       . 

oiege  of 

Medeon,  which  had  refused  to  become  a  member  of  their  Mededn 
Lieague.^    While  the  siege  was  going  on,  and  when  the  jEtoiians, 
inhabitants  were  ab*eady  counted  on  as  a  certain  prey,  ^^*  ^^^' 
the  autumnal  equinox  brought  round  the  time  for  the 
yearly  election  of  the  ^tolian  Federal  Magistrates.    The 
Assembly  summoned  for  that  purpose  was  eyidently  held  iEtoiian 
beneath  the  walls  of  Mededn.    The  iEtolians  had  come  in  the 
with  their  whole  force,"  and,  under  such  circumstances,  ^^ 
with  ^tolians,  as  with  Macedonians,  the  army  and  the  Mede6n. 
nation  were  the   same  thing.    Doubtless  those  citizens 
of  iEtolia  Proper  who    remained    at    home   would    be 
sunmioned;    but    it    is   clear    that   the   outlying    cities 
incorporated  with  the   League  could  have  no  share  in 
a   Meeting  so  collected.     In  this  Assembly  of   citizen- 
soldiers^  the  General  who  was  going  out  of  office — ^his 
name  is  not  mentioned — set  forth  his  hardships  before  his 
hearers.     He  had  b^gun  the  siege  of  Mededn ;  he  had 
brought  it  to  a  point  at  which  no  man  doubted  of  the 
speedy  capture  of  the  city ;  had  it  been  taken  within  his 
year  of  office,  h^  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  dispo- 

Jnstm — ^that  is,  Trogns  Pompeius— doubtless,  as  Niebuhr  says  (Kl.  Schr.  i. 
266),  followed  Phylarchos.     But  it  involves  an  apparent  contradiction  to 
a  p&Bsage  of  Polybios,  in  which  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  Koman 
Ambassadors  who  not  long  after  visited  ^tolia  and  Achaia  were  the  first 
of  their  nation  who  had  visited  Greece  in  an  official  character.     (See  Pol. 
ii.  12.;  Niebuhr,  u.s. ;  Thirlwall,  viii.  140.)  But  I  am  not  certain  that  tlie 
words  of  Polybios  positively,  or  at  all  events  intentionaUy,  deny  the  fact  of 
this  earlier  embassy.     As  it  led  to  no  results,  it  probably  was  not  in  his 
thoughts,  and  even  his  words  need  hardly  imply  any  direct  contradiction 
of  the  story  in  Justin. 

>  Pol.  ii  2.  •  Pol.  ii.  2.     Irrpar^jSa'can-^i  oZv  ira»«tWA«l- 
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CHAP.  vif.  Bition  of  the  spoil  and  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
arms  which  were  preserved  as  trophies.*  It  would  be  an 
injustice  unworthy  of  a  nation  of  soldiers,  if  another  com- 
mander should  be  allowed  to  step  in,  and  to  reap  the 
fruits  which  he  had  sown  amid  so  much  of  danger  and  of 
endurance.  He  therefore  prayed  the  Assembly  to  decree 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  election,  these 
honours  and  advantages  might  be  reserved  to  himself  as 
the  true  conqueror  of  Mede6a  Other  speakers,  especially 
those  who  were  themselves  candidates  for  the  chief  magis- 
tracy,^ took  the  other  side.  Let  the  spoils  and  the  honours 
go,  according  to  the  law,  to  him  to  whom  fortune  shall 
assign  them.  Some  man  of  moderate  views  must  hare 
proposed  a  compromise ;  for  the  Assembly  finally  voted 
that  the  disposition  of  the  spoil  and  the  inscription  of  the 
name  should  be  shared  by  the  outgoing  General  with  the 
General  about  to  be  elected.  This  discussion  occupied 
that  day ;  on  the  next  day  the  new  General  was  to  be 
chosen,  when,  according  to  ^Stolian  law,  he  would  enter 
upon  his  office  at  once."  But  that  very  night  help  came 
Relief  of  to  the  besieged.  King  DSmetrios  was  the  ally  of  Akar- 
by  the  nania ;  his  help  took  the  same  shape  as  the  support 
niyrians.    ^hj^ij   ]jq  g^ye   to   the    Pelopounesiau  Tyrants*   but    it 

proved  in  this  case  very  effectual.  No  Macedonian  army 
marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mededn ;  but  D^metrios  had, 
by  a  subsidy,  engaged  the  Illyrian  King  Agrdn  to  send  a 
large  body  of  his  subjects  by  sea.  The  fleet,  a  hundred  of 
the  light  piratical  vessels  of  Illyria,  must  have  entered  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf  and  landed  the  troops  at  linmaia.  By 
a  swift  and  well  concerted  march,  they  surprised  the  iEto- 
lians,  apparently  while  actually  engaged  in  electing  their 

^  Pol.  ii.  2.  AlKOioy  cTkcu  koX  rijv  oiKoyoftiay  rwy  \a^6pwy,  hrh»  Kpanicwtri, 

*  lb.  Tiy£y  di,  kcU  fJuiKiarra  r«y  vpoUwrw  vpds  n)v  dpxA'^i  d/»;^ur0^o&rr9» 
rp6s  rd  \€y6fi«ya.  '  lb.  3.     See  above,  p.  839. 
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General  This  attack,  supported  by  a  sally  from  the  city,  chap.  vn. 
completely  routed  the  besiegers.  Great  spoil  fell  into  the 
hands  both  of  the  Illyrians  and  of  the  people  of  Medeon. 
The  latter  presently  in  turn  held  their  Meeting,  and  the 
Mede6nian  Assembly  voted  that  the  decree  of  the  iEtolian 
Assembly  should  be  duly  carried  out,  and  that  the  names 
both  of  the  outgoing  uEtolian  General  and  of  his  successor 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  trophy  raised  by  the  yictorious  ' 
Akamanians/ 

The  Dlyrian  King  Agron,  and  his  widow  Teuta,  who  Ravages 
presently  succeeded  him,  were  emboldened  by  this  success  luyrians 
OTer  such  renowned  warriors  as  the  iEtolians  to  carry  on  ^^  ^®]^' 

•'  poxmesos. 

their  piratical  excursions  on  a  yet  wider  scale.    They 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Elis  and  M ess^nia,  as  they  had  often 
done  before.     Both  countries  had  a  long  seaboard,  and 
the  principal  towns  were  inland,  so  that  invaders  by  sea 
could  gather  a  large  booty  without  danger  of  resistance." 
They  now  ventured  on  a  bolder  achievement.     A  party  of  niyrian 
them  had  occasion  to  land  near  Phoinik^  in  Chaonia.    This  p^oinJiES, 
place,  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Epeiros,  had  been  en-  ^^"  ^^' 
trusted  to  the  care  of  eight  hundred  mercenary  Gauls,  who 
betrayed  the  town  to  the  Illyrians.    This  form  of  national 
defence  certainly  gives  us  no  very  favourable  impression  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  new  Epeirot  Republic.     Nor  had  its 
native  armies  another  Pyrrhos  at  their  head ;  they  utterly  - 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  recover  PhoinikS.     The  young 
League  of  Epeiros  now  applied  for  help  to  the  elder 
Leagues  of  ^tolia  and  Achaia."    Help  was  sent,  but  no 

^  Brandstater  (269)  derides  what  he  calls  "  das  Episodische  rmd  Uuwe- 
sentliche  dieser  Anckdote."  I  confess  to  being  thankful  for  so  life-like  a 
report  of  an  jEtolian  debate. 

The  independent  action  of  the  Medednian  Assembly  (iKKKriaia)  should 
also  be  noticed,  Akamania  formed  one  commonwealth  in  all  dealings  with 
other  nations,  but,  just  as  in  Achaia,  the  canton  of  Mededn  had  its  own 
local  Assembly,  with  full  sovereignty  in  local  matters. 

»  Pol.  u.  5. 

'  lb.  6.     *Eir^^<r/3cvoy  rphs  rois  AlrttAoi^s  Ktd  rh  rSv  'Axotiwf  iOyos, 
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CHAP.  VII.  battle  was  fought ;  the  cause  of  inactioii  is  not  mentioDed, 
Alliance  of  but  Aratos  was  Qeneral  of  the  year.     Phoinikfe  however 

Epeiros 

and  Akar-  was  restored  on  terms  to  its  owners,  and  the  Epeirots, 

wi?M:lie     together  with  the  AkamanianSy  concluded  an  alliance  with 

Illyriana.    the  IllyrianSy  by  virtue  of  which  they  for  the  future  helped 

the  barbarians  against  their  benefactors  from  Southern 

Greece.'    The  two  Leagues  were  now  generally  looked  to 

-  as  the  protectors  of  Hellas.     EpidamnoSy  Apollonia^  Eor- 

kyra,  were  all  attacked  or  threatened.  All  three  are  spoken 

of  as  independent  states,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 

Korkyra,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Pyrrhosy  did  not  form  part  of  the  Epeirot  League.'    Of 

these  three  cities,  Epidamnos  had  gallantly  beaten  off  an 

Illyrian  attack ;   Eorkyra  was  actually  besi^;ed,  when  a 

joint  embassy  from  all  three  implored  the  help  both  of 

Joint  ex-    iEtolia  and  of  Achaia."    The  petition  was  listened  to  with 

of  the  two  favour  by  the  Assemblies  of  both  Leagues,  and  ten  Achaian 

tor^ove    ^V^  manned  with  contingents  from  both  nations,^  were 

^^^\^    sent  to  the  help  of  Eorkyra.     Lydiadas  was  now  General ; 

there  was  therefore  no  delay,  no  shrinking  from  action. 

Whether  he  himself  conunanded  is  not  recorded,  but  the 

ships  were  sent  at  once/  and  they  were  sent^  not  to  intrigue 

or  to  lie  idle,  but  to  fight     This  is  the  first  time  that  we 

hear  of  any  naval  operations  on  the  part  of  the  League, 

.  and  that,  singularly  enough,  at  a  moment  when  its  chief 

was  an  Arkadian  landsman.     The  Achaians  of  the  original 

towns,  though  dwelling  on  a  long  sea-board,  seem  never  to 


^  Pol.  ii.  6,  7,  where  the  matter  is  discussed  at  length.  Hommsen  (Bom. 
Oesch.  L  869)  says,  "  Halb  gezwungen  halb  freiwillig  traten  die  Epeiroten 
und  Akamanen  mit  den  fremden  Raubem  in  eine  nnnatiirliche  Symmachie, " 

*  See  Diet,  of  Geog.  Art  Corcyra. 
>  Pol.  ii  0. 

*  lb.  Ol  8^  [*Axaioi  ica2  ol  Alrt»\ol]  Huucodaaafrts  rAv  itp4fffitity  «a2  wposif- 
i^yot  rods  \6yovs  hrX'^ptttray  Koiyp  rcb  rwy  *Ax<uoiy  94ica  yaSs  icartupp^ucrovs. 

'  lb.     Karaprta-ayrts   8*    iy  6?iiyais  iifi4pais   $rK€oy  M  t^s   K^ptnipas, 
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have  been  a  maritime  people ;  their  eoast  had  no  important  chap.  vii. 
harbours,^  and  we  hear  nothing  of  any  Achaian  exploits 
by  sea  But  the  acquisition  of  so  many  maritime  cities, 
above  all  of  the  great  Corinth  with  its  two  havens,  would 
naturally  tempt  the  League  to  aspire  to  the  character  of  a 
naval  power.  And  it  would  well  agree  with  the  lofty  spirit 
of  its  present  chief  to  seek  to  win  glory  for  his  country  on 
a  new  element."  The  original  iEtolians  too  were  essen- 
tially a  still  more  inland  people  than  the  Achaians,  but 
the  possession  of  Naupaktos  would  naturally  give  a  mari- 
time impulse  to  them  also.  The  treaties  with  distant 
cities  like  Teds  and  Kios'  show  that  iEtolian  pirates 
infested  the  .^Igaean  and  even  the  Propontis,  but  the 
language  of  Polybios  seems  to  imply  that  the  JCtolians 
had  no  Federal  navy,  while  the  Achaian  League  habi- 
tually kept  ten  ships/  This  combined  naval  enterprise 
of  the  two  Leagues  unluckily  failed.  The  Achaian 
squadron,  with  its  half  Achaian,  half  iEtolian  crews^ 
was  defeated  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Illyria  and 
Akamania.  Among  other  ships  lost  or  taken,  a  quin-  Death  of 
quereme  was  sunk  which  carried  Markos  of  Keryneia,  Keryneia. 
the  original  founder  of  the  League,  still,  in  his  old  age, 
rendering  faithful  service  to  a  commonwealth  of  which 
he  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  guiding  spirit.  Korkyra 
had  to"  surrender ;  she  received  an  Illyrian  garrison, 
commanded  by  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  chief  pests 
of  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  D6m6trios  of  Ddmdtnos 
Pharos.  This  man,  a  Oreek  of  the  Hadriatic  island  from  ^ 
which  he  took  bis  name,  here  began  a  career  of  treachery 


^  Plat.  Ar.  9.  BaXdrrg  wpos^t^ovy  [ol  *Ax<uol]  iXi/Uyy,  rd  iroAA«l  mrA 
fiaxias  ^K^tpofUpp  Tpds  t^y  1fw§ipoy.  Yet  Fatrai  has  become  A  great  port  in 
later  tiines. 

*  This  may  well  have  been  among  the  wp^^ts  odx  dyetyicauu  proposed  by 
Lydiadas.  >  See  above,  p.  848. 

*  This  seems  implied  in  the  words  rds  Z4Ka  vaSs, 

£  £ 
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which  lasted  for  many  years.  He  was  now  in  the  service 
of  Queen  Teuta^  bnt  he  soon  found  that  her  cause  was  not 
the  strongest  Rome  had  declared  war  against  the  pirate 
Queen,  in  what  was  in  truth  the  cause  of  all  ciTilized 
states  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  The  Consul  Cnseus 
Fulvius  came  against  Korkyra  with  the  Roman  fleet; 
D^m^trios^  who  was  already  out  of  fiivour  at  the  Illyrian 
court^^  joined  the  citizens  in  welcoming  the  invaders,  and 
surrendered  the  Illyrian  garrison  to  Fulvius.  Korkyra  uid, 
soon  afterwards,  Apolldnia  and  Epidamnos,  became  the 
first  Roman  allies' — ^a  condition  which  so  easily  shd  into 
that  of  Roman  subjects— <m  the  Greek  side  of  the  Ionian 
Sea.  The  Illyrian  kingdom  was  dismembered^  and  the 
adventurer  D^mdtrios  suddenly  grew  into  a  considerable 
potentate,  a  large  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Teuta  being 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Roman  conqueror.'  In  the 
small  part  of  her  kingdom  which  she  was  allowed  to 
retain,  she  was  hampered  with  conditions  which  effec- 
tually hindered  her  from  being  any  longer  dangerous  to 
Greece.  Not  more  than  two  Illyrian  ships^  and  those 
unarmed,  might  appear  south  of  lissos. 

This  is  the  first  real  interference  of  Rome  in  Grrecian 
affairs.  The  former  haughty  message  to  the  iStolians 
had  no  effect  But  now  Rome  appeared  as  an  active, 
though  as  yet  only  as  a  beneficent,  actor  on  the  Greek 
side  of  the  sea.  She  had  broken  the  power  which  was 
just  then  most  dangerous  to  Greece,  and  had  delivered 
three  Greek  cities  from  a  barbarian  yoke.    The  wrongs  of 


'  Pol.  ii.  11.     *£y  dio^oXcuf  4if  icat  ^fio6fitpos  n|y  Tci^ay. 

'  Polybios  (n.s.)  uses  a  somewhat  different  word  for  the  reception  of 
each  of  the  three.  O/  Kc^vpouoc .  .  .  aidroi  r«  <r^&  6/to$vftiaB^  IB«icar 
Tttf»tucXif$4prfh  §ls  r^p  ruv  *PmfM{mr  iritrrty,  .  k  .  *PvfUu6i  9k  irpos9e(^n^i 
ToCs  KtpKvpalovs  CIS  rijtf  ^tXiap  ^wKtor  ht\  riis  'AroWmyias  .  .  .  ral  ro^ttw 
4iro99^afi4ymy  Jcal  96yrmy  iavrv^s  €ts  n)r  iirtrpow^p,  .  .  .  *P^/jMt9t  9h  teai  rovi 
*Erdiafiyiovs  ihfmXt^yr^s  tU  ri^v  triimy  upa^yov,  K.r.K. 

*  See  Thirl  wall,  \'iii.  140,  note. 
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Akamatiia  and  the  defiance  of  ^Etolia  were  doubtless  by  chap.  vir. 
this  time  forgotten.    iEtolia,  like  Rome,  was  an  enemy  of 
niyria^  while  Akamanian  galleys,  if  they  had  not  sailed 
to  Troy  at  the  bidding  of  Agamemnon,  had  undoubtedly 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  pirate  fleet  of  Teuta.    Aulus  Roman 
Postumius,  the  final  conqueror  of  the  Illyrian  Queen,  sent  to  the  Two 
Ambassadors  to  the   two   Leagues,  who  explained  the  ^  ^^28 
causes  of  the  war  with  Teuta,  and  of  the  appearance  of 
Ronaan  armies  in  a  quarter  where  their  presence  might 
seem   threatening  to  Greece.^     They  then  related  the 
eyents  of  the  campaign,  and  read  ont  the  treaty  which 
had  just  been  concluded,  the  terms  of  which  were  so 
faTOurable  to  the  interests  of  every  Greek  state.    The 
Roman  envoys  were  received,  as  they  well  deserved,  with 
every  honour  in  the  Assemblies  of  both  Confederations. 
The  political  embassy  was  followed  by  one,  apparently  of  a  Honorary 
religious  or  honorary  character,  to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  to  Corinth 
The  Corinthians  bestowed  on  the  Romans  the  right  of  ^^^^g 
sharing  in  the  Greek  national  festival  of  the  Isthmian 
Games.'  This  was  equivalent  to  raising  the  Roman  People 
from  the  rank  of  mere  barbarians  to  the  same  quasi-Greek 
position  as  the  Epeirots  and  Macedonians."    It  shows  also 
that  the  administration  of  the  Isthmian  Games  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  of  Corinth,  and  had  not  been  at  all 
transferred  to  the  general  Achaian  body.     As  administra- 

^  This  fleems  implied  in  the  expression  of  Polybios  (u.  12),  dvf\ayl<r€UfTo 
TflU  airltu  Tov  ito\4fiov  Kot  r^s  Biafidir€MS, 

*  Pol.  ii.  12.  'Awd  8i  raATJi$  r^f  Korapx^s  *FmfUuot  fihf  €d$4ws  d[\A.ovf 
wp€a'fi€VTat  i^cariffrtiXtof  rpAt  KoptwBlovt  icol  irpds  'Mtivaiovs*  Sr^  9i)  ical 
KopiyBiot  vpthov  dtw^^atno  fjurrixiiw  *Vttfiaiovs  rov  r£p  'l(r$fd«ty  iywvos, 

"Soon  afterwards  the  Romans  sent  other  embassies  to  Corinth  and  to 
Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  than  of  introdncing  them- 
selves to  some  of  the  most  iUostrions  states  of  the  Greek  name,  which  many 
of  the  Romans  had  already  learned  to  admire."    Arnold's  Rome,  lii.  40. 

'  Arnold,  u.s.  Tliirlwall,  Till.  140.  The  act,  though  done  by  a  body  of 
less  antfaority,  had  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  the  admission  of  Macedonia 
to  the  Amphiktyonic  franchise. 

££  2 
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oRAP.  VII.  tors  of  those  games,  the  Corinthians  might  la^viblly  receire 
and  honour  a  Roman  Ehnbassy  which  was  charged  with 
no  political  object,  but  merely  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Corinth  and  its  holy  places.  Such  an  Embassy  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  Federal  sovereignty  in  matters  of 
foreign  negociation ;  those  had  been  already  dealt  with 
by  the  Federal  Assembly.^  And  truly  Rome  might  just 
then  seem  worthy  of  any  honours  on  the  part  of  Greece. 
Not  but  that  a  feeling  of  shame  ^  might  arise  in  the 
breast  of  any  patriotic  Greek,  when  he  thought  that  the 
freedom  of  three  cities,  which  the  two  greatest  powers  of 
independent  Greece  had  in  vain  attempted  to  deliver,  had 
now  to  be  received  as  a  gift  from  a  barbarian  conqueror." 
Eyentaal  The  couduct  of  Rome  throughout  this  war  was  tfaorougfa]|y 
^maa^  i^^^  <uQd  honourable  ;  there  is  no  reason  to  chaige  either 
fbrenoo.  ^^^  Senate  or  individual  Roman  leaders  with  any  ulterior 
views  of  selfish  aggrandizement ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  when 
the  Roman  arms  had  once  been  seen  before  a  Greek 
fortress,  when  the  wiles  of  Roman  diplomacy  had  once 
been  listened  to  by  a  Greek  Assembly,  a  path  was  opened 
which  directly  led  to  the  fight  of  Eynoskephald  and  to  the 
sack  of  Corinth. 

Inaction        The  inaction  of  Macedonia  during  all  these  events  is 
donia.  ^'    remarkable    Since  D^mdtrios  first  engaged  the  Dlyrians 


^  T6  tSw  *AxauSw  %9¥os,  PoL  iL  12,  of  the  other  embaasy.  See  above, 
p.  261. 

t  <*Man  kann  fragen,  ob  der  Jnbel  in  Hellas  grosser  war  oder  die 
Scham,  ak  statt  der  sehn  linienschiffe  der  achaeiachen  Eidgenoesenschaft, 
der  streitbarsten  Macht  Griechenlands,  jetzt  zweihundert  Segel  der 
Barbaren  in  ihre  Hafen  einliefen  tind  mit  einem  Schlage  die  Anfgabe 
losten,  die  den  Griechen  zokam  vind  an  der  diese  so  Uaglich  gescheitert 
waren."    Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.  L  871. 

*  *'  In  the  course  of  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  bat  ApoUonia 
also,  and  Epidamnns,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  discretion,  and  received 
their  liberty,  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from  the 
Roman  people."    Arnold,  iii.  89. 
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to  help  Mededn,  we  hear  of  absolutely  no  Macedonian  ohab»  tii. 
interference,   either   warlike    or    diplomatic,   in   matters 
which  would  seem  to  have  rerj  directly  touched  Mace- 
donian interests.      We    are    not    told  with  what    eyes 
Macedonian  statesmen  looked  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  so  formidable  a  piower  as  Rome  in  lands  so  closely 
bordering  upon  their  own.    Nor  do  we  hear  that  Rome 
thought  it  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  any  rela- 
tions with  the  Macedonian  Kingdom.    Roman  embassies 
went  on  poUtical  errands  to  Aigion  and  Thermon,  and  on 
honorary  errands  to  Corinth  and  Athens,  but  no  envoy 
seems  to  have  been  dispatched  in  either  character  to  the 
court  of  Pella  or  to  the  sanctuary  of  Dion.    This  appa- 
rent temporary  insignificance  of  a  power  lately  so  great, 
and  soon  to  be  so  great  again,  is  explained  by  the  unusual 
activity  of  the  restless  northern  tribes,  and  by  the  com- 
motions which  commonly  attended  a  change  of  sovereign 
in  Macedonia.^     The  reign  of  D6m6trios  ended  about  Death  of 
the  time  when  the  Romans  first  crossed  into  lUyna**  ^o^Md.^ 
He  appears  to  have  died  in  battle  with  the  Dardanians ; 
certainly  he  had  lately  been  defeated  by  them.'     The 
heir  to  his  crown  was  his  young  son  Philip,  but  the  royal 
authority  was  assumed — first,  it  would  seem,  as  Protector  Protecto- 
and  then  as  King  for  life* — ^by  Antigonos,  sumamed  Ddsdn,*  Rekn°^ 
a  distant  kinsman  of  the  royal  house,  but  with  a  distinct  Antigonos 

•^  '  Ddsdn, 

reservation  of  the  rights  of  young  Philip  as  heir-apparent.  b.c.  229- 
A  new  King  of  Macedonia  seldom  ascended  the  throne 
without  some  disturbance,  and  a  King  reigning  on  such 

1  See  Fla&e,  Gescli.  Mac.  L  14S,  et  seqq. 

'  Pol.  ii.  44.  Aiiftirrptov  8^  fioffiKM^tramos  ^ina  pMvop  %fn\  koI  ^ieraX- 
Xi(|arros  thv  fitov  ircpl  Ti)y  tt/Mhriv  iidfiofftw  tit  t/Iv  'l^XvptBa  *Tvfiaiwv. 

»  See  ThirlwaU,  viii.  141. 

*  Jiutin,  xxyiiL  3. 

'  'O  Ae^wi',  he  who  is  about  to  give,  that  is,  he  who  promises  and  does 
not  perform.  It  does  not  appear  how  he  came  by  the  nickname,  as  his 
general  conduct  is  honourable  and  straightforward. 
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cHAF.  Yii.  terms  as  these  was  even  less  likely  than  usual  to  find  hid 

power  perfectly  undisputed     We  hear  Tagiiely  of  fresh 

Dardanian  inroads^  of  commotions  in  Macedonia  itself, 

and  even  of  some  movements  in  Thessaly  of  which  one 

would  gladly  know  something  more.^    All  these  it  a{qpears 

that  the  energy  of  Antigonos  sufficed  to  put  down ;  but  his 

hands,  like  those  ot  DSm^trios  during  the  last  years  of  his 

reign,  must  have  been  far  too  fiill  for  him  to  ^Te  much 

attention  to  the  advance  either  of  Achaia  or  of  Borne. 

Advance        It  is  evident  that  the  death  of  DemStrios,  and  the 

Leagae      cvcuts  which  followed  it^  must  have  greatly  shaken  the 

i^ath^^f    Macedonian  influence  in  Southern  Greece,  and  must  have 

Demetrios.  given  a  proportionate  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Greek 

independence.'     The  two  great  desires  of  Aratos  were 

now  to  be  gratified ;  Athens  and  Argos  were  both  to  be 

delivered.    It  would  seem  that  Aratos  and  the  Athenians 

had  at  last  come  to  an  understanding.     The  Achaiaa 

chief  was  no  longer  looked  on  as  an  enemy  at  Athens, 

and    he    no   longer    pressed    for    the    incorporation  of 

Deliver-     Athens  with  the  League.    Both  sides  agreed  to  be  satis- 

Athens      ^^  ^  ^  Macedonian  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from 

B.C.  229.    Attica,  and  if  Athens^  again  restored  to  freedom,  became 

the  ally  of  Achaia     The  way  in  which  this  desirable  end 

was  brought  about  curiously  illustrates  the  position  and 

character  of  Aratos.     He  was  not  then  in  office,  the 

Presidency  of  the  League  being  held  by  his  rival  Lydiada&' 

But  it  was  not  to  Lydiadas^  but  to  Aratos^  that  the 


'  Justin,  xxviii.  8.     See  Thirlwall,  viii.  164. 

'  Pol.  iL  44.  Anfiirrpiov  d^  .  •  .  fieraXKd^ai^os  rhp  fiiov .  .  4yipvT6  ru 
tUpoia  TpcBYfidrwv  vftds  n)y  4{  ^X^^  hnfioKi^r  rmv  *AxMafy.  Plat.  Ar.  34. 
Kol  MoKcd^Mfr  fi^v  dcx^^^y  Kyrwp  9id  twos  itposoUovf  col  6fi6povs  «»Ai/i«vj, 

'  So  Flathe,  iL  156.  Plutax^li  (Ar.  34)  says  only  h-^pov  /iir  dpxorros  tUv 
*Axawy,  but  it  clearly  was  Lydiadas.  This  year,  B.C.  229,  is  that  of  his 
third  and  last  Generalship. 
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Athenians  applied  for  help/    To  them  Aratos,  whether  ohap.  vii. 

as  friend  or  as  enemy,  had  always  appeared  as  the  one 

representative  of  the  League ;  we  hear  of  no  application 

to  the  Achaian  General,  of  no  audience  given  to  Athenian 

Ambassadors  by  the  Achaian  Assembly ;    he  who  had  Applica- 

delivered  %ky6n  and  Corinth  is  prayed  to  deliver  Athens  Athenians 

also  somehow  or  other.     Probably  the  Macedonian  gar-  wheirout 

risons    would   have   hindered  the    progress   of  avowed  ^^  °^^' 

Athenian  envoys  on  such  an  errand ;  but  nothing  need 

have  hindered  Aratos  from  communicating  the  message 

which  he  had  secretly  received^  if  not  to  the  Assembly  or 

to  the  Senate,  yet  at  all  events  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 

of  the  yean     But  so  to  have  done  would  have  been 

to  rust  the  risk   o!  winning  glory  and  influence  for  a 

rival ;    it   would  have  been  giving  the  rash   ex-Tyrant 

a  fresh  opportunity  to  propose  some  of  his  needless 

enterprises,    Lydiadas  might  have  gone  the  length  of  an 

open  attack  on  the   Macedonian    garrisons,   and    have 

exposed  the  ajmies  of  the  League  to  all  the  hazards  of 

a  pitched  battle.     Aratos,  as  ever,  is  zealous  for  the 

deliverance  of  a  Greek  state,  above  all  for  the  deliverance 

of  Athens ;  to  promote  that  deliverance  he  is  ready  to 

undergo  any  amount  of  personal  cost,  personal  exertion, 

and  personal  danger ;  he  will  gladly  free  Attica  from  the 

presence  of  the  stranger,  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  free 

her  himself  and  to  free  her  in  his  own  way.     This  time 

he  did  not  try  a  night  escalade ;  a  long  illness,  which 

obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  prevented  him  from 

leading  an  attack  on  Peiraieus  or  Mounychion ;  probably, 

as  the  Macedonians  occupied  four  distinct  fortresses,  even 

a  successful  attack  on  one  garrison  might  have  done  little 


^  Plat.   At.   34.      Ol  8*  *A0fjvaioi  ffvit^povi^aaan^s  mdrov  ['Apdrov]  rijy 
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CHAP.  VII.  more  than  increase  the  watchfulness  of  the  others.*  His 
way  of  compassing  his  end  was  simple  but  daring.  He 
went  in  his  litter  to  a  priyate  conference  with  Diogenes, 
the  Macedonian  officer  of  whom  we  hare  abeady  heard,' 
and  n^ociated  a  bargain,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  Diogen^  restored 
PeiraieuSy  Mounychion,  Sounion,  and  Salamis  to  the 
Athenians.  At  this  particular  juncture  the  position  of 
Diogen^  must  have  been  yery  precarious  and  ambiguou& 
Macedonia  had  lost  her  King,  and  was  in  a  state  of  utter 
confusion  ;  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  home,  nor  could 
he  tell  what  might  be  the  policy  of  the  new  reign.  The 
idea  of  such  independence  as  Alexander  had  enjoyed  at 
Corinth  might  haye  occurred  to  him,  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  talents  in  ready  money  may  well  haye  seemed 
more  yaluable  than  such  a  hope  accompanied  by  so  many 
risks.  The  money  was  paid ;  Aratos  himself  contributed 
a  laige  sum/  either  out  of  his  priyate  estate  or  out  of 
the  accumulations  of  his  Egyptian  pension.  The  Maee- 
donians  departed ;  Athens  was  again  free,  but  her  incor- 
poration with  the  League  was  not  pressed.  Aratos  had 
won  a  yictory  after  his  own  heart ;  he  had  achieyed  one 
of  the  foremost  and  noblest  objects  of  his  ambition.  He 
had  deliyered  a  famous  city,  and  had  won  a  new  ally  for 
his  country,'  and  that  witibtout  shedding  a  drc^  of  blood, 
and  at  no  one's  risk  or  cost  but  his  own.  But  we  can 
well  understand  that  Lydiadas  might  be  displeased  at 
seeing  a  priyate  citizen  do  eyen  such  good  deeds,  without 
deeming  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Jjeague  worthy  ci 
any  share  in  them;  and  he  may  haye  looked  on  the 
deliyerance  of  Greek  cities  by  gold  instead  of  steel  as 

'  PauB.  ii.  8.  6.     Od  y6ip  IjKviCt  ^vyairBat  Tp6s  filw  adrd  ^{cAca^. 
'  See  above,  p.  870,  S88. 

'  Twenty  talents,  according  to  Plntarch  (Ar.  84) ;  twenty-five,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii.  8.  6). 
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an  unworthy  substitution  of  the  merchant's  craft  for  that  chap.  yh. 
of  the  warrior. 

Though  Athens  had  not  actually  joined  the  Leagne,  Procness 
yet  this  exploit  of  Aratos,   and  the  consequent   close  ^^^^^ 
allianee  of  Athens,  greatly  raised  the  Achaian  credit  and 
influence.     Aigina  at  once  joined  the  League  ;^  Xendn,  Union  of 
Tyrant  of  Hermiond,  followed  the  example  of  Lydiadas,  Hennion& 
laid  down  the  Tyranny,  and  made  Hermione  another 
member  of  the  Achaian  body.'    We  may  also  infer  from 
a  yague  notice  in  Plutarch  that  some  more  of  the  Arka- 
dian  towns  were  gathered  in  at  the  same  time.*    And 
now  came  the  great  acquisition  of  Argos.    In  the  narra- 
tiye  of  this  event  we  have  the  riralry  between  Aratos 
and    Lydiadas  more  yividly  set    before    us   than  ever. 
Lydiadas  was  General  of  the  League ;   but  Aratos  did  Unantlio- 
not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  cutions  of 
to    make    priyate    advances    to  Aristomachos,   to   send  ^^^S^^. 
messages  to  him,  to  invite  him  to  follow  the  example  stomachos 
of  Lydiadas  in  laying  down  his  Tyranny  and  uniting  his 
city  to  the  Achaian  League.    Private  action  of  this  sort 
had  long  been  &miliar  to  Aratos,  and  it  had  never  been, 
at  all  events  when  successful,  very  severely  scrutinized 
by  his  countrymen.     But  then  the  chief  place  in  the 
League  had  never  before  been  filled  by  a  personal  rival, 
and  a  rival  who  was  at  least  his  equal  in  ability  and 
ambition.     Aratos  continued  liis  negociations  with  the 
Argeian  Tyrant ;  he  enlarged  to  him  on  the  miseries  of 
absolute  power,  and  on  the  far  loftier  position  of  a  General 
of  the  Achaians^  a  post  which,  on  the  union  of  Argos 
with  the  League,  Aristomachos  might  aspire  to  fill  as 
well  as  Lydiadas.    Aristomachos  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
on  condition  of  receiving  fifty  talents  to  pay  off  his 

>  Pint  Ar.  34.  «  Plut.  u.8.    PoL  ii.  44. 

'  Pint.  a.  8.  'H  t<  wK^iffTTi  Tfis  *Apkal6las  aihois  [rots  'Axfuois]  <nfver4Kfi» 
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CHAP.  Yii.  mercenaries.  Money  seems  never  to  have  been  any 
difficulty  with  Aratos  ;  he  undertook  to  provide  this  large 
sum,  and  began  to  collect  it,  firom  what  sources  we  know 
not  Large  as  was  doubtless  his  private  estate,  and 
inexhaustible  as  was  the  wealth  of  his  friend  King 
Ptolemy,  it  was  a  bold  undertaking  so  soon  after  his 
large  contribution  towards  the  ransom  of  the  Attic  for- 
tressea     While  the  money  was  collecting;^  the  ncigociation 

Lydiadas    came  to  the  ears  of  the  Achaian  General.     A&  Cliief 

i  D  ticrfiB  ros 

08  General.  Magistrate  of  the  League,  Lydiadas  was  naturally  and 
rightfully  offended  that  a  private  citizen  should  under- 
take these  unauthorized  negociations  with  foreign  powers* 
As  the  personal  rival  of  Aratos,  we  can  hardly  blame  him 
for  wishing  that  the  glory  of  winning  Argos^  especially 
in  his  own  year  of  office,  should  fall,  not  to  Aratos,  but 
to  himself.'  He  entered  into  communication  with  Aristo- 
machos ;  Plutarch — that  is,  of  course,  Aratos — tells  us 
that  he  counselled  the  Argeian  Tyrant  to  trust  him, 
Lydiadas,  the  ex-l^rrant,  rather  than  Aratos  the  sworn  foe 
of  Tyrants."  However  this  may  be,  Lydiadas  simply  did 
his  duty,  as  head  of  the  League,  in  taking  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  His  position  was  that  of  an  Ameri- 
can President  or  an  English  Foreign  Secretary  who  should 
find  that  his  predecessor  in  office  and  rival  in  politics 
was  busily  engaged  in  planning  treaties  and  alliances 

His  pro-     with  foreign  states.      Lydiadas  arranged  the  terms   of 

i!)os&I  for 

the  Union  uuiou  with  Aristomachos ;   he  laid  them  before  the  As- 

^    ^^     sembly  for  confirmation,  inviting  Aristomachos  himself 

as  his  own  Ambassador,  to  plead  his  own  cause  before 

the  Achaian  People.^    A  proposal  was  thus  made,  in  tiie 

1  Pint  Ar.  85.     Ti»y  xp^l'^*^^  vpidoiUpmv. 

*  lb.  ^iX#rifioi$/if Kof  tSioy  o^ov  voAircvfui  rovro  9p6s  ri^  *AxauN^t 
ywktrBou, 

'  lb.  ToD  pJk¥  *Ap^ov  KUTTiySpu  itf^s  * fipifrrSiMX"^^  *^'  8uf/t«WSs  koX  iZta\- 
AjdbcT«s  act  itp6s  rol^i  rvpdyvovs  l^x^^^^^' 

^  lb.     Ai)r^  irc/o'as   ri^y  rpa^w  itriTpd^ffm   wposilyayt   rois  *Ax<u6is  t69 
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most  regular  and  constitutioxial  way,  to  bring  abont  an  gbap.  yii. 
object  which  had  been  for  years  one  of  the  darling  wishes 
of  the  heart  of  AratoB,  and  which  he  had  himself  been 
endeavouring  at  some  sacrifice  to  effect    We  can  under* 
stand  the  natural  disappointment  of  Aratos  at  seeing  the 
accomplishment  of  hia  own  cherished  scheme  transferred 
to  his  rival ;  but  this  in  no  way  justifies  the  factious  and 
unpatriotic  conduct  to  which  he  now  stooped.     What 
arguments  could  have  been  brought^  above  all  by  Aratos, 
against  a  Government  proposal  for  the  annexation  of 
Ai^oSy  history  does  not  tell  us,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
hard  to  guess  them  by  the  light  of  nature.     He  could 
hardly  have  had  the  face  to  argue  that  the  General  of 
the  League  had  no  right  to  discharge  one  of  his  consti* 
tutional  functions,  because  a  private  citizen  or  an  inferior 
magistrate^  wished  nnconstitutionally  to  usurp  it.     But  it  rejected 
is  certain  that  Aratos  spoke  in  strong  opposition ;  that  on  instance  of 
the  division  the  Noes  had  it,  that  the  Government  motion  ^^9.3 1 
was  thrown  out^  and  that  Aristomachos  was  dismissed 
from  the  Assembly,  apparently  with  a  degree  of  disrespect 
which,  Tyrant  as  he  was,  he  certauily  had  not  deserved^ 
But,  before  loi^,  things  are  quite  altered ;  Aratos  is  again  but  carried 
General ;'  he  has  made  his  peace  with  Aristomachos  ;  he  motion  of 
brings  forward,  and  triumphantly  carries,*  the  very  motion  q^^*® 

B.C.  228 

itfB^tnrow.     Helwing  (pu  102),  the  idolater  of  Aratoa,  sees  in  all  this  only 
a  very  improper  interference  with  Aratos  on  the  part  of  Ljdiadas. 

^  It  is  ^always  poesible  that  Aratos  may  have  filled  some  other  Federal 
magistracy  in  the  years  when  he  was  not  GeneraL 

*  Pint.  Ar.  85.  'Arrctv^yrof  yip  adroO  {^Ap^rov}  3i'  dpy^y  Mi^offw  rais 
▼€f>l  r6jf  'ApurrS/uixoy* 

s  See  Flathe,  ii.  157.  Thirlwall,  viii.  166.  The  Assembly  at  which 
Lydiadas  produced  Aristomachos  was  probably  the  regtdar  Spring  Meeting 
of  the  year  228.  At  that  Meeting  Aratos  wonld  be  elected  General  for  the 
year  228-7.  When  he  came  into  office,  he  might  either  snmmon  a  special 
Assembly  for  the  discussion  of  the  question,  or  might  introduce  it  at  the 
regular  Autumnal  Meeting. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  35.     *Eircl  8c  vvfurtiaBeU  wd\iy  a^bs  Ifp^aro  irtpl  9sirA¥  Sm- 
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CHAP.  VII.  which  a  few  months  before  he  had  caused  to  be  igno- 
Aristo-      minioosly  thrown  out;  Argos  is  united  to  the  League; 
General,    &Rd,  at  the  next  election  of  Federal  Magistrates,  Aratos 
B.a  227.    jg  succeeded  in  his  office,  not,  as  had  now  become  the 
role,  by  Lydiadas,  but  by  Aristomachos  himself.    This 
election  was  doubtless  made  through  the  personal  influence 
of  Aratos,  and  the  narratiye  seems  rather  to  imply  that  it 
was  part  of  the  bargain  between  him  and  Aristomachos. 
Union  of    Along  with  Argos  and  Aristomachos,  Phlious  aCnd    its 
with  the    Tyrant  Ellednymos  ^  were  also  admitted  into  the  League, 
'"^"^^     which  thus  included  all  Argolis.    By  these  annexations 
Aratos  doubtless  gained  much  fame,  but  it  was  at  ihe 
expense  of  his  true  honour.     Plutarch  tells  us  of  the 
wonderful  proof  of  the  national  goodwill  and  confidence 
Estimate    which  the  Achaiau  Assembly  showed  to  Aratos.'     One 
conduct  of  who  is  uot  a  professed  biographer  of  heroes  might  be 
^^^^      tempted  to  say  that  neither  Aratos  nor  the  Assembly  erer 
showed  themselyes  in  a  more  paltry  light    It  is  perhaps 
not  quite  unknown  in  other  constitutional  governments 
for  a  statesman's  view  of  a  measure  to  differ  a  good  deal, 
according  as  he  is  in  office  or  in  opposition.    But  to  an 
impartial  spectator  this  proceeding  of  Aratos  will  perhaps 
appear  an  extreme,  not  to  say  shameless,  case  of  such 
sudden  conversioa     One  cannot  help  wondering  how  any 
Assembly  could  be  got  to  follow  him  to  and  fro  in  such 
a  course.     But,  granting  that  some  ingenious  misrepre- 
sentations, some  fervent  declamations,  had  once  b^uiled 
the  Assembly  to  reject  the  proposal  of  Lydiadas,  yet 
afterwards  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Aratos  was^  on  the 


K4y€<rBm  trap^Vf  vdm  rdx^tts  jc«d  irpM/uts  i^fri^ffayro  jcoa  irpoK94(arro  fthr 
roi^f  *hpy*iovs  Kcd  ^Xuurlovs  c2f  n|y  ir«Xirc(ay,  ipuan^  S*  Sartpap  icol  rdr 
'Ap(0T<(/iaxoy  ctAorro  trrpannfyip. 

1  Pol.  u.  a. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  85.     "Ertfa  9i)  iiaXiffra  ^aif€pAp  hrotufftof  qI  <r&if^poi  rmp 
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of  the  Assembly,  whatever  we  say  of  Aratos  himself,  chap,  vii, 
rely  a  return  to  common  sense. 
The  League  was  now  at  the  height  of  its  glory.     Days  Com- 

,  manding 

re  indeed  in  store  when  its  terntonal  extent  was  to  be  Position 
.•  greater,  but  those  were  days  when  its  true  greatness  AchaLn 
id  independence  had  passed  away  for  ever.    But  now  it  ^  ^js 
I  rfiA  wholly  independent  of  foreign  influences ;  the  Egyptian 
K^nnexion  did  not  practically  hamper  its  action,  and, 
Va  the  political  morality  of  those  times,  it  carried  with  it 
j  ^0  disgrace.    The  League  was  now  the  greatest  power  of 
ffJBreece.    A  Federation  of   equal    cities,   democratically 
I  governed,  embraced  the  whole  of  old  Achaia,  the  whole  of 
-^  the  Argolic  peninsula,  the  greater  part  of  Arkadia,  to- 
/gether  with  Phlious,  Sikyon,  Corinth,  Megara,  and  the 
i  island  of  Aigina.    Within  this  large  continuous  territory 
we  hear  of  no  discontent,  no  hankering  after  secession, 
save  only  in    the  single  turbulent   city  of  Mantineia. 
Achaians,  Dorians,  Arkadians,  had  forgotten  their  local 
qaarrels,    and    lived   as  willing   fellow-citizens    of  one 
Federal  state.    Tyrants  and  Tyrannicides  confined  their 
war&re  within  the  limits  of  parliamentary  opposition,  and 
appeared  in  alternate  years  at  the  head  of  the  councils 
and  armies  of  the  League.    The  rival  League  of  iEtolia 
was  still  a  harmonious  ally ;  its  alliance  carried  with  it  the 
alliance  of  Elis ;  Athens  was  bound  to  the  League  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude ;  the  breed  of  local  Tyrants  had 
ceased  to  exist;  some  had  been  extirpated,  others  had 
been  converted  into  Achaian  citizens  and  leaders.    Mace- 
donia was  doubtless  not  friendly,  but  she  was  not  in  a 
position  to  be  actively  hostile ;   Rome  herself,  a  name 
which  doubtless  already   commanded  a  vague  respect, 
though  as   yet  no  servile  fear,    had   entered   into  the 
friendliest  relations,  cemented  by  the  choicest  honours  on 
either  side.    The  work  of  the  League  seemed  to  be  done ; 
Greece,  all  Greece  at  least  south   of  Ihermopylse,  was 


i 
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CHAP.  Til.  free ;  all  her  noblest  cities  enjoyed  freedom  firom  foreign 
garrisons  and  foreign  tribute ;  none  of  them  were  hostile 
to  the  Leagne ;  many  of  them  were  incorporated  as  its 
principal  members.  Never  did  the  League  itself  stiMid  so 
high  in  power  and  reputation;  never  had  Greece,  as  a 
whole,  so  fair  a  prospect  of  peace  and  good  government 
The  time  was  now  come  when  the  man  who  had  done 
all  this  good  for  his  native  land  was  to  undo  it  with  bis 
own  hands. 


§  3.  From  the  Beginning  of  the  War  with  Kleomenes 
to  the  Opening  of  Negociations  with  Maeedonu^. 

B.  c.  227-224. 

Condition      The  ouc  possible  rival  of  the  Achaian  League  within 

PeloponnSsos  was  Sparta.     That  famous  city  had    now 

B.C.  871-   indeed,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  utterly  fallen 

227 

from  her  ancient  greatness.  The  day  of  Leuktra  had  not 
only  cut  her  off  from  all  hope  of  retaining  or  recoverii^ 
her  old  supremacy,  it  had  cut  off  the  fairest  portion  of  her 
home  territory  from  her  dominion*  The  President,  we  might 
almost  say  the  Tyrant^  of  Greece  was  brought  down  to 
the  rank  of  one  Peloponnesian  city  among  many.  Inntead 
of  sending  her  armies  to  lord  it  over  Thebes  and  Olynthos^ 
she  was  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  her  new-bom  rival 
Megalopolis,  on  another  by  her  own  liberated  ser&  oi 
Mess6nia.  As  for  her  internal  state,  we  are  told  of  cor- 
ruptions of  eveiy  kind;  the  Laws  of  Lykourgos  had 
become  a  name ;  all  power  and  all  property  were  centred 
in  a  few  hands;  Kings  and  people  alike  were  held  in 
bondage  by  the  ruling  oligarchs.  And  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  history  of  Sparta  during  this  age  is  more  honourable 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  Hdlenic  cities.     Her 
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supremacy,  her  greatness,  had  passed  away ;  but,  within  chap.  vn. 
the  narrow  bounds  in  which  she  was  pent  up,  she  preserved 
her  independence  and  her  dignity  in  a  way  that  Thebes 
and  Corinth  and  Athens  had  failed  to  do.  During  the 
times  of  greatest  yiolence  and  confusion,  she  had  been  free 
alike  from  foreign  conquest  and  from  domestic  revolution. 
She  could  not  indeed  always  defend  her  territories  from 
invasion ;  still  she  had  never  seen  either  a  native  Tyrant 
or  a  Macedonian  garrison.  Philip  had  marched  along  her  b-c.  338. 
coasts,  he  had  contracted  her  borders,  but  his  phalanx 
had  never  appeared  before  her  unwalled  capital^  The 
democratic  hero  of  Thebes  and  the  royal  hero  of  Epeiros 
had  alike  been  driven  back  when  they  assaulted  her  in 
her  own  hearth  and  home.  She  had  never  recognized  the 
Macedonian  as  chief  of  Greece ;  she  had  sent  no  deputies 
to  the  Corinthian  Congress ;  her  name  was  formally  ex- 
cepted in  the  inscriptions  which  described  Alexander  and 
all  Qreeks,  save  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  victorious  over  the 
Barbarians  of  Asia.  But  she  was  not  dead  to  the  cause 
of  Greece ;  her  kingly  Hdrakleids  could  still  command 
armies  on  behalf  of  Hellenic  freedom ;  one  Agis  had  died 
fighting  in  a  vain  attempt  to  break  the  Macedonian  yoke ; 
another  had  come  ready,  if  Aratos  would  but  have  let  him, 
to  fight  as  bravely  to  free  Peloponndsos  from  the  robbers 
of  MtoMa.    At  home,  whatever  were  her  political  or.social  Her    , 

1  '«»'■  internal 

corruptions,  they  were  the  mere  gradual  decay  of  old  condition. 
institutions,  not  the  lawless  usurpations  of  high-handed 
violence.  Her  Kings,  her  Ephors,  her  Senate,  her  Assem^ 
bly,  were  no  longer  what  they  once  were ;  but  the  vener- 
able names  and  offices  remained  unchanged.  No  Spartan 
Ejng  had  ever  trampled  on  the  rights  of  S^iate  or  People^ 
none  had  even  ventured  to  resist  the  far  more  doubtful 
pretensions  of  the  despotic  Ephors.     And,  on  the  other 

1  See  Thirlwall,  vi.  114. 
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CHAP.  Tii.  hand,  Sparta  had  seen  no  usurping  citizen  holding  her  in 

bondage  by  a  mercenary  force,  nor  had  she  ever  adcnow- 

ledged  any  chief  but  her  own  lawful  and  Zeus-descended 

Kings.     Sparta  lay  quiet,  seldom  touched  by  the  rerolu- 

tions  of  the  rest  of  Qreece,  fedlen  indeed,  but  neither 

crushed  like  Thebes,  enslaved  like  Thessaly,  nor  d^raded 

like  Athens.    She  was  still  independent  within  her  own 

borders;  she  might  yet  again  become  powerful  beyond 

them.     And  now  the  day  had  come  when  Sparta  was 

once  more  for  a  moment  to  stand  forth  as  the  first  of 

Grecian  states,  and,  after  a  short  career  of  glory,  to  sink 

into  a  state   of  degradation,  both  within  and  without, 

almost  lower  than  that  of  Athens  itself. 

Refom  First  Came  Agis  the  reformer,  Agis  the  martyr,  the 

of  A^     purest   and  noblest    spirit  that  ever  perished  through 

B.a  241.    deeming  others  as  pure  and  noble  as  himsel£    Then,  for 

the  first  time,  internal  revolution  began  in  Sparta,  and  the 

hand  of  the  executioner  was  raised  against  the  sacred 

ReigQ        person  of  a  HSrakleid  King.    But  his  memory  died  not ; 

MBN^    a  successor  and  an  avenger  arose  from  the  very  hearth  of 

^'  ^^   his  destroyer ;  ^arta  had  at  last  a  King  indeed ;  ^  no 

l^jrrant,  no  invader,   but  a  Spartan  of  the  Spartans,  a 

H^rakleid  of  the  divine  seed ;  one  who  grasped  the  sceptre 

of  Agis  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  who  scrupled  not  to  cany 

out  his  schemes  by  means  from  which  his  gentle  spirit 

Bevolation  would  have  shrunk  in  horron    Eleomen^  burst  the  bands 

mente,      with  which  a  gradually  narrowing  oligarchy  had  fettered 

m^^^   alike  the  Spartan  Eangs  and  the  Spartan  people.  He  alew 

^  The  charaeter  of  EleomenSs  lias  been  a  subject  of  vraim  dispute  boUi 
in  his  own  days  and  in  oois.  Folybios,  as  a  Megalopolitan,  of  oonise 
draws  him  in  the  darkest  colonis;  in  Plntaich  we  find  the  coimter- 
statement  of  his  admiring  contemporary  Phylarchos.  I  do  not  feel  called 
npon  minutely  to  examine  questions^which  are  matters  of  Spartan,  not  of 
Federal,  history;  but  1  believe  that  my  notion  of  Kleomen^  will  be 
found  quite  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Bishop  ThirlwalL  See  his 
History,  vuL  160-183. 
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the  Ephors  on  their  seats  of  office,  and  summoned  the  ^^p*  ^i^- 
people  of  Sparta  to  behold  and  approve  the  deed.   An  age 
which  has  condoned  the  most  deliberate  perjury  and  the 
most  cold-blooded  massacre  which  history  records  is  hardly 
entitled  to  be  severe  on  the  comparatively  mild  coup 
^^tdt  ^  of  the  Lacedsemonian  Ejng.     He  put  out  of  the 
way  by  violence,  because  Law  could  not  touch  them,  men 
who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  had  put  to  death  his 
own  royal  colleague,  and  then  charged  him  with  the  deed.' 
The  slaughter  of  the  Ephors  was  a  stroke  in  which  Agis  or 
Epameinondas  would  have  had  no  share,  but  it  was  one  at 
which  Ehud,  Tell,  or  Timoledn  could  not  consistently  have 
scrupled.     The  Ephors,  the    real    Tyrants,  once    gone^ 
Kleomente  stood  forth  as  the  King  of  a  free  people,  the 
General  of  a  gallant  army.    He  was  no  longer  the  slave  of 
a  narrow  caste  of  ruling  families ;  he  was  the  beloved  chief 
of  a  nation,  which,  recruited  by  a  large  addition  from  the 
subject  classes,  was  now  a  nation  once  more.    A  people 
thus  springing  into  a  revived  life  is  sure  to  be  warlike,  if 
not  positively  aggressive.     The  discipline  of  victory — and  Relations 
only  a  chief  like  Aratos  can  lead  such  a  people  to  defeat —  Sparta 
is  needed  to  teach  it  to  feel  its  own  powers ;  it  is  needed  ^^J^q 
to  efface  all  divisions,  all  hostile  memories,  by  common 
stru^es  and  common  triumphs  in  the  national  cause. 
How  was  Peloponndsos  to  contain  two  such  powers,  each 
m  the  full  vigour  of  recovered  freedom,  each  fresh  mth  all 
the  lofty  aspirations  of  regenerate  youth  1    What  were  to 
be  the  mutual  relations  of  the  revived  League  and  of  the 

^  Four  of  the  Ephors  were  killed,  with  ten  persons  who  attempted  to 
defend  them.  Eighty  citizens  were  banished,  that  is,  not  sent  to  some 
Spartan  Cayenne,  but  allowed  to  live  in  any  Greek  city  except  Sparta, 
retaining  their  rights  of  property ,^and  encouraged  by  a  promise  to  be 
allowed  to  return  home  at  some  future  day.  So  small  an  ^allowance  of 
bloodshed  and  confiscation  would  be  counted  a  very  poor  day's  work  at 
the  **  inangnration  "  of  an  Empire  or  a  Red  Republic, 

*  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  172.    ef.  168. 

F   F 
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CHAP.  Tii.  reviyed  Kingdom  ?  Above  all,  what  were  to  be  the 
personal  relations  of  two  snch  chiefs  as  Aratos  and  Eleo- 
mente  ?  Free  and  equal  alliance  would  be  the  bidding  of 
cold  external  prudence.  Sparta^  such  a  counsellor  would 
say,  is  fieur  too  great  to  become  a  single  city  of  the  League ; 
Achaia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  too  free  and  happy  as 
she  is  to  be  asked  to  admit  the  slightest  superiority  <m  the 
part  of  Sparta.  Ldye  in  friendship  side  by  side ;  and  hang 
up  your  shields  till  the  ^tolian  again  proves  faiUdess,  or 
till  the  Macedonian  again  becomes  threatening.  Adiice 
sound  indeed,  advice  at  once  prudent  and  benevolent, 
but  advice  which  two  ambitious  chie&  and  two  highnspiiited 
nations  were  never  likely  to  take. 
CauMs  The  war  between  Sparta  and  the  League  began  before 

between  Klcomcn^  had  accomplished  his  great  revolution  at  homa 
^^^^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  war  which  was 
i^^ague.  equally  acceptable  to  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  that 
in  no  case  could  peace  have  been  kept  veiy  long.  It  was 
like  the  old  Peloponnesian  War  between  Sparta  aod 
Athens ;  in  both  cases  war  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
position  occupied  by  two  rival  powers ;  ^  in  both  cases  the 
grounds  of  warfare  which  were  allied  on  either  side  were 
at  most  the  occasions,  and  not  the  real  causes,  of  the 
struggle.  In  the  eyes  of  Aratos,  Sparta  was  a  power  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  darling  scheme  of  uniting  all  Pelo- 
ponn^sos  into  one  Confederation.*  On  that  object  his  mind 
had  dwelt  so  long  that  he  had  begun  to  r^ard  himself  as 
having  a  mission  to  compel  as  well  as  to  persuade  the 
refractoiy ;   the  deliverer  was  at  last  banning  to  share 

^  Thuc.  i.  23.  Ti)y  pAp  yJtp  iKiiBiffrdryiP  wpi^eurtr^  6ipw9<rr4fnf9  tk  A^Vi 
Toib  *A9i|iWovf  ^yoG/ioi,  fi€yd\ovs  ytyyofi^p^vs  iral  ^fiop  woft^Qima  tois 
Aair€a«/iOK(otr,  dt^xdrat  is  r6  vo\tfitat'  cdV  is  t6  ^avtp^v  \€y6/upai  aiT^ai 
oIS*  9<ray  ^Koripwv,  This  is  as  true  of  Orchomenos  and  Athenaion  as  of 
Epidamnos  and  Korkyra. 

«  Plut.  Kl  3.  'O  ydp  "Afjrrot  .  .  .  i$09\€ro  fih  il  Hpxn'  «»  f^  ^'^ 
To|iy  dtywytiv  rifAovomitf^ovf,  jr.r.A. 
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riome  of  the  feelings  of  a  conqueror.  EIIb,  Sparta,  and  ohap.  tii. 
some  Arkadian  towns  ^  were  still  wanting  to  the  completion 
of  his  great  work.  Now  Sparta,  and  Elis  also,  stood  in  a  Different 
wholly  different  position  from  the  cities  which  Aratos  had  of  Sparu 
incorporated  with  the  League  in  earlier  days.  Sikydn,  ^^g^e. 
Corinth,  Megara,  Argos,  had  ereiy  reason  to  rejoice  in  ijveped  by 
their  annexatioa  Instead  of  foreign  or  domestic  bondage, 
they  obtained  freedom  within  their  own  walls,  and  true 
confederates  beyond  them.  Sparta  had  no  such  need ; 
she  had  no  foreign  garrison,  no  domestic  Tyrant ;  she  lived 
under  a  Government  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  a 
national  Government,  resting  on  the  prescriptive  reverence 
of  eight  hundred  years.  No  enemy  threatened  her,  and^ 
had  any  enemy  threatened  her,  she  was  fuUy  able  to  resist 
She  was  far  greater  than  any  one  city  of  the  League ; 
indeed  the  event  proved  that  she  was  able  to  contend  on 
more  than  equal  terms  with  the  League's  whole  force.  Her 
immemorial  polity,  the  habits  and  feelings  of  her  people, 
were  afl  utterly  inconHiatent  with  the  j)08itioii  of  a  single 
member  of  a  Democratic  Confederation.*  What  was  de- 
liverance and  promotion  to  Corinth  and  Argos  would  to 
Sparta  have  been  a  sacrifice  of  every  national  feeling,  and 
a  sacrifice  for  which  no  occasion  called.  Sparta  was  never 
likely  to  enter  the  League  as  a  willing  member,  and  Aratos 
had  yet  to  learn  that  none  but  willing  members  of  a 
League  are  worth  having.  Sparta  was  too  strong  to  be 
herself  directly  attacked  ;  but  she  might  be  weakened  and 
isolated,  till  she  was  eilher  actually  conquered,  or  else  led 
to  think  that  accession  to  the  League  would  be  the  less  of 
two  evils.     On  this  point  Aratos,  Lydiadas,  and  Aristoma- 

• 

^  Pint.  El.  8.  *AsrcXWiroKro  AoiccSoufuiyioi  koX  *HAfio<  koI  8<roi  AoKt- 
Itufiopiois  *Apicdil^p  wpos^ixoy — that  is,  doubtless,  Mantmeia,  Tegea,  and 
Orchomenos.  Phigaleia,  too,  and  perhaps  some  other  Arkadian  towns, 
were  not  yet  incorporated.     He  should  also  have  added  Messen^. 

>  See  the  remarks  of  Schom,  p.  96. 
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CHAP.  YiT*  choB  would  be  of  one  mind  To  Lydiadaa  the  matter 
would  seem  very  simple :  Sparta  was  the  old  enemy  of  his 
city;  Sparta  and  Megalopolis  had,  as  usual,  border  dis- 
putes ;  territory  was  said  to  be  unjustly  detained  on  either 
side ; '  the  hope  of  Achaian  help  against  Sparta  was 
doubtless  one  among  the  objects  which  had  led  him  to 
join  the  League  at  all.  To  Aristomachos,  if  he  had  in  him 
a  spark  of  the  old  Argeian  spirit,  Sparta  would  be  the 
object  of  a  hatred  no  less  keen  than  it  was  to  Lydiadaa. 
The  day  was  at  last  come  when  the  old  wrong  might 
be  redressed,  when  Argos,  if  not,  as  of  old,  the  head  of 
Peloponn^os,  might  at  least  see  Sparta  brought  down  to 
her  own  IctcL  The  three  chief  men  of  the  League  would 
thus  be  agreed,  or,  if  there  was  a  difference,  it  would  be  a 
War  ac-  difference  as  to  the  means  rather  than  the  end.  We  can 
oiTboth  ^®U  believe  that^  while  Aratos  was  weaving  his  subtle  web, 
sides.  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos  would  be  clamouring  for  open 
war  with  LacedsBmon,  and  setting  forth  the  standing 
border-wrongs  of  their  several  citie&  To  Eleomenes,  on 
the  other  hand,  war  was  just  as  acceptable  as  it  could  be 
to  the  most  warlike  orator  at  Aigion.  He  had  not  as  yet 
appeared  as  a  revolutionist ;  he  'was  a  young  and  orderly 
King,  humbly  obeying  his  masters  the  Ephors.  Bat  he 
was  doubtless  already  meditating  his  daring  plan  of 
carrying  out  the  dreams  of  Agis  with  the  strong  hand 
A  war  in  which  he  might  win  the  popularity  and  influence 
which  attend  a  victorious  general,  a  war  in  which  he 
might  show  himself  forth  as  the*  retriever  of  Sparta's 
ancient  glory,  was  of  all  things  that  which  best  suited  his 
purpose.'  He  rejoiced  at  every  hostile  sign  on  the  Achaian 

1  Plut.  El.  4.  %i$cKii  Si  rifs  Aajrwviic^T  r6  'AO^tmiop  iarl,  iral  Wrc 
irpds  rods  Vl«ytn\oiro\lr€is  ijv  M9ucop.  PoL  ii.  46.  T6  jroXovftcyey  *A9i$piaior 
iy  T^  r»¥  VltyaXoiroKtrwif  x^P9-  '^^  ^^  Megalopolitan  historijui  the 
right  of  Megalopolis  to  Ath^naion  did  not  seem  open  to  those  doubts 
which  were  intelligible  At  the  distance  of  Chair6neia. 

*  Plut.   Kl.  8.     OUfityos  8*  itv  4v  iro\4fA^  fioAAov  ^  irar*  ^tpnjrrftf  fAtra- 
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side,  and  nourished  ereiy  hostile  disposition  among  his.nvp.  vu. 
own  people.  Small  as  was  the  actual  authority  of  a 
Spartan  King,  all  Spartan  history  shows  that  his  position 
was  one  which  allowed  an  able  and  active  prince  to 
acquire  a  practical  influence  in  the  state  far  beyond  the 
formal  extent  of  his  royal  powers.^  EleomenSs,  even  thus 
early,  was  evidently  popular  and  influential;  Sparta  felt 
that  one  of  her  old  Kings,  a  Lednidas  or  an  AgSsilaos, 
had  agahi  arisen  to  win  back  for  her  her  ancient  place 
in  the  eyes  of  men. 
The  position  of  the  iEtolian  League  just  at  this  time  is  Ambuni- 

oils  rfiiA' 

singular  and  ambiguous.    If  we  may  believe  Polybios^  that  tions  of 
is,  doubtless,  the  Autobiography  of  Aratos,  iEtoIian  in^to^^^ 
trigue  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  mischief.    The  ^^  ^ 
^tolians,  urged  by  their  natural  injustice  and  rapacity,* 
stirred  up  Kleomends  to  make  wrongful  attacks  on  the 
Achaian  League ;  they  once  more  plotted  with  Macedonia 
to  partition  the  Achaian  cities ;  it  was  only  Aratos  who, 
by  skilfully  winning  over  Antigonos  to  the  Achaian  side, 
saved    the  League  from  being    overwhelmed    by  three 
enemies  at  once.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  fiicts 
that  the  two  Leagues  were  still  on  friendly  terms,  and 
that  there  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  no  open  war  between 
Achaia  and  Macedonia  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Antigonos.    It  might  be  doing  the  iEtolians  too  much 
honour  to  suppose  that  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  faith 
of  treaties  would  have  kept  them  back  from  any  aggres- 
sion which  might  be  convenient  at  the  moment.     But  inaction 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  iEtolians  did  not  strike  a  blow  ^toUana 
throughout  the  whole  ELleomenic  War,  even  though  the  *^^"«^" 

<rrijff<u  rd  vapSirra  irvv4Kpov<rt  vp6s  roi^s  'Axcuodt  r^v  v6Kty  adroi^s  9Ui6vTas 
ijKXiifJfraty  irpwpdatis.  The  whole  state  of  the  case  conld  hardly  be  more 
tersely  expressed.    See  also  Droysen,  ii.  478. 

1  See  Oxford  Essays,  1857,  p.  154. 

*  Pol.  ii.   45.     AirwXol   9id  ri^v   HfKftvrov  &9iKi9,v  Koi  vXrovt^lw  ^0otn^- 

(rOTTfJ,    IC.T.X. 
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cuAP.  Tii.  Achaians  were,  at  one  stage  of  it  at  least,  at  war  with 
out  the  iheir  cherished  allies  of  Elis.  There  is  the  other  fact» 
^eomenic  ^j^^j^  ^^  ^i^^jj  ^^q^q  ^  presently,  that  Aratos  himself 

before  he  took  the  final  step  of  asking  for  Macedonian 
help,  first  asked  for  help  from  ^tolia.     Had  the  two 
Leagues  been  on  the  same  cordial  torms  on  which  they 
were  a  few  years  before,  that  help  would  never  have  be^i 
refused ;  but  had  the  ^toUans  been  such  bitter  enemies 
to  Achaia  as  Polybios  represents,  that  help  would  neTer 
have  been  asked  for.     In  the  latter  case  they  would 
doubtless  hare  taken  an  open  part  against  the  League 
long  before.    The  truth  doubtless  is^  that  the  JStolians 
were  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Achaian  League  in 
Arkadia,  but  that,  just  now,  Peloponnesian  affiurs  seemed 
iKtoiian     po  them  of  Secondary  moment    Their  hands  appear  to 
Uonsin     b^^^  heen  at  this  time  full  of  enterprises  for  extending 
Thessaiy.    i]^^if  power  nearer  home.  They  were  hostile  to  Macedonia, 
and  were   occupied   in  some  of  their  Thessalian  con- 
quests.   This  extension  of  their  continuous  territory  was  a 
more  important  object  than  the  retention  of  a  few  inland 
towns  in  Peloponn6sos.    They  were  doubtless  well  pleased 
to  see  the  two  great  Peloponnesian  powers  at  war  with 
one  another ;  they  may  even  have  taken  such  steps  as  were 
likely  to  embroil  them  together;  but  their  agency  was 
clearly  something  quite  secondary  throughout  the  matter. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  the  explanation  given  by  Polybios  of 
the  causes  of  the  war,  we  have  not  the  historian's  own 
statement  of  matters  of  fact>  but  only  the  best  apology 
which  Aratos  could  think  of  for  his  own  unpatriotic  con- 
duct   In  fact,  no  very  remote  causes  need  be  sought  for 
to  account  for  the  Kleomenic  War ;  Sparta  and  Achaia, 
KleomenSs  and  Aratos^  were  shut  .up  within  one  penin- 
sula ;  and  that  was  enough. 

>  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  168. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  iEtolians  had  certain  chap.  m. 
possessions  in  Arkadia,  the  nature  of  whose  relation  to 
the  League,  whether  one  of  real  confederation  or  of  sub- 
jection,  is  not  very  clear.^    One  of  these  towns,  Mantineia^  Spartan 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  from  whatever  cause,  forsaken  the  of  the 
Achaian  for  the  iEtolian  connexion.    Mantineia  now,  to-  to^s^ 
gether  with  Tegea  and  Orchomenos,  was^  on  what  ground  ^^^^^ 
or  by  what  means  we  know  not,  induced  by  Kleomento* — 
he  is  already  always  spoken  of  as  the  chief  doer  of  every- 
thing— again  to  exchange  the  iSBtolian  for  the  Lacedsd- 
monian  connexion.     On  what  terms  these  towns  were 
united  to  Sparta^  whether  as  subjects,  as  dependents,  or 
as  free  allies^  does  not  appear.     But  in  any  case  their  new 
relation  was  one  which  inyolved  separation  from  the  ^to- 
lian  body.    The  iEtolians  however  made  no  opposition, 
and  formally  recognized  the  right  of  Sparta  to  her  new 
acquisitions.*     Such  distant  possessions  were  doubtless 
felt  to  be  less  valuable  to  the  iEtolian  League  than  the 
certainty  of  embroiling  Sparta  and  Achaia.     For  it  is 
evident  that  their  occupation  by  Sparta  was  a  real  ground 
for  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Achaians.    As  the  territory  Achaian 
of  the  League  now  stood,  these  cities  seemed  naturally  mvoiyed 
designed  to  make  a  part  of  it    As  independent  common-  Z^^^T 
wealths,  or  as  outlying  dependencies  of  iEtolia,  they  had 
doubtless  been  always  looked  upon  as  undesirable  neigh- 
bours.    But  it  was  a  far  more  dangerous  state  of  things 
now  that  a  long  wedge  of  Lacedaemonian  territory  had 
thrust  itself  in  between  the  two  Achaian  cantons  of  Argos 


1  Pol  ii  40.  TcU  Airwkots  od  fi6yoy  <rvfifMxi^a$  ^apxo^fras  iXXd  xml 
(fvfXKo\tr€vofA4ya$  r6r€  rdKtts,    See  above,  p.  846. 

*  lb.  KXtofjJyovs  irnrpa^ucomjKSros  aiho^s  [rods  Alr»Ko^s]  Ktd  iroff' 
fnifUtfov  T^M',  Mavrlpuay,  *Opx^l^*yoy. 

'  lb.  O^  otov  dyayoKToOvras  d\Xd  ical  fitfiatovvras  adr^  [KAco/i^yci] 
Ti\y  vap^Tf^ty  ....  kKovalms  rap€unroy9ovfi4yovs  Koi  rits  fity^trrAs  diroA- 
Kvyras  t6\€is  iBtXovr^v,  The  sentence  of  which  these  extracts  are  parts 
IS  one  of  the  lougcbt  I  know  in  any  language. 
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CHAP.  VII.  and  Megalopolis.^  But  however  much  such  a  frontier 
might  in  Achaian^eyes  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  rectifi- 
cation, no  formal  iiyuiy  was  done  to  the  League  by  the 
Lacedsemonian  occupation  of  Orchomenos  and  Tc^ea,  | 
cities  which  were  not^  and  never  had  been,  members  of 
the  Achaian  body.  Mantineia  indeed  mighty  to  an 
Unionist  of  extreme  views,  seem  deserving  of  the  chas- 
tisement of  rebellion,  but  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
take  up  such  a  ground,  after  quietly  seeing  the  dty- 
seemingly  for  several  years — ^in  uEtolian  occupation.  Bui 
nations  and  governments  are  seldom  swayed  by  such  con- 
siderations of  consistency.  Any  nation,  any  government^ 
would  have  been  stirred  up  by  seeing  the  frontier  of  a 
rival  power  suddenly  carried  into  the  heart  of  its  territoiy, 
and  that  by  the  occupation  of  one  district  at  least  to 
DeUbera-  which  it  could  put  forth  some  shadow  of  l^al  right.  The 
Achaian  coursc  taken  by  Aratos  was  characteristic.  He  and  the 
raent^  Other  members  of  the  Achaian  Government*  determined 
that  war  should  not  be  declared  against  Sparta.  A  declar 
ration  of  war  would  have  required  the  summoning  of  a 
Federal  Assembly  and  the  public  discussion  of  the  state 
of  affairs.  But  it  was  determined  to  watch  and  to  hinder 
Attempt    the  movements  of  Eleomente.    The  mode  of  watching  and 

of  Aratos  .w_ 

on  Tegea    hindering  was  doubtless  left  to  Aratos  himself    He  began 
and  Orcho.  ^  ^sj  plans  for  gaining  T^ea  and  Orchomenos  by  one  of 


menos. 


1  (( Dnrch  ne  war  plotzlich  daa  Spartaneigebiet  tief  in  den  aduUscben 
Bereich  hinein  Toiigeschoben  ;  die  EidgenosBenschaft  musste  inne  werdea 
daaa  ne  anf  das  Gefahrlichste  bedroht  seL"  Droyaen,  ii  480.  So 
Kortiim  (iii.  188)  ;  "  Auch  blieb  jene  [die  Eidgenossenscbaft  der  Acbaer], 
welcbe  das  Gefahrliche  einer  firemden  keilf ormig  in  die  Bnndesmark 
bineingescbobenen  Anaiedelong  Tollkommen  erkannte»  keineswegs  mbige 
Znscbauerin." 

'  PoL  ii  46.  "Eyiw  StZr  c2s  rcnrra  0\4wa0p  cnh-^f  re  [6  ^Aparos]  kw. 
ir({rrfff  Sfjutimt  ol  icpottrrwrns  rov  tUp  *AxBum¥  trQXxrtCfUKTOt  voKipuav  fth 
'rp6s  fiJi^^tm  Ktfrdpx**^9  ^PiifrT<ur$ai  S4  rcur  rmv  AoKtituitoyimw  iwtfioXjaus. 
Tbe  joint  action  of  tbe  President  and  bis  Cabinet  is  bere  well  marked. 
In  tbis  particular  year  it  is  unlikely  tbat  Lydiadas  was  even  in  subordi- 
nate office. 
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his  usual  nocturnal  Burprises/  The  policy  of  such  a  scheme  ohap.  yh. 
is  clear.  If  Tegea  and  Orchomenos  were  gained,  Mantdneia 
would  be  isolated,  and  the  rebel  city  would  be  at  his 
mercy.     The  justice  of  the  sdieme  is  another  matter. 
The  League  was  not  at  war  with  Tegea^  with  Orchomenos, 
or  with  Sparta^  nor  were  those  cities  oppressed  by  Tyrants 
or  occupied  by  Macedonian  garrisons.    But  Tegea  and 
Orchomenos  contained  a  party  fayonrable  to  the  Achaian 
connexion,*  and  this,  or  much  less  than  this,  was  always 
enough  to  blind  Aratos  to  every  other  consideration,  when 
he  had  the  chance  of  winning  new  cities  for  the  League. 
But  Aratos  had  at  last  met  with  his  match  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.    ELleomends  found  out  what  was  going  on,  KieomenSs 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ephors,  he  fortified  a  place  Ath^naiou, 
called  Ath^naion,  in  the  frontier  district  which  was  di^-^'*'* 
puted  between  Sparta  and  Megalopolis.    At  the  same 
moment  the  night  attacks  on  Tegea  and  Orchomenos 
fdled ;   the  party  favourable  to  Achaia  lost  heart,  and 
Aratos  had  to  retire  amid  the  jeers  of  his  rival*    Eleo- 
men6s  was  anxious  for  a  battle,  or  at  least  for  what,  with 
the  numbers  on  both  sides,^  would  rather  have  been  a 
skirmish.    For  this  of  course  Aratos  had  no  mind,  and 
KleomenSs  was  recalled  by  the  Ephors.     Aratos,  on  his  doc^- 
return  home,  procured  a  declaration  of  war  against  Sparta,  ^^  ^^ 


War. 


^  I  follow  Bishop  Thirlwall  in  the  narrative  (viii.  168,  9)  which  he 
seems  to  have  put  together  by  a  comparison  of  Plutarch  (El.  4)  and 
Polybios ;  that  is,  of  Phylarchos  and  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos.  There  is 
no  contradiction  between  the  two,  but  each  naturally  dwells  on  different 
points  in  the  story.  Polybios  tells  us  that  the  Achaian  Government 
determined  to  hinder  the  further  progress  of  Eleomen^s  ;  Plutarch  tells 
us  in  what  way  it  was  that  they  sought  to  hinder  it. 

*  Plutarch  (Kl.  4)  calls  them  irp6doTatf  a  touch  clearly  borrowed  from 
Phylarchos. 

*  See  the  curious  correspondence  in  Plutarch  (u.8.).  It  would  be  a 
relief  if  diplomatic  dispatches  were  more  commonly  written  in  so  amusing 
a  style. 

*  Pint.    U.S.     KAco/i^yci    fitff   hnritev    iKlywv   ictd  irc{wy  rpiaKoffitav   iv 
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CHAP.  VII.  on  the  ground  of  the  seizure  of  Ath6naioa  The  passage 
of  this  proposal  through  the  sereral  stages  of  the  General 
and  his  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  and  the  Public  Assembly, 
is,  happily  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Achaian  oonstitxi- 
tion,  described  by  the  historian  with  more  than  usual 
formality/ 

The  language  of  Polybios  would  lead  us  to  belieye  that 
the  Assembly  at  which  war  was  declared  was  an  Extra- 
ordinary Meeting  summoned  for  the  purpose.     It  was 
probably  not  till  after  the  declaration  that  Aratos  was 
enabled  once  more  to  enlarge  the  League  by  the  acquisi- 
•Aratos       tiou  of  a  ucw,  though  uot  a  yeiy  important^  member.     He 
Kuphyoi     S^^  possession  of  the  Arkadian  town  of  KaphyaL*    Ij^  as 
to  the        seems  likely,   Kaphyai  was  then  in  the  position  of  a 
subject  district  of  Orchomenos,  its  citizens  would  doubt- 
less embrace  with  delight  the  opportunity  of  entering 
the  Achaian  Union  as  an  independent  Stata    War  now 
began  in  earnest;  but  the  first  important  campaign  feU  in 
a  year  when  Aratos  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  Federal 
General-     armies.    It  was  the  year  when  Aristomachos.  the  Ex- 

Bnip  of 

Ansto-  Tyrant  of  Argos,  was  General  The  election  of  Aristo- 
b!c%2^-6.  i3iachos  at  such  a  moment  merits  some  consideration 
There  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  feud  between  Aratos  and  Lydiadas.  War  had  been 
declared  on  account  of  a  violation  of  the  M^alopolitan 
territory;  a  Megalopolitan  citizen  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  League ;  he  had  thrice  filled  the  office  of 
General ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  aspired  to  it  a  fourth 

1  Pol.  ii.  46.  T^rc  8^  <nfvoBpoi<rapr€%  rods  'AxBuods  Hicptytaf  lurk  r^s 
/SovX^f  dynkaf/LfiJuftty  ^ay§pSs  riif  trp6s  rods  Aeuctiamoylovs  dstix^*"'^'- 

*  Plut.  El.  4.  Plutarch  does  not  mention  the  declaration  of  war, 
Polybios  does  not  mention  the  taking  of  Kaphyai,  but  this  seems  the 
most  natural  order  of  events,  if  the  Meeting  at  which  war  was  declared 
was  an  Extraordinary  one.  If  Kaphyai  was  taken  before  the  doclaratioB, 
it  would  be  easier  to  suppose  that  war  was  declared  at  the  regular  Spring 
Meeting,  when  Aristomachos  was  elected  General. 
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time ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  the  strong  chap.  vii. 
support  of  his  own  city^  now  that  the  main  business  of  the 
General  would  be  to  defend  the  Megalopolitan  territory. 
Everything,  one  would  have  thought^  specially  pointed 
to  Lydiadas  as  the  man  fitted  above  all  others  to  be 
the  Qeneral  of  this  important  year.  But  his  claims 
were  rejected,  and  the  defence  of  Megalopolis  and  of 
all  Achaia  was  entrusted  to  that  very  Aristomachos, 
the  glory  of  whose  admission  to  the  League  had  been 
so  unfiBurly  snatched  by  Aratos  from  Lydiadas  himsel£ 
Many  men  and  many  cities  have  deserted  the  cause 
of  their  country  on  much  slighter  provocation.  We  can 
well  believe  that  Eleomends  would  willingly  have  pur- 
chased the  alliance  or  the  neutrality  of  Megalopolis  by 
the  surrender  of  the  petty  territory  in  dispute.  It 
is  even  possible  that  EleomenSs  was,  in  the  plan  of  Designs 
his  campaign,  partly  guided  by  that  subtle  policy  which  mendr 
has  often  led  invading  generals  to  spare  the  lands  of 
their  special  rivals.^  An  attack  on  Megalopolis  would  seem 
the  natural  object  for  a  Spartan  commander  in  such  a 
campaign,  as  indeed  the  later  course  of  the  war  plainly  . 
shows.  But  Eleomen6s  first  carried  his  arms  into  the 
territory  of  Argos,  the  country  of  the  newly  elected 
General,  and  though  he  seized  on  one  point,  Methydrion, 
in  the  Megalopolitan  district^  yet  it  was  one  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  Canton,  and  which  did  not  immediately 
threaten  the  capital  One  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  Kleomenes  was  expecting  either  to  gain  over 
Lydiadas  and  his  countrymen,  or  at  least  to  discredit 
them  with  the  other  members  of  the  League.  If  so, 
his  policy  utterly  failed ;  not  a  word  of  secession  was 

1  The  most  famous  cases  are  those  of  Archidamos  and  Penkles,  Thuc. 
il  13 ;  and  of  Hannibal  and  Fabius,  Liv.  xxiL  23.  Plut.  Fab.  7.  Otliers 
are  collected  by  the  commentators  ou  Justin,  iii.  7.  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  23) 
^alls  it  noia  an  ducum. 
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CHAP.  Tii.  breathed  by  the  Megalopolitan  leader  or  his  countiymeiL 
As  for  AristomachoSy  his  &ult  was  that  he  was  afraid 
Camijaign  to   act  independently  of  Aratos/     He  took  the  field 
machos,      with  an  army  far  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy,' 
whom  he  naturally  wished  to  engage.     But  he  did  not 
venture  to  do  so  without  consulting  his  patron.    Aratos 
was  at  Athens,  on  what  business  we  know  not,  and  he 
wrote  thence  strongly  warning  the  General  against  running 
such  terrible  risk.    Aristomachos  was  a  brave  man,  and 
was  now  high  in  popular  &vour  ;*  he  was  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish his  Generalship  by  some  exploit,  and  even  aspired 
to  an  invasion  of  Lakonia.    The  temptation  to  do  some- 
thing might  have  been  too  strong  for  Aristomachos  to 
resist,  had  not  Aratos  now  appeared  in  person,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  pretty  well  relieved  ^  the  constitutional  chief 
Bauio        of  the  League  of  his  command.    The  two  armies  met  fiioe 
biT^e^-  ^  ^^  ^^^  Pallantion,  between  Megalopolis  and  Tegea ; 
terference   but  Aratos  secms  to  havc  thought  that  one  Spartan  would 

of  Aratos. 

be  more  than  a  match  for  four  Achaians,  and  the  host 
of  the  League  departed  without  striking  a  blow.  A  loud 
cry  of  indignation  was  raised  against  the  cowardly  meddler 
who  had  hindered  ,the  General  of  the  League  from  doing 
his  duty  with  eveiy  prospect  of  success."  That  Lydiadas 
was  foremost  in  such  accusations'  we  are  not  surprised  to 

1  The  narrative  has  here  to  be  made  up  from  two  accounts  in  Plntarch. 
Ar.  85  and  KL  4. 

*  The  Achaians  had  20,000  foot  and  1000  horse ;  the  Laoedsemonians 
were  under  5000.     Kl.  4. 

*  Ar.  85.  E^iAtpmp  wap^  rots  'Ax<uois  iced  0ovx4fi€vos  cif  r^y  Aaico*  run|y 
i/A$aKtTy. 

*  lb.  'QpfiTifUifov  Zh  wdrrws  [rov  *Af urrofuixov]  i^nfjcouff-cr  [6  ^Apa/rox'] 
Kol  waptkv  <rw4ffrp9rwv%p.  El.  4.  4o/lif9cU  Ti)y  r6\ftwr  6  "Aparov  oC»  dorr 
^uucufivytwrai  rht^Hrrpwniyiv. 

*  El.  4.  *A«^^9c  XotSopo^/icyof  i».\v  ^6  rmp  'Axw^Ci  x^*('>C<^M*'V  '^ 
Kol  Kvra^povo^iitvos  ihrd  r&¥  AoKtBaifioyiwy  oM  wtvraKurx^^y  ^^  irK^Bos 
Hyruv.     This  clearly  comes  from  Phylarchos. 

'  Ar.  35.  'Tr3  Avffidiov  Katrryop^eri.  Was  this  a  legal  impeachment,  or 
merely  an  opposition  speech  in  the  Assembly  ? 
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hear.    So  loudly  did  public  opinion  make  itself  heard  chap.  th. 
against  Aratos  that  the  Megalopolitan  chief  ventured  on  a  indigna- 
step  on  which  no  man,  probably,  had  ever  ventured  before,  a^nst 
The  Generalship  in  alternate  years  had,  with  one  doubtful  ^"*^®- 
exception/  belonged  to  Aratos  ever  since  he  had  been 
General  at  all ;  it  was  enough  tf  Markos  or  Dioitas  or 
Lydiadas  or  Aristomachos  held  the  office  when  Aratos 
could  not  legally  do  so ;  no  man  had  yet  appeared  as  an 
opposition  candidate  when  Aratos  himself  could  lawfully 
stand.     Now,  trusting  to  the  general  feeling  aroused  by  Lydiadas 
the  disgrace  of  Pallantion,  Lydiadas  ventured  on  this  against 
extreme  course;  he  stood  forward,  at  the  next  Federal ^^^^ 
election,  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  Aristomachos  in  the  general- 
Generalship.'    But  the  indignation  of  the  Achaian  people  b.c.  226. 
against  Aratos  was  never  a  very  lasting  feeling ;  he  had 
the  same  gift  of  recovering  a  lost  reputation  that  he  had 
of  retrieving  a  lost  battle.  Lydiadas  stood  for  the  General-  Twelfth  (?) 
ship  in  vain ;  the  force  of  habit  was  too  strong ;  to  elect  ship  of 
Aratos  in  alternate  years  was  so  old  a  prescriptive  custom  B.a  22^5. 
that  it  seemed  to  have  the  force  of  law.    And  thus  the 
man  who  dared  not  look  an  enemy  in  the  face  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  for  the  twelfth "  time  chosen  General  of  the 
Achaians, 

The  campaign   opened  by  an  attack  on  Elis  on  the  Aratos' 
part  of  Aratos.*    How  the  Eleians  had  become  engaged  IS^^i^l^ 
in  the  war  does   not  appear."     Their  close  connexion 

'  See  note  to  Chapter  vm. 

'  Ar.  85.  Ocpl  T^s  ffrpwrriylas  elf  dywya  Ktd  dtrrnrapayytXiay  adr^ 
[Awridip]  Kaera<rrds  [6  "h^vros]  iKpdrriirt  rf  x^H>^'^^^^^  *^  ^^  9«94KaTOP 
l)p4Bii  trrpcm/iyos. 

'  According  to  the  reckoning  of  Plutarch.  I  shaU  elsewhere  giye 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  more  probably  the  tenth. 

*  Pint.  KL  5. 

*  '^Die  Aitolier  haben  ihren  alten  Verbiindeten  keinen  Belstand 
geleistet ;  war  es  nur  ein  Raubzug,  den  Arat  gemacht  ?  oder  versuchte 
er  auch  die  Elier  zum  Eintritt  in  den  Bund  zu  nothigen?"  Droysen, 
ii.  482. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  with  ^tolia  would  seem  to  show 'either  that  the  North- 
ern League   was  abeady   looked   upon   as   hostile,   or 
else  that  the  ^tolians  were  held  to  be  so  completelj 
occupied  with  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  afiaira  that 
their  hostility  was  not  dreaded.      The  Meians  are  not 
said  to  have  asked  for  help  from  MtoMsL,  but  they  did 
obtain  help  from  Sparta.   Eleomen^  marched  to  their  aid ; 
the  Achaian  army  was  now  on  .its  return  from  Elisy*  and 
its  course  seems  to  show  either  that  Aratos  entertained 
offensive  designs  against  Sparta  or  else  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  Megalopolis. 
Kloomends  The  two  armies  met  unexpectedly  near  Mount  Lykaion,  in 
Aratos  at   the  westcm  part  of  the  Megalopolitan  territory ;  Aratos 
Lykedon.    could  not  avoid  a  battle ;  the  Achaians  were  utterly  routed ; 
Aratos  himself  escaped,  but  for  several  days  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  dead,  just  as  after  his  former  defeat  at 
Phylakia.*     This   battle,   one  of  the    most    disgraceful 
failures  of  Aratos,  was  characteristically  followed  by  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  successes.  He  had  lost  a  great  battle; 
Aratos       he  would  atone  for  it  by  recovering  a  great  city.     With 
Mantiueia.  such  portions  of  his  Scattered  army  as  he  could  collect^ 
he  marched  straight  upon  Mantiueia,  where  no  one  ex- 
pected an  attack  from  a  routed  army  and  a  dead  General 
The  city  was  taken,  probably  not  without  some  cooperation 
from  an  Achaian  party  within.'    This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Lieague  had  to  deal  with  a  city  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  Secession.  But  Aratos  treated  the  conquered  Mantineia 
almost  as  gently  as  he  had  treated  the  rescued  Sikydii 
or  Corinth.*     He   summoned   a  Mantineian  Assembly; 


'  Pint  EX  5.  Ocpl  T^  A^KOiOP  datuwirtp  ^  rots  'Axoums  hnfidJiw 
&rttF  ft^p  irpi^^aro  ical  Zirrriiifffp  aCr&tf  r6  trrpdrcvfUL 

s  Plut  KL  5.     Ar.  86  (cf.  Si). 

s  The  expressions  xarit  Kpdrot  (Pol.  ii  57),  and  the  like,  do  not  ezdude 
this  supposition,  which  is  so  probable  in  itself. 

*  I  again  form  my  narrative  from  the  different  statements  of  Polybios 
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he  neither  inflicted  nor  threatened  any  hardship ;  he  simply  chap.  tii. 
called  on  the  citizens  to  resume  their  old  rights  and  their  Mantineia 

— .        -     readmitted 

old  duties  as  members  of  the  Achaian  League.    But  he  to  the 
did  not  trust  wholly  either  to  their  gratitude  or  to  their  ^'^•*^®» 
good  faith.    There  was  at  Mantineia  a  class  of  inhabitants^ 
who  did  not  possess  the  full  political  franchise.    These  ^th  Bome 

.      ,  1  1       *     .  .  TT       1        changes  in 

Aratos  at  once  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizens.    He  thus  its  con- 
formed a  strong  additional  party,  attached  by  every  tie  of  ^    *°"' 
interest  and  gratitude  to  himself  and  to  the  Union.    From 
a  Mantineian  commonwealth  thus  reconstituted  it  was  not 
difficult  to  obtain  a  petition  to  the  Federal  Ooyemment* 


(ii.  57,  58)  and  Plutarch  (El.  5.  Ar.  86).  Here  too  the  colouring  is 
different,  but  there  is  no  nctual  contradiction.  Plutarch  does  not  enlarge 
on  the  free  pardon  given  to  the  revolted  city,  on  which  Polybios  is  so 
emphatic ;  neither  does  Polybios  mention  the  changes  in  the  Mantineian 
constitution  which  Plutarch  distinctly  records. 

'-  Plut.  Ar.  86.     Tots  furoUovs  iroAiror  hroltiffw  adr^y.     What  fA^roucos 

means  at  Athens  everybody  knows.     Everything  at  Athens  fostered  the 

growth  of  a  large  class  of  resident  foreigners,  whose  children,  though  born 

in  Attica,  were,  according  to  Glreek  notions,  no  more  citizens  than  their 

fathers.     Thus  there  arose  at  Athens,  mainly  in  the  city  itself  and  its 

ports,  a  large  class,  personally  free,  but  enjoying  no  political  rights.     But 

can  we  conceive  the  growth  of  any  large  class  of  fi4roiKoi  in  this  sense  in 

an  inland  city  like  Mantineia  ?    One  is  tempted  to  think  that  Plutarch 

here  uses  the  word  /i4roucos  loosely,  in  much  the*  same  sense  as  tc^pioMos. 

He  seems  to  do  the  same  in  a  following  chapter  (38),  where  he  speaks 

of  EleomenSs  as  toAXoi)^  rSv  fitroiKwv  4/i0iiktiv  fit  Tijy  xoXirtlay,     Now 

any  large  class  of  fiiroueoi  in  the  Attic  sense  is  still  less  likely  to  have 

existed  at  Sparta  than  at  Mantineia.     And  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the 

life  of  Eleomen&Ei  (c  11)  Plutarch  himself  says,  dvcnrXiyfMJo'at  t6  iroXi- 

rwfM rails  xaf»«<rrir0i9  r£y  ir^piolK^v.     I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think 

that  these  Mantineian  fUroiKoi  were  really  wtploucoiy  inhabitants  of  districts 

subject  to  Mantineia,  like  those  subject  to  Megalopolis  and  other  cities 

spoken  of  already.     See  above,  p.  256. 

'  Pol.  iL  57.  Merct  8i  ravroy  Tpooptififvoi  tJLs  iv  adrois  ffrda'tis  K(d  rAs 
in^  AlrmXmif  Ktd  AaJC€Baifut9fiwv  iwtfiovXJiSf  vp^fffitjUfftufres  irp6s  rods  *Axaioi)t 
iIj^Uhtw  Sovyoi  irafMi^vXain)ir  tudrois.  This  seems  to  imply  a  petition  to  the 
Achaian  Assembly  (such  is  the  general  meaning  of  ol  'AxoioQ  or  at  any 
rate  to  the  Senate,  and  some  little  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
taking  of  the  city  and  the  sending  and  answering  of  such  a  message. 
Plutarch  (Ar.  86)  says  that  Aratos  ^vpdy  4y40a\€  (so  in  til.  5,  cTXc  n)v 
v6\u^  Ktd  K0fr4<rx€)  before  he  goes  on  to  mention  anything  else.     Probably 
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CHAP.  Tii.  asking  for  a  permanent  Federal  garrison**  Polybios  extols, 
and  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  extol,  the  wonderful 

socurod 

by  the       magnanimity  of  the  Achaians  and  their  General  towards 
a  Federal*  *^®  revolted  city.    Undoubtedly  it  stands  out  in  honour- 
8*"™^°-    able  contrast  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  revolted  depen- 
dencies at  the  hands  of  Athens.     But  he  does  not  clearly 
bring  forwarxi  the  feet  that  this  magnanimity  was  mainly 
exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Achaian  party  in  Mantineia 
itself.     Indiscriminate  massacres  or  banishments  in  a  city 
where    there  was  one  class  already  favourable  to   the 
League/ and  another  which  could  easily  be  attached  to 
it,  would  have  been  no  less  impolitic  than  crueL     It  was 
enough  to  change  the  constitution  in  a  way  at  once  liberal 
in  itself  and  favourable  to  Achaian  interests,  and  to  secure 
the  domination  of  the  Achaian  party  by  the  presence  of 
a  Federal  garrison. 
Resnlts         The  loss  of  Mantineia  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Spartan 
recovery  of  interests,  at  least  as  Spartan  interests  were  understood  by 
Mantineia.  RieomenSs.     Now  that    Mantineia  was  again  Achaian, 
Orchomenos  was  left  quite    isolated,   and  the  hold  on 
Arkadia  which  had  been  gaiued  by  the  possession  of  the 
Temporary  three  contiguous  districts  was  utterly  lost.     There  was  a 
at  Sputa"  party  in  Sparta,  of  whom  the  Ephors  were  at  the  head, 
who  opposed  the  war,  and  who  doubtless  looked  with 


Aratos  left  some  troopa  at  once,  as  a  mere  military  precaution,  and  this 
more  solemn  embassy  came  somewhat  later. 

For  Mantineia,  now  once  more  a  city  of  the  Leagae,  to  send  Ambas- 
sadors {wptcfit^crama)  to  the  League,  as  if  to  a  foreign  state,  has  an  odd 
sound,  but  we  shall  find  the  expression  again.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  not  the  business  be  despatched  by  those  Mantineian  citizens  who 
might  attend  the  Assembly  ?  Probably,  when  a  city  of  the  League  wished 
to  obtain  some  special  object  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Government,  it 
was  thought  that  more  weight  would  attach  to  the  demand,  if  it  were 
made  by  citizens  specially  deputed  by  the  State  Goyemment,  than  if 
it  were  brought  forward  as  an  ordinary  motion  by  those  citizens  who 
might  be  present  in  their  Federal  capacity. 

*  On  the  Achaian  Federal  garrisons,  see  abore,  p.  810. 
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special  jealousy  upon  the  young  conqueror  of  Lykaion.  chap.  vn. 
The  loss  of  Mantineia  depressed  the  national  spirit ;  and 
it  required  the  use  of  every  sort  of  influence  ^  on  the  part 
of  KleomenSs  to  obtain  leave  from  the  Ephors  to  continue 
the  war.  But  it  was  continued.'  EleomenSs  now  directly 
attacked  Megalopolis  ;  he  took  the  border  town  of  Lieuktra, 
and  threatened  the  Great  City  itself  Aratos  could  not 
refuse  help,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  League  marched  to 
its  defence.  Close  under  the  walls  of  Megalopolis,  at  a 
place  called  Ladokeia,  the  armies  again  met  face  tp  face. 
Aratos  again  shrank  from  battle.  Lydiadas  and  his 
countrymen  demanded  it ;  they  at  least  would  not  tamely 
see  their  lands  ravaged,  their  city,  it  might  be,  taken, 
because  an  incompetent  commander  had  been  preferred  to 
their  own  gallant  and  true-hearted  hero.  And'  doubtless 
the  men  of  Megalopolis  did  not  stand  alone  ;  in  the  wide 
compass  of  the  League  other  cities  must  have  sent  forth 
warriors  as  little  disposed  as  Lydiadas  himself  to  turn 
themselves  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  fight  began  ; 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  driven  to  their  camp  by  the  light  Battle  of 
Achaian  troops ;  the  heavy-armed  were  marching  to  sup-  kbia, 
port  their  brethren,  now  broken  in  the  pursuit,  and  perhaps 
engaged  in  plunder.*    But  when  they  reached  a  trench, 

1  He  is  said  to  have  bribed  the  Ephors ;  his  mother  Krat^kleia  married 
the  powerftil  Megistonous  in  order  to  secnre  his  influence  on  her  son's 
side.  Here  also  comes  in  the  story  of  Archidamos,  the  King  of  the  other 
house,  murdered,  some  said  by  Kleomen^,  some  said  by  the  Ephors. 
I  will  not  enter  at  large  into  the  question,  but  I  see  nothing  to  inculpate 
Eleomen^  I  must  again,  on  matters  not  immediately  bearing  on  Federal 
History,  refer  generally  to  the  History  of  Bishop  Thirl  wall.  See  also 
Droysen,  ii.  484,  5. 

*  Droysen  (iL  483)  infers,  though  doubtfolly,  that  a  truce  was  concluded 
with  the  League.  But  this  rests  only  on  the  expression  of  Pausanias 
(viiL  27.  15),  KK€Ofi4yfis  6  AtetylHov  MeyetKiwoXw  Kar4\afity  4v  <rwov9atTm 
But  Pausanias  deals  with  the  history  of  Kleomen^  much  as  he  deals  with 
the  history  of  Agis.  The  battle  of  Ladokeia  and  the  death  of  Lydiadas 
in  B.C.  226  are  jumbled  up  with  the  capture  of  Megalopolis  by  Kleomenes 
in  B.  C.  222.  '  Pint.  Ar.  87.     Utpl  rSts  a-Krivda  iuunrapiyrur. 
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CHAP.  yii.  the  heart  of  Aratos  failed  him,  and  he  made  them  halt  on 
the  brink.  This  was  too  much  for  the  gallant  soul  of 
Lydiadas ;  to  be  called  on,  at  the  bidding  of  a  successful 
rival,  to  throw  away  a  victory  at  the  very  gates  of  his 
native  city,  was  a  sacrifice  to  strict  military  discipline 
which  it  was  hardly  in  human  nature  to  offer/  He  de- 
nounced the  cowardice  of  the  General ;  he  called  on  all 
around  him  not  to  lose  a  victory  which  wajs  already  in 
their  hands ;  he  at  least  would  not  desert  his  country ; 
let  those  who  would  not  see  Lydiadas  die  fighting  alone 
against  the  enemy  follow  him  to  a  certain  triumph.*  At 
the  head  of  his  cavalry  *  he  dashed  on,  but  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry  alone ;  the  Laced»monian  right  wing  gave  way 
before  them ;  the  ardour  of  pursuit  carried  them  upon 
ground  unsuited  for  the  action  of  horse ;  the  fugitives 
turned ;  they  were  reinforced  by  other  divisions  of  their 
anny/  and  by  the  King  in  person ;  and,  after  a  sharp 

Death  of  struggle,  Lydiadss  fell  fighting  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 
Megalopolis/  The  rout  of  the  cavalry  followed  the  loss  of 
their  chief,  and  the  rout  of  the  cavalry  carried  with  it  the 
rout  of  the  heavy-armed,  who  seem  to  have  stood  all  the 

*  Sjhorn  (p.  110)  seems  to  expect  it  of  him.  Helvring  (p.  131),  the 
worshipper  of  Aratos,  gets  quite  indignant  that  any  one  should  douht  his 
hero's  valour.  "  Lysiades  aber,  der  bestandige  Gegner  des  Arat,  beschul- 
digte  den  Foldherm,  der  bei  Sikyon,  Korinth,  und  Argos  genngsam 
personliche  Tapferkeit  bewiesen  hatte,  offen  der  Feigheit,"  Ac  In  the  next 
page  Lydiadas  is  **der  unvorsichtige  Lysiades,"  "  der  onbesonnene  Befehls- 
haber,"  &c.  It  is  hard  for  a  brave  and  good  man  to  be  maligned  aft«r  so 
many  ages. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  87.  -'O  9h  Ava-tdiifs  wtpitraBHv  Tpds  rd  ytr6fi€ya  Ka2  rir^Aparop 
Kwciitoy  dvtxaKuro  rovs  Imrus. 

'  Was  Lydiadas  linrdpxvs  of  tlie  League,  or  only  commander  of  a  Megn- 
lopolitan  contingent  ? 

*  Plut.  Kl.  6.  'O  K\€0fi4yris  dy^Kc  roi^s  Tapayrlyovs  icol  roi^s  Kp^as  4r 
adT6v.  That  is,  not  natives  of  Tarentum,  nor  necessarily  natives  of  Crete, 
but  descriptions  of  troops  so  called,  like  modem  Hussars  and  Zouaves 
See  Thirlwall,  viii.  298. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  37.  ''Eirco'c  \c^iirp€Ss  dyvptcrdfitpos  r6y  KoWurrov  TtSy  dyvmv 
M  Ovpats  TTJi  warplSos. 
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while  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  without  striking  a  chap.  vn. 
blow  or  advancing  a  step.     The  victory  on  the  side  of  Utter  de- 
Kleomen^s  was  complete ;    the  Achaians  fled  in  every  Achaiana.^ 
quarter ;   and  their  army  finally  marched  away,  bitterly 
accusing  the  cowardice  of  Aratos,  and  openly  charging  him  indigna^ 
with  the  wilful  betrayal  of  his  valiant  rival*    The  charge  against 
was  doubtless  groundless  ;  Aratos  acted  at  Ladokeia  only  ^^**""- 
as  he  acted  in  all  his  battles ;  the  trench  and  the  enetny 
together  were  obstacles  too  fearful  to  be  encountered,  and 
personal  courage  and  common  sense  alike  deserted  bim. 
Lydiadas  was  left    to  perish  by  an  act    of   combined 
cowardice  and  folly,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
while  he  was  fighting  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle, 
the  Achaian  phalanx  was  bidden  'to  retire  from  him  that 
he  might  be  smitten  and  die.    But  the  noblest  spirit  of  the 
League  was  gone  ;  the  best  life  of  the  nation  was  sacrificed 
to  the  incompetence  of  its  chief ;  Lydiadas  had  fallen,  and 
it  was  left  for  an  enemy  to  honour  him.    The  hero  of 
Sparta  could    recognize  a  worthy  foe    in    the  hero  of 
Megalopolis ;    and    the    body  of   Lydiadas,   clothed    in 
purple    and  with    a    garland   of  victory   on   his  brow, 
was    sent  by  E^eomen^s   to    the    gates    of   the  Great 
City.*    The  robe  of  royalty  which  he  had  thrown  away 
in  life  might  fittingly  adorn  his  corpse,  now  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  Island  of  the  Blessed  to  dwell  with 
Achilleus  and  Diom^dSs  and  all  the  2jeus-bom  Kings 
of  old. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Ladokeia  an 
Assembly  was  held  at  Aigion.     The  account  of  it  in  our  Assembly 
only  narrative  reads  as  if  the  army  had  itself  formed  this 
Assembly,  or  had  compelled  the  General  to  summon  it 

*  Plut.  Ar.  37.     Alriw  8i  fitydKriv  6  "Aparos  ^Xo3€  96^as  trpo^trecu  r^y 
AvffidHriv. 

»  Plut.  Kl.  6. 
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cuAP.  Tii.  against  his  wilL*    Neyer  had  the  Achaian  people  come 
together  with  such  feelings  of  indignation  against  their 
Chief  Magistrate.     Bitter  indeed  must  have  been  their 
regret  when  they  remembered  the  results  of  their  last 
election.     Aratos  had  been  preferred  to  Lydiadas ;   and 
now  the  choice  of  Aratos  had  led  to  two  disgraceful 
defeats,  and  Lydiadas  was  gone,  some  said  betrayed  to 
death  by  his  rivali  at  any  rate  sacrificed  to  his  rival's 
cowardice  and  incompetence.     The   indignation  of  the 
Assembly  spent  itself  in  a  strange  rote,  which,  while  it 
shows  their    intense    present  dissatisfaction  with    their 
General,  shows  also  the  marvellous  sort  of  fascination 
Strange      which  he  had  acquired  over  the  national   mind.     The 
cenem  on  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  that,  if  Aratos  thought  good 
-^"^^       to  go  on  with  the  war,  he  must  do  it  at  his  own  cost ;  the 
Achaian   nation  would  give  no  more  contributions  and 
would  pay  no  more  mercenaries.'    This  vote  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  sarcasm.     Aratos  had  carried  on 
so  many  wars  at  his  own  cost  and  risk  that  for  him  to 
carry  on  a  private  war  with  Sparta  seemed  a  thing  by  no 
means  impossible.     It  would  only  be  doing  on  a  great 
scale  what  they  had  over  and  over  again  seen  him  do  on  a 
smaller  one.   They  would  not  take  upon  themselves  to  ran 
directly  counter  to  his  judgement  on  a  matter  of  war  and 
peace ;   he  might,  if  he  chose,  go  on  with  the  war  in  his 
own  style ;  he  might  win  over  Orchomenos  or  T^ea  or 
Sparta  herself  either  by  diplomatic  wiles  or  by  nocturnal 
surprises ;  his  own  wealth  and  the  contributions  of  King 
Ptolemy  might  possibly  supply  him  with  the  means ;  if 
they  did,  the  Federal  Assembly  would  not  stand  in  his 
way;    but  it  should  be  his  war   and   not  that  of  the 

1  Plut.  At.  37.     BccurtfeU  vvd  t£v  *Axeuwy  dv^pxoii^imv  *f>6s  ipy/jv  i^ito- 
KovBriiffv  adrots  ^U  Alitor. 

*  lb.     'Eicci   Z\  <nfyt\06yrts  ir^Ji^icewro  fiij  HMvat  xp^t"^""'^  adr^  ftrfii 
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Achaian  people  ;  they  would  neither  serve  themselyes,  nor  ohap.  yii. 
yet  pay  mercenaries,  merely  that  Kleomente  might  set  up 
trophies  against  Aratos.  Some  such  line  of  thought  as 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  explanation  of  a 
resolution,  which  at  first  sight  seems  the  yeiy  strangest 
ever  passed  by  a  sovereign  Assembly. 

Aratos  was  naturally  bitterly  mortified  at  this  vote  of 
the  Assembly.    His  first  impulse  was  to  resign  his  office —  Anto* 
to  lay  down  his  seal  ^ — and  to  leave  those  who  censured  ^tes° 
him  to  take  the  management  of  affiurs  into  their  own^^^'^ 
hands.    But  on  second  thoughts  he  determined  to  bear  up 
against  the  popular  indignation.    The  veiy  terms  of  the 
resolution  showed  his  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
nation,  and  that  influence  was,  before  long,  busily  at  woric 
again    Deference  to  Aratos  was  too  old  a  habit  for  the 
League  to  throw  oS,  and  the  national  indignation  had 
no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  spent  itself  in  the  mere 
passing  of  the  vote  of  censure.'    Before  long  that  vote  was  He  reco- 
either  formally  or  practically  rescinded,  and  Aratos  again,  J^  ^ 
in  the  year  of  Lykaion  and  Ladokeia,  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  Achaian  army.     Orchomenos  was  now,  after 
the  recovery  of  Mantineia^  the  natural  object  of  attack ; ' 
Aratos  did  not  take  the  town,  but  he  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  the  Spartan  troops  in  its  territoiy.    By  the 
end  of  the  oflicial  year,  he  seems  to  have  been  as  powerful 
as  ever.    When  the  time  of  the  elections  came  round,  the 
office  of  General  fell,  not  to  Aristomachos — he  might  possi-  General 
bly  have  taken  an  independent  course— but  to  a  certain  h  *^  ^^ 
Hyperbatas,  who  is  described  as  a  mere  instrument  of  ^*^ 
Aratos,*  and  who  was  doubtless  chosen  at  his  nomination. 

*  Pint  At.  88.    'AvodiffBat  r^i^v  r^/NryiBo.    See  above,  p.  299. 

*  Compare  the  remarks  of  Qrote,  vi.  887. 

>  But  why  did  not  Kleomends  attack  Megalopolis  immediately  after 
Ladokeial 

4  Plut.  KL  14.   yrrpm^i  /iir  yi^  Tw^pfi^nas  rrfrc,  rav  V  *Apdray  rd 
"*&¥  ^p  Kpdros  iy  rots  'Axoioii . 
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(HAP.  VII.      The  year  of  Hyperbatas  is  also  the  year  of  Kleomenes 
Kieo.         reYoIution  at  Sparta.  Its  details  belong  to  Spartan  history ; 
^oiutiou  ^  f^^  ^^'  subject  it  is  important  mainly  on  accomit  of  the 
»*  ^i|*J^*»   increased  strength  which  it  gave  to  the  Spartan  King  in 
his  war  with  the  League.     Up  to  this  moment  he  had  had 
to  manage  how  he  best  could  a  body  of  Magistrates  who 
disliked  the  war,  and  who  were  specially  jealous  of  himself. 
When  the  one  blow  had  been  struck,  Sparta  and  her  King 
could  put  forth  their  full  strength.    The  revolution  itself 
came  as  a  sort  of  episode  in  the  war.     Kleomenes  was 
marching  to  and  fro  through  Arkadia,  he  took  Beraia  on 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Alea  on  the  confines  of  Phlious ;  ^ 
His  sue-     he  introduced  supplies  into  Orchomenos  ;  he  pitched  his 
Arka4ia.     camp  near  Mantineia;   thence,  with  a  chosen  band,  he 
hastened  to  Sparta,  slew  the  Ephors,  justified  himself  to 
the  people,   enfranchised  a  multitude  of   new  citizens^ 
divided  the  lands,  and  marched  back  into  Arkadia,  the 
chief  of  a  regenerated  Lacedaemonian  people,  to  plunder 
at  will  the  lands  of  Megalopolis  and  to  receive  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  Mantineia.     The  Lacedsemonian  party  in 
that  city  had  now  recovered  its  superiority  ;  the  Achaian 
Mantineia  garrison  was  massacred  or  expelled ; '  Kleomenes  was  in- 
to  Kieo-     troduced  by  night,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  party  now 
dominant,  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  Mantineia 
were  restored.'    That  is,  the  city  became  again  attached 
to  Sparta  instead  of  to  the  League,  and  the  citizens  en- 
franchised by  Aratos  probably  lost  their  newly  acquired 
rights.     Unchecked  at  home  and  successful  abroad,  Kleo- 
menes now  ventured  to  carry  the  seat  of  war  into  the 
enemy's  own  hearth  and  home.      Passing  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  Arkadia,  he  entered  the  old  Achaia,  and 


1  Plut.  Kl.  7. 

'  Maasacred  according  to  Polybios  (that  is  Aratos),  ii  6S ;  expelled^ 
according  to  Plutarch  (that  is  Phylapchos\  Kl.  14. 

^  Pint.  Kl.  14.      Toi)f  v6fiovf  adroTs  Kal  rrjv  iroKirtlav  dwo^vs^ 
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at  a  place  called  Hekatombaion,  in  the  canton  of  Dymd,  crap.  vn. 
in  the  very  north-west  comer  of  Peloponn^sos,  he  met  the  Third 

victorv 

Achaian  army,  under  the  nominal  command  of  Hyperbatas,  of  Kleo- 
bnt  under  the  dominant  guidance   of  Aratos.     A  total  Sekatom- 
defeat,  yet  more  overwhelming  than  all  that  had  gone  ^aion, 
before/  was  the  result  of  this  first  meeting  of  Achaians 
and  Spartans  upon  Old-Achaian  ground. 

Aratos  now  utterly  lost  heart.*  For  years  he  had  been 
the  chief  of  the  League,  the  first  man  of  Peloponn^sos  Position 
and  of  all  independent  Greece.  He  had  done  and  suffered  ^  ™  ^^' 
more  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  than  any  man  of 
his  own  age,  almost  more  than  any  man  of  any  other  age. 
There  was  no  longer  a  Tyrant  or  a  foreign  garrison  from 
Thermopylee  to  Tainaron.  The  worst  faults  that  could  be 
laid  to  his  charge  were  a  certain  unscrupulousness  as  to 
means  while  pursuing  the  most  glorious  of  ends,  and  an 
imwilUngness,  after  a  long  career  of  undivided  power,  to 
share  his  commanding  position  with  another.  This  he 
had  shown  alike  in  his  domestic  rivalry  with  Lydiadas  and 
in  his  foreign  rivalry  with  KleomenSs.  He  had  led  the 
League  into  a  war  with  Sparta,  in  which  the  Achaian  arms 
had  been  utterly  unsuccessful  It  was  now  clear  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  struggle,  Sparta  would 
never  stoop  to  become  a  single  city  of  the  League,  and 
that  Kleomen^s  would  never  willingly  be  anything  but, 
what  he  now  was,  the  first  man  of  Peloponn^sos.    For  the 

^  Polybios  (ii  51)  clearly  distinguishes  the  three  defeats  of  LykaioD, 
Ladokeia,  and  Hekatombaion  as  three  stages  in  a  climax.  O/  8*  'Axcuol 
rd  fity  vfwrov  ^Ajxmi^Oiio'ay  "wtpX  t6  Avkouov  ffVfiir\aK4vr€S  Karci  woptlay  r^ 
K\eoft.4v€if  r6  91  Hw&rtpov  iK  wapard^fcts  T/nf^trav  4v  rois  AaZoKciois  koXov- 
fi4yois  riis  MeyaXonoKiriBoSf  Srt  koI  AvSt^os  Ifrctrei^,  t6  9h  rpirov  dXocrx^ptSs 
hrrauffay  iv  ry   Avfuii^  irtpl  t6  KoKo^fuvov  *l,Kar6}i^aiov  irofST/ficl   Hioxiv- 

'  The  state  of  things  at  this  time  is  set  forth  hy  Droysen  (ii.  496  et 
secjq.)  with  his  usual  power  and  eloquence.  But  he  is,  as  usual,  unduly 
hard  both  upon  the  Lcaf^uc  and  upon  Aratos  personally. 
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cuAf.  VII.  League  to  continue  the  war  by  its  own  unassisted  foice 
was  utterly  hopeless ;  another  such  campaign  as  those  of 
the  last  three  years  would  throw  all  PeloponnSsos  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror.  And  Kleomen^  was  not  only 
winning  battles,  he  was  also  cTCiywhere  winning  hearts. 
We  may  feel  sure  that  Aratos,  besides  his  national  and 
personal  rivalry,  honestly  condemned  the  proceedings  of 
the  Spartan  chief.  In  his  eyes  he  was  a  bloody  and 
usurping  revolutionist ;  he  had  changed  himself  from  a 
la^-ful  King  into  a  Tyrant  ;^  he  had  ventured  on  the  final 
stroke  of  revolution,  the  general  re-distribution  of  lands. 
To  a  politician  like  Aratos,  whose  feelings  were  essentially 
conservative  and  aristocratic,  nothing  could  seem  more  to 
be  abhorred  or  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  general  opinion 
of  Greece  was  evidently  quite  otherwise.  Kleomente  ap> 
Popularity  peared  as  something  different  from  domestic  Tyrants,  from 
menSi^^  Macedonian  conquerors,  or  even  from  veteran  diplomatists 
like  Aratos  himself.  The  hero-King,  the  model  of  every 
soldier-like  virtue,'  wajs  something  more  attractive  than  any 
of  them.  Instead  of  founding  a  Tyranny,  he  had  put  one 
down  ;*  he  had  restored  both  himself  and  his  people  to 
their  ancient  rights ;  his  very  division  of  lands  was  not  a 
revolutionary  interference  with  private  property,  it  was  the 
restitution  of  a  lawful  state  of  things  which  only  modem 
corruptions  had  done  away  with.*    There  was  in  every 


'  Pol.  iL  47.  Toil  K\tOfA4yovs  t6  rt  wdrpiop  wokirtv/Aa  K9raK6^tarrow,  mai 
n^r  dpyofiotr  fiaaiXeiay  tls  rvpaan^lia  fitTwm/laeurroSf  xfM^'^*'  ^  ""^  "^V 
ItoXifjup  wpoKTiKws  Kol  nopofi^kMs.  Paus.  ii.  9.  I.  ViXwiiivjis  .  .  .  Timtva- 
ylcw  ifUfiMtro  rvpainflfios  re  iwidvfimt^  irod  if6fiois  rots  KaBt<miK6evf  mix 
dp9<rK6fi€wos.  A  string  of  the  usual  charges  follow.  The  introduction 
of  Pauaanias  at  least  is  singularly  unlucky.  The  Achaian  view  of  Eleo* 
men^s  reminds  one  of  the  Papal  view  of  Manfred  or  the  Norman  view 
of  Harold. 

■  See  the  description  of  his  camp.  Pint.  KL  12,  18. 

*  See  his  speech  to  the  Lacedemonian  people,  Pint.  Kl.  10. 

*  Whether  an  equal  division  of  lands  had  ever  really  existed  at  Sparta 
is  another  matter  ;  the  point  is  that  men  believed  that  it  had  existed,  and 
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city  a  party  which  only  wished  that  Kleomen^s  would  crap.  tii. 
come  and  divide  the  land  there  too  as  well  as  at  Sparta. 
Even  the  leading  men,  those  who  filled  the  Senate  and 
the  subordinate  magistracies,  and  who  had  the  predomi- 
nant influence  in  the  Assembly,  were  getting  sick  of  the 
long  continued  rule  of  a  single  man,  a  rule  which  had  of  Geueral 
late  led  only  to  such  unparalleled  national  dishonour.^  ti^with 
Men  were  weary  of  Aratos,  weary  of  the  war ;  if  the  war  -^jatos. 
went  on  much  longer  with  Aratos  at  its  head,  the  League 
was  clearly  doomed.     Each  city  would  make  what  terms 
it  could  with  the  conqueror,  rather  than  go  on  submitting 
to  defeat  after  defeat,  in  the  cause  of  the  League,  or,  more 
truly,  in  the  cause  of  its  General     The  cry  for  peace  on 
any  reasonable  terms  became  unirersal  throughout  the 
Achaian  cities. 

Kleomen^,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nowise  disposed  to  Position 
push  the  League  to  extremities.  That  he  had  joyfully  menes!^ 
entered  upon  the  war  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  he 
could  say  with  perfect  truth  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
enter  upon  it  by  the  attempts  of  Aratos  upon  Tegea  and 
Orchomenos.  The  war  on  his  part  had  been  a  series  of 
victories.  He  had  won  three  pitched  battles ;  he  had 
taken  seyeral  fortresses  and  smaller  towns ;  and,  if  he  had 
lost  one  great  city,  he  had  recoTcred  it  with  its  own  good 
will.  He  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  what  terms  he  chose, 
but  neither  inclination  nor  policy  prompted  him  to  dictate 

that  Agis  and  Kleomen^s  professed  to  be  only  restoiing  the  ancient  and 
lawful  state  of  things.  See  Grote,  ii.  C21-7.  cf.  465.  Koi-tUm  (iii.  186 
et  al.),  through  forgetfiilness  of  this  distinction,  misrepresents  the  posi- 
tion of  Kleomenes  and  his  party,  as  if  they  were  at  all  like  modem 
Socialists. 

^  Plut.  Kl.  17.  *'Zy€y6vu  h\  Klrnfta  fi^v  rwv  *AxMiy  Htd  wpds  iiir6<rrwriv 
Sp/ifi<reaf  al  ir6\€tSf  rSv  /ikp  9'iftmv  yofi'fi'  re  X^P^'^  ^^^  XP^^  dtroKowits  iXiric- 
dtrrwyy  r&p  Z\  wptirtay  iroXXaxov  fiapwofUvi»¥  r6r  "fkparrov.  This  description 
indeed  belongs  to  a  later  time,  when  the  tendency  to  secession  had  become 
much  stronger,  but  the  causes  of  discontent  here  mentioned  must  have 
already  been  busily  at  work. 
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CHAP.  VII.  severe  terms.     The  main  object  of  both  sides  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  same.     Both  Aratos  and  Kleomen^ 
wished  to  unite  all  Greece,  at  any  rate  all  PeloponnSsoe^ 
into  one  free  Greek  Commonwealth.    That  they  di^red 
irreconcileably  as  to  the  form  which  such  a  Commonwealtii 
should  take  was  only  the  natural  result  of  their  several 
positions.    Aratos,  a  republican  leader,  sought  to  bring 
about  the  union  through  the  forms  of  a  republican  Con- 
federation, and,  had  not  Sparta  been  so  incomparably 
greater    than   any  other  Peloponnesian  city,   he  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  so  doing.    Kleomen^s,  a  here- 
ditary King  of  Sparta,  started  with  the  greatness  of  Sparta 
<Av  IIP  s     and  her  King  as  his  first  principle ;  he  would  unite  Pelo- 
111.  iid^      ponn6sos  by  joining  the  Achaian  League,  but  he  would 
join  it  only  with  Sparta  for  its  recognized  chief  city,  and 
with  the  Spartan  King  for  its  recognized  constitutional 
head.'   That  he  wished  to  establish  a  Kingdom  of  Greece,' 
in  the  sense  that  there  was  a  Kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and 
had  been  a  Kingdom  of  Epeiros,  seems  in  no  wise  probable. 
It  IS  far  more  likely  that  he  wished  to  fall  back  upon  the 
state  of  things  which  had  existed  in  the  days  of  Sparta's 
truest  greatness,  before  the  Peloponnesian  War.     In  that 
state  of  things  the  Harmost,  the  garrison,  and  the  Dek- 
Probable    archy   were    unknown ;    Sparta    was    the    constitutional 
of  Uie       president  of  a  body  of  free  allies.     Those  allies  were 
Biiprouiacy  perfectly  independent  in  their  separate  governments ;  they 
by  him.      did  uot  Surrender  the  right  of  separate  war  and  peace 
with  states  not  belonging  to  the  Confederacy ;  each  state 
had  a  voice,  and  an  equal  voice,'  in  deciding  the  policy  of 
the  Confederacy  itself     But  Sparta  was  still  a  recognized 
and  effective  head ;  the  Spartan  people  deliberated  apart, 

^  Plut.  Kl.  15.     *EK4\tvty  adr^  TapaHi^peu  ri^F  liy^fiovicw, 
^  As  Schorn  (p.  115)  seems  to  think,  but  there  is  much  force  and  truth 
in  his  general  description  of  tlic  position  of  Kleomen^s. 
'  See  Time.  i.  125.     So  141,  iroKTCj  tc  iffS^^ipoi  iyr^s. 
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• 

like  a  Senate,  before  the  opiniouB  of  the  other  allies  were  cuap.  vu. 
asked  ;^  the  Spartan  King  was  the  hereditary  General-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  of  the  whole  alliance.     This  was  pro- 
bably the  sort  of  supremacy  which  Kleomen^s  demanded 
for  himself  and  his  city.   Such  a  supremacy  would  of  course 
be  utterly  fatal  to  the  most  cherished  principles  of  the 
Achaian  constitution.     The  essential  equality  of  the  cities  incon- 
would  be  destroyed ;  the  chief  of  one  city,  and  that  chief  with  tiie 
a  hereditary  King,  would  possess  the  powers  which  had  constf." 
hitherto  belonged  to  a  magistrate  yearly  chosen  by  the  tution, 
Totes  of  alL   For  it  is  evident  that,  were  such  a  supremacy 
once  recognized  in  Sparta,  if  the  League  continued  to  elect 
a  Federal  General  at  all,  he  would  be  for  the  future  a  mere 
Vicegerent  of  the  Lacedsemonian  King.     The  demands  of 
Kleomenes  were  such  as  the  Achaians  could  not  be  expected  but  mode- 
to  agree  to  till  they  had  undergone  so  severe  a  discipline  uiedrcum- 
at  his  hands ;  but  they  were  demands  which  could  not  but  stances. 
be  looked  upon  as  mild  and  generous  when  proceeding 
from  one  by  whom  such  a  discipline  had  been  inflicted 
The  demands  of  Kleomenes  did  not  require  that  the 
League  should  be  dissolved,  or  that  any  of  its  members 
should  become  Lacedsemonian  subjects ;  he  did  not  claim 
to  increase  the  Spartan  territory,  or  to  enrich  the  Spartan 
treasury,  at  its  expense  ;  he  was  ready  to  restore  conquests 
which  he  might  have  annexed  to  his  own  dominions,  and 
to  release  captives  whom  he  might  have  sold  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war."    The  League  was  to 
exist,  it  was  apparently  to  retain  its  name  and  position  as 
an  Achaian  League ;  but  he,  Kleomenes  King  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, was  to  become  its  chief     We  must  remember 
that  Kleomenes,  as  a  Hdrakleid,  was  himself  of  old  Achaian 
blood,'  and  that  he  had  largely  enfvanchised  the  subject 

1  See  Thuc.  i.  79,  87,  119.     Cf.  Grote,  vi.  106. 

'  Plut.  Kl.  15.    'AAAA  Kot  ro^s  cux/aoXwtovs  ci)0t)f  dwo9ti<rmy  oral  rA  x^P^ 

^  '*Ci  yvvaiy  oKK*  ov  Avpuvs  ctV«  d\\*  "AxaMj,  says  tho  «»arlicr  Kleomeues 
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c'MAP.  Yii.  population  of  Lakonia^  doubtless,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
Attrac.      of  Achaian  blood  also.^    The  Achaian  name  was  conse- 
of  the       crated  by  all  the  old  associations  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
name^  to  a  I^^omenils  might  dream  that  he  was  setting  up  again  tiie 
Hdrakleid  throne  of  lyndareds  or  of  Agamemndn,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  reigUy  as  an  Achaian  King,  oyer  the  Achaian 
cities  of  Sparta  and  Aigos  and  MykSnft.    He  proposed 
a  scheme  less  noble  and  generous,  it  may  be,  than  the 
pure  republicanism  of  Aratos  in  his  best  days,  but  a 
scheme  as  noble  and  generous  as  a  conquering  King  eyer 
proposed  to  conquered  enemies ;  a  scheme  which  was  at 
least  better  for  Peloponnesos  than  to  become  a  depen- 
dency of  Macedon,  or  to  be  again  parcelled  out  among 
local  Tyrants. 

Aratos  looked  on  things  with  different  eyes.  We  haye 
now  reached  the  time  when  the  deliyerer  of  Greece  was 
so  strangely  transformed  into  her  betrayer.  Ratiier  than 
submit  to  the  slightest  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Kleo- 
mends,  he  would  call  in  Antigonos  to  protect  the  League 
against  him.  He  would  undo  his  own  work;  he  would 
again  bring  Macedonian  armies  into  Peloponnesos;  he 
would  eyen  endure  to  see  a  Macedonian  garrison  holding 
that  yeiy  Akrokorinthos  which  he  himself  had  freed.  We 
haye  no  reason  to  belieye  that  he  desired  any  such  thing 
for  its  own  sake,  still  less  that  he  was  actuated  by  any 
personal  motiyes  meaner  than  the  jealousy  which  blinded 


Aratoe 
be4<iu8  to 
look  to 
Mace- 
donia. 


to  the  Athenian  Priestess  (Herod,  y.  72).  If  Mr.  Blaliesley  be  at  all  riglit 
in  his  explanation  of  the  designs  of  that  Eleomen^  in  Herod.  vL  74,  they 
were  not  so  yeiy  different  from  those  which  I  attribute  to  the  great 
Kleomen^.  But  Mr.  Grote  (y.  59)  takes  a  yiew  which  is  easier  and 
simpler,  and  at  least  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Blakesley's  chronology, 
when  he  talks  of  "The  Acluean  League  of  nearly  400  years  later" — 
than  B.C.  509.  Professor  Rawlinson,  as  usual  when  the  ciyilized  world  is 
concerned,  giyes  no  help. 

'  This  of  course  partly  depends  on  the  yiew  taken  of  the  origin  of  the 
Lakonian  Perioikoi.  Mr.  Grote  (ii.  491)  holds  them  to  haye  been  Dorian, 
contraiy  to  the  general  opinion. 
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his  eyea     He  would  rather  have  resisted  with  the  un-  chap.  vn. 
aided  force  of  the  League ;  he  would  rather  have  called 
in  the  help  of  the  sister  League  of  iEtolia  */  but  rather 
than  yield  to  Eleomente,  he  would  submit  UP  become 
dependent  upon  Antigonos.    Nor  was  it  hard  to  call  up 
plausible  sophisms  by  which  the  worse  cause  might  be 
made  to  appear  the  better.     Plutarch,  at  his  distance  of 
time,  saw  the  matter  exactly  as  we  do ;'  but  it  is  clear 
that  Polybios  did  not  so  see  it ;'  still  less  would  it  appear 
in  the  same  light  in  the  eyes  of  Aratos  himself.    The  fear 
of  ^tolia,  on  which  Polybios  enlarges,  was  doubtless  put 
forth  by  Aratos  both  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  Memoirs ; 
but  it  was  a  fear  which  the  state  of  things  did  not  justify/ 
There  is  not  the  least  sign  of  any  understanding  between 
Kleomen^s  and  the  iEtolians;  what  was  most  desirable 
in  iEtolian  eyes  was  doubtless  to  see  Sparta  and  Achaia 
weaken  one  another.   The  real  question  was,  If  the  League 
was  to  become  dependent  on  some  one,  should  it  become  Difference 
dependent  on  Kleomen6s  or  on  Antigonos  ?    To  Plutarch,  ^^^w 
to  a  modem  writer,  both  removed  firom  the  petty  passions  and  that  of 
of  the  time,  there  seems  no  room  for  any  doubt.     If  you  or  of 
must  have  a  President,  or  even  a  King,  take  the  Greek,  ^te^ 
the    Spartan,    the    H^rakleid,   the    gallant    soldier,  the 
generous  conqueror.     To  Aratos  the  case  may  not  have 
been  so  clear.    To  humble  himself  and  the  League  before 
EleomenSs  was  a  far  deeper  personal  and  national  humi- 
liation than  to  do  the  like  to  Antigonos.     Kleomen^s  was 
a  neighbour,  a  rival,  a  border  enemy;  Antigonos  was  a 
great  King  at  a  distance,  submission  to  whom  would  be 
far  less  galling.     And  ELleomends  really  demanded  sub- 
mission ;  he  asked  for  a  place  in  the  League  itself  which 

1  Plut.  Ar.  41.     See  above,  p.  438.  • 

'  He  sets  forth  the  case  strongly  and  eloquently  ;  Ar.  88.  El.  16. 

«  Pol.  ii.  47  et  al. 

*  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  187. 
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oHAp.  VII.  would  utterly  destroy  its  coustitution.    AntigonoB  as  yet 
demanded  nothing ;  Aratos  might  still  flatter  himself  that 
the  Macedonian  King  would  step  in  as  an  equal  ally,  a 
friendly  ^power  external  to  the  League,  one  with  whom 
all  matters  of  conunon  interest  would  hare  to  be  debated, 
but  whose  alliance  need  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  General,  the  Senate,  or 
the  Assembly.     Kleomente  was  the  enemy  of  the   mo- 
ment ;  his  was  the  power  which  was  actually  threatening ; 
Antigonos  came  indeed  of  a  hostile  line,  but  he  had  never 
been  personally  an  enemy ;   national  feuds  need  not  last 
for  eyer ;  the  loss  of  Akrokorinthos  might  by  this  time  be 
foi^yen  and  forgotten.     It  was  not  more  unpatriotic  in 
Achaia  to  call  in  her  ancient  enemy  against  her  ancient 
friend  than  it  was  in  Sparta  and  Athens,  after  fighting 
side  by  side  at  Salamis  and  at  Plataia^  to  call  in  the  Mede 
as  an  ally  or  a  paymaster  against  their  old  comrades. 
When   the    Captain-General    of   Greece  marched   forUi 
against  Persia^  the  vows  of  every  patriotic  Greek  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Barbarian.    And^  if  Aratos  had  been  gifted 
with  prophetic  vision,  he  might  have  gone  on  to  behold 
the  League  of  Switzerland  in  alliance  with  Austria  and 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  alliance  with  Spain.     Why 
then  should  an  alliance  with  Macedonia  be  so  specially 
disgraceful  to  the  League  of  Achaia  ?    And  Kleomen^s 
was  a  l^ranty  a  revolutionist,  the  subverter  of  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  the  apostle  of  every  kind  of  mischief 
elsewhere.    Antigonos  was  a  King ;  the  Intimacy  of  his 
title  might  be  doubtful,  but  he  was  a  King  and  not  a 
Tyrant ;  he  had  upset  no  Senate,  he  had  murdered  no 
Ephors,  he  had  divided  no  lands  among  a  revolutionary 
populace ;     he   was  a   steady,   respectable,   conservative 
Monarch,  who  might  not  object  to  act  in  concert  with  a 
steady,  respectable,  conservative   Republic.     Anyhow  he 
was  much  better  to  be  trusted  than  the  young  firebrand  at 
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Sparta,  to  calculate  on  whose  eccentric  doings  ba£3ed  even  chap.  vn. 
the  experienced  diplomacy  of  Aratos  himself.  Such  may 
well  have  been  the  process  of  self-delusion  by  which  the 
deliverer  of  Corinth  and  Athens  persuaded  himself  that  to 
call  in  the  Macedonian  was  no  treason  against  Greece.  As 
for  Akrokorinthos,  doubtless  Aratos  at  first  contemplated 
no  such  sacrifice ;  it  was  only  after  a  terrible  struggle, 
when  it  was  at  last  clear  that  none  but  Macedonian  aid 
was  to  be  had,  and  that  Macedonian  aid  was  not  to  be  had 
on  any  milder  terms,  that  even  Aratos,  much  more  that  the 
Achaian  People,  finally  agreed  to  pay  so  fearful  a  price. 


§  4.  From  the  Opening  of  Negodationa  icith  Macedonia 
to  the  End  of  the  War  with  Kleomenes. 

B.C.  224-221. 

In  the  spring  then  of  the  year  224  before  Christ,  Kleo- 
men^s  stood  completely  victorious  over  the  armies  of  the 
League.    He  was  willing  to  conclude  peace  on  what,  as  Twofold 
proceeding  from  a  conquering  enemy,  could  only  be  called  SonTwith 
most  favourable  terms.   But  Aratos,  rather  than  admit  the  ^nd^ace- 
slightest  supremacy  in  the  Spartan,  had  made' up  his  mind  donia, 
to  seek  for  help  from  the  Macedonian.    From  this  time,  two  ''''''  ^^^ 
sets  of  negociations  are  going  on  side  by  side,  one  between 
the  League  and  KleomenSs,  the  other  between  Aratos  and 
Antigonos.  The  successive  steps  m  each  are  clearly  marked 
by  our  authorities/  but  the  chronological  parallelism  of 
the  two  is  less  easy  to  follow.     The  first  proposals  of  peace 

1  Platarch — that  is,  mainly  Phylarchos,  but  Phylarchos  compared  with 
the  Memoirs  of  Aratos — gives  us  the  internal  history  of  the  League  and 
the  negociations  with  Kleomends.  On  these  last  Polybios  is  quite  silent, 
but,  as  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  he  describes  at  full  length  the  intrigues  of 
Aratos  with  Antigonos,  in  which  his  own  city  was  so  deeply  concerned, 
and  the  facts  of  which  are  almost  lost  amid  Plutarch's  declamation, 
eloquent  and  righteous  as  it  is. 
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CHAP  VII.  seem  to  hare  come  from  Kleomen^s.    The  Spring  Meeting 

of  the  year  apparently  followed  not  yery  long  after  the 

Beginning  rout  of  Hekatombaion.     It  is  not  certain  whether  ^)artaii 

of  nego- 

ciations  ambassadors  were  then  actually  introduced  to  the  As- 
men^.  ^  sembly,  but  it  is  probable  that  n^ociations  bad  alieadr 
begun.  Possibly  they  were  not  yet  in  a  state  adTanced 
enough  to  allow  of  a  formal  Tote  being  takea  Certain  it 
is  that  the  final  decision  was  adjourned  to  a  ^lecial 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  or  near  Argos.^  But  it  is  clear  tiiat 
public  opinion  declared  itself  strongly  in  favour  of  peace 
with  Sparta,'  and  that  the  conduct  of  Aratos  was  discoased 
with  considerable  freedom.*  Still  long  habit,  or  the  peca- 
liar  way  in  which  the  votes  were  taken,  caused  the  usoal 
custom  to  be  followed,  and  Aratos  was  elected  General 
Aratoe       for  the  following  year.    For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  aa 

declines 

the  Gene-  far  as  wc  know,  he  declined  the  office,  and  the  choice  of 

"     ^'      the  Assembly  then  fell  on  a  partisan  of  his^  named 

FirstGene-  Timoxenos.     Perhaps  he  really  shrank  from  the  personal 

Timo-        responsibility  of  office    at  such  a  moment,  a  cowardly 

B^c.*224-    f*^l^"^  Ml  duty  for  which  he  is  indignantly  rebuked  by  his 

228.  biographer.^    Or  perhaps  he  merely  hoped  to  carry  on  his 

intrigues  with  the  more  ease  when  unfettered  by  the 

trammels  of  office.     Certain  it  is  that,  while  public  n^o- 

ciations  were    going  on    between    Kleomen^   and   the 

League,   a    counter-negociation    was  going    on  between 

Antigonos  and  one  of  its  cities,  and  that  with  a  sort  of 

licence  from  the  National  Congress  itself     This  was  a 


^  Eir  "Afryos,  Pint.  Ar.  39.  tis  A4pray.  Kl.  15.  Is  not  this  last  a 
confusion  arising  from  the  fact  (Ar.  89)  that  Kleoroen^  when  on  his  way 
to  ArgoSy  got  no  farther  than  Lema  f  Lerna  was  not  a  city,  and  it  seems 
a  strange  place  for  a  congress. 

'  El.  15.     Bavkofi4p»p  Zh  rm¥  'Ax*umif  M  roi&Tots  Z4x*^(^  tAs  ZmX^m. 

*  Ar.  88.     'H  fih>  wpdt  ro^s  6x^^^*  ^PT^t  K,r.\, 

*  See  Pol.  ir.  82.     Cf.  above,  p.  804. 

'  Pint.  Kl.  15.  Oi$  KdKms  otor  4v  x«c|M»yi  vpvyyArmv  /i«((ori  iu^\s  irri^ 
r6p  ofaica  ictd  wpodfjLwos  ti)k  4^ov<rlap.     Cf.  Ar.  88. 
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veiy  dbigular  transaction,  which  illnstrates  several  points  ckaf.  yh. 
both  in  the  constitution  of  the  Leagae  and  in  the  general 
politics  of  Peloponn^sos. 

I  have  said  in  a  former  Chapter  ^  that  the  general  Law 
of  the  League  forbade  all  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
foreign  powers  and   any  particular  city  of  the  Unioa 
Foreign  Ambassadors  were  to  be  receiyed,  and  Achaian  Begin. 
Ambassadors  were  to  be  commissicmed,  by  no  authority  ^^cia- 
short  of  that  of  the  League  itself    I  mentioned  also  that  ^°?  ^^^ 

^^  Antigonos. 

instances  were  occasionally  met  with  both  of  the  law 
being    dispensed  with   and  of  the   law  being  broken. 
Here  we  have  a  case  of  dispensation*'    Aratos  did  not 
Tenture  to  propose  with  his  own  mouth  to  the  Assembly 
that  the  King  of  Macedonia  should  be  invited  into  Pelo- 
ponndsos ;  he  artfully  contrived  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  taking  the  firet  step  upon  a  city,  which,  of  aU  the 
cities  of  the  League,  might  seem  the  least  likely  to  be 
under  any  irregular  influence  on  his  part.    Megalopolis,  DealrngB 
ft.  oi.,  of  I^dW.*  .odd  ««n  .0  ^  .ift  mo^S^ 
independence  than  any  other ;  and,  as  the  city  more  imme-  ^^v<>^' 
diately  threatened  by  Sparta^  it  had  more  claim  than  any 
other  to  be  heard.*    With  the  help  of  two  hereditary 
friends  in  Megalopolis,  Nikophante  and  Kerkidas,  Aratos 
planned  his  whole  scheme.    These  men  appeared  in  the 
Megalopolitan  Assembly,  and  there  moved  and  carried  a 
resolution 'for  their  own  appointment  with  a  special  com- 
nussioii  to  the  Federal  Assembly.  They  were  to  ask  leave,  GommU- 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Megalopolis,   to  go  into  MnTfirom 

^  See  above,  p.  261,  2. 

'  "  AUerdings  war  mit  solchen  beeonderen  Yerhandlimgen  einer  eixuel- 
nen  Gemeinde  das  Weaen  der  EidgenoeseiiBchaft  und  ihrer  Yerfassang 
gefahidet."  Droysen,  ii  501.  This  is  true,  but  hardly  the  whole  truth. 
An  American  oommentator  would  here  be  more  yaluable  than  a  German. 

*  Phit.  Ar.  38.  O&roi  y^  heU(ovro  r^  wo\4fi^  fiA?atrTa,  ovy§x^f  dyoyroig 
odrot^v  jco)  ^dpoyros  rov  KK€0fji4yi0ft.     So  Pol.  ii.  48, 

H  H 
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CHAP.  vii.  Macedonia  and  to  ask  Antigonos  for  help.'  A  more  cnn- 
Me^o-  ningly  devised  scheme  could  not  hare  been  hit  upon. 
Federal  Megalopolis  was  more  closely  connected  witii  Macedonia 
^^22!!*  ^^^^^  ^^y  other  Peloponnesian  dty;  there  had  been  no 
slight  interchange  of  good  offices  between  the  two  states,' 
and  Megalopolis  had  actually  stood  two  si^es  in  the 
Macedonian  interest.*  Had  Megalopolis  been  a  whoUy 
independent  commonwealth,  it  would  have  been  iiowise 
monstrous,  as  seen  from  a  local  M^alopolitan  point  of 
view,  to  ask  for  Macedonian  help  against  a  Spartan  enemy. 
Consequently  the  motion  in  the  Federal  Assembljy  unex- 
pected as  it  doubtless  was,  would  not  strike  the  hearers  as 
something  so  utterly  strange  and  unnatural  as  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  C!orinth  or  Megara»  or  from  Aratos  himsel£ 
The  Megalopolitan  commissioners  probably  appeared  at 
the  Meeting  at  which  Timoxenos  was  appointed  General, 
that  is,  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  year  224.^  They  obtained 
the  permission  for  which  they  asked,  permission  namely 

'  PoL  ii.  48.  'Vfitms  ZUL  To6rmr  6pfx^if  WQp4imiff§  rots  MryoXowttAirotf  ca 
rh  wpttrfitii^uf  wpds  roiis  *AxflMOi)f  icai  vapcueoXcZK  w4fir€af  itp6s  r6p  'AFrfyorer 
^whp  fiariBtUa.  ol  fihf  oZr  M^yaKowoKtrai  Kafr4im^<ray  airo^s  rods  v^  t^t 
Nuco^amy  Jcol  r^y  KtpKii&p  rpcir/Scvrctf  wp6s  t«  rovr  'Ax^uo^  icdicci9cy  cM^aw 
wp^s  riff  *htnlyowo¥f  4r  oiJrocr  evyKorilhfrtu  t6  MBtns.  The  same  ftccoont, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Ar.  S8),  was  given  hy  Phylarchos.  On  these  special 
commissioners  from  particular  cities  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  see  above, 
p.  448. 

'  PoL  U.S.  Xnpps  yuftioMW¥  WKtimt  ZttueeifUyovs  adroit  wpdt  n)y  MaacM- 
imp  oixloy  ix  rmv  icar«k  r6v  'AfUyrov  ^i?uwww  ^i^^py^auiv. 

1  One  against  Agis,  B.C.  830 ;  another  against  Polysperchfin,  B.C.  SI  8. 
See  above,  p.  209. 

^  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  as  to  the  exact  date.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  no  annals  of  these  transactions.  Polybios  gives, 
almost  incidentally,  the  account  of  the  Macedonian  negociations ;  Plutarch 
gives  the  account  of  the  Spartan  negociations.  Each  narrative  is  clear 
enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  hard  to  arrange  the  two  series  side  by  side,  and 
to  fit  each  stage  into  its  exact  place.  Some  of  the  expressions  of  Polybios 
(ii  51)  might  make  one  think  that  this  whole  negociatiou  took  place  before 
the  battle  of  Hekatombaion,  but  the  passage,  if  construed  strictly,  might 
imply  that  it  took  place  not  only  before  Hekatombaion,  but  also  before 
Lykaion,  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 
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to  go  into  Macedonia^  not  as  Federal,  but  as  Megalo-  chap.  yh. 
politan,  enyoys.    One  would  be  well  pleased  to  have  some  They  are 
record  of  the  debate  which  must  have  followed  on  such  to  go  as 
a  request ;   but  it  is  easy  to  understand   that  it  would  ^i^' 
not  meet  with  the  same  strenuous  opposition  which  would  envoys 

^*^  to  Maco- 

certainly  have   befallen  a  proposal  to  send    a   regular  donia. 
Federal  Embassy  on  such  an  errand.    Megalopolis  had  a 
fair  claim  to  ask  for  Macedonian  help ;  if  Antigonos  chose 
to  bestow  on  the  hereditary  friends  of  his  house  a  body  of 
troops  for  their  protection,  or  a  few  talents  to  hire  mer- 
cenaries for  themselves,  the  League,  as  a  League,  might 
not  seem  to  be  dishonoured  or  endangered.    But  Aratos 
had  gained  his  first  point,  that  of  familiarizing  the  Achaian 
Assembly  with  the  notion  of  Macedonian  help.     He  seems 
now  to  have  withdrawn  for  a  moment  from  public  life  ;  he 
refused  to  resume  office,  alleging  that  he  felt  the  public 
indignation  against  him  too  strongly  to  allow  him  to  serve 
with  honour.*    Such  a  plea^  coming  fit)m  the  deliverer  of 
Sikydn  and  Corinth,  the  man  who  had  been  twelve  times 
General,  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
speedy  restoration  to  his  old  influence.    The  avowed  nego- 
ciation  between  the  League  and  EleomenSs  must  have 
been  going  on  at  the  time  when  Nikophan^s  and  Kerkidas, 
probably  carrying  with  them  much  less  of  the  public 
attention,  went  on  their  strange  errand  to  Macedonia. 
They  reached  the  court  of  Antigonos;  they  briefly  set  Their  in- 
forth  their  ostensible  commission  from  their  own  city ;  wi^  Anti- 
they  described  its  dangers,  and  asked  help  from  their  old  ^^^^ 
ally.    They  then  went  on  to  tdll  at  much  greater  length 
the  tale  put  into  their  mouths  by  Aratos."   The  interests  of 

^  Pint.  Ar.  38.    See  abore,  p.  464. 

*  PoL  ii.  48.  lS«-ov8^  S^  ffufifd^avrts  ol  v*p\  r6y  Vuco^^dyri  r^  fieuriK^T 
htkiyoyro  ft^v  ircpl  rqs  icunuiv  warpiios  adrd  riyayKcua  Bid  fipax^vy  icai 
Kf^oXeuwBws,-  rd  S4  roAA«k  ircpi  rSw  S\my  icard  rdts  ivroXAs  rds  *Apirou  need 

H  H  2 
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the  League  and  of  the  House  of  Macedon  were  tilie  same , 
Kleomente  and  the  ^Etoliane  together  threatened  Achau, 
they  threatened  all  Greece,  they  indirectly  threatened 
Macedonia.  Nothing  short  of  a  general  supremacy  ot^ 
all  Greece  would  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  Spartan,  and 
that  supremacy  could  not  be  bis  without  a  preTious 
triumph  oyer  the  Macedonian  power.  Which  was  the 
wiser  policy  for  Antigonos  ?  To  forestall  so  dangerous  a 
competitor,  to  meet  him  at  once,  in  PeloponnSeos^  in  a 
Btruggle  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece/  with  Boeotia  and 
Achaia  as  Macedonian  allies,  or  to  fight  in  Thessaly  for 
the  possession  of  Macedonia  itself,  against  the  combined 
force  of  Lacedsemon  and  iEtolia,  swelled,  as  by  that  time 
it  would  be,  by  the  force  of  conquered  Achaia  and  Boeotia? 
The  iEtolians '  were  indeed  outwardly  neutral,  they  still 
professed  unbroken  friendship  for  the  League ;  if  they 
kept  to  these  professions,  the  Achaians  would  still  do 
their  best  to  maintain  the  struggle  agdnst  Kleomen^ 
without  foreign  help.  If  JStolia  should  interfere^  or  if  aD 
resistance  should  appear  hopeless,  then  the  League  would 
call  on  the  King  for  help.  Aratos  would  pledge  himself 
that  Antigonos  should  receive  every  needful  securify,  and 
he  would  himself  point  out  the  proper  moment  for 
action. 

All  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  altogether  private 
and  unauthorized  dealing  between  Aratos,  now  a  private 
citizen,  and  the  Macedonian  King.  The  only  public 
character  in  which  Nikophan^s  and  Kerkidas  appeared 

1  Pol.  iL  48.  Mrr*  'Axauvv  iml  Bourrwr  iv  ncXommftf-y  itp6s  EKfOfUrn 
woK^liMiv  iwhp  Tfit  rmy  'EXXi^rMir  ijytfiowtas.  " No  aigaments  could 
have  been  deyised  better  suited  to  the  purpose  of  convincing  and  per- 
suading the  king.  It  is  only  surprising  that  Aratos,  while  he  suggested 
them,  should  not  have  felt  that  they  were  so  many  reasons  which  ought  to 
have  deterred  him,  as  a  patriotic  Greek,  from  the  prosecution  of  his  at- 
tempt."   Thirlwall,  viii.  188. 

*  See  Droysen's  note,  ii.  500. 
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at  Macedonia  was  that  of  envoys  from  the  single  city  of  chap.  vh. 
M^alopolis.      They  were    not    Ambassadors    from    the 
League,  nor  in  any  way  entitled  to  speak  in  its  name. 
Antigonos,  strictly  respecting  constitutional  forms,  sent  Fayour- 
back  the  enyoys  with  a  letter  to  the  commonwealth  of  answer  of 
M^alopolis,   promising    aid,   if   the    Federal    Assembly  ^'the^^^^ 
agreed  to  it*      The  Megalopolitan  Assembly  were  de-  envoys 
lighted    at  the  fayourable  reception  which    their  royal  galopoUs. 
friend  had  given  to  their  request.     At  the  next  Federal 
Assembly — or  more  probably  at  a  Special  Meeting  called 
for  the  purpose ' — the  royal  letter  was  read,  first  to  the  J^^^^^. 
Senate'  and  then  to  the  Assembly ;  Megalopolitan  orators  ^nos  read 
urgently  pressed  the  application  for  Macedonian  help,  and  Federal 
the   inclination  of  both  Senate  and  People  was  clearly  -^^^^^^y- 
favourable  to  them.    Whether  any  formal  resolution  was 
passed  does  not  appear.^    The  League  could  not  decently 
apply  in  its  own  name  for  Macedonian  help  while  nego- 
ciations  were  going  on  with  Kleomen^s;  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Assembly  may  have  passed  a  vote 
authorizing  Megalopolis  to  receive  assistance  on  its  own 
account.     At  any  rate,  it  was  on  the  reading  of  this  letter 
that  Aratos  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  the  busi- 
ness.   No  longer  the  chief  of  the  League,  apparently  not 
even  one  of  its  Senators,  he  stepped  forward  as  a  private 
citizen  to  address  the  Assembly.     In  such  a  character  he 


*  PoL  ii.  50.  ^Eypm^t  84  K<d  rots  yiryaXowoKirtus  iirayytk\6fjL*yos  fiort- 
dijo-ctv,  ^cky  KoI  rots  'Axoiois  rotro  $ov\ofUyois  jj. 

^  lb.  Mer€<api0'd4yT€s  ol  MfyaXoiro\7Tau  irpo0vfia>s  tffxov  Uvai  ftphs 
tIju  (r6yo^y  r£y  *Axai«y.  Such  a  state  of  mind  would  hardly  allow  of 
waiting  for  the  Autumn  Meeting,  and  Timoxenos,  who  was  probably  in 
the  secret,  would  be  ready  to  summon  a  meeting  if  Aratos  wished  it. 

'  lb.  The  Senate  {t6  Kowby  fiovXtvrifpioy)  and  the  irX^doj  or  voWol 
to  whom  Aratos  speaks,  seem  here,  as  Droysen  (ii.  603,  note)  says, 
to  be  clearly  distinguished.  But  fiovXtvnfptoy  is,  as  we  have  seen  (see 
above,  p.  806),  sometimes  used  for  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

*  Pol.  U.S.     "ESo^c  fUytiy  M  ruy  t/noKtifUywy. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  would  be  heard,  if  possible,  with  eyen  greater  feiToiir  than 
when  he  spoke  with  the  weight  of  official  authority.  Hw 
reaction  on  which  he  had  reckoned  was  now  beginning 
to  set  in.  The  whole  state  of  the  case  had  been  fiillj 
set  before  him  by  Nikophante ;  eyerything  was  going  <m 
exactly  as  he  wished ;  the  name  of  Macedonian  help  was 
becoming  familiar  to  the  Achaian  people,  but  Aratos  had 
not  appeared  as  its  first  proposer.  He  wished  to  avoid 
haying  recourse  to  it,  if  possible ;  but  if  need — the  sup- 
posed need  of  doing  anything  rather  than  submit  to 
Kleomends — drove  the  League  to  such  a  course,  it  should 
be  the  act  of  the  League,  not  the  act  of  Aratos ;  it  should 
not  even  be  the  act  of  the  League  on  the  motion  of 
.  Aratos.^  If  Antigonos  should  come,  if  he  should  conquer 
Kleomente,  if  he  should  alter  the  Federal  Constitution,* — 
it  was  more  tolerable,  it  seems,  to  have  it  altered  by  a 
Macedonian  than  by  a  ^artan — ^no  man  should  say  that 
it  was  his  doing ;  M^alopolis  and  the  whole  League  must 
bear  the  responsibility  of  their  own  acts.  Thus  fortified. 
Speech  of  he  came  forward  in  the  Assembly;  he  expressed  his 
in  the  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  good  will  of  the  King,  his  satis- 
Aaeembly.  fjg^^.(;i^,j  ^j  ^]^q  present  disposition  of  the  Assembly ;  but 

he  warned  them  not  to  be  too  hasty ;  let  them  make  one 
more  struggle  to  save  themselves  by  their  own  exertions ; 
it  would  be  much  better  to  do  so  if  they  could  anyhow 
manage  it ;  if  they  failed  in  the  attempt,  let  them  then 
call  in  the  help  of  their  royal  friend.  The  Assembly  ap- 
plauded the  speaker;  they  agreed  to  save  themselves  if 
they  could — ^if  not,  to  ask  King  Antigonos  to  save  them. 

'  Pol.  ii.  50.     Mdkurra  fih^  yitp  Ifnr«v8f  fiij  irpofScirM^yw  Ti|f  fitnfitlas'  «i 

'  lb.  Ei  wapay€v6fji9ros  6  /SatrtXcdi  xal  Kpar^o-a$  r^  wokdfi^  rov  KAco^c- 
vovs  Kol  r£y  AoK§ZaifutyimP  dJiXMt6r9p6r  re  ^ouXc^«lro  vtpi  riit  s»if$s 
iroXertias,   fti^  wott  6ft4>XoyovfA4pms  rw  ovfifieui'^rrmy^^dT^   dmkdfiip  r^P 

turluif. 
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To  account  for  this  disposition  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  chap.  tii. 
ipre  must  suppose  that  the  fayourable  intentions  of  Kleo- 
men^  of  which  Polybios  says  not  a  word,  were  not  as  yet 
generally  known.     The  Qeneral  Timoxenos,  as  a  partisan 
of  Aratos,  would  doubtless  conceal  them  as  long  as  he 
could.    But  when  it  was  known  how  mild  a  supremacy 
Kleomends  sought  for,  men  began  once  more  to  doubt  Negocia- 
whether  Antigonos  would  not,  after  all,  be  more  dangerous  Kieo- 
as  a  friend  than  Eleomen^  was  as  an  enemy.    A  Special  ^^^^ 
Assembly  was  called  to  meet  at  Argos.'    Public  opinion 
throughout  the  League  was  now  so  strongly  in  favour  of  strong 
KIeomen6s  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  peace  his  ft^our. 
would  be  concluded  on  his  own  terms,  that  is,  that  the 
Spartan  King  would  be  accepted  as  Chief  of  the  League.' 
It  marks  the  diplomacy  of  the  time  that  Kleomen6S|  like 
Aristomachos,"  was  to  plead  his   own  cause  before  the 
Achaian  Popular  Assembly.     A  sudden  illness  on  the  road 
rendered  him  incapable  of  speaking.    As  a  sign  of  his  Negocia- 
good  will,   he   released   the   chief   among  his  Achaian  ^^p^^ 
prisoners,  and  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  till  he  was  able  ^^  ^}y' 
to  attend.    This  illness  of  Eleomen^s  decided  the  fate  of  iiiuess. 
Greece. 

It  was  probably  during  this  interval  that  Aratos,  having 
found  the  Macedonian  King  a  less  implacable  enemy  than 
he  had  expected,  ventured  to  enter  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  him.  He  no  longer  needed  the  roundabout 
way  of  dealing  through  Nikophan^s  and  Kerkidas.  He  Mission 
sent  his  own  son,  the  younger  Aratos,  as  ambassador — xnt^iL 
seemingly  his  own  private  ambasssidor* — ^and  arranged  all  Antigonos. 

^  See  above,  p.  464. 

*  Plat.  KL  15.  Bov?u>fi4ywy  8^  rup  'Axcu£p  M  roihois  B4x9ir9eu  rdt 
Ziak^ttt  Koi  r6y  KK^oyAvtiv  KoKoivrtav  4s  liipvcof,  and  (still  more  strongly) 
Ar.  89,  w4fiw§af  tOB^s  i^^  t^c/iov^  rdv  K\wfi4rii  KoXoOyrts  is  "Apyof . 

>  See  above,  p.  426. 

*  Pol.  ii  51.  np§<r$€VTiiv  r6y  viiv  ^(airo<rrciAat  "Kpvros  *p6s  'Aniyowp 
i^fiauictero  rh  w§p\  r^s  fioriBtlas, 
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cuAp.  VII.  necessary  matters  with  Antigono&^  To  be  sure  there  was 
one  difficulty ;  Antigonos  was  no  more  disposed  than  later 
potentates  to  do  his  work  for  nothing.  The  piiee  whidi 
he  set  on  that  work  was  one  most  natural  for  him  to 
Antigonos  ask,  but  most  unnatural  for  Aratos  to  pay,  the  reimioii 
Akro-  to  Macedonia  of  Akrokorinthos.  No  one  can  blame 
^"^  ^  Antigonos  for  making  the  demand.  He  had  not  volun- 
teered to  meddle  in  Peloponnesian  a&irs ;  Kleomente  had 
done  him  no  harm,  and  the  Achaians  had  done  him  no 
good ;  if  any  sentimental  tie  bound  him  to  Megalopolis^  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  that  single  city,  and  indeed  it 
might  be  held  to  be  cancelled  by  the  union  of  Mega- 
lopolis with  the  League.  It  was  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  if  the  King  of  Macedonia  merely  sat  still,  and 
did  not  attack  a  people  who  had  destroyed  so  laige  a 
portion  of  the  influence  of  his  house ;  at  any  rate,  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  senre  them  for  nothing.  The 
terms  on  which  his  serrices  were  to  be  had  were  simply 
that  Aratos  should  restore  to  Antigonos  Ddsdn  the  in- 
valuable  fortress  of  which  he  had  deprived  Antigonos 
Gonatas.  In  all  this  Antigonos  acted  in  a  perfectly 
straightforward  way,  worthy  of  a  ruler  of  the  nation  who 
called  a  spade  a  spade.'  Macedonia  did  not  profess  to 
make  war  for  an  idea;  her  King  made  no  rhetorical 
flourishes  about  liberating  Peloponnteos  from  the  Isthmus 
to  the  Cretan  Sea,  Antigonos,  like  an  honest  trader, 
named  his  terms ;  his  price  was  fixed,  no  abatement  would 
be  taken  from  the  simple  demand  of  Akrokorinthos*  But 
how  was  Akrokorinthos  to  be  had?  Aratos  seems  to  have 
been  ready  even  then  to  make  the  sacrifice ;  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  carry  through  the  Achaian  Senate  and  Assembly 

^  Pint.    Kl.    17.    fidii   9wfia\oyiif44tm¥  tsirf  w^s   rJir  'Arrtyonif  rmv 

*  Plut  Apophth.  Phil.  15.     IkomAs  fpri  [i  ^iKiwwos]  ^^0^1  sol  iypoUws 
tlvou  MatcttSyas  icol  r^r  trnd^p  vk'A^p  \4yo9rras. 
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a  resolution  for  BurFendering  the  most  important  Federal  chap.  yh. 

fortress ;  it  wonld  be  harder  still  for  the  League  to  compel 

the  Corinthians  to  admit  a  foreign  garrison  into  their  city/ 

^Was  Aratos  to  reverse  the  exploit  of  his  youth,  and  once 

more  to  scale  the  mountain  citadel^  but  this  time  to  driye 

out  an  Achaian,  and  to  bring  in  a  Macedonian,  garrison  ? 

And,  beside  this,  the  Achaian  people  were  evidently  ready 

to  accept  Kleomen6s  as  their  chief;  if  his  terms  were  once 

accepted,  Akrokorinthos  could  be  won  only  by  a  stru^le 

for  life  and  death  against  the  combined  force  of  Sparta 

and  Achaia.    Aratos  seems  not  to  have  dared  to  make 

any  open  proposal  to  the  Assembly ;  but  he  contrived  that 

such  deadly  offence  should  be  given  to  Kleomen^s^  that 

the  Spartan  King  broke  off  the  negociations,  and,  instead  Eleo- 

of  appearing  personally  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  Assembly  ^ea^  off 

at  Argos,  he  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war  against  the  *i^e  pego- 

League.   Here  again  Aratos  contrived  to  get  his  work  done 

for  him  by  other  hands.     AU  hope  of  a  fair  accommodation 

with  Eleomen^s  was  now  at  an  end.     Aratos  would  not  now 

have  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  seeing  the  Spartan  youth 

'  The  Accounts  given  by  Plutarch  in  his  two  biographies  (Ar.  89  and 

KL  17)  do  not  exactly  agree.     The  first  makes  Aratos  send  ambassadors 

{rpeirfitis)  to  Kleomenes,  who  had  advanced  with  his  troops  as  far  as 

Lema,  bidding  him  come,  as  to  friends  and  allies,  with  only  three  hundred 

foUowers,  and  offering  hostages,  if  he  felt  any  distrust.     The  other  version  is 

that  he  was  to  come  alone,  and  to  receive  three  hundred  hostages.     This, 

as  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viiL  192)  hints,   looks  like  a  confusion  with  the 

number  of  followers  in  the  other  story,  which,  though  Droysen  (iL  507) 

thinks  otherwise,  seems  decidedly  the  more  probable.     But  one  does  not 

see  in  either  story,  as  told  by  Plutarch,  any  ground  for  the  excessive 

indignation  which  he  attributes  to  Kleomenes.     There  must  have  been 

something  specially  offensive  in  the  tone  or  form  of  the  message.    This 

was  followed  by  some  more  epistolary  sparring  between  Kleomenes  and 

Aratos,  such  as  Plutarch  gave  some  specimens  of  at  an  earlier  time.     The 

two  chiefs  seem  at  last  to  have  got  very  abusive  towards  one  another,  and 

that  on  very  delicate  points;    i^iporro  \oi9opicu  Koi,  ^KaiTi^filat  fi4xpi 

yifimF  Koi  yv»auc£y  dWifKovt  Koicais  key6pr»¥,  (Ar.  39.)   We  know  nothing 

of  the  domestic  life  of  Aratos,  but  what  could  any  man  have  to  say  about 

the  noble  wife  of  Eleoroen^  I 
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oTTAP.  VII.  installed  as  his  acknowledged  Federal  superior;  he  was 
several  degrees  nearer  to  the  more  pleasant  prospect  of 
acting  as  the  counsellor  or  the  slave  of  a  foreign  master. 
And  the  final  step,  the  breaking  off  of  all  n^ociations,  the 
last  blow,  as  it  seemed,  to  any  plan  of  union  between  the 
League  and  his  rival,  had  come,  not  from  Aratos^  bat  from 
Kleomente  himself 

In  all  this  web  of  cunning  intrigue  the  practised  diplo- 
matist of  Sikyon  had  overreached  himself.     What  be  had 
really  done  was  to  proclaim  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 
The  Achaian  Union  had  hitherto  advanced  and  prospered 
by  strictly  adhering  to  its  principles  of  perfect  brother- 
hood and  equality.     Every  city,  great  or  small,  old  or  new, 
had  equal  rights  ;  each  member  was  alike  precious  to  the 
whole  body ;  an  injury  done  to  one  was  an  injury  done  to 
all,  and  to  be  redressed  by  all  alike.     By  this  course  of 
action  Aratos  had,  now  for  nearly  thirty  years,  won  honour 
and  power  and  influence  for  himself  and  for  the  conunon- 
wealth  at  whose  head  he  stood.    But  he  had  now  gone 
New  pofli-  away  backwards;  he  was  not  only  willing  to  bring  foreign 
Aratos.       armies  into  Peloponndsos ;   he  was  ready  to  give  up,  as 
the  price  of  their  aid,  a  city  of  the  League,  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  Greece,  a  city  which  was  the  very  gem  and 
flower  of  the  Confederacy,  a  fortress  which  was  the  key  of 
the  whole  peninsula,  a  spot  whose  name  always  suggested 
the  most  glorious  exploit  of  his  own  life.     The  moment  it 
was  suspected  that  the  surrender  of  Corinth  had  been 
hinted  at  hj  a  Federal  politician,  the  tie  was  at  once 
Uniyenal  broken,  a  whole  storm  of  concealed  passions  burst  forth. 
tion  at  the  Scccssion,  as  Seccssion,  had  never  been  dreamed  of;  but  if 
of  ^m*-^     the  League  was  about  to  cede  its  cities  to  the  Macedonian, 
rendering    j^  ^^g  ygij  ^j^e  for  thosc  cities  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Corinth.  ° 

No  one  wished  to  separate  from  a  League  of  free  and 
equal  Greek  cities,  but,  if  they  were  to  have  a  master,  men 
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would  haye  Kleomento  for  their  master  rather  than  Anti-  chap.  vii. 
gonoB.  The  Assembly  had  not  deemed  it  its  duty  to  hinder 
a  single  Canton,  which  it  could  not  protect,  from  asking 
and   receiying  aid   from   a  hereditary  friend.    But  the 
Assembly  had  neyer  dreamed  that  a  measure  apparently  so 
harmless  really  meant  the  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos  to 
the  Macedonian  King.  If  Corinth  was  to  be  thus  betrayed, 
who  could  answer  for  the  freedom  of  Sikydn  or  of  Argos  ? 
fiven  a  conservatiye  Federal  politician  might  consistently 
argue  in  this  way :  The  object  of  the  League  is  to  preserye 
the  liberties  of  its  seyeral  cities ;  if  the  League  fails  to 
discharge  that  duty,  those  cities  are  at  once  absolyed  from 
their  Federal  allegiance.     And  now  parties  began  to  show 
themselyeSy  which,  in  the  quiet  days  of  the  League,  had 
kept  themselyes  concealed.    The  practical  working  of  the 
Achaian  Constitution  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
respectable  well-to-do  citizens,  led  by  chiefs  whose  am- 
bition looked  no  higher  than  the  rank  of  an  electiye  and 
responsible  magistrate.    Tyrants,  oligarchs,  Red  Bepub- 
licans,  were  all  alike  without  sympathizers  in  the  Achaian 
Congress.     The  two  extremes  of  political  faction,  hitherto  Appear- 
kept  in  check  by  the  legal  restraints  of  the  constitution,  extreme 
now  burst  forth.'    There  were  powerftd  men  who  hated  f^^^wns 
the  sway  of  Law  in  any  shape,  who  would  fain  rule  as  Achaiau 
Tyrants  or  as  members  of  some  narrow  oligarchic  body. 
Then  there  were  extreme  Democrats,  Socialists,  men  of 
wild  theories  or  of  broken  fortunes,  who  longed  for  the 
abolition  of  debts  and  the  diyision  of  lands.    Others,  of 
all  ranks  and  parties,  were  thoroughly  tired  of  Aratos,  and 

'  Pint.  Ar.  40.  'Hrpdfiti  yitp  oMv  odS*  firrtpytP  M  roTs  wapovtrtyf  iXXiL 
fcal  lUicvmifimv  adr£y  Ktd  Kopty$l«fy  ^ivovro  iroAAot  nafrw^(Uf%is  9ui\€yfUyoi 
r^  KXmoiUvu  fcal  ntUflu  vp^s  t6  KOiy6v  Ihlmv  hrtBvfdtf  Zvytumtmv  ihrmfXms 
iX0PT9S,  EL  17.  'E^eyifycc  8i  KbnuiM  roiv  *Axcu»y  Kid  wp6s  drSincuriy 
ipiaiffwy  ai  w6ktu,  r£y  ii\v  H^njmv  vofu^v  re  x^P"^  "^^^  XP^^"  ^okow^  4Airi- 
(rdyrcfyf  r£»  8i  itpi&Tw  fiapwofUrtav  rbv  ^AparoVf  iyuiy  9^  Ka)  8i*  ipyris  Ix^*^' 
rvy  (is  4'rdyovra  rp  Tl€Ko'woyn(<np  McuiMvas. 
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men6ii. 
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schemes 
of  Kleo- 
mends 
appealed 
to  Town- 
Autonomy 
against  the 
Feileral 
Principle. 


thought  ESeomen^  if  only  as  a  noTel^r,  the  more  pro- 
mising leader  of  the  two.  The  disappointed  men  of  rank 
and  wealth  hoped  that  Kleomen^  whose  foes  called  him 
a  Tyrant,  might,  like  Antigonos  Gonatas,  patronize  Tyrannj 
everywhere,  and  might  set  them  up  to  lord  it  as  his  rassak 
over  their  several  cities.  The  populace,  on  the  other  hand, 
heard  of  his  revolutionaiy  doings  at  home ;  they  longed 
for  the  day  when  a  bonfire  of  promissory  notes  should  be 
kindled  in  the  market-place  of  every  city,^  and  when  the 
lands  of  the  wealthy  should  be  divided  into  equal  lots 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Both  parties  mistook  their 
man.  Whatever  Eleomenes  had  done  at  Sparta  professed 
to  be  the  restoration  of  the  old  laws  and  discipline  of  the 
country  ;  it  therefore  by  no  means  followed  that  he  would 
appear  as  an  apostle  either  of  Tyranny  or  of  confiscation 
anywhere  else.'  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  another 
8ct  of  motives,  different  from  any  of  these,  might  attract 
some  partizans  to  the  side  of  Kleomen^  The  question 
was  no  longer  whether  certain  terms  should  be  agreed  upon 
between  Kleomenes  and  the  League  as  a  whole ;  it  now 
was  whether  each  particular  city  should  adhere  to  the 
Achaian  connexion  or  should  embrace  that  of  Sparta.  Jfow 
the  schemes  of  Eleomenes,  if  they  were  at  all  grounded 
on  the  old  Pan-hellenic  position  of  Sparta^  would  hardly 
include  a  true  Federal  Union,  a  Bundesstaat.  The  tie 
by  which  he  would  unite  his  conquests  would  be  alliance 
rather  than  incorporation ;  they  would  form  a  Confederacy 


1  Pint.  Agis,  18.     Kol  rcl  wapA  rwy  XP^**^^^^  ypoft^iarfta  a'tfFCp4ymtrr9s 

tls  iyopdy,  A  icXdpta  icaXoOtn,  ko}  wdirra  auwBivr^s  tts  tv  h4irp^a9.    dp$€la^s 

8)   <l^\oy6s   ol  fAp  wXatStrioi    ko}   iaytiffriKol  wtpiwaBwvrts   Aw^kOor,   4    8* 

Ayi^atKaot  tUsTtp  iipv$plC«9¥  o^k  I^  KafiTp6Ttpop  kvpOKiyai  0«r  o^i  irvp 

Utivov  KoBaptirtpov.     Cf.  Kl.  10,  11. 

'  Eortiim  (iii.  188  et  seqq.)  seems  throughout  to  pictiire  Eleomen^  as 
if  he  were  at  the  head  of  a  sort  of  Socialist  Propaganda.  For  this  notion 
I  can  see  no  evidence  whatever.  Kleomenes,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
was  as  conservative  as  Aratos  or  Antigonos. 
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rather  than  a  Confederation.^    Into  such  a  Confederacy  chap.  yh. 
it  iras  indeed  quite  possible  that   the  Achaian  League, 
retaining  its  internal  constitution,  might  enter  as  a  single 
member ;  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  ten  towns  of 
the  old  Achaia  would,  if  they,  entered  it  at  all^  enter  it 
as  a  single  member ;  but  it  was  far  more  natural  for  the 
great  cities  which  had  only  lately  joined  the  League  to 
revert,  under  such  circumstances,  to  the  principle  of  Town- 
Autonomy.    A  Confederacy  of  cities  under  Spartan  supre- 
macy might  easily  give  to  each  of  its  members  a  greater 
measure  of  purely  local  independence  than  it  possessed  in 
the  Federal  Union.     The  position  of  the  citizen  would  be 
lowered ;   he  would  sink  into  a  citizen  of  one  particular 
city  instead  of   being  a  citizen   of  the  great  Achaian 
League;  he  would  hare  far  less  direct  influence  in  the 
general  affairs  of  the  proposed  Confederacy  than  he  had  in 
the  general  affairs  of  the  existing  Confederation.    But  so 
long  as  Sparta  remained  a  president^  and  did  not  become 
a  despot,  the  mere  principle  of  State  Bight  would  gain 
rather  than  lose.'    However  this  may  be,  out  of. the  several 
discontented  elements  which  the   cities  of  the  League 
contained,  a  strong  Eleomenizing  faction  began  to  show 
itself  everywhere.     In  the  cities  which  had  been  united 
to  the  League  during  the  administration  of  Aratos,'  the 
Federal  administration  quite  lost  its  hold.     In  Siky6n 
itself,  in  Corinth,  above  all  in  Argos,  large  parties  called 
aloud  for  Kleomenes.    Nearly  all  the  cities  of  Arkadia  *' 


1  The  cities  which  went  over  to  Eleomen^  became,  according  to 
Plutarch  (KL  17),  trdntuixoi  Aeuci^cufwylWf  Hx^"^^^  iKtivov  n^v  li^yefioviay. 
This  is  the  old  Lacedsemonian  system,  something  wholly  different  from  the 
ffvfiwoXn-tia  of  the  Achaians  or  even  of  the  ^tolians. 

*  Much  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Droysen,  ii.  495. 

*  Plut  Ax.  89.  "OXms  odihv  In  r£y  hrucrifrtcy  fidfiaioy  ^y  roTs  'AxoioTf , 
dXXA  Bopvfios  'ro\{>s  vcpicKTnficct  r6y''Aparoy  dptivra  r^v  HtXoftiyyuitrov  Kpa- 
tkuyoftivTiv  koIX  riis  ir6\€is  i^ayi(rTatJi4yas  iM  r&y  yt»T€pi(6yr»y  wtan'ax^Bey. 

*  We  may  gather  from  Polybios  (ii.  55)  that  Stymphalos  and  Kleitdr 
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and  all  the  cities  of  ^  Aigolis  fell  away ;  Kaphyai, 
Fhlioufl^  PheneoB^  Kle6nai,  EpidauroSy  Hennion^,  Troix^n^ 
were  all  lost  to  the  League ;  some  towns  Kleomen^ 
took  by  force,  others  willingly  went  over  to  him.*  M^a- 
lopolis^  almost  alone  among  the  Southern  members  of 
the  League,  stood  faithful,  if  not  to  the  Federal  bond,  at 
least  to  its  love  of  Macedonia  and  its  hatred  of  Sparta. 
Eyen  Pell6n6y  in  the  old  Achaia»  was  taken,  and  receiTed 
a  Laoedfiemonian  garrison.'  Nor  was  a  greater  prize  long 
delayed — indeed  it  preceded  the  &11  of  its  own  smaller 
neighbours.  Argos,  the  old  rival  of  Sparta,  Argos^  whidi 
no  Spartan  King  had  ever  been  able  to  subdue,  Aigos, 
which  Pjmrhos  had  found  as  unconquerable  as  Sparta  h^- 
self,*  now  opened  her  gates  to  a  Lacedsemonian  master. 
The  Achaian  force  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  city 
to  protect  the  Federal  interest  in  Corinth  and  Sikydn, 
and  Aratos  had  gone  with  it,  armed  with  some  strai^ 
arbitraiy  commission,  how  obtained  we  know  not*    ELleo- 

remained  faithful ;  Kynaitha  also  is  not  mentioned  among  the  conqnests 
of  Kleomen^ 

'  Plut  At.  40.     npory^pofUpmif  adr^  rmw  ri|r  Keyofiitn^w  'Ajcr^r  cotm- 

'  Pol.  ii  52.  'O  8^  KKtofUmis  Karawkti^d/uws  roiis  vpo^tpmUvoa  c^rv- 
xi/Mffi  Xotw6v  dH^t  frcropf  ^«ro  rib  w6\9is,  ds  /ihf  wtiBtty,  tits  tk  r^p  ^fiop 
d»ttr9af6fit¥os. 

s  Droysen  (ii.  508)  makes  Kleomen^  occupy  Pell^nd  with  the  good  irill 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  rose,  he  says,  and  aided  the  Spartans  against 
the  Federal  troops.  This  must  be  grounded  on  the  odd  expression  of 
Plutarch  (KL  17),  ro^s  ppovpovpras  i^4fia\M  /itrik  rSv  'Axowr.  But  this 
would  be  a  strange  way  of  expressing  a  very  unlikely  fiict ;  in  the  old 
Achaia  at  least  Kleomente  hsd  no  partisans.  Possibly  o/  ^poo^Srrct  may 
mean  the  mercenary  garrison,  and  el  \KxBMt  the  citizen  militia.  Was 
Timoxenos  (see  Schom,  118)  then  in  PeUdnd,  or  does  Plutarch  use  the 
words  /  ffTparrry^s  rd»r  'Axoump  (Ar.  39)  loosely  for  the  Federal  commander 
in  the  town  f 

*  Plut.  El.  18.  Odrt  y^  ol  wdkai  fiwftXw  Aeuc€9aifUfp(mp  mXXA  vpoyyui- 
rwirdfi9voi  wposayoy^aOai  t6  ^Apyot  fi^fiaims  4l9vin^$7i<raPf  Z  re  8cim^r«rof  rtiw 

'  Plut.  Ar.  40.  *E4ovclcuf  dyvrt^Bwor  Xafitiv,  Polybios  (ii  52)  speaks 
of  him  at  this  time  as  vrptmrr^y,  seemingly  meaning  the  same  thing,  for 
Timoxenos  was  still  General,  as  appears  by  Plutarch's  (KL  17)  mention  of 
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menSs  appeared  before  Argos ;  Aristomachos,  the  former  chap.  vii. 
Tyrant,  and  late  General  of  the  League,  espoused  his 
cause ;  ^  he  hoped,  so  his  enemies  said,  to  gain  more  by 
submission  to  Kleomen6s  than  by  fidelity  to  the  League. 
Through  his  influence  the  city  was  surrendered,  hostages 
were  giren.  a  garrison  was  receiyed,  and  Argos  was  admitted 
as  an  ally  of  Sparta,  recognizing  her  supremacy.     The 
whole  Argolic  peninsula  followed  its  example.    Meanwhile  "V^iolent 
Aratos,  armed  with  his  new  authority,  pnt  to  death  some  g^^ 
whom  he  called  traitors  in  his  native  city' — ^the  first  gj^yg^* 
recorded  instance  of  ciyil  bloodshed  in  the  name  of  the 
Federal  power.   He  then  went  on  a  like  errand  to  Corinth, 
but  there  he  found  the  whole  city  stirred  up  against  him. 
He  and  his  Federal  troops  were  at  once  ordered  to 
depart ;'  according  to  one  account  he  had  to  flee  for  his 
life.^    The  Corinthians  then  sent  for  Eleomen^s;^   he  Corinth 
entered    the    city,   and    besieged  Akrokorinthos,   whose  Kieo- 
Federal  garrison  still    held    out*     The    possession    of°^®"** 
Corinth  by  Kleomen^s  cut  off  Megara  from  all  commu-  Megara 
nication  with  her  confederates.    She  did  not  revolt  to  Boeotian 
the  Spartan,  but  attached  herself,  by  leave  of  the  League,  ^®*«^®- 
to  the  now  nearer  Federation  of   Boeotia.^     We  hear 

tho  Kemean  Games,  wbich  took  place  earlier  in  the  year  than  the  Federal 

elections.     See  Thirlwall,  viiL  192-4. 
^  PoL  ii.  60.    6  8*  hnXaB6iJL§¥os  rHv  wpottpvifUiwv  ifuXjxyOpiAirwr  wapd  vHas, 

iw9\  fjuKp6y  irruevitar^pas  Hffx*  f^f  iKwtBas  ^Ip  roO  fjJWovrot  iy  KXco/i/rci, 

T^y  T«  warpiZa  Ktd  rijv  iavrov  wpo<dp€<rtv  itiroirwdffas  iar6  r£if  'Axtu^f  ^^ 

rots  dmyKaiordrois  Kcupois  vposivufu  rots  ix^pois.    Plutarch  does  not  men- 

tion  Aristomachos  in  the  business. 
'  Plat  Ar.  40.     To^s  fthf  4if  SiicvwWf  i^0apn4yovs  ifwiier^wt, 
'  PoL  iu  52.     Twf'  7<lf>  Kopty$iuy  r^  fi^v  *Apdrip  orpartijovvri  K(d  rois 

*AxBuo7s  wdpayy^iXdtrrw  iv  rijs  ir<(Xf «f  dira\A<(rTf<r0cu,  wpds  8^  r«y  KXco/i^ki} 

iicarefiirofUymy  no)  KoXo^yrmy. 

♦  See  the  story  in  Plut.  Ar.  40.  KL  19. 

*  Pol.  U.S.     Plut.   Ar.  40.     Ol  KopiyOioi  ftcr^cfuf^ayro  r^y  Kk§oft4yri  jcol 
Tap^8o(ray  ri^y  ied?uy,  k.t.X. 

•  Plut.  Kl.  19.   At.  40. 

'  PoL  XX.  67.    'Ore  8^  K\€0fi4yris  cit  r6y  *lc0fji6y  wpos^K^Bicrty,  iuucXua- 
94vT9s  irpot4$*yro  rots  Bowroif  ftcrcl  rift   rSy  'AxBuSy  yytifiris.      Megara 
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CHAP.  rii.  noUung  of  Aigina,  which  was  equally  cut  off.  As  Kke- 
menes  had  no  fleet,  it  may  have  retained  ita  allegianoe — 
it  was  again  Achaian  some  years  later — but  there  misst 
hare  been  a  temporaiy  suspension  of  communicatioii 
between  it  and  the  other  cities.  The  League  was  now 
reduced  to  nine  Old-Achaian  towns — Pell^nd  being  lost — 
together  with  Siky6n,  Megalopolis,  and  a  few  other  places 
in  Arkadia.  Kleomente  had  been  proToked  into  becoming 
an  enemy ;  he  had  been  rejected  as  a  Federal  chief ;  he 
now  came  as  a  conqueror,  but,  in  most  places,  as  a  con- 
queror willingly  receiyed 


aigoinent 
•gainst 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment to 


No  better  opportunity  can  be  conceived  for  declama- 
tions on  the  weakness  of  Federal  States  than  this  general 
break-up  of  the  most  flourishing  Federal  State  that  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  But  a  little  consideration  will  diow 
that  the  events  which  I  have  just  been  recording  really 
prove  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  true  question  ia,  not 
whether  a  Federal  Grovemment  can  be  warranted  to  stand 

be  drawn 

from  these  firm  against  every  shock,  but  whether  there  are  not  times 
^^^'^^  and  places  in  which  a  Federal  Qovemment  is  more  likely 
to  stand  firm  than  any  other.  It  may  be  freely  granted 
that  some  of  the  special  evils  and  dangers  which  beset 
PeloponnSsos  in  the  year  224  arose  from  the  Federal  form 
of  the  Achaian  Government  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any 
other  form  of  Qovemment  would  have  brought  with  it  evils 
and  dangers  greater  stilL  The  peculiar  form  taken  by  the 
dispute  between  Sparta  and  the  League  could  not  have 
arisen  except  between  a  single  State  and  a  Federation ; 
but   we  may  be    quite    certain  that  a    Prince  in    the 

afterwards  again  left  the  BoBotiaq  for  the  Achaian  connexion  (PoL  ib.).  4n 
Roman  times  Megara  was  again  Boeotian.  Caius  Curtius  Proklos,  whom 
we  have  already  met  with  (see  above,  p.  138)  as  a  Megarian  Amphiktyon, 
was  also  a  Megarian  Boeotarch.  Boeekh,  C.  I.  no.  1058.  Among  his  merits 
was  that  of  treating  the  Megarians  to  a  show  of  gladiators,  a  sight  which 
would  have  somewhat  amazed  either  Kleomends  or  Aratos. 
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circumstances  in  which  Kleomen^s  found  himself  would  (^ha  \  vir. 
soon  have  attacked,  or  been  attacked  by,  his  neighbours, 
whatever  might  be  their  forms  of  government  Again, 
the  proposal  to  cede  Corinth  to  Antigonos  derived  its 
chief  sting  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Federal  relation. 
For  a  League  to  pretend  to  cede  to  a  foreign  power  one 
of  the  Sovereign  States  which  compose  it  is  clearly  more 
monstrous,  more  threatening  to  the  rights  of  evety  other 
portion  of  the  whole,  than  it  is  for  a  Monarch  to  cede 
one  of  the  provinces  of  his'Eingdom.  It  is,  as  the  event 
showed,  far  more  likely  to  excite  general  indignation  and 
rebellion.  Tet  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  even  under 
a  Monarchy,  the  cession  of  a  province  might  raise  serious 
disturbances,  and  might  even  lead  other  provinces  to  offer 
their  allegiance  to  a  master  ^ho  seemed  better  able  to 
protect  them.  And,  after  all,  for  a  Federal  power  to 
pretend  to  cede  one  of  its  members  is  not  more  ini- 
quitous than  the  practice,  so  common  among  Princes, 
of  disposing  of  territories  with  which  they  have  not  even 
a  Federal  connexion,  without  consulting  either  their  rulers 
or  their  inhabitants.  Federal  Oovemment,  like  all  other 
human  things,  is  imperfect,  and  there  is  a  certain  pressure 
to  which  it  wiU  give  way.  But  could  any  other  form  of 
government  have  stood  the  trial  better  in  that  particular 
time  and  place  ?  A  Kii^dom  of  PeloponnSsos  was  not  No  other 
to  be  thought  of;  the  idea  would  have  shocked  every  Goyern- 
feeling  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  it  could  not  have  stood  "^j|^i,i^^^ 
for  an  hour  on  any  ground  but  that  of  naked  brute  force.  &r««c«- 
Town-autonomy  had  had  its  fair  trial ;  it  had  been  found 
to  mean,  in  that  age,  the  presence  either  of  local  Tyrants 
or  of  Macedonian  garrisons.  But  the  League  had  hitherto 
completely  excluded  both  evils ;  even  in  the  degenerate 
days  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  it  completely  ex- 
chded  one  and  greatly  restrained  and  modified  the  other. 
And  the  cities  which  fell  off  from  the  League  asked 

I  I 
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CHAP.  VII.  neither    for   Monarchy  nor   for   strict    Town-antonomy ; 

they  were  ready  for  a  relation  with  Sparta^  which,  if  not 

in  accordance  with  the  most  perfect  Federal  ideal,  might 

still  be  called  Federal  as  distinguished  from   either  of 

the  other  systems. 

RoaI  .  The  truth  is  that,  if  the  Federal  Ooyemment  of  Adiaia 

of  the        now  gave  way,  it  gaTc  way  only  because  it  for  a  moment 

fevOTi7o?   deserted  its  own  principlea     There  was  clearly  no  graieral 

Fede-        ^}|  ^  sccedc,  uo  wish  to  exchange  the  Achaian  for  the 

ralisin.  ^ 

Spartan  connexion,  as  long  as  tiiose  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  League  did  their  duty  as  Federal  rulers.  When 
they  were  guilty  of  treason  against  Greece  by  inyoking 
Macedonian  help,  when  they  added  the  special  treason 
against  Federal  Law  implied  in  the  proposal  to  alienate  a 
SoTereign  State  of  the  Union,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
the  Union  begin  to  fall  asunder.  The  fact  that  a  Federal 
Ooyemment,  hitherto  united  and  prosperous,  fell  in  pieces 
as  soon  as.it  deserted  strict  Federal  principles^  is  surely 
rather  an  argument  for  the  Federal  system  than  against  it 
And,  after  all,  the  breaking-up  of  the  League  was  yery 
partial.  Except  at  Corinth,  where  no  explanation  need  be 
sought  for,  the  tendency  to  Secession  was  confined  to 
those  cities  which  had  lately  joined  tiie  Lei^e,  and  which 
may  not  as  yet  haye  become  fully  accustomed  to  Federal 
principles  and  habits.  The  Old-Achaian  towns  stuck  doselj 
together  through  the  whole  tempest ;  Megalopolis  stood 
finn,  like  an  isolated  rock  against  which  eyery  waye 
dashed  in  yain.  £yen  in  the  seceding  cities  ihe  x>arty 
which  desired  separation  from  the  League  on  any  respect- 
able political  ground  seems  to  haye  been  nowhere  the 
strongest.  Eyeiy  where  Secession  was  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  yery  worst  of  political  factions,  by  those  classes 
whose  impotence  up  to  that  moment  is  the  most  speaking 
witness  to  the  general  good  goyemment  of  the  League. 
The  opponents  of  Federalism  arc  perfectly  welcome  to  ally 
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themselyes  either  with  the  would-be  Tyrants  of  Sikydn  or  chap.  yh. 
with  the  SocialiBt  rabble  of  Argos.  It  was  only  at  Corinth, 
in  the  city  which  Aratos  offered  to  betray,  that  the  names 
of  Aratos  and  his  League  stank,  as  they  deserved,  in  the 
nostrils  of  every  citizen.     Everywhere  else  the  movement  Secession 
towards  Secession  was  either  merely  partial  or  merely  tS/im? 
temporary.     It  is  clear  that  at  Sikydn  the  mass  of  the  t^^pora^y- 
inhabitants  still  clave  to  their  old  deliverer  amid  all  his 
short-comings  ;  ^  at  Argos  we  shall  presently  see  that  the 
very  party  which  urged  Secession  soon  turned  about  and 
repented  of  it.     The  League,  in  short,  was,  before  long, 
reconstituted,  with  somewhat  diminished  extent  and  with 
greatly  diminished  glory,  but  still  in  a  form  which,  imper- 
fect as  it  was>  was  better  either  than  absolute  bondage  to 
Macedonia  or  than   Town-autonomy,  as  Town-autonomy 
had  in  that  age  become. 

The  loss  of  Corinth — ^the  remark  is  that  of  Polybios,  in  Effects 
other  words  that  of  Aratos  himself— was  felt  by  Aratos  as  lU^^^ 
a  gain.'    It  took  away  all  difficulties  and  all  scruples  as  corinth, 
to  the  contemplated  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos.     The  ^^*  ^^* 
Corinthians  were  now  rebels  with  whom  no  terms  need  be 
kept ;  their  mountain-citadel  was  now  a  fortress  held  by 
Achaian  troops  in  an  enemy's  country ;  it  could  now  be 
handed  over  to  the  King  without  let  or  hindrance,  if  only 
he  would  come  with  his  army  and  take  it.     The  loss  of 
Corinth  and  of  so  many  other  cities  had  also  another 
result ; — ^Aratos  could  now  do  what  he  pleased  in  the 
Federal  Councils.    He  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  great 
Peloponnesian  Confederation  which  gave  him  rivals  like 
Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos ;   the  Achaian  League  once 

*  See  the  description  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  Sikydn  in  Plut.  Ar.  42, 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  reception  of  Aratos  at  Corinth. 

'  Pol.  ii.  52.  Tols  8*  'AxoioOr  dWXvorc  rov^fjMji&rov  irpofiKiffMn'os  ;  and, 
directly  after,  dirfMii  roTt  *Axcuo7s  itpopfjii^  Koi  wp6^affis  ti/KoyoSf  jcr.A. 

I    I    2 
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CHAP.  VII.  more  meant  ten  cities  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf.     Their 
Aratos       citizens,  or  some  of  them,  met  at  Sikydn,  elected  Aralos 

in  vcstc'Q 

with  General  with  absolute  power,  and  yoted  him  a  guard  for 

power  and  *^^  defence  of  his  person.^    To  such  a  depth  of  degrada- 

dftfended    i\qj^  \^  f}^Q  deliverer  follen,  that  now,  after  living  for 

B.C.  223,    thirty  years  as  citizen  and  magistrate  of  a  free  state,*  he 

needed  a  Tyrant's  precautions  to  defend  his  life.     And  yet 

Aratos  was  not  a  Tyrant;    he  was  not  intentionally  a 

traitor ;    he  was  simply  blinded  by  a  mischievona  and 

obstinate  prejudice,  by  a  pride  which,  even  in  such  a 

moment,  could  not  stoop  to  submission  to  Kleomen^ 

He  had  brought  his  country  into  a  state  where  her  cmly 

choice  was  a  choice  of  evils  ;  he  now  stubbornly  persisted 

1  See  above,  p.  304. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  41.  rpidKoyra  fi^v  frri  koX  rpia  [I  shall  consider  these  nmnben 
elsewhere]  w§wokiT€Vfi4t^os  itf  rois  'Axwoif  vrrpttrrcvKd^r  (4  Ktd  Swi^^^^ci  koI 
B6^p  r&v  'l.KX'i^potpj  r&r9  V  f^ptifios  Ktd  &wopos,  cvrrtrpifAfUi^os,  d^svcp  M 
pzvayiav  r^s  irarpiios  iv  To<rodry  <rdK^  icol  KHf96tf<ip  9tai^p6fji^rot.  I  need 
not  stop  to  show  how  utterly  unconstitntional  all  this  was.  But  I  may 
observe  that  this  was  not  the  regular  election  for  the  year  B.a  223-2, 
nor  was  that  election  held  at  the  Meeting  at  Aigion  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned, which  comes  too  late  in  the  year.  (See  the  rp^is  /intras  in  Pint 
Ar.  41,  for  which  Eleomends  besieged  Sikydn,  compared  wi^  t2te  date 
•applied  by  the  mention  of  Nemean  Games  which  were  oelebtatmi  in 
Febmary  'in  KL  17.  See  p.  479.)  The  regular  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
year  b.c.  228  must  have  come  between  the  two.  At  it  Timoxenoa  (see 
Pol.  ii.  58.  Thirlwall,  viii.  196)  was  reelected  General  for  the  yewv- 
jmotber  unconstitutional  act— Aratos  seemingly  still  retaining  hia  extra- 
ordinary powers. 

During  the  siege  of  Charlestown  in  1780,  Governor  Butledge  of  South 
Carolina  was  made  trrpegrny^t  tBdroKpdrmp,  like  Aratoa.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  paased  an  act,  "  delegating  to  Governor  Rntleclge. 
•ad  such  of  his  council  as  he  could  conveniently  consult,  a  power  to  do 
everything  necessary  for  the  public  good,  except  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  citizen  without  a  legal  trial. "  (Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  iv.  185.) 
Aratos  (see  above,  p.  479)  seems  not  to  have  felt  himself  under  even  this 
last  restriction. 

The  appointment  of  a  Dictator  was  also  contemplated,  thoq^  not 
carried  out,  in  Virginia,  both  in  1776  and  in  1781.  See  Tuoker*t  Life  of 
Jefferson,  i.  162. 

The  Roman  formula,  '*Dent  operam  Consules  ne  quid  Reapublica 
detrhnenti  capiat,"  is  familiar  to  -every  one. 
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in  choosiiig  the  greater  evil ;   he  sacrificed  the  external  chap.  vit. 
independence,  he  risked  the  internal  fireedom,  of  his  conn- 
tiy,  but  he  was  no  wilful  conspirator  against  her.     It  was 
probably  because  he  felt  in  his  own  heart  no  wish  to 
tyrannize  that  he  did  not  scruple   to  assume  the  power 
and  the  outward  garb  of  a  Tyrant    He  soon  showed  his 
strict  personal  integrity,  perverted  as  was  the  form  which 
even  his  virtues   now  assumed     Kleomends  spared  ^  his 
house  and  property  at  Corinth ;  *  he  made  him  splendid 
offers ;  twelve  talents  a  year,  double  his  Egyptian  pension,' 
should  be  the  reward  of  the  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos. 
Nay,  in  this  hour  of  success,  he  lowered  his  terms ;  let 
the  League,    or  what  remained  of  it,  acknowledge  his 
supremacy,  and  he  and  they  should  garrison  the  key  of 
Peloponn^soB  in  common/    In  attempting  to  bribe  Aratos,  Aratos 
KleomenSs  showed  that  he  failed  to  understand  the  man  offers  of 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  contending.    Sad  as  were  ^^l^ 
the  passions  and  weaknesses  with  which  the  mind  of 
Aratos  was  now  clouded,  mere  personal  gain  was  wholly 
absent  from  his  thoughts.     He  would  not  sell  the  least 
atom  of  his  pride  or  his  prejudice,  because  such  a  sale 
would   have  been  in  his   eyes  a  sale  of  his    country. 
His  answer  was  enigmatical ;  Circumstances  were  not  in 
his  power,  but  he  was  in  the  power  of  circumstances.'^ 

^  Compare  the  instances  quoted  above,  p.  443. 

'  On  Aratos'  possession  of  real  property  at  Corinth,  see  above,  p.  258. 

s  Pint.  Ar.  4L  KL  19.  The  Egyptian  pension  most  now  have  beon 
stopped.  Ptolemy  was  now  on  the  side  of  KJeomenes ;  flroKtfjLeuot  dnro- 
Tvods  r6  K9yos  KXcofi^rcc  x^^PVY^ty  iir§fidW9To,  (Pol.  ii.  51.)  He  naturally 
would  take  his  aide  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  dealings  of  the  League 
with  Macedonia. 

*  He  used,  as  his  agent  for  this  offer,  not  one  of  his  own  subjects,  but 
a  Messdnian  named  Tritymallos  (Plut.  El.  19).  This  employment  of  a 
neutral  envoy  is  a  clear  sign  of  moderation,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
practice  (see  above,  p.  387)  of  referring  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of 
a  neutral  state. 

'  Plat.  Ar.  41.  'Gs  odic  fx^*-  "^^  iif>^i*ara,  fuiJOiov  8*  Uv^  vAr&v  4xono. 
So  Kl.  19. 
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CHAP.  VII.  This  reply  was  not  Batisfactory  to  the  Spartan,  whose 
rejoinder  took  the  form  of  an  inyasion  of  the  Sikydnian 
territory,  and  a  siege  of  Sikydn  itself  In  this  deplorable 
state/  Aratos  sought  for  allies,  perhaps  merely  to  satisfy 
his  own  conscience  and  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen, 
by  showing  that  the  application  to  Antigonos  was  really 

Aratos       unavoidable.    He  asked,  but  of  course  he  asked  in  vain, 

asks  for 

help  of      for  help  from  those  very  iEtolians,  whose  expected  hostility 

Athens^  had  been  so  prominently  put  forward  in  justification  of  his 

course.'  He  stooped  so  low  as  to  ask  for  aid  from  Athens, 

as  if  Athens  could  again  occupy  Pylos  or  Kythera^  or 

could  again  win  naval  triumphs  in  the  Corinthian  Gnl£ 

Incredible  as  it  sounds,  we  are  told  that  the  Athenian 

people,  who  had  once  worn  crowns  on  the  report  of  Aratos* 

death,  were  now  ready,  in  their  gratitude,  to  send  him 

help — such  help  as  Athens  could   give.     Two   orators, 

named  Eukleid^s  and  Miki6n,'  persuaded  them  not  to  run 

the  hazard,  and  Aratos  was  left  wholly  without  allies.    And 

Final  vote  now  there  was  no  other  hope — ^the  die  was  casl     Aq 

League      Assembly  was  called  at  Aigion ;  *  Aratos — cut  off  from  the 

Anti^nos  P"^®  ^^  meeting  by  the  Lacedeemonian  occupation  of 

and  cede    Pell^n6 — ^madc  his  way  thither  by  sea ;  *  and  the  Federal 

rinthos,      Rump,  doubtlcss  at  his  motion,^  passed  the  final  resolution 

to  invite  the  help  of  Antigonos  and  to  cede  to  him  Akro- 

korinthos  as  the  price  of  his  help. 

'  See  an  eloquent  description  of  his  position  at  this  time — more  fair 
towards  him  than  is  usual  with  the  writer — ^in  Droysen,  ii.  511. 

s  Plut  Ar.  41.     See  above,  p.  437. 

'  These  must  be  the  same  as  Eurykleidte  and  Mikdn  (Pans,  ii  9.  4),  whom 
Philip  is  said  to  have  poisoned.     See  Thirlwall,  TiiL  196. 

*  Plut  Ar.  42.  Ol  fikp  oZtf  *Axmo\  <n»€\fikv$6r9s  tls  AFyior  ^irci  rir 
"Aparow  iKoXovy,  The  Meeting  therefore  was  not  summoned  by  himself  as 
CTportfy^s  adroKp^rt^,  but  by  the  regular  General  Timoxenos. 

*  With  ten  friends  and  his  son.  (Plut.  u.  s.)  These  then  formed 
the  Sikydnian  contingent  to  the  National  Congress.  AVhat  were  its  whole 
numbers  f 

^  Plut.  Kl.  19.  Vri^l<raa-$€u  ro^s  'Axa<oi)s  lireto'cr  *Kmiyip^  wapaitMrai 
T^v  * fixpoK6pivBo¥.     Cf.  Ar.  42. 
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Thus  it  was  that    the   deliverer  of   Greece   became,  cbap.  yh. 
deliberately  and  .in  the  face  of  eveiy  warning,  her  be- 
trayer.    It  would  indeed  be  unfair  to  judge  Aratos  by  our  Estimate 
lights  or  by  the  light  of  Plutarch,  but  by  this  time  he  duct  of 
had  been  taught  lessons  which  ought  to  have  opened  his  '^'*^' 
eyes.    He  had  passed,  a  long  and  honoured  political  career 
as  the  chosen  chief  of  a  free  commonwealth ;  he  had  had 
to  face  parliamentary  rivals  and  to  undergo  occasional 
rebuffs  and  censures ;  but  on  the  whole  his  career  had 
been  one  of  prosperity  and  honour  singularly  uninter- 
rupted.   The  League,  his  own  work,  had  held  together 
as  long  as  he  adhered  to  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded ;  it  fell  asunder  only  when  he  deserted  the  cause 
to  which  hitherto  his  life  had  been  devoted.    The  moment 
Macedonian  intervention  is  named,  city  after  city  falls 
away ;  he  is  driven  to  demand  an  unconstitutional  autho- 
rity from  the  wretched  remnant  that  is  left ;  and,  in  his 
own  city,  the  city  whence  he  had  expelled  the  Tarrant, 
the  deliverer  cannot  venture  to  appear  without  a  guard. 
From  that  moment  the  glory  of  the  League  passes  away.  Lowered 
It  still  survived ;  it  still  honourably  discharged  many  of  ^^the  ^ 
its  functions ;  it  still  secured  to  a  laige  part  of  Greece  ^^^is 
exemption  from  border  wars  and  a  good  and  equitable  time. 
form  of  internal  government.     It  stiU  produced  wise  and 
patriotic  statesmen,  and  one  chief  of  its  armies  far  greater 
than  Aratos  himself.    But  Achaia  never  again  became 
the  independent  bulwark  of  Greece,  the  unassailable  and 
incorruptible  home  of  freedom.     It  almost  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  power ;  its  future  warfare,  even  its  future 
legislation,  was  carried  on  by  the  sufferance,  first  of  Mace- 
donia and  then  of  Rome.  Its  constitutional  forms  lightened 
the^yoke  of  either  master ;  they  made  the  fall  of  Greece 
more  'gradual  and  less  dishonourable ;   and  so  far  the 
work  of  Markos  and  Aratos  was  even  then  not  in  vain. 
But  the  free  and  glorious  League  of  so  many  equal  cities 
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cuAP.  Yii.  acting  by  a  common  will,  the  League  which  bad  warred 
with  Kings  and  had  overthrown  or  converted  TyrantB,  had 
now  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  the  fabric  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  veiy  hands  which  had  reared  it ; 
the  Creator^  the  Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer,  had  been 
united  in  a  single  man. 

We  have  in  our  own  days  beheld  a  sight  in  some  re^ 
spects  alike,  but  on  the  whole  the  parallel  affords  more  of 
contrast  than  of  likeness.    The  deliverer  of  Pel<qponnd8os, 
the  founder  of  the  Achaian  League,  was  also  the  man  who 
surrendered  a  great  Achaian  city  into  the  handa  of  tiie 
Compari-    greatest  enemy  of  independent  Greece.    So  we  have  seen 
Cavour      &  Statesman  as  subtle  and  as  full  of  resources  as  Aratos 
^^         himself,  the  deliverer  of  Italy,  the  founder  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  surrender  two  provinces  of  his  native  land  into 
the  grasp  of  the  conmion  enemy  of  Italy  and  mankind. 
That  sad  and  subdued  debate  in  the  Italian  PSarliament 
which  confirmed  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nina  to  tiie 
Tyrant  of  Paris  may  give  us  some  idea  of  what  tock  place 
in  that  Assembly  at  Aigion  which  voted  the  cession  of 
Akrokorinthos  to  the  King  of  Macedon.     In  one  respect 
indeed  the  modern  side  of  the  parallel  is  the  darker  of  the 
Character  two.    Antigouos  was  a  King,  and  not  a  Tyrant ;  he  bad 
ti^J'os.      ^^^^^  »o  oaths,  he  had  destroyed  no  freedom,  he  cloaked 
his  ambition  by  no  hypocritical  pretences ;  when  asked  to 
interfere  m  a  quarrel  not  his  own,  he— from  his  own  pomt 
of  view  naturally  and  rightfully — demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  a  fortress  which  had  been  but  twenty  years  before 
wrested  from  his  predecessor.     He  did  not  trouble   the 
world  with  Ideas  and  Questions  and  Solutions  and  Com- 
plications ;  he  asked  straightforwardly  for  a  city  which  be 
had  some  decent  pretext  for  looking  upon  as  his  own.   An- 
tigonos  was  a  King,  a  Macedonian,  the  enemy  of  Greece 
and  the  enemy  of  freedom  ;  but  he  was  a  fair  and  hcMioiir- 
ablc  enemy,  openly  seeking  the  natural  interests  of  his 
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order  and  of  his  nation.   He  would  have  been  in  his  place  as  chai'.  vh. 
a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  might  consistently  have 
helped  to  partition  out  Europe  at  Vienna ;  but  he  would 
neyer  have  stooped  to  dictate  pamphlets  about  mountain 
slopes  and  natural  boundaries^  or  to  ground   his   right 
to  Akrokorinthos  on  the  vote  of  a  Corinthian  Assembly, 
called  on  to  say  Yea  or  Nay  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Macedonian  sarissa.    But  if  one  would  shrink  from  pkcing 
AntigonoB  Ddson  in  the  same  rank  with  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte^  one  would  no  less  shrink  from  placing  the  act 
of  Cavour  on  a  level  with  the  act  of  Aratos.     There  is  in-  Likeness 
deed  much  likeness  in  the  character  and  career  of  the  two  Aratos  and 
men ;  each  sought  the  noblest  of  ends,  but  neither  was  so  ^*^^^^- 
scrupulous  as  strict  morality  could  wish  as  to  the  means 
by   which   those    ends    were  to    be   compassed.     Each 
was,  in  his  own  age,  unriyaUed  for  parliamentary  and 
diplomatic  skill;   each  indulged  in  the  same  dark  and 
crooked  policy  ;  each  could,  when  he  chose,  throw  himself, 
in  all  freedom  and  openness,  on  the  vote  of  a  popular 
Assembly.    But  Cavour  was  never  tried  as  Aratos  was.  Greater 

advantages 

The  laws  of  his  country  did  not  require  its  parliamentary  of  Cavour. 
leader  to  act  also  as  its  military  chieftain.     While  he 
himself  spoke  and  plotted,  he  could  use  the  sword  of 
Garibaldi,  of  Cialdini,  of  the  King  of  Italy  himself.    Cavour 
was  thus  spared  the  humiliation  which  always  waited  on 
the  arms  of  Aratos,  from  Phylakia  to  Hekatombaion. 
Cavour  again  was  never  tried  by  the  severest  of  all  trials, 
the  opposition  of  a  rival  on  really  equal  terms,  such  as 
Aratos  found,  in  different  ways,  in  Lydiadas  and  in  Kleo- 
men^.    But  the  cession  of  Akrokorinthos  was  a  deeper  Greater 
sin  against  freedom  even  than  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  thTce^on 
Nizza.    Both  the  Achaian  and  the  Italian  statesman  sur-  f  ^J^' 

konnthos 

rendered  a  portion  of  the  land  which  he  had  saved  into  than  in 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  despot ;  one  surrendered  his  own  of  Savoy. 
ancestral  province,  the  other  surrendered  the  scone  of  his 
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CHAP.  vii.  own  moBt  glorious  exploit.  Each  deed  was  equally  the 
betrayal  of  a  trust,  the  narrowing  of  the  area  of  free- 
dom. But  the  circumstances  of  the  two  acts  differed 
widely.  The  cession  of  SaToy  and  Nizza  was  indeed  a 
doii^  of  evil  that  good  might  come ;  it  was  seeking  to 
compass  a  glorious  purpose  by  a  base  means ;  still  it  was 
the  price  paid  for  help  which,  hypocritically  as  it  was 
giyeUy  was  real  help  against  a  real  enemy.  It  might  be 
fairly  argued  that  to  liberate  Lombardy  with  the  aid  of 
France  was  a  less  evil  than  to  leave  Lombardy  helpless 
in  the  jaws  of  Austria,  and  probably  even  Cayoui^s  saga- 
city did  not  foresee  the  base  perfidy  which  drew  back  long 
before  it  reached  the  Hadriatic  and  left  Venice  in  ihe 
grasp  of  the  oppressor.  To  make  the  bondage  of  Savoy 
and  Nizza  the  price  .of  the  freedom  of  Lombardy  was  a 
sin  against  all  abstract  morality ;  but^  striking  the  balance 
in  a  mercantile  way  the  gain  was  on  the  side  of  fi^eedom, 
and  a  patriot  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  means  might  not 
shrink  from  the  bargain.  But  the  surrender  of  Akro- 
korinthos  was  simple  treason; — not  wilfdl  or  corrupt 
treason,  but  treason  nevertheless ;  it  was  the  price  paid 
not  for  freedom,  but  for  subjection ;  it  was  not  doing  evil 
that  good  might  come,  but  doing  evil  for  the  further  pro- 
motion of  evil.  It  doubtless  required  some  personal  and 
some  national  sacrifice  to  admit  the  claims  of  Kleomen^ ; 
but  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  patriotism  dictated,  when  the 
choice  lay  between  Kleomen^  and  Antigonos.  To  have 
modified  the  constitution  of  the  League  so  as  to  make 
Kleomenes  its  chief  would  have  been  a  far  less  sin  against 
freedom  generally,  even  a  far  less  sin  agidnst  its  special 
Federal  form,  than  to  retain  the  constitution  in  its  outward 
integrity,  but  to  make  the  League  itself  a  mere  dependency 
of  a  foreign  power.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  history 
an  instance  of  so  sad  a  fall  as  that  from  the  Aratos  of  the 
year  251  to  the  Aratos  of  the  year  223.     He  saved  his 
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eountryy  he  raised  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  cuaf.  vn. 
tlken  pulled  it  down  to  the  dust.  Tet  at  heart  he  was 
not  a  traitor;  he  was  only  the  saddest  of  all  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  pride,  passion,  and  obstinacy  will 
sometimes  darken  the  judgement  even  of  honourable  and 
illustrious  men. 

From  this  time  the  war  loses  its  interest,  or  rather  Change 
it  assumes  an  interest  of  quite  another  kind.     Hitherto  ^^^j. 
it  has  been  a  struggle  between  two  Grecian  powers  for®^*^® 
ascendency  in    PeloponnSsos ;    it    now  changes   into  a  b.g.  223- 
struggle  for  Grecian  freedom  waged  by  one  of  the  last  and 
noblest  of  Grecian  heroes  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  Macedonia.     Our  hearts  now  go  along  with  Kleomen^^  Eleomen^ 
as  with  Le^nidas  of  old  or  with  Kanar6s  and  Botzar^  in  champiou 
the  days  of  our  fathers.    Antigonos  was  indeed  a  foe  of  a  ®  Greece. 
nobler  stamp,  but  he  was  as  truly  the  foe  of  Greece  as 
XerzSs  or  as    Omar   Brion^s.    Aratos  the  deliverer  of 
Greece,  and  the  remnant  which  still  clave  to  him,  have 
sunk  from  being  the  bulwark  of  Hellas  into  the  rank  of  a 
medizing  Theban  at  Plataia.   EleomenSs  had  been  refused 
as  a  chief,  and  now  Antigonos  came  as  a  master,  or  rather 
as  a  God.    He  was  declared  chief  of  all  the  allies  ;  ^  the 
Achaian  League  was  now  merged  in  a  great  Confederacy 
together  with  the  lesser  Leagues  of  Boeotia,  Phdkis,  Akar- 
nania^  and  Epeiros,  together  also  with  the  Thessalians, 
who  were  hardly  better  than  Macedonian  subjects.     The  J?®^''^the 
League  deprived    itself  of  the  common  rights  of  inde-  League. 
pendent  sovereignty ;  no  letter  or  embassy  was  to  be  sent 
to  any  other  King  without*  the  consent  of  the  King  of 
Macedon.     King  Ptolemy  had  been  a  friend  and  a  pay. 
master  ;  King  Antigonos  was  a  master  who  required  heavy 
wages  for  his  services.     The  Macedonian  army  was  main- 

»  Pol.  iL  5i.     KaTcurrotfcIt  iytfu^y  d^dyrwy  rHv  avfifUx^'^-     ^'f-  Tl"^*!" 
wall,  viii.  202.     This  was  at  the  Autumn  Meeting  of  B.c.  223. 
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CHAP.  VII.  tained  and  paid  at  the  cost  of  the  Leagae.  As  for  Anti- 
Monstroiw  gonos  himself,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him,  games  were 
AntigoDos.  held  in  his  honour,  and  Aratos  had  to  appear  as  some- 
thing like  the  High  Priest  of  this  new  Diyinitv.^  AU  this 
impious  flatteiy  was  indeed  no  more  than  the  age  was 
used  to ;  Athens  had  long  before  set  the  example  towards 
Antigonos'  own  ancestor  D^mStrios ;  *  but  Athens  at  least 
did  not  take  to  Ejng-worship  till  DSmosthenga  had  creased 
to  guide  her  councils.  Who  would  have  dreamed^  when 
Aratos  scaled  Akrokorinthos  to  expel  the  garrison  of  one 
Antigonos,  that  the  same  Aratos  would  live  to  welcome 
another  Antigonos  with  the  honours  due  to  Zens  and 
Poseidon?  That  much  that  Aratos  beheld  and  did  he 
beheld  and  did  most  unwillingly*  we  may  most  fuDr 
beUeve.  But  he  was  only  reaping  a  hanrest  of  iua  own 
sowing,  a  harvest  whose  nature  any  eyes  not  blinded  by 
passion  would  hare  foreseen  from  the  first. 

The  military  details  of  the  war  between  Antigonos  and 
Kleomen^s  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  nothing  ia 
Grecian  or  any  other  history  is  more  attractive  than  the 
whole  personal  career  of  the  last  Spartan  King.  For  these 
I  will  refer  to  the  general  historians  of  Greece  and  to 
Kleomen^s'  own  special  biographer.  A  few  points  how- 
ever stand  out  whi<^  more  immediately  bear  on  my  own 
subject. 

1  Plut.  Ar.  45.  *E^i^f<rayro  8*  &\X^  /i-ij  ypA^€tw  fieuriXti  fofdh  rpta-Bf^tiP 
vp6s  dWop  dicorros  *Ajrriy6rov,  rp4^€i¥  t^  icai  fUffMknnir  ^vaftidfpvTo  Tch 
VLaxt^vaSf  Bvalof  8i  kcU  wofxras  ira2  iy£yas  'AjTiy6if^  avr«Tc\M9.  So  Kl. 
16.  Aia8i$/iaTi  ital  irop^6p^  teed  MojccSoviirotf  jcflU  aarparucots  vpasr^s^pmrtM 
vvippv^^  fitrk  rijs  'Axo^oi  wirdyf  tva  /ii)  KAco/a^ci  ww^Tw  Botcp  ri  rp^sraT- 

1^  ^ris  it9Twnrw6iu¥w.  Helwing  (p.  148,  9)  seems  to  think  the  whole 
thing  all  right  and  proper,  and  takes  Plutarch  severely  to  task  for  his 
freedom  of  speech. 

*  See  the  details  in  Athdnaios,  vi  62-4,  especially  the  Itfayphallics 
in  c.  68. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  45.    ^Av  frmrro  4k^ov  wdrrmv  ^ircunvr  ....   hnl 
yt  iroWii  riiv  vpwrrofi^vwv  Ai^vei  t^i»  "Aparov. 
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The    combined  forceB  of  Antigonos  and   the  League  chap.  vu. 
had  little  difficulty  in  recoyering  the  cities  which  had  Recovery 
reYolted  from  their  Federal  allegiance.     Some  were  taken  revolted 
by  force,  others  received  the  conquerors,  with  what  amount  ^^^228- 
of  willingness  or  unwillingness  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  222. 
In  one  case  a  remarkable  internal  rev.olution  restored  the 
greatest  of  the  seceding  cities  to  its  place  in  the  Union. 
At  the  very  b^inning  of  the  war,  before  Antigonos  had 
entered  Peloponn^sos,  while  KleomenSs  was  still  master 
of  a  strong  force  at  the  Isthmus,  and  was  stiQ  besieging 
the  Achaian  garrison  in  Akrokorinthos,  Argos^  his  greatest  Argos 
prize,  returned  of  its  own  accord  to  the  Achaian  connexion.  J^^J^J* 
The  party  which  had  invited  Kleomen^s  to  Argos  was  dis-  League, 
satisfied  because  the  Spartan  King  had  not  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  debts  among  his  new  friends.^   At  the  per- 
suasion of  one  Aristotelte,  the  multitude  rose,  and  called 
in  Aratos  and  the  allies.     Now  it  was  that  Aratos,  still,  it 
would  seem,  Absolute  General  of  the  League,  was  elected 
local  General  oi  the  State  of  Argos.'    Aristomachos,  once  Execution 
Tyrant  of  Argos,  afterwards  General  of  the  League,  was  ^3^^"" 
put  to  death/  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by  the  command, 

*  Plut.  Kl.  20.  'O  8i  KparTwv  ify  riiv  dit6in'atny  *Apurror4\ris'  koX  rd 
wktiBos  oC  x^cvc^'  hrfurty  dytweucTovy,  8ri  XP^*'  dtroKoriks  o^k  hroitiaw 
airois  6  KKtofjJyris  iKtriircuri. 

*  Plut.  Ap.  44.  "Aparos  i\  erparriy^s  iJir*  *Apyticoif  alptB^is.  See  above, 
p.  256. 

s  Phvlarclios  asserted,  and  Plutarch  (u.s.)  repeats  the  assertion  without 
expressing  any  doubt  of  its  truth,  that  Aristomachos  was  put  to  death  by 
torture,  a  thing  utterly  repugnant  to  Grecian  feeling.  Polybios  (iL  59, 60) 
denies  the  fact,  and  his  denial  is  perhaps  worth  more  because  he  argues 
that  Antigonos  and  Aratos  would  have  been  fully  justified  if  they  had 
done  90.  (See  above,  p.  882.)  It  was  no  crime  to  torture  a  Tyrant,  es- 
pecially one  who  had  himself  tortured  to  death  eighty  of  his  own  citizens. 
But  whatever  Aristomachos  had  once  been,  he  was  not  a  Tyrant  now  ;  in 
stxong  Unionist  eyes  he  might  be  a  rebel,  but  torture  was  no  Greek  punish- 
ment  for  rebellion.  Moreover  this  charge  of  torturing  the  eighty  Argeians 
is  in  itself  very  doubtftil  (see  above,  p.  400),  and,  even  if  true,  it  could  not 
be  decently  urged  against  him  by  Aratos.     Whatever  were  the  old  crimes 
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cuAP.  vn.  of  Aratoa     It  was  a  hard  sentence.     Aristomachos  had 

united  a  great  city  to  the  League ;  he  had  been  chosen  its 

Chief  Magistrate ;    in  that  character  he  seems  to  hare 

shown  no  fitult  except  oTcr-deference  to  Aratos ;  his  only 

crime  now  was  that^  in  the  unavoidable  choice  of  mastera, 

he  had  preferred  a  Spartan  to  a  Macedonian.^  Hie  property 

of  other  '^  l^^rants  and  traitors,"  whoever  they  may  have 

been,  was  voted  by  the  Aigeian  commonwealth,  on  the 

motion  of  its  new  General,  as  a  benevolence  or  a  testa- 

monial  to  the  King  of  Macedonia.'    The  recoveiy  of  Aigos 

was  the  turning-point  in  the  war ;  as  soon  as  this  first  step 

took  place,  but  of  course  before  Aratos  and  his  master  had 

AntigonoB  gated  their  vengeance,  Kleomente  deserted  his  position 

possession  at  Corinth  in  order  to  relieve  his  troops  in  the  Aigeiaa 

korinthos.  citadel.    Aratos  was  thus  able  to  fulfil  his  pledge,  and  to 

Rc.  888-    surrender  Akrokorinthos  to  his  royal  aHy.    Twenty  years 

B.C.  248-    of  fireedom  had  succeeded  a  hundred  years  of  bondage ; 

^^'  thirty  years  more  of   bondage  now  began ;    after  that 

freedom  was  to  be  once  more  restored  to  Corinth,  but 

this  time  not  by  the  hands  of  a  Grecian  deliverer,  but 

of  Aristomachos,  the  Leagae  had  condoned  them  by  admitting  him  as  a 
citizen  and  electing  him  as  its  Chief  Magistrate. 

The  fate  of  Aristomachos,  whatever  it  was,  lies  at  the  door  of  Antigonos 
and  Aratos ;  but  we  may  gather  from  a  later  allusion  of  Poly  bios  (t.  17) 
that  the  Macedonian  Leontios  was  guilty  of  deeds  of  slaughter  of  some 
kind  or  other  without  the  authority  of  either.  Aratos  recounts  the  crimes 
of  Leontios,  and,  among  them,  T^y  y^vofUmifv  Hm^  airwv  \rmw  vcpi  Wr 
hiUwTUv]  iy  "A^Tfi  ^^oyi^y,  4'  iwotiicarro  ft/tri.  Ti)r  'Ayriy^ww  x»p^fiiw. 

^  Plut.  Ar.  44.  T^y  8*  *Apurr6iutX'^^  ^^  KcTx^coZr  orptfi^jitratfTws  taxrt- 
w'tnuraiff  ^*  f  icai  fUXiffra  tuutrnt  ^Kowrtw  6''ApaTos  tis  HtfBptnrow  ad  tmnfpiv, 
iwA  ical  K^xpVf^'^'^  {icc(ry  mil  vtvcMr/A^roy  dfwui  ri)v  dpx^^  '^^  vposoyvycir 
rots  *Ax»uHt  'T^f'  w6\Mf  Zfjms  wtpiMp  vapv^/tms  dwo?iX6fi€Por,  The  ChaiTi> 
neian,  at  his  distance  of  time,  does  not  share  the  passions  of  the 
Megalopolitan. 

'  Plut.  ib.  *Eirf «r«r  airods  [6  '^Apteros]  *Airrty6t^  rd  t«  rfir  Tvpd^tmv  «al 
tA  rmv  itpfJiorSv  xpit*^^  8«y»«^  Iqvpui.  This  sounds  like  the  form  of  the 
decree. 
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as  a  gift  from  the  Roman  conqueror  of  M acedon  and  lord  chap.  yh. 
of  Greece.  »-c.  223- 

196. 

The  other  cities  of  Argolis  and  Arkadia  were  easily 
recoTered  during  the  autumn  of  the  year  223  and  the 
spring  of  222/    The  &te  of  the  three  Arkadian  towns 
which  had  given  the  first  occasion  to  the  war,  Tegea,  Orcho- 
menos,  and  M antineia^  caUs  for  some  remark.    The  Maur  Fate  of 
tineians,  in  the  eyes  of  Antigonos  or  at  least  of  Aratos,  b.o!^2^!^ 
were  double-dyed  traitors  ;  they  had  revolted  once  to  the 
i£2tolians  and  once  to  Kleomen^;   no  terms  therefore 
were  to  be  offered  them.    Their  city  was  taken,  its  in- 
habitants were  slain  or  sold,'  and  the  "lovely  Mantineia" 
was  handed  over  to  the  Argeians  as  a  reward  for  their 
repentance'  and  amendment.    Its  new  masters  planted 
a  colony  there,  of  which  they  chose  their  (jeneral  Aratos 
as    the    Founder.      His  own   native    Sikydn   had  once 
been  called  DSmStrias;   the  name  had  been  lost,  if  by 
nothing  else,  by  his  own  exploits  as  her  deliverer ;  as  if 
now  to  wipe  out  the  error  of  his  youth,  he  now  changed 
the  name  of  his  refounded  city  to  Antigoneia.^ 

Tegea  and  Orchomenos  were  also  taken.    To  the  people  Te^ 
of  Tegea  Antigonos  restored  the  constitution  of  their  to  the 
fathers,*  a  strange  boon,  if  what  is  meant  is  union  to^"^®* 
the  Achaian    League,   of   which    they  had  never  been 
members.     Orchomenos  the  Macedonian  King  kept  to 

1  Pol.  ii.  54.  •  Pint.  Ap.  45.     Pol.  ii  68. 

'  Pol.  ii.  53.    r^yyatofs  rwy  *Ax<u£y  ^iKorifMas  8^  r£y  'Apytluy  iic  fierofit- 

^  Pint.  At.  45.  Tmv  yi^p  *Apy€imp  rily  wSKw  irap'  *AjfTey6yoo  Savpcdy 
Xafi&yrmv  tcdX  Kvnoucidnv  ^yvmK6fTt»¥  oiMs  olirioT^f  a^ctfcU  col  mparyfyhs  ^w 
i^rri^iraTO  fAiiK4ri  KoX^iy  Marr/rtior,  dW*  *Ajniy6y€iay,  $  ircU  ft^xpi  yvy  uroXc?- 
rat*  jcal  9ok€i  8«*  imtufoy  if  fi^y  iparttrij  Mayrly^ta  itcaniatwrw  ^(a\i}X^^0ai, 
8ia/i^rci  V  i/j  w6\is  4wtSyvfios  rmy  AroK^erdyroty  Ktd  dy^kSyrwy  roi^s  wokiras. 
Cf.  Thiplwall,  Tiii.  204. 

*  PoL  ii  70.  'AwoMs  rijy  wdrpioy  woTurtlay,  This  was  after  the  hattle 
of  Sellasia,  but  the  city  was  taken  before.     See  c.  54. 
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CHAP.  Yi  I.  himself ;  Poly  bios'  complains  that  it  was  not  united  to 

AntigonoB  the  League.     It  is  hard  to  see  on  what  ground  any  such 

chomenoB.  Complaint  could  be  made.     It  had  never  belonged  to  the 

League ;  if  conquest  confers  any  rights^  Antigonos  had 

a  perfect  right  to  keep  it,  and,  as  Polybios  himself  shoirs^ 

he  had  excellent  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Meanwhile  Megalopolis  had,  through  the  whole  war» 

steadily  adhered  to  the  Federal  cause.     The  war  had 

been  originally  undertaken  in  its  defence,  and,  through 

its  whole  course,  it  had,  more  than  any  other  city,  borne 

Kleomeuds  the  brunt  of  it.    At  last,  in  almost  the  latest  stage  of 

al^iu,   ^^'^  ^^f  ^hen  Kleomen^s,  shorn  of  all  his  allies  and 

B.C  222.     conquests,  was  bearing  up  alone  with  the  soul  of  a  hercr 

and  the  skill  of  a  general,  a  blow,  well  timed  and  ably 

struck,  made  him  master  of  the  Great  City.'    Lydiadas 

Fint  men-  was  goue,  but  Megalopolis  contained  a  citizen  worthy  to 

Fb»u)-      take  his  place,  in  Philopoim^n  the  son  of  Kraugis.     He, 


FOiMEN.  ^hUe  the  mggg  of  Ug  countrymen  fled  to  Mess^ne,  headed 
a  diversion  which  secured  their  retreat  He,  when  Eleo- 
*  men6s  oflered  to  restore  their  city  unhurt  on  condition 
of  their  forsaking  the  League,  exhorted  them  to  endure 
eyerything  in  the  cause  of  their  country  and  their  allies.' 
Kleomen^  when  his  oflers  were  rejected,  utterly  destroyed 
the  city  which,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  been 
at  once  the  memorial  and  the  pledge  of  Spartan  humi- 
liation. 

It  was  on  the  field  of  Sellasia,^  one  of  the  sadd^t 

1  iv.  6.  '  PoL  ii  65.     Plot  El.  2a. 

>  So  njs  Plutarch  (PhO.  5.  Kl.  24),  who  makes  the  Megalopolitaiis 
inelined  to  eocept  Kleomenfo'  ofiin-  till  they  en  dinaeded  by  Philopaiailn. 
PhylttTchoe,  whom  Pdjbioe  (ii.  <S1)  eeema  to  foUow,  deeeribes  them  «e 
herdly  needing  moh  dissnuion.  They  irould  not  hear  Eleomente*  letter 
to  the  end,  end  oonld  hetdly  be  keipt  ttom  atoning  the  beanr. 

*  The  battle  of  Sellaeia  is  commonly  placed  in  the  year  B.a  S2S ;  bn^ 
the  ineceeaion  ol  aommen  and  wintera  gireii  by  Polybioe  (n.  64)  wonld 
rather  bring  it  to  221,  in  which  it  ia  plaoed  by  Bikhop  ThirlwaU. 
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names  in  Grecian  history,  that  the  final  struggle  took  ohap.  vn. 
place  between  Sparta  and  Macedonia  for  the  headship  of  Battle  of 
Greece.     One  hardly  knows  whether  to  count  it  as  an  i^a^2L 
c^gravation  or  as  an  alleviation  of  the  blow  that  it  was 
partly  dealt  by  Grecian  hands.      Philopoim^n  and  the 
Achaian  cavalry  had  a  distinguished  share  in  winning  the 
victory.    PhiIopoim6n,  like  Lydiadas  at  Ladokeia>  charged 
without  orders^  but  he  was  somewhat  better  supported 
by  Antigonos  than  his  great  countryman  had  been   by 
Aratos.  After  a  valiant  struggle,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
defeated ;  KleomenSs  endured  to  survive,  and  to  wait  in  l>6feat  and 
vain,  in  the  despotic  court  of  Egypt,  for  better  times.  Kieo- 
'Sparta  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  return  of  the"^®^^ 
HSrakleids,   opened  her  gates  to  a  foreign  conqueror. 
Antigonos  treated  her  with  the  same  politic  lenity  which 
he  had  shown  everywhere  except  at  Mantineia     it  would 
be  his  policy  to  represent  the  war  as  waged,  not  against 
Sparta,  but  against  her  so  called  Tyrant.    The  innovations  Antigonos' 
of  EleomenSs  were  done  away/  but  Sparta  was  not  required  of  Sparta. 
to  join  the  Achaian  League.     Her  compulsory  and  useless 
union  was  reserved  for  a  later  stage  of  our  history. 

The  death  of  Antigonos  soon  followed  his  settlement  Death  and 
of  Peloponnesian  affairs.     Aratos,  who  had  sung  pseans  of  ^^/ 
in  his  honour,  gave  him  a  bad  character  in  his  Memoirs.'  f^j^^S'oi 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  reason  for  this  in  his  acts,  and 
it  clearly  was  not  followed  by  Polybios.    Antigonos,  a 
King  and  a  Macedonian,  was  far  less  blameworthy  than 
Aratofi,  a  Greek  and  a  republican  leader.     An  opportunity 
was  offered  him  for  recovering  an  old  and  precious  pos- 

^  Pol.  ii.  70.    no\iT€Vfut  rd  wdrpioy  airois  Koraffriirtu,    Cf.  Flut.  EL  80. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Antigonos  did,  or  did  not,  leave  Brachyllas  the 
Theban,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  some  authority  at  Sparta.  See  Pol.  xx.  5. 
Thirlwall,  viiL  218.  If  he  did,  it  must  have  been  only  with  some 
temporary  commission,  like  that  of  Prytanis  at  Megalopolis. 

*  Plut  Ar.  88.  'El'  rots  jirofiv^fuuri  Koi^opwy  8ictAci.  K1.  16.  'Avrt- 
ywov  tifniKt^s  kokA  fiupla  8t*  Sy  diroXcXoivcv  iro/ufrifjidTOfy.   But  see  Pol.  ii.  70. 

K  K 
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CHAP.  Tii.  session  of  his  house,  and  of  vastly  extending  the  power 
and  influence  of  his  Crown.  That  he  accepted  it  no  man 
can  wonder ;  one  would  be  half  inclined  to  blame  him 
if  he  had  not  And,  if  we  do  not  see  in  his  career  the  won- 
derful magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Achaian  admirers, 
it  was  at  least  somethii^  to  win  so  many  cities  with  so 
little  needless  cruelty.  Both  ^arta  and  Athens,  in  tiie 
days  of  their  power,  had  shed  Grecian  blood  &r  more 
freely.  Altogether  Antigonos  D6s6n  was  a  Emg  who 
need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any  bnt  the 
selected  few,  the  Alfreds  and  the  Akbars,  among  those 
whom  the  accident  of  birth  has  called  to  rule  oyer  tiieir 
fellows.  EQmself  only  a  distant  kinsman  of  the  royM 
house,  bom  a  subject,  and  called  to  the  throne  by  popu- 
lar election,  he  better  knew  how  to  deal  with  freemen 
than  the  mass  of  Kings  and  their  satraps.  We  shall  soon 
see  how  both  Macedonia  and  Greece  could  be  made 
to  suflfer  at  the  hands  of  one  bom  in  the  purple. 

B.C.  281-       We  have  thus,  for  sixly  years^  traced  the  growth  of  the 

221 

League,  from  the  union  of  two  small  Achaian  towns,  till 

it  became  the  greatest  power  of  Peloponnteos  and  of 

New  posi-  Greece.    We  haye  seen  it  fall  from  its  high  estate  through 

tion  of  the 

League,  the  enyy  of  the  man  who  had  done  most  to  raise  it  We 
leaye  it  now  restored  nearly  to  its  full  extent,  with  the 
exception  of  that  mountain  citadel,  that  key  to  its  whole 
position,  without  which  its  extent  was  a  mockeiy,  and  its 

B.O.  221-  freedom  little  better  than  a  name.  We  haye  still,  in  the 
following  Chapter,  to  continue  its  histoiy  for  another 
period  of  seyenty-fiye  years,  retaining  its  internal  consti- 
tution, yastly  increased  in  territorial  extent,  but,  in  ex- 
ternal affairs,  with  only  a  few  yery  short  interyals,  reduced 
almost  to  the  condition  of  a  dependent  ally,  first  of 
Macedonia  and  then  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


HISTORT   OV   FEDEBAL  GREECE,    FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF   SELLASIA  TO  THE 

PEACE  OF  EPEIR08.      B.C.    221 — 205. 


The  Macedonian  interrention  in  PeloponnSsoa,  and  the  chap.  vin. 
results  of  the  battle  of  Sellasia^  had  wholly  changed  the  state  of 
aspect  of  Grecian  afiaiis.    The  greater  part  of  Greece  was  at^r  the 
now  united  in  an  alliance,  of  which  the  King  of  Macedonia  ^j^^^^ 
was  the  real,  if  not  the  acknowledged,  head.    Beside  the  mends. 
Macedonian  Kingdom  and  the  Achaian  League,  this  Con- 
federacy included  all  the  Federal  powers  of  Northern 
Greece,^  with  the  exception  of  ^tolia     The  spectacle  of  Grand 
so  many  Federal  Commonwealths  thus  closely  allied,  both  under 
with  one  another  and  with  a  Government  of  another  kind,  ^^n 
gives  this  Confederacy  a  special  interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  headship. 
historian  of  Federalism.     The  formal  relations  between 
the  several  allied  powers  were  apparently  those  of  perfect 
equality.    The  extraordinary  authority  which  the  Achaians 
had  conferred  upon  Antigonos  seems  to  have  lasted  no 
longer  than   the   duration   of  the  Eleomenic  War.      It 
certainly  did  not  descend  to  his  successor  Philip.     But 
Achaia  and  other  republican  members  of  the  Confederacy 

*  Pol.  iv.  9.  *'Et«  yoLp  tvopKos  l/icve  itaaLV  i}  yeyttmjfitvrj  ovfifxaxici  Jt* 
*A3rrty6vov  KOfrii  ro6s  KXco/ici^iicoi)!  Kcupo^s  'Ax«uo<r»  'Hirccpt^rai;,  ^««ccu(rf, 
VLcucMciy  BotmroiSt  *hKo^vSjBri,  6«Tra\ois.  lb.  15.  '*l\vh\rk  ^\ajna* Kxfixoii 
reutrOf  irp€ir$t6^ty  wpl^s  'Hirtip^as,  BoMrrods,  ^»K4at,  *AKapy£vaSf  ^iKiinroy. 
The  Thessalians,  as  nominally  independent,  were  enrolled  in  the  alliance  ; 
but,  as  practically  Macedonian  subjects,  they  were  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  formal  embassy  being  sent  to  them. 

K  K  2 
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were  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which  commonfy  attend 
alliances  between  the  weak  and  the  strong.     It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  they  stood  to  Macedonia  in  die 
relation  of  dependent  alliance;  but  they  seem  to  hare 
stood  practically  in  the  same  sort  of  subordination  in  which 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  stood  to  Sparta  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  great  Peloponnesian  War.^    Sparta  had  now,  by  the 
fall  of  EleomendSy  been  reduced  to  an  unwilling  union  with 
the  Allies.'    Messdnd  was  friendly  to  the  Allies,  but  was 
not  formally  enrolled  among  them.'    This  enumeration 
includes  pretty  nearly  all  Greece,  except  Athens,  of  which 
we  have  just  now  no  mention,  and  Ells,  which  of  course 
retained  its  old  connexion  with  ^tolia.     As  for  JStoIia 
itself,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  heard  of  danger 
from  that  quarter,  the  old  alliance  between  the  AchaiaJi 
and  ^tolian  Leagues  was  not  held  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  new  engagements  of  the  Achaians/    In  like  manner 
^tolia  stood  towards  Messdnd  also  in  a  relation  which  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  friendship  and  alliance.' 

As  for  the  Achaian  League  itself,  its  internal  constttu- 
tion  remained  unchanged.  *  Its  General,  its  Senate,  and 
its  Assembly  still  continued  to  exercise  their  old  functions. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  practical  working 
had  at  all  degenerated.  Achaia  still  retained  its  mixture  of 
moderate  Democracy  and  moderate  Aristocracy,  its  freedom 


1  See  aboTe,  p.  458. 

*  Sparta  does  not  occur  in  the  list,  bat  its  relation  is  spoken  of  in  the 
same  passage  (Pol.  It.  9)  by  the  name  of  ovfifiaxia.     So  also  c  23. 

'  The  MesB^nians  (Pol.  iv.  9)  ask  for  admission  to  the  Confisderaey 
(if  Kotpili  <rvfi/uix^)f  which  the  Achaians  cannot  grant  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  allies. 

*  PoL  iy.  Iff.  "Oyrts  yap  aihoi  [oi  Alrtkol']  <rC/44Aaxot  Kcti  rw  'AxoMii'  ml 
rHv  VL^trtnivlttv.  Cf.  iv.  7,  Karcr^Afiifrai'  \ol  AlrwXoi]  hrifiijptti  vrparow^ 
riis  *Axoi^s,  wapii  rcb  avt^KOf, 

'  Pol.  iy.  15.  So  C.  6.  OUrt  r^t  ^apxo^atis  toirois  [Alrm\ots]  ix  voXouSy 
XP^y^ty  trp6t  ro^s  M^ermivlovs  iptXias  xed  <TVfjLfiax^  ^^^^  ifi^irovK  woaiadfi&fet 
wp6yoiav.     So  c.  5.     Mco'oifKtwv  .   .  .  ^Ikuw  irrmv  kcU  <rvfifuCx<w* 
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from  the  rule  alike  of  mobs,  Tyrants,  and  Oligarchs,  ohap.vih. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  Goyemment  and  the  several  States  were  in  any 
way  altered  We  hear  of  no  discontents,  even  in  those 
cities  which  had  fallen  away  to  EleomenSs  and  had  been 
recovered  by  Antigonos.'  Nor  does  it  appear  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mantineia,  the  position  of  any  of 
those  cities  had  become  worse  by  reason  of  their  tem- 
porary secession.  In  all  this  the  work  of  Markos  and 
of  Aratos  still  bore  its  fruit.  An  orderly  democratic 
Federation  still  held  together  a  laige  number  of  Grecian 
cities,  to  which  no  other  system  could  have  given  any 
measure  of  peace  and  good  government.  But  for  their 
Federal  Union,  those  cities  might  either  have  been  held 
in  bondage  by  local  Tyrants  or  else  occupied  by  foreign 
garrisons ;  or,  if  free,  they  might  have  abused  their  freedom 
and  wasted  their  strength  in  ceaseless  border-war&re  with 
one  another.  The  League,  even  as  it  now  stood,  was  a 
power  with  which  Macedonia,  and  Rome  herself,  felt  it 
prudent  to  deal  cautiously,  to  respect  constitutional  forms, 
and  to  abstain,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  from  high-handed 
acts  of  violence.  But  the  old  strength  and  dignity  of  the 
League  was  gone*  Its  dimensions  were  curtailed ;  Megara 
was  now  Boeotian,  and,  what  was  of  far  more  moment, 
Corinth  was  now  Macedonian.  Orchomenos  too,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Federal  territory,  was  held  as  a  Macedonian 
outpost.  The  whole  position  of  the  League  was  changed ; 
it  well  nigh  lost  its  power  of  independent  action,  when 
it  sank  into  a  single  member  of  a  great  Alliance  under 
Macedonian  headship.  The  Achaian  League,  in  short, 
still  remained  an  important  and  well-governed  Federal 

'  Megalopolis  of  course  does  not  come  under  this  head,  and  the  dis- 
sensions of  which  we  shall  presently  hear  there  (Pol.  v.  98),  seem  to  have 
been  purely  local,  and  not  to  have  been  at  all  connected  with  Federal 
questions. 
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Commonwealih,  more  important  than  Akarnanla^  better 
goYemed  than  Boeotia.  But  it  had  wholly  given  up  its 
old  and  glorious  office  as  the  destroyer  of  l^rrants^  the 
humbler  of  Kings,  the  deliverer  and  the  nniter  of 
Hellas. 

Aratos  still  retained^  his  old  i>osition  and  his  old  in- 
fluence. One  would  ttiink  that  he  must  have  bitterly 
repented  the  day  when  he  preferred  Antigonos  to  Kleo- 
mento.  One  might  have  expected  that  the  events  of  the 
Kleomenic  War  would  have  utterly  overthrown  his  power. 
But  he  still  remained,  the  same  man  in  the  same  place. 
He  was  still  the  chief  of  the  League,  r^ularly  chos^oi  to 
its  highest  Magistracy  as  often  as  the  Law  allowed  his 
election.  He  still  retained  his  faculty  of  losing  battles  in 
the  field  and  his  faculty  of  winning  votes  in  the  Assembly. 
We  find  indeed  a  party  hostile  to  him/  which,  as  before, 
could  take  advantage  of  ^his  errors  to  raise  a  momentaiy 
storm  against  him.  But,  so  often  as  this  happened,  he 
was  stUl  able  to  display  his  peculiar  gift  of  allaying  com- 
plaints and  of  strengthening  his  position  by  every  attack 
made  upon  him.  For  his  old  career  of  suiprising  cities, 
of  overthrowing  or  converting  l^rants,  the  present  state 
of  things  allowed  no  room.  It  gave  him  instead  an 
opportunily  of  displaying  his  peculiar  powers  in  a  way, 
less  glorious  indeed,  but,  as  aflairs  now  stood,  no  less 
indispensable.'  The  republican  chief  had  stooped  to 
become  a  courtier  and  a  Minister;  he  had  to  act,  if 
sometimes  as  the  obsequious  flatterer,  yet  sometimes  also 
as  the  honest  adviser,  of  two  successive  Kings.  Putting 
aside  his  one  great  error,  assuming  the  ignominious 
position  in  which  his  own  feult  had  placed  both  himself 
and  his  countiy,  his  conduct  in  his  new  office  is  honour- 


*  Pol.  iv.  14.     Twv  dprnro\ir€uofi4tmt^  mgrnyopoivrww  udroX^  ict.A. 
'  Plat.  Ar.  48.    *Ed^Kci  ^  nounv  6  '^Aparos  o^  fk&pow  hf/totcpetrUa  dkXd  mal 
fiaaiXtlas  dya$6s  tJyeu  ircu^aytffySs. 
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able  enough.  We  must  now  look  on  him  as  a  sort  of  ohap.yiii. 
Minifiter  for  Peloponnesian  Affairs,  first  to  Antigonos  and 
then  to  Philip.  In  this  position^  we  find  his  obsequious- 
ness mainly  confined  to  acts  of  homage  which,  if  degrading, 
were  merely  formal  The  counsels  which  he  gives  are 
commonly  both  prudent  and  honourable ;  even  in  his 
new  and  fallen  position,  the  personal  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  old  republican  leader  9tand  forth  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  utter  villainy  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers.  He 
paid  the  penalty  of  royal  fiiendship ;  ^  like  the  Jehoiada 
of  Jewish,  and  the  Seneca  of  Roman,  history,  he  under- 
took the  guidance  of  a  lion's  whelp  whose  harmlessness 
was  confined  to  the  days  of  childhood.' 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  the  League  possessed  a  citizen,  Character 
perhaps  not  endowed  with  all  the  varied  gifts  of  her  old  poimen. 
chief,  but  a  man,  on  the  whole,  of  higher  aims,  and  espe- 
cially eminent*  in  those  very  respects  in  which  Aratos  was 
so  lamentably  wanting.  Megalopolis,  the  city  of  Lydiadas, 
had  produced,  in  Philopoim^n,  a  worthy  successor  of  that 
hero.  Assuming,  as  a  native  of  Megalopolis  could  hardly 
fail  to  assume,  that  Kleomends  was  to  be  resisted  to  the 
uttermost^  Philopoim^n  had  displayed,  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  Kleomenic  Wat,  every  quality  of  a  great  citizen  and 
a  great  soldier.  A  discerning  historian  has  well  remarked 
that  the  natural  places  of  the  two  successive  chiefs  of  the 
League  seem  to  have  been  transposed  by  fortune.'  Had 
PhUopoimdn  been  in  the  place  of  Aratos,  fewer  surprises 
and  diplomatic  triumphs  might  have  been  won ;  but  the 
Achaian  phalanx  and  the  Achaian  General  would  never 
have  become  the  laughing-stock  of  PeloponnSsos.  What 
Philopoimen  might  have  made  of  the  Achaian  army  in 

^  Plut  Ar.  52.     Tour*,  cT-rcr,  S  Kt^dkwy,  Mx^ipa  rris  ficurOiuciis  ^i\tas. 

*  Mach.  Ag.  699.  '"EBpf^w  ^l  \4ovra,  k.t.X.     Arifltoph.  Frogs,  1427.    Oi 
Xf»i)  \4oPTOS  fficdfiyoy  iy  ir6K€t  rp4^€iy, 

•  Thirlwall,  viii.  406.     Cf.  LiddeU's  History  of  Rome,  ii.  80. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  better  times  we  may  judge  by  seeing  what  he  did  make 
of  it  when  Achaian  armies  were  beginning  to  be  fiaele8& 
As  a  general,  he  needed  only  a  wider  field  to  have  been 
the  rival  of  his  contemporaries  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  Hie 
man  who  at  once  transformed  such  military  materiak  as 
Aratos  had  left  him  into  an  army  capable  of  winnii^  a 
pitched  battle  over  Laeedsemonians  was»  in  his  own  sphere 
as  great  a  conmiander  as  either  of  them.  His  policy,  as 
well  as  that  of  Aratos,  sometimes  erred  on  the  side  of  too 
great  eagerness  for  the  extension  of  the  League,  lliis 
error  took  a  characteristic  form  in  each  of  the  two  men. 
Aratos  sometimes  pushed  the  arts  of  the  diplomafist 
almost  to  the  veige  of  treachery ;  Philopoimfin  sometimes 
pushed  the  honest  vigour  of  the  soldier  beyond  the  veige 
of  violence  and  vindictiveness.  In  internal  Federal  politics^ 
we  find  him  the  author  of  reforms  designed  to  cany  out 
in  greater  fulness  the  true  ideas  of  Federal  union  and 
equality.  These  great  qualities  might  have  been  of 
eminent  use  in  the  days  of  Aratos ;  in  the  days  of  Philo- 
poimdn  they  were  nearly  thrown  away.  During  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  all  that  he  could  do  was,  by  a  policy 
neither  servile  nor  obstinate,  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of 
Roman  encroachment,  and  to  ward  off  the  day  of  final 
bondage.  For  this  purpose  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  unrivalled  diplomatic  powers  of  Aratos  would  have 
been  more  useful  than  the  straightforward  eneigy  of 
Philopoimdn.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  an  upright 
pitiien,  but  he  had  no  special  gift  of  influencing  the 
minds  of  Macedonian  Kings  or  Roman  Plroconsuls. 
Philopoimdn,  in  short,  was  one  of  the  heroes  who 
struggle  against  fate,  who  are  allowed  to  do  no  more 
than  to  stave  off  a  destruction  which  it  is  beyond  their 
power  to  avert. 

Temporary      It  is  very  remarkable  that,  for  several  years  after  the 

with- 

drawal       beginning  of  our  present  period,  we  lose  sight  of  Philo- 
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poim^n  altogether.  ^    His  conduct  at  Sellasia  procured  him  chap.tih. 
the  marked  notice  of  Antigonos.     The  King  made  him  the  of  Philo- 
moBt  splendid  offers ; '  wealth  and  high  command  were  ^om^o- 
ready  for  him,  if  he  would  only  enter  the  Macedonian  Po»»^""- 
service.    That  jHiilopoim^n  utterly  refused  to  sell  himself 
for  all  that  Macedonia  could  give  is  no  more  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  his  general  character.    But  his 
conduct  in  other  respects  is  not  so  intelligible.     He  went 
into  Crete  to  learn  the  art  of  war  amid  the  constant  local 
struggles  of  that  island.    While  there,  he  contrived  to  do 
his  country  some  at  least  apparent  service,  by  extending 
her  alliance  among  the  Cretan  cities.*    But  if  Philopoi- 
mdn  wanted  a  field  of  action,  why  did  he  not  seek  it  in 
Peloponn^sos  ?    Why  did  he  refuse  to  his  own  country  the 
direct  advantage  of  his  skill  and  valour  in  the  struggle  with 
JStolia  which  we   are  just  about  to  record  ?     History  Probable 
gives  no  answer  to  this  question ;  but  an  obvious  con-  tion  of  his 
jecture  presents  itself.     Philopoimdn    absented   himself  *^^^^'*°*" 
from  PeloponnSsos  during  the  whole  remaining  life  of 
Aratos;   shortly  after  his  death  he  returned.     Was  he 
warned  by  the  example  of  the  great  citizen  whom  Megalo- 
polis must  still  have  been  bewailing  ?    Did  he  see  that  it 
was  as  hopeless  for  him  as  it  had  been  for  Lydiadas  to 
depose  Aratos  from  the  first  place  in  the  League,  and  that, 
while  Aratos  held  the  first  place  in  the  League,  his  own 
great  qualities  would  be  as  much  thrown  away  as  those  of 
Lydiadas  had  been  ?    He  may  have  had  no  mind  to  enter 
on  a  vain  rivaliy,  which  was  certain  to  issue  in  his  being 
baffled  and  rejected  in  the  Assembly,  which  was  not  unlikely 
to  issue  in  his  being  forsaken,  or  even  betrayed,  on  another 

'  Brandstater  (858)  strangely  introduces  bim,  witbont  any  explanation, 
into  tbe  middle  of  tbe  Social  War,  transferring  tbitber  an  exploit  wbicb 
happened  ten  years  later.    See  Pint  Pbil.  7.     Tbirlwall,  viii.  290. 

'  Plat.  PbiL  7.    He  refdsed,  according  to  bis  biograpber,  /MUurra  ri^y 

See  Tbli-lwall,  viii.  287. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  field  of  Ladokeia.  He  might  do  his  country  more  real 
service  by  winning  foreign  states  to  her  alliance,  and  bj 
gaining,  in  a  school  of  foreign  war,  the  military  experience 
which  might  one  day  be  useful  to  her.  Possibly  the  highest 
patriotism  of  all  might  have  bid  him  devote  himself  to 
the  immediate  service  of  his  country,  at  all  hazards^  under 
whatever  difficulties,  and  in  however  subordioate  a  post 
But  .the  conjecture  on  which  I  have  ventured  seema  to 
explain,  in  a  way  neither  improbable  nor  whc^y  dis- 
honourable to  PhilopoimSn,  a  line  of  conduct  which  at 
first  sight  seems  altogether  inexplicable. 

The  death  of  Antigonos  so  soon  [after  his  victory  at 
Sellasia  seemed  to  promise  some  of  those  disturbances 
and  revolutions  which  commonly  attended  a  change  of 

Accession  rulcrs  In  Macedonia.    Young  Philip  however  succeeded 

ao.  221!^'  ^  ^^  throne  without  opposition,  but  the  accession 
of  a  prince  who  had  scarcely  emerged  from  boyhood 
opened  a  prospect  to  those  who  hoped  to  profit  by  any 
momentary  weakness  of  Macedonia  and  her  alliea     It 

CauMB  of   was,  according  to  Polybios,  the  restless  rapacity  of  the 

the  Social  .  .  *         * 

War.  iEtoliahs  which  seized  on  so  fietvourable  an  opportunity 
for  the  ravages  which  led  to  the  struggle  known  as  the 
Social  War.'  As  we  now  have  the  direct  narrative  of 
Polybios,  and  no  longer  his  mere  introductory  sketch,  we 
know  far  more  of  the  details  of  this  war  than  of  that 
which  ended  at  Sellasia  But  its  inherent  interest  is  fiir 
less.  It  has  none  of  the  heroic  charm  which  attaches  to  tiie 
names  of  Lydiadas  and  Kieomen^s ;  and  the  Achaian  League 
itself  no  longer  acts  t)ie  primary  part  It  will  be  enough  for 
our  purpose  here,  as  throughout  the  history,  to  run  hastily 
over  the  purely  military  events,  stopping  only  to  comment 
on  points  which  either  illustrate  Federal  politics  or  throw 
light  on  the  characters  of  the  great  Federal  politicians. 

1  'o  <rvfifmxuc6s  fr6\tf*os,     (Pol.  iv.  18.)    The  War  of  the  Leagues,  or 
ratlier  of  the  Confederacies,  might  perhaps  better  express  the  meaning. 
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§  1.    The  Social  War. 
B.C.  221 — 217. 

We  hare  seen  that  most  of  the  ^Etolian  poBsessions  chap.  vm. 
in   Peloponnftsos   had    fallen    into    the   hands,   first    ofTimozenos 

Ct  ATI  fiTftj 

Kleomen6Sy  and  then  of  the  Achaians  or  their  Mace-  of  Achaia, 
donian  protector.    The  iEtolians  however  still  retained  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  smaller  city  of  Phigaleia,  lying  on  the  confines  of  Phipleia 
Arkadia^   MessSn^,   and  Elis.     The  town  stood  to  the  ^toiiLs.^ 
iSStolian  League  in  that  doubtful  relation  in  which  we  find 
so  many  of  its  outlying  possessions ;  its  inhabitants  bore 
the  name  of  citizens,^  but  their  condition  probably  ap- 
proached nearer  to  that  of  subjects,  or,  at  best,  of  depen- 
dent allies.    Phigaleia  coidd  not  hare  been  yaluable  to 
^tolia  in  any  way  but  as  a  military  post ;  it  was  held  by 
an  iBtolian  Goyemor,*  and  therefore  doubtless  by  an 
^tolian  garrison  also.    Soon  after  the  accession  of  Philip,  Don- 
DorimachoSy  the  iEtolian  commander  at  Phigaleia,  began  ^^aTrs 
to  be  guilty  of  yarious  acts  of  plunder  on  the  neighbouring       ^21' 
and  friendly  territory  of  Messdnd.    A  strange  diplomatic 
quarrel  followed,"  which  led  to  the  most  bitter  hatred  on 
the  part  of  Dorimachos  towards  those  whom  he  had  in- 
jured.    In  conjunction  with  a  kinsman  and  kindred  spirit 
named  Skopas,  and  with  the  conniyance  of  the  iStolian 

^  Pol.  iv.  3.  *Er^>xa(yc  S^  rirt  <rvi»,7roKir€VOfUyn  rots  AlrmKoh,  But  we 
soon  afterwards  (iv.  79)  find  the  Phigaleians  dissatisfied  with  the  iKtoliau 
connexion,  which  there  is  called  avfiftaxid' 

'  Dorimachos  was  Isent,  according  to  Polybios  (iv.  8),  K^y^  /i^r  tropo^v- 

ix^v  rmr  iv  IleAovoyyifo-fv  irpayftdr»y.     Brandstater  (S42)  asks,  with  some 
simplicity,  "  War  das  etwas  so  Schlimmes  ?"    There  is  something  really 
amusing  in  this  writer's  half  apologies  for  his  clients. 
'  See  Pol.  iv.  4  and,  more  briefly,  Thjrlwall,  viii.  233. 
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cHAP.viii.  General  AriBtdn,^  but  without  any  sort  of  authority  from 
either  the  Popular  Assembly  or  the  Senate,*  he  planned  a 
series  of  incursions  which  amounted,  as  Polybios  expresses 
it,  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  MessdnS,  Achoiay 


EztensiTo  Akamauia^  and  Macedonia^  all  at  once."  Yarioos  acts 
of  the  of  aggression  on  all  these  states  followed ;  among  otiier 
ifitoUaiu.    ^[liogg^  ^  f^^  named  Elarion,  in  the  territory  of  Megalo- 

polis^  was  seized  upon,  but  the  ^tolians  were  soon  driTen 
out  by  the  Achaian  General  Timoxenos^  with  the  help  of 
Taurion,  the  Macedonian  commander  at  Corinth.  An 
iEtolian  army  also  passed  through  the  western  cantons  of 
the  old  Achaia ;  its  leaders  indeed  disclaimed  all  hostile 
intentions,  but  their  foUowers  passed  on  to  Phigaleia, 
plundering  as  they  went,  and  from  I^iigaleia  they  b^an 
the  devastation  of  Mess6n6  in  good  earnest 

The  narrative  of  these  events  brings  forward  one  or 
two  points  of  political  interest,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  in  my  general  description  of  the  Achaian  Con- 
May,  stitution.  The  iEtolians  chose  for  the  time  of  their 
inroad  the  season  when  the  Achaian  official  year  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  when  Achaia,  in  short,  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  Presidential  election,  llmoxenos,  the  General 
actually  in  office,  was  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Aiatos^ 
and  apparentiy  no  opposition  was  expected  to  the  election, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  of  Aratos  himself  as  his 

^  Aristdnhadaome  bodily  infirmity  (M  rums  cm/utruAs  cMcfc(w)  which 
diaqualified  him  from  service ;  lie  was  a  kinamaiL  of  Dorimachoe  and 
Skopaa;  practically  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Dorimaclioa. 
PoL  iv.  5. 

'  Pol.  u.  8.  KoTcl  Koty6y  fthtf  m$jc  M\fia  TapeucaXtur  rodt  AlrmKoAs,  tt.r.K 
otfrt  Kou^y  T»if  AIt»XjSp  trpot Sc^o^icrai  a-6yo9oy  oir§  rots  dmicX^TOu  avy^trra^ 
96trr€Sf  ic.r.A. 

*  Pol.  XL  8.  KarA  r^s  airtip  6piiia  jccU  Kplvns  ZtaXafi^rr^s  Ifia  Mco'arvrCoftf, 
'Hwftptirms,  'Axauns,  'Ajnyycuri,  Mairce/<n,  fr6K9ftop  iHy^yKta^.  Of  coarse 
this  does  not  imply,  but  excludes,  any  formal  declaration  of  war  by  JKtolia 
against  all  these  powers. 


B.O.  220. 


219. 
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sixccessor.^    Still  the  ^EtolianB  knew 'that  even  so  slight  chap.  ym. 
«t    change  wonld  cause  some  additional  weakness  in  the  invanon 
GrOYenunent,  and  that  the  holding  of  the  regular  Spring  p^5  ^ 
Assembly  for  the  election  would  draw  away  most  of  the  ^^^ 
leading  men  from  the  defence  of  their  homes.     At  this 
moment  the  ^Etolians  marched,  plundering  as  they  went, 
Hunough  the  cantons  of  Patrai,  Pharai,  and  Dym&     The  Antos 
Aseembly  met ;  Aratos  was  elected  General  for  the  next  b.c.  220- 
year,  but  he  would  not,  by  Achaian  Law,  immediately 
enter  upon  his  office.    The  Assembly  also  decreed  that 
lielp  should  be  sent  to  Mess^nd,  that  the  existing  General 
shoidd  summon  the  whole  military  force  of  the  nation 
in  arms,  and  that  the  body  thus  gathered  together  shoidd 
be    invested  with  the  ordinary  powers   of   the  regular 
Assembly.'    Timoxenos  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon  any 
important  business,  whether  civil  or  military,  just  before 

^  PolybloB*  (iv.  6)  words  are,  iv  f  Xotw6s  ^v  Tifto^dv^  fihv  6\lyos  Kri  xp<>yof 
Tijs  dpxHh  "Aparos  8i  icaBlffrtmo  fi^  «/t  r6v  4vuKur6p  riv  4wi6m-a  <rrftofnty6s 
{rw6  Tw  *AxBu£v,  o&w^t  8i  f/icAAe  n)r  apxiiv  l(«iy.    These  words,  by  them- 
selves, would  most  naturally  imply  that  Aratos  was  already  actually  General - 
Elect.     But,  directly  after  (c.  7),  if  KoBiiicowa  4k  rmw  v6tiM¥  tr6ro9of — that 
is,  sorely,  the  regnlar  Spring  Meeting  of  the  year  b.c.  220 — comes  together. 
At  this  Meeting  the  iiyored  cantons  complain  of  the  ^tolian  aggression  ; 
the  inroad  therefore  must  have  been  before  the  actual  day  of  meeting. 
After  the  Meeting,  Timoxenos  is  still  actuaUy  in  office,  though  Aratos  is 
known  to  be  his  successor.    We  must  therefore  infer  that  Aratos  was 
formally  elected  at  the  Meeting  mentioned  in  c.  7,  and  that  the  words  of 
Polybioe  in  c.  6,  only  imply  that  his  election  was,  before  the  Meeting,  an 
understood  thing,  to  which  no  opposition  would  be  made.     He  was  then, 
at  the  time  described  in  c.  6,  not  General-Elect,  but  what  some  people 
would  call  General-Designate. 

So  in  the  American  Presidential  interregnum  there  are  two  stages. 
There  is  first  the  interval  between  the  election  of  electors  (which  practi- 
cally determines  the  election  of  the  President)  and  the  formal  election  of 
the  Preffldent  himself;  there  is  secondly  the  interval  between  the  formal 
election  of  the  President,  'and  his  actual  *'  Inauguration." 

»  That  the  iEtolians  really  had  an  eye  to  all  this,  is  manifestly  implied 
in  the  words  of  Polybios  (iv.  6),  irapanipif^arrct  r6r  Katp6v» 

•  Pol.  iv.  7.  See  above,  p.  276.  The  small  attendance  at  the  regular 
Meeting  may  be  understood,  if  no  opposition  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
election  of  the  General. 
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cHAP.vTii.  the  end  of  his  tenn  of  office.*  Moreover  he  distniBted 
the  military  efficiency  of  his  countrymen ;  their  defeats 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Kleomenic  War,  and  the  liid>it 
of  looking  for  Macedonian  help  which  had  grown  upon 
them  during  its  later  years,  had  greatly  relaxed  the 
courage  and  discipline  of  the  natioa*  limoxenos  tbere- 
fore  delayed  carrying  out  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly. 
AratoSy  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  aeused 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  military  enthusiaanL  He  who  had 
been  the  quench-coal  to  the  warlike  ardour  of  Lydiadas 
and  AristomachoB  now  began  to  complain  of  the  delays 
and  lack  of  energy  of  Timoxenos.'  He  felt  sure  that 
nothing  effectual  could  be  done  till  the  reins  of  power 
Aratofl  were  again  in  his  own  handa.  He  at  last  actually  pre- 
office  Tailed  on  Timoxenos  to  giye  up  to  him  the  seal,  the 
legaf  time,  ^^tdge  of  the  Presidential  office,  five  days  before  the  legal 
time.^  Aratos  at  once  issued  his  summons  to  the  seyeral 
cities  ;  *  the  military  Assembly  met  under  arms  at  M^alo- 

^  Pol.  iv.  7.  "Oirov  o&rw  Xfrfovaris  riis  dpxflf-  In  the  American  War, 
in  the  year  1777,  we  find  the  operations  of  part  of  the  American  force 
hampered  by  a'caoae  which,  though  not  exactly  the  same,  reminds  one  of 
this  affair  of  Timoxenos  and  Aratos. 

'*The  usual  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  service  of  the  militia,  was  at 
this  time  very  much  increased,  by  an  event  by  no  means  common.  The 
time  for  which  the  governor  [of  New  Jersey]  was  elected  had  expired,  and 
no  new  election  had  been  made.  The  late  executive,  therefore,  did  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  take  any  measures  as  an  executive,  and  had 
not  General  Dickinson  ventured  to  order  out  tbe  militia  by  his  own 
authority,  they  could  not  have  been  put  in  motion."  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,  iii  206. 

'  Pol.  U.S.  "Afui  t^  Ttfif 'Ax<uo«9  dwKTTWP  9id  r^  PaBvpMS  aJhoi^  #o'xitic€i>a4 
KvrJt  T^  wap6if  irtpl  n)r  4if  roh  twKois  yv/ivwriay,  ict.X.  So  Plut.  Ar.  47. 
i$tff$4pT9s  y^  dXXoTplats  fftii^vBcu  x*^^  '^^  ^^'^  VLoxMimv  Jl^irXou  oiVrods 
i}rc<rraXic((rcf  ly  ^^t?  troAXp  kcSl  dro^if  Si^ok 

*  Pol.  U.S.  2xcT^<^«*^  'col  wapo^vy6fji€yos  M  r§  r6KfLp  r£v  Arrw^tSp 
6vfAUBctT€pow  ixpVfo  Tois  wpdyfUMffiM.  The  dKKorpt6Tfis  spoken  of  directly 
after  means  hostility  to  the  iKtolians,  not  to  Timoxenos.  See  Lucas, 
p.  98,  note. 

*  Pol.  U.S.     So  Plut.  Ar.  47.     See  above,  p.  299. 

*  Pol.  U.S.     np6s  roLs  ir6\€is  lyfwwj/e — This  is  the  usual  formula. 
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polisy  and  acted  in  all  respects  as  if  it  had  been  the  chap.vih. 
regular  Assembly   at  Aigion/      It    received    Messdnian  Military 
Ambassadors  who  asked  for  the  admission  of  their  city  to  aUdega-^ 
the  Grand  Alliance.'    The  Acbaian  Government'  answered  ^^P^IS^ 

B.C.  220. 

that  the  Achaians  could  not  admit  them  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  members  of  the  Confederacy,  but 
that  they  would  themselves  help  them  on  the  delivery 
of  hostages  to  be  kept  at  Sparta.     The  campaign  which  iHsgrace- 
followed  displayed,  on  the  part  of  Aratos,  something  which  ^j^^f 
even  Polybios  can  only  describe  as  the  height  of  folly.*  -^™t<w- 
He  was  not  only  beaten  in  the  field  as  usual,  but  he  had 
the  incredible  foUy  to  send  away  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  alt<^ether  oulrgeneralled. 
He  underwent  a  defeat  at  Kaphyai,  which  was  almost  as  His  de- 
destructive  as  any  which  he  had  undergone  at  the  hands  Kaphyai. 
of  Eleomenes.      The  ^tolians  traversed  Peloponn^sos 
without  opposition,  and  at  last  returned  home  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus.' 

^  Polybioe  calls  them  ir\ri$os  (ir.  9)  and  6x^t  (iv.  7),  just  like  the 
regular  Assembly. 

'  PoL  iy.  9.  See  above,  p.  500.  Drumami  (p.  46i)  mistakes  this  for  an 
application  for  admission  to  the  Achaian  League.  For  that  purpose  the 
word  used  would  have  been  iroXircfa  or  trv^troAircfa,  not  o-v/i/tax^a. 

*  FoL  tv.  9.  O/  wpo€(rrihts  r&v  'Axai«y,  that  is,  the  ^fuovpyol.  The 
proposal  for  the  Hessenian  alliance  being  contrary  to  treaty,  the  iri/uovp- 
yol  would  not  put  it  to  the  vote  ;  but  the  promise  of  Achaian  help  must 
have  required  a  vote  of  the  Meeting. 

^  Pol.  iv.  11.  O/  9h  Tdir  AxMUP  ijyffi/Svs  [he]  tries  to  Teil  the  real  culprit 
by  the  plural  form]  olkiw  k€Uc»s  4xp^^<uno  rots  wpdyfuuriy  SaSt  ihrcp/3oXi|K 

^  PoL  iv.  13.  Kard  r6y  ItrS/idy  iwovfiravTo  rilv  iir6\viny.  So  Schom 
(142),  "Eehrten  nach  Yerheerung  der  Gegend  von  Sicyon  durch  den 
Isthmus  nach  Hause  zuriick/'  and  Thirl  wall  (viii.  288),  "Returned  home 
by  the  Isthmus."  Lucas  (p.  103)  seems  to  take  the  words  hrot^ffoyro 
rHw  dv6\wrty  in  the  sense  of  **  disbanded  *'  or  *'  separated  " — "  gingen  auf 
dem  Isthmus  auseinander."  He  adds,  "wo  also  flir  sie,  etwa  in  Megara, 
treundliches  Gebiet  sein  musste."  But  Megara  was  now  (see  above,  p.  479) 
part  of  the  Boeotian  Confederation,  therefore  part  of  the  Macedonian  Con- 
federacy. Also  the  Isthmus  would  be  in  any  case  a  strange  place  to 
disband,  with  a  Macedonian  garrison  at  Corinth,  and  the  hostile  territory 
of  Boeotia  to  be  passed  through. 
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CHAP.  Tin.      An  Achaian  Aflsembly  was  held  a  few  days  after  the 
AccuMtioii  departure  of  the  iEtolians.     The  naiional  feeling  was 
fence  of     strong  against  Aratos.     He  had  displayed  nnusoal  xeal 
in^       for  action;    he   had  seiied  on  office  prematorely  and 
^Memhlj.  illegally ;  and  his  haste  had  led  only  to  greater  naticmal 
ignominy,  and  to  the  display  of  greater  military  inci^Micity, 
than  ever.     His  political  adyeisaries  strongly  pressed  all 
the  disgraceful  points  of  the  campaign,  in  accusations  of 
which  PolybioB  has  preserved  to  us  the  heads.'     One 
would  be  still  more  anxious  to  read  the  answer  of  Aratoe. 
For  answer  he  did,  and  with  wonderful  effect.    Helpless 
as  he  had  been  on  the  battle-field  of  Eaphyai,  in  the 
parliamentary  campaign  of  Aigion  he  was  irresistible.    We 
gather  from  Polybios  that  he  denied  some  of  the  charges^ 
asked  indulgence  upon  others,  and  was  eloquent  about  his 
old  exploits.    Anyhow  he  contrived,  as  he  had  so  often 
done  before,  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  his  own 
fieivour.     He  succeeded  in  diverting  the  public  indignaticMi 
from  himself  to  his  accusers,  and  he  again  found  himself 
directing  the  counsels  of  the  League  with  all  his  old 
influence.' 
Votes  At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  passed  a  series  of 

Achaian  decrees  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.'  The  General  was  to 
gather  a  fresh  army,  and  to  concert  measures  with  the 
Governments  of  Lacedsemon  and  Mess6n^  for  the  common 
defence  against  the  ^Etolians.  Ambassadors  were  also 
sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance,*  at  once 
asking  for  help  and  proposing  the  admission  of  Mess^nS 
into  the  Confederacy.     An  iStoIian  Assembly  was  held 

1  PoL  iv.  14. 

*  Pol.  iLa.  n«f>2  T«r  ^|i^5  iirsarra  /3ovAc^cir0ou  jcord  n^p  ^Apdrov  yrd/aip. 
Schom  (p.  142)  might  have  spared  the  remark,  '*  Wie  anders  wiirde  seln 
Loos  auflgefallexi  sein,  wexm  er  ein  Athener  gewesen  wILre !  *' — at  least  if  it  is 
meant  as  a  oensure  upon  Athena.  Snrely  Athenian  confidence  in  Nikiaa 
and  Phdkidn  was  well  nigh  as  blind  as  Achaian  confidence  in  Aratos. 

»  Pol.  ir.  16.  *  See  above,  p.  499. 
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about  the  same  tune,  and  it  passed  a  decree  which,  on  first  chap.  vui. 
hearing,  sounds  incredibly  strange  and  contradictory/  The  and 
jEtolians,  allies  of  the  Achaians,  allies  of  the  Messdnians,  abwid-^ 
Toted  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  Me&-  ^^^ 
a^nians»  and  everybody  else,  the  Achaians  included,  unless 
the  Achaians  admitted  the  Mess^nians  into  their  alliance. 
This  last  course  they  would  look  upon  as  a  casus  belli. 
Such  a  decree,  in  its  naked  form^  seems  so  preposterous 
that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing behind,  which  our  Achaian  informants  have  not  told 
us.     The  terms  of  alliance  between  ^Etolia  and  MessSn^ 
may  well  have  contained  some  provision  which  would  be 
infringed  by  an  alliance  between  MessSnd  and  Achaia. 
The  alliance  between  ^tolia  and  Achaia  was  of  course  an  Probable 
equal  alliance,  a'partnership  on  equal  terms  between  two  tion  of  the 
great  Confederations  of  nearly  equal  power.     As  allies  on  y<^.^^ 
such  terms,  iEtolia  ami  Achaia  had,  in  better  days,  appeared 
side  by  side  as  the  defenders  of  Greece  against  barbarian 
inroads.    But  we  may  doubt  whether  an  alliance  between  Relations 
iEtoliaand  Mess^nd  was  an  alliance  on  perfectly  equal  ^tolia  and 
terms.    MessSn6  was  not  annexed ;  it  did  not  become  part  ^®*^^*- 
of  the  ^tolian  League ;  *  it  retained  a  perfectly  distinct 
GoTemment  of  its  own/    But  all  this  is  quite  consistent 
with  a  state  of  practical,  and  even  formal,  dependence. 

'^  Pol.  iy.  15.  TlpayfUL  vdyrwy  dx^tytharop.  Lucas  (p.  104)  seems  to 
see  nothing  wonderfiil  in  it. 

*  The  word  used  to  express  the  connexion  between  iEtolia  and  Messeud 
is  always  ovfifiaxiat  not  ev/itro?arfia,  Neither  of  these  words  implies  any- 
thing as  to  the  terms  of  anion,  but  each  implies  a  union  of  a  different 
kind.  JUftfiaxot  may  be  either  equal  or  dependent  allies  ;  trvfAiroKTrai  may 
be  either  really  equal  citizens  or  eives  sine  suffragio.  But  tr^muixoi  are 
always  mere  allies  of  some  kind ;  (rvfnroXirai  are  always  actual  citizens 
of  some  kind.  Sv/i/iax'a  is  union  (forced  or  willing)  in  a  mere  Confederouyy 
avfaro?artla  is  union  (forced  or  willing)  in  a  Confederation. 

'  The  Mess^nian  GoTemment  at  this  time  was  oligarchic  (Pol.  iv.  82) ; 
the  chief  magistrates  bore  the  Spartan  title  of  Ephor  (Pol.  ir.  4). 
Polybios  applies  the  term  avyapxitu  to  their  meetings,  as  to  those  of  the 
Achaian  hifuovfryoi     See  above,  p.  282. 
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caAP.vitL  Mess^nd  may  well  haye  stood  to  iEtolia  in  much  the  same 
relation  in  which  Chios  and  Mitjl6nS  had  once  stood  to 
Atliens.'  Had  Sparta,  even  when  Sparta  was  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Athens,  interfered,  either  in  a  friendly  or  in  a 
hostile  way,  in  Chian  or  Mityl^naian  affairs,  soch  inter- 
ference would  certainly  haye  been  looked  upon  by  Athens 
as  a  breach  of  friendship  and  alliance  on  the  part  of  Sparla. 
If  the  present  case  was  at  all  similar,  we  can  understand 
the  otherwise  unintelligible  yote  of  the  iEtoUan  Congress. 
Their  motiye  was  doubtless  what  Polybios  tells  us ;  they 
wished  to  isolate  the  seyeral  Peloponnesian  states,  in 
order  that  each,  when  isolated,  might  be  the  better  ex- 
posed to  their  rapacity.  But  nations  and  goyemments 
do  not  commonly  ayow  such  motives,  however  commonly 
they  may  act  upon  them.  The  ^Etolians  may  haye  been 
robbers  and  pirates,  but  they  were  not  fools  or  madmen ; 
their  Federal  Assembly  would  hardly  have  passed  a  reso- 
lution utterly  repugnant  not  only  to  International  Law, 
but  to  common  sense.  The  received  policy  of  iEtolia  was 
not  so  much  to  do  acts  of  avowed  injustice  by  the  national 
authority  as  to  connive  at  gross  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  individual  officers.  The  doings  of  Dorimachos  and 
Skopas  at  this  very  time  had  all  been  done  without  any 
commission  from  the  ^Etolian  Senate  or  Assembly.  Those 
bodies  might  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  happened, 
or  even,  as  the  words  of  the  resolution  may  perhaps  imply, 
gravely  to  condemn  it  The  historian  tells  us,  doubtless 
with  great  truth,  that  the  iEtolians  rejected  all  demands 
for  reparation,  and  rejected  them  with  mockeiy.*  But 
such  mockeiy  may  well  have  taken  a  diplomatic  form. 


'  See  above,  p.  25. 

'  Pol.  iv.  16.  O08*  ^oXioyia$  Iri  ican|{(ovr  [AiraiXoi]  roits  iyKuKoSttras, 
dXAi  Jcoi  irpofCx^ci$a^oy  cf  rts  oAroi^s  is  Btictuoioaias  rpmcoXorro  vc^  rwr 
yryoySrwy  If  koX  yij  A(a  ruv  /i€?i\6yT»y.  Is  the  iiivocation  of  Zeus  a  flourish 
of  the  i£tolianK  or  of  the  historian  himaelf  ? 
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No  mockery  could  be  more  bitter  than  a  grave  answer  that  ohap.viii, 
the  Federal  Goyemment  of  ^tolia  was  guiltless  of  inroads 
on  Achaia  or  Mess^n^ ;  that;  if  JStoIian  citizens  had  mis- 
conducted themselves — say,  by  plundering  Mess^nian  lands 
or  by  defeating  the  Achaian  Qeneral  at  Kaphyai — ^such 
^tolian  wrong-doers,  while  on  Achaian  or  Mess^nian  ter- 
ritory, were  subject  to  Achaian  or  Mess^nian  law.  An 
iStoIian  Assembly,  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  when  it  heard 
of  the  application  of  M ess^nS  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Achaio-Macedonian  Alliance,  might  well  vote  any  such 
admission  to  be  a  breach  of  friendly  relations  with  iStoIia. 
In  all  this  there  would  be  not  a  little  solemn  and  trans- 
parent hypocrisy.  But  it  is  with  such  solemn  and  trans- 
parent hypocrisy  that  international  disputes  are  most 
commonly  carried  on,  very  seldom  with  the  monstrous  and 
irrational  impudence  which  the  words  of  the  iEtolian 
resolution  seem  at  first  sight  to  imply. 

The  Achaian  Embassies  to  King  Philip  and  to  the  Achaian 
Epeirot  League  were  so  far  successfrd  that  both  those  to°Mace-^" 
powers  gave  their  consent  to  the  admission  of  Messdn6  ^oniaaDd 
into  the  alliance/    But  neither  Epeiros  nor  Macedonia  as 
yet  sent  any  succours.    All  Greece,  we  are  told,  was  so 
familiar  with  the  evil  deeds  of  the  JStolians  that  they  did 
not  excite  any  particular  emotion.    Both  the  King  and 
the  League  refused  for  the  present  to  declare  war.'    The 

1  PoL  iy.  16.  Ol  9*  'HtrcifMSroi  Ka2  ^iKanros  6  /3a0'iX«Of  dtco^fftofm  rHw 
trpc«'|Be«»'  ToOt  fUv  VL^ffonvicvs  cit  n^K  (Tvfifiaxiay  irpot ^Aa/ioy.  That  is,  they 
gare  their  oonsent  to  their  admiasion ;  they  could  not  admit  them  of  their 
own  act,  any  more  than  their  Achaians  could.  Their  formal  admiflsion 
wonld  take  place  at  the  general  Congress  of  the  Confederacy  of  which 
we  shall  presently  hear. 

*  PoL  U.S.  *Eir2  9h  rots  jhr6  r»v  Klr»\Mv  trcirpay/ii^ois  rapamliea  fiht 
iHyopdKTiifrvy,  cd  iiilv  M  rrKtiov  4$a;6fuunaf  8i&  r6  fiiiBhy  wapdBo^or  rmv 
tlBuriUvrnv  94  n  wvirotfiK4vai  rods  AlrwXa^s,  Su^rcp  o08*  tipylffOritrtiy 
M  irXfftbr,  <iAX*  i^^ii^ivarro  rijp  cl^i^r  lfy€ip  rrphs  <k^o6s*  o^»i  i) 
<rvy«x4^  <iSuc(a  tnrfyptLiiJit  riryx^ci  ^mWov  ttis  inrwiov  kcDl  frapM^ov 
iron^ias. 
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cBAP.TTii.  JBtoIiana  therefore  continued  their  career  of  iniquitr. 
iEtolmn  They  procured  Skerdilaidoe  the  niyrian  and  D^m^tiioB  of 
in  Pelo-  PharoB  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Peloponndsos,  while  three 
ponndso*.   jE|;o|ian    leaders,    Dorimachos,    Skopas,    and    Ageh&oa,^ 

pressed  on  into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula.  They  carried 
with  them  iStolian  troops  in  yast  numbers ;  it  was  in  fiM^t 
an  invasion  of  Achaia  by  the  whole  force  of  iEtoIia.*  Stall 
there  was  no  avowed  national  action  ;  all  was  the  private 
piracy  of  particular  ^Etolian  chiefs  ;  it  was  Agelaos  who, 
of  his  own  authority,  made  an  alliance  with  Skerdilaidos ; 
it  was  Dorimachos  who,  of  his  own  authority,  besieged  and 
Insincerity  Sacked  a  city  of  the  Achaian  League.  The  ^tcdian 
iEtoliau  Government  knew  nothing  about  it ;  the  iEtolian  P^ 
ment™  sident  sat  still  at  home,  wondering  what  all  his  countiy- 
men  were  gone  after,  and  professing  that  he  at  least  had 
no  war  with  Achaia,  but  was  at  peace  with  all  the  wraid' 
Polybios  argues  that  such  conduct  was  extremdy  foolisli  -/ 
so  it  doubtless  was  on  the  principle  that  h<mesty  is  the 
best  policy ;  but  it  reaUy  was  little  more  than  a  stronger 
case  than  usual  of  an  attempt  to  throw  dust  into  men's 
eyes  by  diplomatic  insincerity.  Meanwhile  DcHimacboB 
pressed  on.    He  was  invited  by  a  party*  in  Kynaitha,  that 

1  Thifl  seems  to  be  the  same  Agelaos  of  Kanpaktoe  whom  we  aikall  after- 
wards find  acting  in  a  more  honourable  character. 

*  PoL  iy.  16.     twaBpoi(r<urrMs  trai^ftcl  ro^f  Afr«Xoi)s  4p4fiaXm^  tls  t^ 

'  lb.  17.     *Af»(«Ti»r  y  6  rmw  Alr«»A«r  o'TpflMip^f,  oA  rpoTit«w6fiw0s  •M^ 

'AxoioTr  fUAi  iiamiptty  r^w  ffipifMfr.  The  comment  of  Lucas  (p.  105)  ia 
curious.  "  Wenigstens  batten  die  Aetoler  den  Krieg  g^en  die  Achiier 
nichi  a7igef<vng&n  und  ihn  selbst  Jetzi  nur  flir  den  Fall  erklart,  wenn  die 
Bundesgenossenschaft  mit  den  Messeniem  eingegangen  wiirde.  Behaup- 
tete  ihr  Strategos,  doch  wohl  offentlich,  nur  in  diesem  Sinne,  daa  die 
Aetoler  Frieden  gegen  die  Achaer  hielten.  *' 

*  lb.  Etfi}0cf  Koi  voidcjc^y  wpSryfM  votSv, 

*  lb.  16.     np«rrofA4pris  aidrois  rj^s  T«y  Kvimi$4mp  it6\€Ms*    It  is   clear 
however  from  the  narrative  which  follows  that  the  iStolian  faction 
only  a  small  party  in  the  city. 
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turbulent  Arkadian  city  whose  internal  dissensions  have  chap.  yih. 
1>een  already  mentioned/    We  left  Kynaitha  an  Achaian  AfFain  of 
city,  occupied  by  a  Federal  garrison.    The  ruling  party 
^v^ere  well  affected  to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the 
exiles  professed  anxiety  to  return  home  and  dwell  peace- 
ably as  citizens  of  the  Achaian  League.     With  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Government/  the  exiles  were  readmitted. 
At  the  same  time  the  Federal  garrison  was  withdrawn ; 
it  had  been  a  necessary  precaution  in  days  of  dissension  ; 
it  was  no  longer  needed  now  that  Kynaitha  was  again  an 
united  commonwealth.     Some  of  the  exiles  were  leading  Return 
citizens^  who  had  in  former   times   held  the  office  ofnaithaian 
Polemarch.'     The  reconciliation  was  in  appearance  so^^®*** 
perfect  that  the  exiled  Polemarchs  were  restored  to  their 
office.     But  the  confidence  both  of  the  Kynaithaians  and 
of  the  Federal  Goyemment  was  in&mously  abused.    The  Kynaitha 
office  of  Polemarch  inyolyed  the  care  of  the  city-gates ;  to  Dori- 
the  restored  Polemarchs  slew  their  colleagues,  and  opened  ™^  °** 
tihe  gates  to  Dorimachos.      They  gained  little  by  theu'Homble 
perfidy  ;  the  iEtolians  plundered,  slew,  and  even  tortured*  Kynaitha 
all  parties  without  distinction  ;  they  then  offered  the  town  ^toiiana. 
to  their  Eleian  friends,  who  prudently  declined  it ;  next, 
they  left  it  in  the  hands  of  an  iEtoIian  garrison ;  finally, 
on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Macedonian  succours,  the 


'  See  above,  p.  408. 

•  Pol.  iv.  17.  O*  Kwrixovr^s  tiJv  ^\uf  hrp4ir0fvop  [on  this  word  see 
above,  p.  448]  irp6s  r6  r&v  *Kxawv  %9voif  ^vXifiwoi  fitri  rffs  4Ktiv»v 
yvtCfjois  froi9ia'$ai  rds  8iaXJ<rci5.  lwix»pri<fdmtov  8*  krolyuus  Suii  t6  irtwtiaBM 
<r<^(ffi¥  ifjupordpovs  tiiyaifirtty,  K.r.?i, 

'  From  the  description  given  of  their  duties,  one  may  doubt  whether 
the  Polemarchs  were  the  chief  magistrates  of  Kynaitha.  The  Athenian 
Polemarch,  it  may  be  remembered,  completely  changed  his  functions  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  Democracy. 

*  Pol.  iv.  18.  *Zorp4fiXMirca>  8^  woWo^s  rwv  lliwai$4mr,  oTs  'i^Urrncaa' 
tx*^  ic€Kpv/ifi4rov  ^ii/popov  4  KorrcurKt^curixa  ^  &KKo  rt  rmv  ir\tioyos  d^luy. 
On  this  excess  of  cruelty,  so  unusual  in  Grecian  warfeo'e,  I  have  made 
some  remarks  in  my  second  Chapter,  p.  57. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  garrison   burued    the    city    and    departed.      MeanvUk 

Unsuc-      DorimachoB  continued  his  deyastations.    He  suimnoned 

attempt  on  Kleit6r  to  reyolt  from  the  Achaian  League,  and  to  become 

Kleitdr.      i^  gjiy  ^f  ^Etolia.*    But  here  the  citizens  gallantl;  remsted 

Aratofi,  all  this  time,  remembering,  doubtless  his  unlucky 

rashness  earlier  in  the  year,   did  nothing  at  alL     The 

iEtolians  again  returned  home  undisturbed  ;  but  TaurioB 

won  over  the  faithless   Dfem^trios    to   the  Macedonian 

interest,  and  the  Pharian's  share  in  the  campaign  ^nded 

with  a  devastation  of  the  coast  of  iEtolia. 

Philip  at        The  young  Bang  of  Macedonia  had  by  this  time  made 
onnth.     ^p  i^'g  Qijj^  j  ^  assist  his  allies  in  earnest.    He  marched 

with  an  army  to  Corinth — ^now  his  own  city — ^but  he  came 
too  late ;  the  ^Etolians  were  abready  gone.     He  then  sent 
letters  summoning  a  general  Congress  of  all  the  Allies  at 
Corinth,  and  he  meanwhile  advanced  into  Peloponnesos 
as  far  as  Tegea,  with  a  view  of  settling  the  affairs  of 
Affairs  of  Laced^Bmou.    We  here  sadly  feel  our  want  of  a  Spartan 
^^'"loo     historian,  or  at  least  of  one  not  writing  wholly  in  the 
220,  Achaian  interest     During  the  Kleomenic  War,  Plutarch's 

Life  of  the  Spartan  King  gives  us  at  least  an  echo  of  tiie 
reports  on  the  Spartan  side;  but  now  we  have  to  trust 
wholly  to  PolybioB.  In  his  view^  Antigonos  and  the 
Achaians  had  been  the  greatest  of  benefactors  to  Sparta ; 
they-  had  freed  her  from  a  Tyrant^  and  had  restored  to  her 
her  ancient  constitution  and  laws.'  Sparta  was  bound  to 
the  Macedonian  Alliance  by  eveiy  tie  of  thankfulness,  and 

^  Pol.  iv.  19.  'Airo<rrc(rra5  r«y'Axw«y  al^i^Biu  n)r  trpdf  cnkods  trvft- 
\ktLxitLv,  This  sounds  as  if  the  Kleitorians  were  offered  mere  alliance,  and 
not  incorporation  on  any  terms.     But  see  above,  p.  507,  note  1. 

*  Pol.  iv.  10.  of  AaKcSai/i^Mot,  Tpos^TMS  /i\p  ^\tv99pMfimi  8*  'Arrry^Mv 
teal  8i^  riis  r£p  ^Kxeunv  ^iKorifiiaSf  i^^tXovrts  Bk  MeucMo'i  ttai.  ^tAhrw^ 
fitl^kp  ^§yarrio¥  wpdrrttp.  He  repeats  the  words  irpos^Jn-ws  iljktvB^pmfUpoi 
8i*  *Ayrty6yov  in  c.  22,  and  in  the  same  chapter,  in  the  speech  of  Adei- 
mantoF,  we  iTad  of  roi>s  Mcucf did^af  €^€fry4ras  «ai  tratrripas. 
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every  step  on  her  part  contrary  to  Achaian  or  Macedonian  chap.yih. 
interests  was  a  sin  of  the  blackest  ingratitude.  Since  the 
departure  of  Kleomen^s,  the  throne  had  been  carefully 
kept  vacant,^  a  fact  which  may  surely  be  taken  as  implying 
that  Sparta  still  looked  upon  him  as  her  lawful  King. 
Kleomen^s  was  not  a  Harold  or  a  Sebastian,  liying  only  in 
the  fond  imagination  of  a  heartsick  people ;  the  hero  of 
Sparta  still  lived,  dwelling  indeed  in  the  house  of  bondage, 
but  not  without  hope  of  being  one  day  restored  to  his 
home  and  kingdom.'  The  goyemment  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  College  of  Ephors,  whose  opinions  are  described  as  being 
divided,  three  favouring  the  JStoIians  and  two  favouring 
the  Allies/  The  iEtoIian  party  was  also  the  Kleomenic 
party,  not  assuredly  out  of  any  love  towards  iEtoIia 
for  her  own  sake,  but  because  MtolisL  represented  oppo- 
sition to  Philip  and  the  Achaians.  In  this  divided  state  of 
things,  troops  were  sent  to  support  Aratos  in  his  unlucky 
campaign,  but  Polybios  implies  that  there  was  no  real 
intention  of  giving  the  Achaians  any  effective  help/  and  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  the  Lacedsemonians — ^that  is, 
doubtless,  the  majority  among  the  Ephors — ^with  con- 
cluding a  secret  treaty  with  the  ^Etolians.^  More  violent  Disturi- 
measures  now  followed ;  Adeimantos,  one  of  the  philipp-  sparia. 
izing  Ephors,  was  murdered,  tc^ether  with  some  citizens 
of  his  party,  with  the  connivance — so  our  Achaian  histo- 
rian tells  us — of  his  colleagues  of  the  other  party/    Other 

^  Pol.  iv.  22,  85.  The  later  passage  is  more  emphatic  ;  iro\ir€v6fi€yoi 
Kord  rd  wdrpui  vx^^^  ^^  rpc«s  ii^iavrobs  fitr^  Ti^f  KKtofUwovs  HKwronriy, 
oW  hF^v6iiV€u^  oMirort  fiatri\€i5  Karwrrijirai  riis  Sxapriyj.  A  strange  turn 
is  given  to  the  fact  by  Pansanias  (ii.  9.  3) ;  AaKe9<ufi6yioi  Aa-fityoi  K\tofi4yous 
iraWay4rr€S  ficuriKf^ttrBai  fi^y  odxirt  ij^icfirav. 

*  Pol.  iy.  85.  Oi^x  ^iturra  9id  K\€oij4rn  koI  ri^y  vp6s  iK^tvov  tlSyotay, 
iKti(ovT€S  del  koL  irpos^Kiay  ^x^^^^'  ^^  4Keiyov  irapwffias  Sifia  icai  aunriplas. 

s  lb.  22. 

*  lb.  9.  *E^8p<0y  Kcd  $€C0p£y  fiSWoy  If  frvfiyuix^^  ^X^*^^'  rd^gy.  So 
c.  19,  crarx^C^fifyoi  rov  9oKuy  filyoy, 

*  lb.  16.  •  lb.  22. 
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cHAP.vin.  citiseoB  of  Macedonian  politics  fled  to  I^ilip,  irho  gare 
audience  at  Tegea  both  to  them  and  to  an  Embassy  from 
the  de  facto  Goyernment/    The  enroys  affirmed  that  the 
persons  who  had  been  killed  had  been  the  real  caose  of 
the   disturbance,   and  they  professed  their  own  fall  in- 
tention to  discharge  towards  the  King  CTery  obligatioii 
of  &ithful  allies.'     The  debate  which  followed  is   wefl 
FhUiD  siu  worthy  of  attention.     It  sets  Philip  before  us  in  a  light 
ment    '    Personally    honourable,    but    it    shows    how    effectoaUy 
on  ^0       Aratos  had  done  his  evil  work.   The  Macedonian  King  sits 

spartan  ^ 

parties  at    in  ouc  Greek  city  to  decide  the  &te  of  another.     That  it 
*^**'       rests  with  him  to  preserve  or  to  destroy  Sparta  no  one 
seems  to  doubt,     Everythii^  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
King^s  personal  sense  of  justice  and  expediency;  we  as  yet 
see  only  Philip  sober  and  are  not  introduced  to  Philip 
drunk,  but  we  see  that^  drunk  or  sober^  I^lip  is  eqaaDy 
master  of  Peloponn^sos.    There  were  not  wanting  coon- 
seUors  who  exhorted  him  to  make  an  example  of  Sparta, 
such   as    his   great   predecessor   had  made  of  lliebea. 
No  reasonable  man    could   doubt   that    those   now    in 
power  at  Sparta  were  wholly  in  the  interest  of  iEtolia, 
and  that  the  victims  of  the  late  disturbance  had  peridied 
solely  on  account  of   their  attachment  to  Macedonia 
Sparta   had    once    been    spared;    she  had  abused  the 
mercy  of  Antigonos;  her  day  of  grace  was  now  past^ 
and  her  destruction  would  be  only  an  act  of  exemplaiy 
justice.     But  the  counsels  which  finally  prevailed  with 
the  young  King  were    of   a  milder  kind.      According 
to    PolybioSy  Aratos  was   their  inspiring  spirit.'      This 
we    may   well   believe,    but  we   may  also  well  believe 
that  Philip,  young  and  as  yet  uncorrupted,  was  himself 

^  Pol.  iv.  23.  0<  vpo€ar£r§s  rHv  AoKticuftoptrnv :  a  formula  applied  to 
the  Spartan  Ephors,  as  to  the  Achaian  9iifuovffyoi. 

'lb.  Udina  9*  viri<rxi^ovrrat  jronffffiy  aihol  r^  ♦lA/mry  rd  mrril  njr 
ffvfAfiaxiay,  'lb.  24. 
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dispoeed  to  take  the  more  generous  part'    Aratos,  saye  chap.yiu. 
in  that  one  terrible  year  of  Secession,  had  never  been 
a,  man  of  blood  or  an  advocate  of  violent  measures.    We  Declara- 
may  faiily  ascribe  to  him  the  answer  which  was  finally  phiiip  in 
given  by  the  King,  one  which  forestalls  some  principles  of  g*^^  ^^ 
international  right  which  modem  diplomatists  are  only 
juAt  beginning  to  understand.     As  such,  it  does  him  the 
highest  honour.    But  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  it  had 
been  dictated  by  him  in  the  Assembly  at  Aigion,  as  a  free 
President  of  the  Achaian  League^  rather  than  suggested 
in  Philip's  council-chamber  at  Tegea  in  his  new  character 
of  Macedofiian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     King  Philip 
was  made  to  answer  that  the  Lacedsemonian  Government 
had  been  guilty  of  no  crime  against  the  common  Alliance  ; 
that  he  accepted  their  professions  of  faithfulness  to  it,  and 
exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the  same  mind ;   that  the 
internal  crimes  and  revolutions  of  any  allied  city  were 
matters  which  did  not  come  under  his  cognizance,  so  long 
as  the  city  itself  adhered  to  its  public  obligations.     He  Aratoe' 
might  exhort  and  recommend  as  an  ally,  but  he  was  yie^  of 
entitled  to  go  no  further,  except  when  the  common  alii-  ^^}f^'  , 

°  *  national 

ance  was  violated,  and  then  only  in  concert  with  all  the  right. 
other  allies.'  Sounder  doctrines  were  never  put  forth  in 
any  age ;  pity  that  their  accomplishment  depended  solely 
on  the  will  of  a  youth,  of  precocious  talents  indeed,  and 
who  had  as  yet  given  no  signs  of  any  but  generous  dispo- 
sitions, but  who  was  in  danger,  as  the  event  proved,  of 

1  So  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  243),  •*  Philip  wm  of  the  age  to  which 
popularity  is  most  attractive,  and  a  liberal  sentiment  most  congenial." 

*  Pol.  iv.  24.  *0  T^p  ♦fXtmrof  rd  fi^y  hot*  iiiay  rwv  irv/ifjidxttp  cli  wh-o^s 
iZucifUvra  KderiKtw  i^fftv  «Jt#  fUxpt  A^w  *c«i  ypofiftdrw  8iop0ovy  iroi 
trw^KiayiitOiiptaew  tA  tk  irp6s  r^v  Kotw^  MiKovra  mnifuexi^  ''««^'  *^ 
fii¥a  Z*7v  Koipiis  hrtfrrpiKpiis  «c«l  ZwpBtiirtws  rvyxivtiv  iJir3  vdvrtty.  Philip 
and  Aratos  here  keep  the  just  mean  between  meddling  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  countries  and  the  ostentatious  selection  of  great 
public  criminals  as  special  objects  of  personal  honour. 
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CHAP.  Till,  being  led  astray  by  the  coirapting  influence  of  nnrestraiiied 
power,  and  by  the  advice  and  example  of  Bome  <tf  tke 
worst  counseUors  with  whom  any  prince  was  erer  camed. 


Congress       Meanwhile  the  deputies  of  the  Allies  were  assembling 
War         at  Corinth.    King  Philip  presided  at  the  CcmgreBSi ;  each 
^^1^       member  ct  the  C<M>federacy  set  forth  its  own  wrongs,  and 
iLo.  220,    ^igp  ^3g  agreed  upon  by  common  consent.  Juster  gronndB 
for  war  no  state  ever  had ;  every  one  of  the  allied  powers 
had  wrongs  to  complain  of,  any  one  of  which  would  be 
looked  upon  by  the  most  peacefully  disposed    modem 
nation  as  supplying  abundant  reason  for  appealing  to 
arms.    Achaia,  Epeiros^  Phdkis,  Akamania^  Boeotia^  each 
had  to  tell  of  some  territory  ravaged^  some  yenerated 
temple  despoiled ;  Philip  himself  had  as  good  a  grievanee 
as  any  ;   a  Macedonian  ship  had  been  seized  by  ^£toliaii 
pirates,  and  the  crew  sold  into  slayery.^  The  decree  passed 
(honing    by  the  Congress  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.     The  Allies 
Soci  A      agreed  to  recover  whatever  territory  any  of  them  had  beea 
^cree      deprived  of  by  the  enemy  since  the  death  of  King  Dem^ 


of  the       trios ;  to  set  free  all  cities  which  had  been  joined  to  the 

of  Corinth.  iEtolian  League  against  their  will ; '  and  to  restore  to  the 

Amphiktyons  their  lawful  authority  over  the  Delphian 


1  Pol.  iy.  6.  nciporclf  ^|^irc/Ai|rar,  ol  waparvx^i^n  vXoi^  fi€un\uef  rmw  ix 
MoicffSoWaT  ircp2  KMiipa  rovr6  rt  cJs  AJrciA^or  Keerayay^nts  tdhai^po^,  t«4s 
T§  yavKK^povs  koI  roi^t  hrifidraSf  crOf  9k  ro^rois  r^y  raSp  dw49owT9.  Bislu^ 
Thirlwall  (viiL  284),  as  any  one  would,  translates  dr^Sorro,  '*sol<L'' 
Schom  and  Helwing  pass  it  by.  Brandstater  (p.  845)  objects  to  this 
translation,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  dw49opTo  here  means  only 
'*  released  on  the  payment  of  ransom  "  {Die  Seerdvber  .  .  .  gebei^  dtaut  in 
Aetolien  nur  gegen  LSaegeld  Sckiff  ufid  Mannaeha/l  frei).  Be  it  so ;  the 
barbarity  would,  on  this  showing,  be  somewhat  less,  bat  the  breach  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  would  be  just  the  same. 

*  lb.  25.  nafNHrAi|(r(«t  J^  ito2  ro^i  iJrd  rmw  Ktupmy  iHrayiuurfUwcms 
dKOViritts  fjLtr4x*^^  f^^  AirttKSp  <ru/AVoXircfas,  IPri  wdmrta  ro^rwvt 
AwoKctraerr^irowra'  cIs  t^  vdrpia  voAirtdfurro,  xiipear  Ixorros  fcol  w6K9is  rda 
ai)r«y,  A^povp^rovSf  dupopoKoyi^rovs^  iK9v$4pcvt  Strras,  iroKtrtiais  kcU  I'^^^ 
XP«»/A^rouf  rois  warplots.     See  Thirlwall,  viii  282,  note. 
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Temple,  which  the  iEtolians  had  usurped.    But  the  Treaty  chap.  viii. 
still  needed  ratification  by  the  sovereign  AssemblieB  of  the 
several  Federations  which  made  up  the  Alliance.^    While 
^Ehnbassies  were  sent  round  to  obtain  their  asBent,  Philip  Philip's 
vnrote  a  spirited  letter  to  the  iEtolians.     If  they  had  any  ^o  the 
real  defence  to  make,  let  them  send  and  make  it ;  but  ^^^^^^ 
he  and  his  allies  could  not  listen  to  any  excuses  of  the 
old  sort.    It  would  no  longer  do,  when  iEtolian  fleets 
and  armies  were  ravaging  all  Greece,  to  say  that  it  was 
the  mere  act  of  private  men,  for  which  the  ^Etolian 
Grovemment  was  not  responsible.     They  must  not  expect 
either  to  escape  by  means  of  such  transparent  sophistry, 
or  to  throw  upon  the  Allies  the  odium  of  beginning  the 
war.      The  iEtolian  Government^  in  answer,  proposed  a  shifts 
Conference  at  Rhion,  expecting  that   Philip  would  not^^^^fj„^ 
come.    But  when  they  heard  that  he  was  really  on  the  Govem- 

•'  "^  ment. 

road,  they  sent  to  say  that  they  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Federal  Assembly."  The  ordinary  ^^'P?* 
electoral  meeting  of  that  body  took  place  shortly  after,  General, 
and  its  principal  act  was  to  elect  Skopas,  one  of  the  219. 
chief  wrong-doers,  to  the  place  of  General  of  the  League 
for  the  following  year.' 

The  deputies  from  the  Corinthian  Congress  meanwhile  Achaian 
went  round  to  the  allied  powers  to  obtain  their  ratifica-  (Autumn, 
tions  of  the  decree  against  the  iEtolians.     The  regular  J^^^jg^^^^^ 
Achaian  Assembly  was  now  held  at  Aigion;  Philip  ap- decree. 
peared  in  person  in  the  Senate,^  and  spoke  at  length. 

1  Pol.  iy.  26.  0/  c^vtHpoL  irapaxpVM^  wptfffitvriit  i^anrdtrr^Wop  itp6s  roht 
ervft^uixovsj  lya  irap  iKderrois  Sul  rcvv  iroKXaiv  iiriKupt»64wTOs  rov  96yfMTOs 
iK^pm<ri  wdtn-^s  to7s  AlrttKots  r6w  dir6  r^s  X^P^*  ir6\tfiop, 

s  lb.  'AWtrrciXai'  [0/  rSy  AlrciXwy  Sipxot^^f]  ypa^Afioro^pop  iuuro/^um^s 
ais  0^  Z^yayrai  vp6  t^5  tSp  AlruXaiw  ffvv49ov  9i*  wArAv  oMv  ^hp  tUv 
H\m¥  olKoyofUiP. 

»  lb.  27. 

«  lb.  26.  Upot€\e6^os  vp6s  Hjp  $ov\i(v.  Did  he  not  address  the 
Assembly  also  ?  Op  was  this  one  of  those  Meetings  where  few  but  Senators 
attended  ?     See  above,  p.  307. 
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cHAP.viiL  He  made,  as  he  deserred,  a  &yourabIe  impressicHi,  and  aQ 
the  honours  voted  to  his  predecessor  were  renewed  to  him. 
The  Assembly  unanimously  ratified  the  decree,  and  pro- 
claimed general  licence  of  reprisals  against  ^tolia.^ 
Philip  then  returned  to  Macedonia^  to  spend  the  winter  'm 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  next  year,  leaying 
behind  him  in  Greece  the  best  possible  expectations  from 

BehaTiour  his  reign.'  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  the  two  most  important 
members  of  the  Alliance,  were  thus  zealous  in  the  oom- 

Akht'       mon  cause.    Akamania  too,  though  the  most  exposed  of 

^°^^'  all  to  iEtolian  ravages,  gave  in  her  adhesion  faithfully  and 
without  reserve.'  But  the  Ambassadors  from  the  Congress 

Epeiros,  were  not  equally  successful  everywhere.  The  Epeirot 
League  played  a  double  part  llie  Federal  Assembly 
ratified  the  decree,  and  voted  to  begin  hostilities  as  soon 
as  Philip  himself  should  begin  them.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  assured  —  secretly,  we  must  BiQ>pose — some 
iEtolian  Ambassadors  who  were  present^  that  it  was  their 
full  purpose  to  remain  at  peace.  Of  the  Boeotian  and 
Ph6kian  Leagues  we  hear  nothing.  It  has  been  aptly 
remarked  that  what  remained  of  independent  Phdkis  was 
actually  surrounded  by  the  iEtoIian  conquests,  and  that 
the  Boeotians,  like  the  Thessalians,  were  too  dependent  on 
Macedonia  to  have  a  real  voice  in  the  matter.^  At 
Mess6n6,  though  it  was  really  in  defence  of  Mess^nian 

'  PoL  iv.  26.     T^  Tff  ZiypM  wdrr^s  iw^niptHray  ncol  t^  Xi^vpop  iwaeipv^mw 
Kcerd  rSp  AirakSw. 

*  Polyblos,  when,  at  a  later  stage  of  his  history  (vii.  12),  he  recoids 
the  degeneracy  of  Philip,  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  the  admiration 
which  he  excited  in  Greece  at  this  time ;  koB^Xov  7c  /x^y,  ci  Set  ftucp6w 
ihr€pfio\uc«iT^pow  ciirctK,  oMccu^rar*  tiy  otfMU  irepl  ^iKhnrov  roOro  pftfi^vm, 
ii6ri  Koitf6s  rtf  otoy  tptS/uvos  iySyrro  r&v  'EAXifiw  W  r^   rqf   cdpcfTcart 

'  Pol.  iv.  80.  It  is  now  that  the  historian  pronounces  that  emphatic 
eulogy  on  the  Akamanian  people  which  I  have  quoted  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
See  above,  p.  147. 

*  '*Die  noch  selbststandigen  von  den  Phociem  waren  ringsum  von 
atolischer  Herrschaft  eingeschlossen  ;  von  der  Erklarung  der  Booter  kann 
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interests  that  the  war  was  first  undertaken,  the  envoys  met  ohap.  viii. 
^th  an  ambiguous  and  chilling  answer.    The  mass  of  the  MesB^nd, 
people  were  well  disposed  towards  the  Allies ;   but  the 
oligarchic  chiefs,  led  by  the  Ephors  Oinis  and  Nikippos^ 
caused  an  answer  to  be  given,  saying  that  the  possession 
of    Phigaleia  by  the  iEtolians  hindered   Mess^n^  from 
joining  the  Allies  till  the  iEtolians  should  be  driyen  out  of 
that  dangerous  post^    At  Sparta  the  Ambassadors  had  and 
to  depart  without  any  answer  at  all.*    Other  envoys  were  ^P**^ 
sent  to  King  Ptolemy,  not  to  ask  his  alliance,  but  merely 
to  request  him  to  send  no  money  or  help  of  any  kind  to 
the  enemy.'    This  last  embassy  seems  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, as  the  neutrality  of  Egypt  was  strictly  preserved 
throughout  the  war. 

These  diplomatic  proceedings  illustrate  one  or  two  very  com- 
obvious  truths.     It  is  clear  that  the   actual  strength  of  ^*g^J 
iStolia  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Allies,     It  is  equally  ^f  CoaU- 

tions  and 

clear  that  the  iEtolian  League  derived  from  its  strong  Single 
national  unity  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  the  scat- 
tered members  of  the  Macedonian  Confederacy.  The 
policy  of  iEtolia  was  determined  by  a  sii^le  vote  of  a 
single  Assembly ;  the  Allies,  before  they  could  act  in  con- 
cert, had  first  to  gather  together  the  representatives  of 
half-ardozen  powers,  and  then  to  send  about  to  ask  for 
ratifications — ^which,  after  all,  might  be  refused — from  a 

nicht  die  Rede  sein,  denn  sie  gehorchten  ohne  Widerrede  den  Befehlen 
ilirer  Schutzherren."'  Schom,  p.  148. 
.    1  Pol.  iv.  81. 

*  rb.  84.      T4Kos  yiLp   ro^s  rapcl  rwv  arv/iftdx^^  irp4<rfi€is  dyenroKpirovs 

'  lb.  80.  I  do  not  at  aU  understand  Brandstater's  comment  (p.  857) . 
"So  war  es  also  allem  Ansehn  nach  nnr  ein  Eampf  des  Philipp  nnd  der 
Achaer  mit  Hiilfe  eines  iUyrischen  Seeraubers  gegen  die  Aetoler,  da  Ptole- 
mans  Philopator,  der  nene  Eonig  Aegyptens,  nicht  die  Frenndschaft  seines 
Vaters  fUr  Eleomenes  fortsetzte,  nnd,  mehr  dnrcb  eigne  Angelegenheiten 
als  dnrch  Philipps  Bitte  bewogen,  dem  Eampfe  fern  blieb."  Does  this 
refer  to  the  winning  over  of  D^^trios  of  Pharos  by  Tanridn  (see  abore, 
p.  5^9),  or  whatt 


Powers. 
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cBAF.viii.  King  here  and  an  Aasembly  there.^  We  may  also  aee 
Warning  the  danger  of  drairing  general  inferences  for  or  against 
fl^al  in-  particular  forma  of  goyemment  Monarchy  neyer  looked 
tofo^S  ^**®r  than  it  did  at  the  Congress  of  Corinth ;   we  there 


Govern,  gee  a  KiniT  actinir  as  moderate  and  honourable  a  part  as 
any  man  could  act  We  shall  soon  see  this  same  King 
degenerate  into  a  cruel  and  faithless  tyrant.  Single  dtj 
commonwealths,  in  the  form  of  Messfen^  and  Sparta, 
appear  in  the  poorest  possible  light.  But  we  have  whole 
centuries  of  earlier  and  later  history  to  set  against  any 
rash  inferences  against  Town-autonomy  in  the  abstract 
Federalism  appears  in  every  sort  of  light  at  the  same 
moment  The  disreputable  filibustering  of  the  ^t<dians, 
the  double-faced  policy  of  the  Epeirots^  the  honourable 
unanimity  of  the  Achaians,  and  the  heroic  deyotion  of  the 

^  Dr.  Arnold  (History  of  Rome,  ii.  245),  comparing  the  strength  of 
Rome  and  of  Samninm  in  the  fourth  century  KC  says  : — 

«  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a  coalitioii ;  and 
still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  states  but  of 
federal  leagues ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league ;  which  must  each 
be  feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in 
population.  The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Hungarian  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  ever,  eren  with 
the  addition  of  the  Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  teanna  with 
France." 

Our  present  narrative  amply  confirms  Dr.  Arnold's  general  remarks 
upon  coalitions,  but  it  hardly  bears  out  what  he  says  specially  about 
Federal  coalitions.  In  the  present  case  the  states  in  which  a  **real  unity 
of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit "  is  most  dearly  wanting  are  certaiiily  the 
non-Federal  cities  of  Sparta  and  Mess6n& 

See  also  Lord  Macaulay's  vivid  description  (Hist  of  England,  It.  12,  IS) 
of  the  difficult  position  of  William  the  Third  as  chief  of  the  coalition 
against  France  in  1691. 

*'  But  even  William  often  contended  in  vain  against  those  vices  which 
are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  coalitions.  Ko  undertaking  which 
requires  the  hearty  and  long  continued  cooperation  of  many  independent 

states  is  likely  to  prosper Lewis  could  do  with  two  words  what 

William  could  hardly  bring  about  by  two  months  of  negociation  at  Berlin* 
Munich,  Brussels,  Turin,  and  Vienna.  Thus  France  was  found  equal  in 
effective  strength  to  all  the  states  which  were  combined  against  her." 
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Akamanians,  all  proceed  firom  nations  whose  political  con-  chap.yih. 
stitntions  were  yery  nearly  the  same.  All  alike  were 
•citizens  of  Democratic  Federations.  The  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  is  that  Federal  €h>yemment8,  like  all  other 
-Oovemments,  are  capable  of  any  degree  either  of  good  or 
of  evil  But  the  perfect  unity  and  vigour,  alike  of  Akar- 
nania  for  good  and  of  ^Etolia  for  evil,  is  quite  answer 
enough  to  the  common  talk  about  Federal  Government 
being  necessarily  weak  government  That  the  iEtolian 
Ck>vemment  did  not  restrain  Dorimachos  and  Skopas  was 
no  sign  of  weakness.  It  was  the  received  policy  of  the 
nation,  such  as  it  wa&  It  was  not  the  power  that  was 
lacking,  but  the  wilL^ 

But  the  iEtolians,  strong  as  they  already  were,  both  in 
their  own  power  and  in  the  fears  of  their  neighbours,  were 
not  to  remain  much  longer  without  allies  in  Peloponn^sos 
itself.     If  the  soil  of  iEtoIia  was  fertile  in  robbers  and  iEtolian 
pirates^  it  was  also  by  no  means  barren  in  able  diplo-i^peio.^ 
matists.     While  Dorimachos  and  Skopas  undertook  thej^i^i??^* 

*  B.C.  220- 

plundering  department,  a  certain  Machatas  was  the  ordi-  219. 
nary  representative  of  the  League  towards  foreign  powers. 
He  easily  persuaded  Elis,   the  old  ally  of  iEtoIia,  toMachataa 
declare  war  against  Achaia^    His  mission  to  Sparta  is  ^^  ^^^^ 
more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  closely  connected  with 
important  changes  in  that  now  turbulent  and  revolutionary 
city.    Political  parties  in  Sparta  seem  now  to  have  been  state  of 
mainly  determined  by  the  respective  ages  of  their  mem-  parties  of 
bers.'    In  the  present  condition  of  the  city  this  was  just  y|j^^^ 
what  one  could  expect    To  the  old  men  Eleomen^s  had 
from  the  beginning  naturally  seemed  a  reckless  innovator ; 
they  would  now  as  naturally  argue  that  his  innovations 

^  Wbat  a  well  dispoeed  ^tolian  General  could  do  we  ahall  see  pre- 
sently.   See  PoL  ▼.  107.  «  Pol.  It.  86. 

*  See  the  frequent  mention  of  nptafidrtpot,  vioi^  ycivuricoi,  Ac  Pol.  £▼. 
22,  84,  85. 
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cHAP.Yiii.  had  led  to  nothing  but  the  rain  and  dingrace  of  the  state. 
We  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  they  felt  that  fa-rent 
gratitude  towards  Macedonia  which  the  histman  attnr 
butes  to  them  ;^  but  they  would  certainly  wish  to  adhere 
to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  if  onfy  as  the  side  of  quiet — 
they  might  add,  in  the  immediate  dispute  with  JStidia, 
undoubtedly  the  side  of  justice.  To  the  young»  on  the 
other  hand,  Kleomente  was  the  hero  of  Sparta  and  of 
Hellas.  His  kingly  and  soldierlike  yirtues  had  wcm  eyery 
heart ;  his  single  deed  of  violence  was  atoned  for  by  its 
motives  and  by  its  results ;  his  victories  had  revived  the 
old  feeling  of  Spartan  glory  and  greatness ;  his  defeat^ 
after  a  hard  contested  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds,  had  assuredly  diminished  nothing  from  his  fimie. 
But  the  fi^t  of  Sellasia  and  its  results,  had  made  the 
names  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  of  Aratos  and  Antigonos» 
hateful  in  the  ears  of  every  trae-hearted  Spartan.  As 
Effecto  of  long  as  Eleomente  lived,  though  in  exile  or  in  bondage, 
of  ^Kieo-  he  was  still  their  King  ;  when  the  news  of  his  death  was 
mends.  announced,  they  would  no  longer  crouch  under  the  timid 
yoke  of  oligarchic  Ephors  ;  they  would  again  have  Eongs 
according  to  the  old  laws  of  Sparta,'  Kings  who  should 
be  as  Agis  and  as  Kleomen^s,  Kings  who  should  reform 
every  wrong  at  home,  and  who  should  again  lead  them 
forth  to  avenge  the  loss  of  Sellasia,  and  to  make  Sparta 
once  more  the  head  of  a  regenerate  Greece.  It  was  not 
wonderful  if,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  they  did  not 
shrink,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  such  ends^  either  from 
violent  measures  at  home  or  from  the  friendship  of 
disreputable  allies  abroad.  MtoWs^  whatever  were  her 
crimes,  was   the   type  of  hostility  to    Macedonia   and 

^  Pol.  iv.  84.  Oi  n^jv  dXAdk  T»y  vptirfivripctw  ri^ls  hrta^r^cwrr^s  rd 
ir\^0Of  M  Tc  ria  *Amy6pov  k«1  MmKMwauf  cikfrycr/iRt,  ic.t.  A. 

*  Po].  iy.  35.  *AfjM  9h  r^  n^y  ^f^ilf  i'putdaihu  vc^  lifs  KXcayi/Mvf  rcAcv- 
T^s,  cMciS  ApiLiivaM  hr\  r^  /9a0'«\<if  tuilhrr4anu  rd  r<  vAi(#i|  «««  t4  rwy 
i^pww  dpx^ioy. 
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Achaia ;  to  iEtolia  therefore  the  popular  party  at  Sparta,  ohap.  vui. 
the  party  of  the  youngs  the  party  of  E^leomen^s,  clung 
as  to  their  natural  ally.     Our  glimpses  of  the  Spartan  state 
government  at  this  time  set  before  us  the  Ephors  as  the  Spartan 
ruling  magistrates ;  but  they  set  before  us  also  a  Senate  ment™ 
and  a  Popular  Assembly,   which  the  Ephors,  like  the 
ruling  ma^strates  of  other  Greek  states,  were  bound  to 
consult  on  public  affairs.     All  these  were  old  Spartan 
institutions ;    the  Ephors  were  doubtless  revived  when 
Antigonos  restored  to  Sparta  her  ancient  constitution ;  the 
Senate  and  the  Assembly  had  equally  their  place  in  that 
constitution,  but  the  Assembly  at  least  was  now  a  very  diffe- 
rent body  from  what  it  had  been  in  times  past     In  the  old 
state  of  things  it  had  been  lifeless,  and  almost  nominal ; 
but  it  had  been  restored  to  vigour  by  the  reforms  of  Eleo- 
men^s,  and  the  Spartan  Assembly  is  now  spoken  of  in  the 
same  language  as  the  Assemblies  of  democratic  Athens  and 
Achaia.'    The  negociations  were  begun  by  the  Eleomenist  intrigues 
party  in  Sparta^   who,  doubtless    through    some  secret  £Qeo-^ 
agency,  requested  the  iEtolians  to  send  an  Ambassador  °^.^^^^^ 
to  their  city.     The  Ephors  now  in  office,  as  the  historian  u£tolia. 
distinctly  mentions,  were  the  successors  of  those  who  had 
pleaded  their  cause  before  Philip.      They  were  them- 
selves of  the  Macedonian  party,'  but  they  were  kept  in 
awe  by   the   prevalent  tendencies   of  the  citizens    the 
other  way.     The  iEtolian  Government  was  not  likely  to 
refiise  an  invitation  which  came  from  what  was  really  the 
dominant  party  in  Sparta.     Machatas  appeared  as  an  First  and 
^tolian  Ambassador,  and  was  admitted  to  an  audience^' 
with  the  Ephors.    At  the  instigation  doubtless  of  his<>^^*- 
Spartan  confederates,  he  exhorted  the  Ephors  to  restore 
the  H^rakleid  Eangship  as  the  only  lawful  constitution 
of  Sparta,   and  he  demanded  an  audience   before  the 

^  t6  wXriBos,  oi  iroWol,  are  the  terms  used  by  Polybios,  iv.  84. 
*  PoL  a.  8.     Avsap§aro^fA€yoi  rots  8\ots  wpdyfuuriw. 

M  M 


unsuccess- 
mission 
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CHAP.  Till.  Soyereign  Aasembly  of  the  Lacedsemonian  people.  The 
Ephors  feared  to  refuse ;  they  would  consider  about  tiie 
restoration  of  royalty ;  but  in  any  case  the  JBtoUaa 
Ambassador  might  address  the  Spartan  Assembly.  The 
Assembly  was  summoned,  and  Machatas  addressed  it 
He  strongly  called  on  the  people  to  embrace  the  alliaace 
of  ^tolia  ;  he  enlarged  on  the  merits  of  his  own  country- 
men and  on  the  crimes  of  the  Macedonians ;  that  his 
speech  was  impudent,  false,  and  unreasonable  ^  in  the  eyes 
of  Polybios  we  are  in  no  way  surprised  to  learn ;  but 
we  have  neither  the  speech  itself,  nor  the  conmientB  of 
an  iEtolian  or  Eleomenist  historian.  The  debate  began  ; 
Bome  Lacedsemonian  speakers  strongly  advised  their 
countrymen  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  iEtolia.  The 
old,  the  prudent,  spoke — so  we  are  told — of  the  mercy 
of  Antigonos,  and  of  the  old  wrongs  wrought  by  ^tolian 
hands  agamst  Sparta ;'  let  Sparta  remain  as  she  was,  and 
observe  the  terms  of  her  alliance  with  the  Macedonian 
King.  Age  and  prudence  prevailed ;  the  Assembly  resolved 
to  adhere  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  Machatas  de- 
RdYoiu-  parted  unsuccessful  But  presently — ^we  are  reading  the 
Sparto,  accounts  of  enemies — ^the  party  which  had  been  defeated 
219^^^  in  argument  had  recourse  to  violence;  they  murdered 
the  Ephors  and  certain  Senators  of  the  same  party,  dis- 
regarding in  the  act  even  the  sanctity  of  their  yenerated 
temple  of  Athdnl'  They  then  chose  Ephors  of  their 
own  party ;  they  voted  an  alliance  with  iEtoIia ;  and — 
Kleomen^s  being  now  dead — they  determined  on  the 
restoration  of  royalty.     Two  Kings,  according  to  the  old 

^  Pol.  iy.  84.  Xuyax94vros  9^  rod  irKf$ovs  wap^KBt^w  6  Maxoras  va^vidXet 
9td  w\€i4imp  adro^s  alpncrOai  t^p  irp6s  AJtwXoi)^  ovfiftaxiM'y  «2ic^  /ihf  nil 
9pa4r4wt  xarrfyop^v  MaKMvny,  iJ<6y»s  Si  icol  ^9v9£s  iyK9tfud(t»w  toOs 
AlrvXa^s. 

•  See  above,  p.  892. 

'  The  temple  of  Ath6n§  of  the  Brazen  House  (XoXjc^oucot),  femous  in  tiie 
history  of  the  Regent  Pausanias.     See  Thuc.  i.  128,  134. 
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precedent,  were  chosen,  Ag^sipolis  and  Lykourgos.    Ag6-  chap.  vm. 
sipolis  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Agid  Kings,  and^  as  Agesipoiis 
he  was  a  child,  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  ourgos^ 
of  an  uncle  who  bore  the  auspicious  name  of  Eleomen^s.  ^^^ 
The  other  royal  house  was  not  extinct;  but  Eleomends 
had  passed  it  by  when  he  took  his  own  brother  Eukleidas 
for  his  colleague.    The  second  throne  was  therefore  filled 
by  election; — Polybios  says  by  bribery,  and  adds  that 
Lykourgos  was  no  H^rakleid  by  birth^  but  became  one 
by  paying  a  talent  to  each  of  the  new  Ephors.^    On  Second 
]iearing  of  this  revolution,  Machatas  gladly  returned  to  S^^^tes. 
Sparta,  and  exhorted  the  Ephors  and  Kings,  now  the??^^^^ 
allies  of  iEtolia,  at  once  to  declare  war  on  the  Achaians.  ^^tolian 

ftUiftiico 

According  to  our  Achaian  informants,   Lykourgos  first  and  begins 
made  incursions  into  ArgoUs,  took  some  towns  and  failed  IchaS!^ 
before  others,  and  then,  and  not  before,   the  Lacedso- 
monians  publicly  proclaimed  licence  of  reprisals  against 
the  Achaian  League.' 

The  Social  War  now  fairly  began.     On  the  one  side  was  Beginning 
the  whole  Macedonian  Alliance ;  for  Epeiros  joined  with  so(nA 
some  zeal  as  soon  as  the  war  actually  began,  and  Mess6n6  ^^010 
joined  also  as  soon  as  its  course  had  removed  the  bugbear 
of  Phigaleia.    On  the  other  side  was  the  iEtolian  League, 
with  Elis  and  Lacedsemon  as  its  Peloponnesian  allies. 
The  war  lasted  between  two  and  three  years,  and  many  character 
of  its  militaiy  details  are  highly  interesting,  those  espe-  ^^^  ® 
ciaUy  which  illustrate  the  extraordinary  and  precocious 
genius  of  the  young  King  of  Macedonia.    His  quick  and  Virtues 
enterprising  spirit,  his  rapid  marches,  his  winter  cam- tary skill. 
paigns,  no  less  than  his  as  yet  generous  and  conciliatory     ^^^^P- 
demeanour,  all  marked  him  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the 

^  Pol.  iy.  35.    *Of  9oCf  iicdar^  r»p  i<p6p»p  riKaanov  *fip€us\4ovf  diriyowt 

*  lb.  86. 

M  M  2 
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cHAP.YiiL  Great  Alexander,  and  make  us  the  more  deplore  the 
£eJ1  which  followed  upon  such  a  beginning.  The  darh^ 
and  successful  generalship  of  the  young  prince  seems 
to  have  taken  his  contemporaries  by  suipiise,  much  as 
the  disciples  of  German  military  routine  were  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  irregular  yictories  of  the  first  BucHia- 
parte.^  And  this  glory  at  least  was  wholly  his  own; 
Aratos  may  have  prompted  many  of  his  just  and  con- 
ciliatory actions,  but  it  was  certainly  not  in  the  school 
of  Aratos  that  Philip  learned  the  art  of  war.  But  this 
yery  aspect  of  the  Social  War  gives  it  a  less  attractive 
character  in  the  eyes  of  a  historian  of  Federalism  or  c^ 
Greek  freedom  in  any  shape.  We  cannot  dwell  on  it  with 
the  same  interest  as  on  the  parliamentary  strife  between 
Aratos  and  Lydiadas,  or  on  the  diplomatic  and  military 
strife  between  Aratos  and  Eleomen^s.  The  foremost 
figure  of  the  picture  is  no  longer  a  Greek  citizen,  but 

Para-        a  Macedonian  King.     Greece  has  lost  both  her  heroes ; 

portuice^*  b^^  practised  and  wily  diplomatist  surviyes,  but  he  has 

of  Philip,    giij^]^  f^Qm  fjiQ  Pi-esident  of  a  free  people  into  the  Minister 

of  a  foreign  sovereign.  Philip  is  palpably  the  master ;  he 
is  not  as  yet  an  unjust  or  an  ungenerous  master,  but  he 
is  a  master  stilL  He  acts  as  Conunander-in-chief  of 
the  whole  Alliance ;  he  dispatches  orders  to  the  Achaian 
cities,'  which,  five  years  before,  they  would  have  received 
from  none  but  the  General  of  their  own  choice.  The 
General  himself  becomes  little  more  than  his  Vicegerent, 
and  receives  orders  from  him  as  from  his  superior.*  On 
one  occasion  Aratos  himself  the  deliverer  of  Stkydn,  the 
fiither  of  Peloponnesian  freedom,  had  to  stand  as  some- 
thing like  an  accused  criminal  before  the  throne  of  his 
master/    He  was  indeed  honourably  acquitted,  but  that 

>  See  Macaulay's  Essays  (Moore's  Life  of  Byron),  p.  146,  1  vol.  Ed. 
On  Philip's  campaigns  see  Pol.  ir.  67.    Finla/s  Greek  Revolution,  i.  109. 
•  PoL  iv.  67.  V.  17,  102.  (?)  »  lb.  iv.  67.  *  lb.  ir.  85. 
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did  not  in  the  least  diminlBh  the  ignominy  of  being  chap.  tiii. 
tried.  The  influence  of  Aratos  can  hardly  be  said  to 
hare  been  sensibly  weakened ;  but  his  influence  was  now 
exercised  &r  more  in  the  way  of  priyate  counsel  in  the 
closet  of  the  Macedonian  King  than  of  open  parliamentary 
eloquence  in  the  Federal  Congress  at  Aigion.  When  the 
sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  for  a  moment  withdrawn 
from  him,  popular  favour  was  withdrawn  also,  and  the 
President  of  the  League  was  chosen  at  the  bidding  of 
Philip,  no  longer  at  the  bidding  of  Aratos.^  The  true 
hero  of  Achaia  was  absent;  Philopoim^n  was  studying 
his  art,  and  indeed  serving  his  country,  in  the  distant 
field  of  Crete ;  the  state  of  things  in  Peloponnteos, 
between  the  Macedonian  King  and  his  Sikyonian  coun- 
sellor, left  no  room  for  the  true  successor  of  Lydiadas. 

The  war  was  spread  over  the  Presidencies  of  three  Generai- 
Achaian  Generals,  of  the  younger  Aratos,  of  Ep^ratos  of  yoimger 
Dym^,  and  of  Aratos  himself  for  the  fourteenth  time."  ^  a*2i»- 
The  younger  Aratos,  the  son  of  the  deliverer,  was  chosen  218. 
to  succeed  his  father  at  the  Spring  Congress  of  the  year 
219,  just  as  the  war  was  beginning  in  earnest.    Philip  was 
on  his  march  from  Macedonia ;  the  iiEtolians,  under  their 
Greneral  Skopas,  were  continuing  their  depredations  against 
Epeiros  and  Mess^n^,  states  which  as  yet  did  not  venture 
to  stir  in  their  own  defence.'    King  Lykourgos  of  Sparta^ 
in  imitation,  we  are  told,  of  Kleomen6s,^  began  his  part 
by  a  second  seizure  of  the  Megalopolitan  Ath^naion.     The 
Cretan  cities,  at  war  with  one  another,  sent  help  to  their 
several  allies,  and  received  help  in  return,*  but  their  move- 
ments do  not  greatly  affect  the  general  story.     The  year 


1  Pol.  iv.  82. 

'  According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Presidential  years  of  Aratos  to 
be  hereafter  discnssed.  *  lb.  37. 

*  Ibw     AvHovfryos  dwd  r£y  6fiol«tv  fiovK6fi€wos  A^x*^^  K\9o/i4y9i. 

*  lb.  55. 
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was  distingiiiBhed  by  many  brilliant  successes  on  the  part 
of  Philip.  The  young  King  was  everywhere;  from  a 
career  of  victory  in  Epeiros  and  ^tolia  he  retums  to 
drive  a  horde  of  barbarians  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  and 
then  astonishes  all  Greece  by  a  rapid  and  successful  winter 
campaign  in  Peloponn^sos.  The  Achaian  General  was  &r 
from  being  the  compeer  of  the  Macedonian  King.  He 
fully  shared  all  his  father^s  military  defects,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  his  displaying  any  share  of  his  fieither^s 
abilities,  either  military  or  civil  ^  His  n^lect  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  a  remarkable  transaction  which 
I  have  already  spoken  of.'  Of  all  the  territories  of  the 
League,  the  most  exposed  to  iEtolian  incursions  were  the 
western  Cantons  of  the  old  Achaia.  They  were  open  to 
easy  attack  by  sea,  and  by  land  they  were  almost  hemmed 
in  by  hostile  territory,  by  Elis,  by  Psdphis,  now  incor- 
porated with  Elis,'  and  by  the  district  of  Kynaitha, 
which,  if  not  in  actual  uEtolian  possession,^  must  have 
been  at  least  open  to  the  free  passage  of  ^tolian  troops. 
Euripidas,  the  iEtolian  commander  at  Elis,  constantly 
ravaged  the  territories  of  Dym§,  Pharai,  and  Tritaia,  and 
defeated  Mikkos  of  Dymfe,  the  Vice-General  of  the  League,^ 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  force  of  the  three  Cantona  He 
then  occupied  a  fort  called  Teichos,  in  the  territory  of 
Dym@,  near  Cape  Araxos,  and  kept  all  Western  Achaia 


^  Pol.  It.  60.     KaS6\ov   re  reus  hrifioKeus  koI   waai  tm^'  rw  woKifUkv 

*  See  above,  p.  281. 

"  Pol.  iv.  70.  'Erdcctrou  9*  [i|  ITwpHs]  €C4>v£s  rp  rw  'HKelmy  x«P?  M^  £y 
avyifiatyt  vo^lTcl$c<r9ou  adnny.  As  Elis  was  not  a  Federal  state,  but  a  single 
city-commonwealth  with  an  unusually  large  territory,  this  seems  to  imply 
that  Psdphis  had  become  a  municipal  town,  possessing  an  Eleian  franchise 
of  some  sort  or  other.  Whether  it  possessed,  like  the  Attic  towns,  the 
full  franchise  of  the  capital,  or  whether  it  had'merely  a  civUas  sine  suffragio, 
is  not  implied  in  the  word  iroAiTci$e(r0ai.     See  above,  p.  513. 

*  For  the  ^Etolians  had  burned  the  city  the  year  before.  See  above,  p.  51 7. 

*  PoL  iv.  59.     'rwovrp^rrfos  r£p  *Axcu£y, 
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in  dread.    The  three  cities  sent  pressing  messages^  to  the  chap.yhi. 

Federal  General,  asking  for  help.    But  he  was  not  in  any 

position  to  help  them.     Achaian  military  affairs  were,  at 

that  moment^  at  a  very  low  ebb.    We  have  seen  how  much 

the  military  spirit  of  the  national  troops  had  decayed, 

and  the  League  had  just  now  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 

the  services  of  mercenaries.     Large  arrears  of  pay  were 

still  owing  to  those  who  had  served  in  the  war  with  Kleo- 

men^s;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  few  were  disposed 

to  enlist  under  such  bad  paymasters.     Thus  deserted  by 

the  Federal  authorities,  the  three  States  most  in  danger 

set  up  a  sort  of  8onderhund  of  their  own.     They  were  "Sonder- 

among  the  oldest  members  of  the  League.     It  was  the  the  three 

union  of  Dym6  with  Patrai  which  had  been  the  first  step  ^^m  ™ 

towards  its  reconstruction,'  and  all  three  were  among  the 

four  whose  union  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  revived 

Federation.  Perhaps  they  may  have  felt  themselves  specially 

aggrieved,  when  the  Sikydnian  strangers  whom  they  had 

allowed  to  become  their  citizens  and  their  Presidents  either 

could  not  or  would  not  help  them  in  their  need.     They 

did  not  secede ;  they  did  not  proclaim  a  new  Confederar 

tion  or  a  new  President ;  but  they  did  agree  to  refuse  for 


*  PoL  iv.  CO.  T^  ii^¥  vpwTOV  iwtfifiroy  dyy^Kovt  wpds  rdy  ffrpumrydv  rSy 
*Axtu£tff  9i^XovyT€S  tA  yfyoy6ra  ical  MfAMVoi  <r<pUri  /3ai}0ciK,  /Acrd  8^  rwura 
vpc<r/3«vTds  ^(oir^ffTcWoy  ro^s  irtpl  rmv  abrwv  iJ^idtreanat.  A  distinction 
is  here  evidently  drawn  between  the  SrfY^Koi  and  the  irptfffi^vTai,  The 
Ayy^Koi  may  have  been  mere  messengers,  bearing  any  sort  of  hasty  and 
informal  message  ;  the  vp«0'/9cvra/,  one  would  think,  were  regularly  com- 
missioned by  the  State  Governments  of  the  three  cities.  They  remind 
one  of  the  irpco-jScvroi  whom  we  have  seen,  on  one  or  two  occasions  (see 
aboTe,  pp.  448,  466),  commissioned  by  the  State  Qovemments  to  the 
Federal  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  Polybios  uses  the  word  rpco'iScvnf f 
somewhat  loosely ;  in  one  place  (y.  27)  he  applies  it  to  the  persons  who 
carried  a  message  to  King  Philip  from  a  division  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
and  he  calls  the  messengers  sent  by  Flami^nus  to  the  Roman  Senate 
xpda^tf.    xvii.  10.    xviii.  25. 

'  See  above,  p.  245. 
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oHAF.Yin.  the  time  being  all  contributions  to  the  Federal  TreaBRnj.' 
The  money  thus  saved  was  to  be  spent  in  hiring  meroe- 
naries,  horse  and  foot^  for  their  own  defence/  The  historiaii 
grayelj  censures  this  act,'  which  he  looks  on  as  speciallj 
unworthy  of  cities  which  might  claim  the  honour  of  being 
the  founders  of  the  League.  In  such  an  emergency  they 
were,  he  holds,  justified  in  hiring  mercenaries  on  their 
own  account/  but  not  in  refusing  to  pay  their  Federal 
taxes.  Such  a  refusal  was  not  Secession,  but  it  was 
Nullification;  it  was,  as  Polybios  says,  dangerous  as  a 
precedent  for  any  who  might  hereafter  wish  to  secede. 
The  Federal  General,  who  was  unable  to  protect  them, 
was  naturally  equally  unable  to  punish  them.  Their 
separate  union  probably  lasted  no  longer  than  the  imme- 
diate occasion.     At  the  next  election,  a  citizen  of  one  of 


1  Pol.  iv.  60.    See  above,  pp.  14,  300. 

*  If  these  cities  could  hire  mercenaries  when  the  Federal  GoTemment 
could  not,  are  we  to  infer  that  in  Achaia  the  credit  of  particular  States 
stood  higher  than  that  of  the  Union  ? 

'  Pol.  U.S.  TovTo  9h  irpit|arrfi  jhr^p  fjthf  rmv  KtJBt  ts&roi^s  ^tpvefpjkntv 
Mtxofi^r^s  iSoloi'  $9$<m\w<r$aif  irtpl  9^  t»v  icoirwr  rdt^arrla'  irotn$pSs  yitp 
i^^Bov  irol  wpo^dattts  rots  $ov\oii4vois  9ia\.6ttr  r6  f$ros  496KOvr  dpxvyo*^  *a2 
uuBify^ldvts  yryor^Mu.     He  then  draws  out  this  position  at  some  length. 

Schom  (p.  153;  sajs,  "  Polybius  tadelt  zwar  diescn  Schritt,  aber  wie 
kann  man  es  den  Stadten  verdenkon,  dass  sie  nicht  langer  zahlen  woUen, 
da  das  Geld  nicht  zweckmasaig  angewandt  wurde ! "  This  is  rather 
dangerous  ground  to  be  taken  by  tax-payers,  in  any  state,  Federal  or 
othenvise. 

Brandstater  (p.  360)  goes  further  still ;  ''  Der  Qeschichtschreiber  erei- 
fert  sich  gegens  diesen  Entschlnss  der  drei  Stadte  mit  dem  grossten 
Unrechte,  in  dem  er  nur  den  Yortheil  des  Bundes  im  Auge  hat "  What 
else  should  he  have  in  view  f  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Secession  with  a 
Tengeance. 

^  They  would  almost  be  justified  by  the  proyiaion  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution (Art.  i.  §  10.  2)  which  forbids  any  State  to  keep  troops  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  &c.  But  the  same  article  specially  forbids 
any  State  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  any  other  State. 
Neither  American  nor  Achaian  foresight  provided  for  the  porticiilar 
grievance  of  which  these  cities  complained,  namely  that  of  an  incapable 
Executive  presiding  over  a  bankrupt  Treasury. 
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these  very  cities*  was  chosen  President  of  the  Union,  chap.  tui. 
and,  soon  after  that,  the  iEtolians  were  expelled  from 
their  post  by  King  Philip,  and  the  fort  restored  to  the 
Dymaians.'  The  choice  of  a  Pharaian  General,  while  it 
"was  probably  an  act  of  special  concession  to  these  cities, 
shows  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  rebellious  or 
suspicious  members.  The  Western  Sonderbund,  if  it  is 
ever  mentioned  again,  is  mentioned  only  in  one  yery 
obscure  passage,"  and  then  not  in  a  way  which  implies 
that  it  was  looked  tipon  as  a  hostile  or  unconstitutional 
hody, 

Among  the  military  exploits  of  this  year  the  most  inter-  Loss  and 
esting,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  one  in  which  we  find  an  S  A^Sa. 
Achaian  city  really  acting  for  itself,  and  not  begging  for 
Macedonian,  or  even  for  Federal,  help.     The  main  body  of 
the  iEtolians,^  under  three  of  their  chief  leaders,  Dori- 
machos  himself  being  one,  feU  upon  the  Old-Achaian  town 
of  Aigeira,  the  defences  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
strangely  neglected     The  enemy  were  admitted  in  the 
night  by  a  deserter,*^  and,  while  in  the  full  swing  of  mas- 
sacre, they  were  attacked  and  driven  out  by  the  people  of 
Aigeira  themselves.     This  reminds    one    of  Aratos'  old 
exploit  at  Pell^n^,'  only  the  people  of  Aigeira  had  not 
wilfiiUy  allowed  the  enemy  to  occupy  their  city.     Two  of 
the  iEtolian  leaders,  Alexander  and  Archidamos,   were 
killed;  Dorimachos  escaped,  and  his  reputation  among i>ori- 
his  countrymen  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  ^Etolian 
damaged,  for  at  the  next  election  he  succeeded  his  friend  b.c!^  219- 
Skopas  as  General  of  the  iEtolian  League/    Skopas  had  ^^^ 
distinguished  his  year  of  office  by  an  inroad  into  Mace- 

*  Ep^ratos  of  Pharai.     Pol.  iv.  82.  *  lb.  88. 

•  lb.  V.  94.     See  above,  p.  281 . 

^  lb.  iv.  57.     T6  TXii$os  rHv  hJirnKw, 

*  An  ^tolian,  who  bad  deserted  to  the  Achaians,  and  who  now  sought 
to  win  his  pardon  at  home  by  this  double  treason.     Pol.  iv.  57. 

•  See  above,  p.  894.  7  Pol.  iv.  67. 
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donia  and  a  barbarous  devastation  of  the  MaeedoniaB 
sanctuary  of  Dion.^  Dorimachos  began  his  year  by  a  stili 
more  flagrant  breach  of  all  Hellenic  religion,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  venerated  temple  of  Zeus  at  D6ddna.'  Philip's 
brilliant  campaign  in  Peloponn^sos  i&  chiefly  interesting  to 
us,  because,  on  the  surrender  of  the  once  Arkadian,  but 
now  Eleian,  town  of  Psdphis,  he  made  it  over,  with  many 
expressions  of  good  will,'  to  his  Achaian  allies.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  must  suppose  tiiat 
Psophis,  like  other  Achaian  acquisitibns^  was  admitted  as 
a  member  of  the  League,  with  a  vote  in  the  Achaian 
Assembly.  But,  as  in  other  cases  where  strategic  position 
or  doubtful  loyalty  required  the  precaution,  both  the 
citadel  and  the  town  were  secured  by  the  presence  of 
Federal  garrisons.^  Psdphis  was,  as  Philip  took  care  to 
inform  his  friends,  a  valuable  gift.*  An  Achaian  garrison 
there  would  do  something  to  cover  the  exposed  canton  of 
Tritaia,  and  to  hinder  any  more  iEtoUan  visits  to  that  of 
Kynaitha  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Philip  now  made 
over  to  the  League  any  of  the  other  cities  which  he  took 
in  Triphylia  and  the  Meian  territoiy.'  Phigaleia  itself  the 
cause  of  the  war,  soon  after  the  cession  of  Pisophis^  dis- 
satisfied with  the  iEtolian  connexion,  gladly  surrendered 
to  Philip.'  Apparently  he  kept  this  important  position 
in  his  own  hands.   In  short,  between  Corinth,  Orchomenos, 


1  Pol.  ir.  62.  «  lb.  67. 

'  lb.  72.     'AirtkoyiffaTo  9h  icot  riiy  tUptaty  koI  r^r  tHyouuf  4"  ^X^'  'P^ 

*  This  was  done  by  authority  of  such  of  the  'Axa7icoc  tfpx^'^^'  C^ol-  ^s.) 
as  were  present  The  word  would  properly  mean  the  ^iitovpyot,  but  I  do 
not  remember  another  instance  of  their  interfering  in  purely  military 
affairs. 

^  Pol.  U.S.  Ti)r  ix^P^'''V^  oco^  f^^  tixatpUuf  iTtBtUpv*  r^s  v^Aewf  wpds 
rdr  irtarttra  ir6\9fioy^ 

'  The  Triphylian  towns  remained  Macedonian  till  B.o.  208,  perhaps 
tiU  B.C.  198.    See  Liyy,  xxviii.  8.   Cf.  xxxiil  84. 

'  Pol.  iv.  79. 
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and  the  Triphylian  towns^  the  League  'was  pretty  well  chap.  vin. 
hemmed  in  by  outlymg  Macedonian  possessions.     In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  for  which  Philip  can  reasonably  be 
blamed;  but  who  had  caused  the  presence  in  Pelopon- 
nSsos  of  Kings  or  of  Macedonians  at  all  ? 

It  is  also  during  the  presidential  year  of  the  younger  b.c.  219- 
Aratos  that  we  come  across  the  beginnings  of  a  remarkable 
story,  which  forms  the  best  illustration  of  the  unhappy 
policy  of  his  father.    We  have  seen  that  the  alliance 
between  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  the  other  allies  was,  in 
name  at  least,  an  equal  alliance.     The  King  of  Macedonia  Relations 
seems,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  haye  been  accepted  as  philip 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Confederacy,  but,  what"  ^^^^ 
eyer  might  be  his  practical  powers,  whateyer  might  be  the 
final  results  of  so  dangerous  a  partnership,  nothing  had 
yet  been  done  which  formally  yiolated  the  independence  of 
the  League.    The  King  of  Macedonia  might  recommend, 
and  it  might  be  imprudent  to  neglect  his  recommenda- 
tions;  still  the  Achaian  Assembly  really  discussed  and 
yoted  upon  them ;    the  Achaian  General  was  still  the 
independent  chief  of  an  allied  army,  not  merely  the  officer 
in  command  of  a  Macedonian  division.     The  prudence, 
perhaps  the  generosity,  of  Antigonos  had  respected  con- 
stitutional  forms ;  the  lord  of  Corinth  knew  that  his 
friendship  or  enmity  was  of  yital  moment  to  the  League, 
and  that  any  direct  interference  with  its  liberties  would 
not  repay  the  cost  and  the  shame  of  the  undertaking. 
Philip  was  young  ;   the  eyil  that  was  in  him  had  not  yet  j^j^tions 
shown  itself ;  he  had  accepted  Aratos  as  his  chief  coun-  between 
sellor.    The  Sikydnian,  with  all  his  faults,  was  not  a  wilful  and 
traitor ;  he  had  no  pleasure  in  undoing  his  own  glorious  ^™**''- 
work  ;  he  had  no  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  or  the 
interest  of  his  country,  now  that  there  was  no  Kieomenes 
to  awaken  national  and  personal  riyaliy.    He  had  brought 
his  country  into  what  was  practically  a  state  of  bondage, 
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CHAP.  Till,  but  he  at  least  did  what  he  could  to  lessen  the  bittemett 
of  that  bondage.     As  the  adviser  of  the  young  E^ing,  be 
preached  strict  observance  of  justice  and  mercTy  strict 
fidelity  to  treaties^  strict  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
Achaian  League,   and  of  eveiy  other  power,   allied  or 
hostile.     There  were  no  more  Tvrants  whom  it  was  lawful 
to  get  rid  of  at  all  hazards,  and,  when  dealing  with  C<Hn- 
monwealths  or  with  lawful  Kings,  Aratos  was  as  sensible 
as  any  man  of  the  obligations  of  International  Law.   There 
was  nothing  galling  in  all  this  either  to  the  mature  pru- 
dence of  Antigonos  or  to  the  youthful  generosity  of  Philip. 
Diasatu-     But  to  some  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers  such  a  state 
of^^e'^       of  things  was  eminently  unpleasing.     In  their  eyes  the 
Hace-        Macedonians  were  the  natural  masters  of  the  world :  at  all 

donian 

courtien.  events  they  were  the  natural  masters  of  Greece ;  they  had 
not  come  all  this  way  to  spend  their  blood  and  toil  and 
treasure,  merely  as  the  equal  allies  of  a  cluster  of  petty 
republics.  The  Achaian  League  was,  after  all,  little  more 
than  an  association  of  rebels  against  the  Macedonian 
Crown;  the  restoration  of  Corinth  had  only  put  that 
Crown  into  possession  of  a  part  of  its  just  rights ;  no 
satisfaction  had  been  made  for  the  original  insult  and 
injury  of  its  capture,  or  for  all  the  other  sins  of  the  League 
and  its  chief  against  the  dignity  of  Macedon.  It  was 
unworthy  of  the  successor  of  Alexander  to  act  on  terms  of 
equality  with  republican  Greeks ;  if  the  Achaians  wished 
for  Macedonian  help,  let  them  become  Macedonian 
subjects.  They  might  keep  their  constitutional  forms,  if 
they  pleased ;  they  might  amuse  themselves  by  electing 
a  General  and  meeting  in  a  Federal  Assembly.  The 
Thessalians  did  something  of  the  kind ;  they  too  landed 
themselves  a  republic,  and  piqued  themselves  on  their  re- 
publican freedom.*    But  they  were  practically  Macedonian 

'  Pol.  iv.  76.     BovXfftfch  r6  rHv  'Ax^umv  t9pos  ityuyw  *U  wapoMXii^imw 
iidSteuf  rg  0«TraX»i'  ....   0«TTaXo2  yip  Mxavr  fA^v  ncorck  vifwut  voAi- 
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subjects  all  the  same.     The  Achaians  must  be  reduced  to  chap.  vm. 
the  same  leyeL      No  one  had  thought  of  consultmg  a 
Thessalian  Assembly  as  to  any  wrongs  which  Thessaly 
might  haye  suiBfered  from  the  uEtolians,  nor  must  the 
King  of  Macedon  be  any  longer  exposed  to  the  mdignity 
of  consulting  an  Achaian  Assembly  either.     The  Thessa- 
lians  obeyed  the  royal  will  without  dispute  or  examina- 
tioUy  and  the  Achaians  must  learn  to  do  the  like.     Such 
thoughts,  we  may  be  sure,  passed  through  the  mind  of 
many  a  Macedonian  courtier  and  captain,  beside  him  to 
whom  the  historian   directly  attributes  the  scheme  for 
upsetting  the  liberties  of  Achaia.    This  was  Apell^s,  one  of  Plots  of 
the  great  officers  whom  Antigonos  had  left  as  guardians  of  ajdnst 
the  young  King,  and  who  naturally  had  great  influence  ^^^^^ 
with  him.    With  the  view  of  breaking  in.  the  Achaians  to 
slavery,  he  began  to  encourage  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
to  insult  and  defraud  their  Achaian  comrades  in  all  pos- 
sible ways.    Meanwhile  he  himself  constantly  inflicted  cor-  hib  ill- 
poral  pumshment  on  Achaian  soldiers  for  the  slightest  orthe^^"^ 
faults,  and  sent  to  prison  any  one  who  ventured  to  inter-  Achaian 

'  JT  .?  soldiers. 

fere.  The  free  citizens  of  the  Achaian  towns  had  not 
been  used  to  this  kind  of  treatment^  either  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  Qenerals  or  at  those  of  Philip's  predecessor. 
We  hear  of  no  public  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
League  or  of  its  President ;  but  a  party  of  young  Achaians 
laid  their  wrongs  before  the  elder  Aratos,  and  the  elder 
Aratos,  in  his  private  capacity  as  Philip's  adviser,  laid  the 

retfciy  Ksd  iroXi)  Hubpfy^tw  MtucMw^^,  ZU^pov  3*  oi^\v,  dXXii  tov  dfiotvs 
thrturxov  MokMo'i  mil  ray  hroiovif  r6  rposTafrr6/ityoy  rots  fiatriXucoTs.  Cf. 
Thirlwall,  viii.  255.  We  have  seen  already  an  illustration  of  their  position 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  enrolled  in  the  Macedonian  Confederacy  as  an 
independent  power,  but  that  no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  for  the 
consent  of  the  Thessalions  to  any  of  its  acts.  See  above,  pp.  499,  513,  524. 
In  another  place  (rii.  12)  Polybios  speaks  of  Thessaly  almost  as  of  an 
integral  part  of  the  Macedonian  Kingdom  ;  furd  r6  irapakafitTr  n)r  /Sotri- 
\c(<v  rd  Tff  kotSl  BerroXiety  «al  Mcucfioyttuf  Ktd  avWiffiihiv  rd  Kord  rifp  iHlay 
ipX^v  i^tts  ihr9r4raitTOf  K.r.X. 
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CHAP.  Yin.  matter  before  the  Ejng.     Philip's  heart  was  still  soond,  or 
Redress     the  inflaence  of  Aratos  was  still  paramount.    He  strictly 

byAratos  Ordered  Apell6s  to  abstain  from  his  injurious  conduct 

«>  

Phnip.  towards  the  allies ;  he  was  to  give  no  orders  to  the  Acfaaian 
troops,  and  to  inflict  no  punishment  upon  them,  without 
the  consent  of  their  own  GeneraL  It  is  as  yet  a  just 
master  who  i&  speaking,  but  it  is  a  master  all  the  sajne. 

Fresh  Apell^  now  saw  that  his  course  of  action  must  be 

of^^U^s  <^1^&%^  Nothing  could  be  done  to  effect  his  eril 
a^iiist  purpose  as  long  as  Aratos  retained  any  measure  of 
influence  with  the  Eang.  He  therefore  made  it  his 
business  to  do  all  he  could  to  undermine  him  in  the  good 
opinion  both  of  Philip  and  of  his  own  countiymen.  He 
impressed  on  Philip's  mind  that,  while  he  listened  to 
Aratos,  he  could  be  nothing  more  than  the  limited  chief 
of  a  free  Confederacy  ;  he  must  treat  the  Achaians  strictly 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  But  if  he  listened 
to  him,  he  might  soon  become  absolute  lord  of  Pelopon- 
n^sos.  A  more  honourable  tribute  to  Aratos  could  hardly 
be  paid;  the  old  deliyerer  is  again  appearing,  though 
on  a  humbler  and  feebler  scale,  as  the  champion  of 
Grecian  freedom.  Ai>ell6s  also  made  common  cause  with 
the  political  opponents  of  Aratos — ^for  such  there  were — ^in 
every  city  of  the  League.  He  diligently  sought  them  oat^ 
he  admitted  them  to  his  own  friendship,  and  presented 
them  to  the  King.'    He  prevailed  on  Philip  so  four  as  to 

^  Pol.  iv.  82.     'ElcTft^MK  roi>s  dvTnro\n'9vofi4vovs  rois  ir€pi  rbv  "kparatf^ 
rirts  tlalpy  iK^urrwt  ix  r&p  v6K§m¥  hrt^nr^ffwo^  kcSl  Xofifidimr  ^Is  rds  x^^P"* 

^<A^inr^,  irposcirid€iici^»'  ttih^  irap*  tKurrop  tis  Icb'  /Uv  *Apdr«»  wp9s4j^, 
Xp^irertu  rois  'Ax^uois  jcar^  Tiir  fyypawror  trvfiftaxleaf,  ^  8*  a;dr^  rfiB^rm, 
Kctt  roio^ovs  irposKafifidinf  plkovSf  xp^^^^^  rain  TlcX&ronniiirloit  mvrdt  Ti)r 
tuirov  fio^XtfO'ip.  Were  these  opponents  of  Aratos — if  iyayria  orJats,  as 
Plutarch  (Ar.  48)  calls  them — ^remnants  of  the  oligarchic  or  tynumical 
faction  which  appeared  at  Sikydn  and  elsewhere  during  the  Eleomenic 
War? 
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induce  him  to  appear  at  the  Spring  Meetii^  of   the  chap.  yih. 
Federal  Congress  at  Aigion,  and  to  give  his  countenance  Philip's 
to  the  party  opposed  to  Aratos.    This  was  not  Philip's  ferences 
first  appearance  before  an  Achaian  Assembly ;  but  hitherto  Xdiaian 
he  had  only  appeared,  as  personal  sovereign  of  Macedonia,  gectiou, 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  with  the  many-  b.c.  21 8. 
headed  sovereign  of  Achaia.     To  this  there  could  be  no 
more  objection  than  to  the  appearance  of  a  Macedonian 
Ambassador  for  the  same  purpose ;  it  was  a  sign  both  of 
earnestness  and  of  ability  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  probably  gratified  at  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  their  royal  ally  face  to  face. 
But  it  was  another  matter  when  the  King  of  Macedonia 
appeared  at  the  Meeting  which  was  held  for  the  purely 
domestic  purpose  of  electing  the  Federal  Magistrates. 
This  seems  to  have  been  felt ;  and  a  rather  lame  excuse 
was  made  about  the  King  being  on  his  road  through . 
Aigion  on  his  way  to  a  campaign  in  Elis.^    Apell^s  him- 
self was  less  scrupulous ;  he  busied  himself  about  the 
election'  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  native  partisan.    For  some 
reason  which  is  not  mentioned,  the  elder  Aratos  did  not 
appear  this  time,  according  to  custom,  as  a  candidate  to 
succeed  his  son.    His  interest  was  given  to  Timoxenos/ 
who  had  already  twice  held  the  seal  of  the  League.    He 
was  an  old  partisan,  and  he  had  by  this  time  apparently 
forgiven  whatever  wrong  Aratos  had  done  him  two  years 
before.    When  the  Congress  came  to  vote,  Timoxenos  was 


^  Pol.  iy.  82.  TltlBet  ^t\tintov  vapaytrMeu  irp6s  rcU  rSr  *Axcu£v  <ipx^~ 
p€irtas  elf  A(yu>y  ds  cir  r^y  'HAcfcv  ifut  xoio^fuyoy  n^y  roptiotv, 

*  lb.  Tltpl  ruy  dpxcup€<rt£y  €^s  i<nro^a(f.     Cf.  Plat.  Ar.  48. 

'  lb.  Tifi6^€yoy  .  .  r^y  ihrd  rcSy  vtpl  r6y  ''Jfipvrov  €lsay6fi€yoy.  See 
Schom's  note,  p.  157.  He  remarks  that  this  illustrates  the  forgiving 
temper  of  Aratos  spoken  of  by  Plntarch  (ix^p^^  ^dyveSfuty  kolL  trp^s — 
^X^pAs  ip<p  kcSl  ^tXias  d§\  r^  koiv^  avfi4>4poyri  XJP^f*^^^^'  ^«  l^)i  looking 
on  Timoxenos  as  an  opponent  of  Aratos,  because  of  their  dispute  in 
B.  c.  220.     But  surely  this  is  making  too  much  of  a  mere  passing  quarrel. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  unsuccessfuly  there  being  a  small  majority^  in  &Toar  of 
General.    Ep^ratos  of  Pharai.    This  is  attributed  by  Polybios  wholly 
Epiratos.    to  the  intrigues  of  Apell^s,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
B.a  218-    ^^^^  Epiratos  was  a  citizen  of  one  of  those  Cantons  which 
the  neglect  of  the  younger  Aratos  had  driyen  to  the  un- 
constitutional foundation  of  the  Sonderbund.'    There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  wish  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  three  western  cities  had  something  to  do  with  the 
choice  made  by  the  Assembly  on  this  occasion.     Hiese 
two  yiews  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  each  otiier. 
ApeU^s,  in  influencing  Achaian  politicians,  must  hare  ap- 
Connezion  pealed  to  some  Achaian  political  feeling.    He  could  hardly 
^oice       ^^^^  practised  bribeiy  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  as  to  secure 
'vents^^    by  that  means*  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  majority  of  the 
the  pre-     cities.     If  he  had  some  hired  partisans,  neither  he  nor 

cedinir 

year.  they  could  well  attack  Aratos  avowedly  because  he  was 
the  friend  of  Achaian  freedom.  But  the  neglect  of  the 
Western  Cantons  by  the  outgoing  General  would  form  an 
admirable  cry  for  a  dissatisfied  pariy.  A  certain  amount 
of  genuine  and  reasonable  discontent  would  doubtless 
exist,  which  Apell^s  and  his  creatures  would  turn  to  their 
own  purposes.  We  can  thus  see  also  why  Aratos  did  not 
stand  himself,  but  put  forward  Timoxenos  as  his  candidate. 
The  administration  of  the  two  Aratos',  father  and  son,  had, 
for  two  Buccessiye  years,  brought  nothing  but  disgrace  on 
B.C.  221-  the  League.  But  the  Generalship  of  Timoxenos,  three 
^^'  years  earlier,  had  witnessed  some  little  success  in  the  form 

of  the  recoyeiy  of  Klarion,"  and  he  had  appeared  as  an 
advocate  of  prudence  during  Aratos'  momentary  fit  of  rash- 
ness.^ Altogether  we  can  understand  that  Timoxeuos  was, 
just  now,  a  better  card  for  his  party  to  play  than  Aratos 
himself     It  was  probably  on  the  question  of  relief  to  the 


*  PoL  iv.  82.     Md\is  fA^r  ^vwr*f  icartKpdrn^t  V  oZv  BftMs, 

«  See  above,  p.  685.  »  P.  608.  *  P.  610. 
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western  cities  that  the  diyision  ostensibly  turned,  and  we  chat.  tiii. 
may  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  ignorant 
of  the  intrigues  of  Apell^,  honestly  meant  the  election  of 
Ep^ratos  to  be  a  deserved  vote  of  censure  on  those  who 
had  neglected  thenu    It  falls  in  with  this  view  that,  Philip 
immediately  after  the  election,  Philip  marched  to  recover  Xeichos. 
the  fort  of  Teichos  in  the  Dymaian  territory/    It  was 
small,    but  strongly  fortified;^   but  its  defenders  were 
Meians  and  not.iEtolians.     They  at  once  surrendered  to 
the  King,  who  gave  over  the  fortress  to  its  lawful  owners, 
and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  Mis. 
The  cause  which  had  led  to  the  discontent  of  the  Western 
Cantons  was  now  effectually  removed 

Apell^s  was  naturally  elated  at  his  success.    He  had,  Further 
as  he  thought,  effectually  poisoned  the  royal  mind,  and  Apeli^^ " 
he  had  seen  an  Achaian  President  chosen  at  his  own 
nomination."    He  now  made  another  attack  on  whatever 
influence  Aratos  may  still  have  retained  over  the  mind  of 
PhiUp.     He  now  charged  him  with  treason  to  the  Grand 
Alliance.     Philip  had,  among  other  Eleian  prisoners,  cap- 
tured Amphidamos^  the  General  of  the  Eleian  common- Affair  of 
wealth^    He  dismissed  him  without  ransom,  and  employed  damos! 
him  as  a  messenger  to  invite  his  countrymen  to  exchange 
the  iEtolian  for  the  Macedonian  alliance^  promising  in 
such  case  to  respect  their   liberties  and  constitution.^ 

^  See  above,  p.  684. 

*  PoL  iv.  83.     Xmplop  o^  idy*  ii\v  •H^^aKto'fiipor  9^  Zia^tp6irrws, 

'  lb.  84.  AoK£y  •iiwKivM  n  ri|f  irpo$4<r^9»s  r6  8i*  aurou  KoB^ffri^rBtu 
r^y  TcJr  *Ax<Miy  ffTfwniy^y, 

*  lb.  'O  T»y  *HK9lvy  ffrpaerirt^i.  This  need  not  necessarily  imply 
tbat  this  General  was  the  cbief  magistrate  of  Elis,  and  in  earlier  times 
the  Eleian  magistrates  bore  other  titles.  See  Tittmann,  p.  366.  Still 
it  is  not  nnHkely  that  the  JEleians,  though  their  constitution  wa£  not 
Federal,  may  now  haye  so  far  imttated  the  practice  of  other  Greek  states 
ss  to  plaee  a  single  General  at  the  head  of  their  commonwealth. 

*  lb.  kdro^s  i\€v64p9»$f  d^poiipifrovs,  d^opoXoyi^ovs,  XP^I^^^^^^  '''^^ 
tBiois  W0\ir€6fm(n,  8iaTifpi(<rfi.  The  words  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  decree  of  the  Allies  (c.  26)  for  liberating  the  cities  in  sub- 
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Apellte 
accuses 
Antosof 
treason. 


CHAP.  yni.  These  offers  were  rejected  at  Elis^  but  the  transaction 
seems  to  hare  awakened  some  suspicions  against  Ampht- 
damos  in  the  minds  of  his  countiymen,  for,  shortly  after- 
wards, while  Philip  was  ravaging  the  Eleian  territory,  they 
determined  to  arrest  him  and  send  him  prisoner  to  JStolia. 
Meanwhile  Apell^  accused  Aratos  to  the  King  as  the 
cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  Eleians  to  treat    He  had,  so 
his  accuser  said,  dealt  privately  with  Amphidamos^  and 
exhorted  him  to  use  his  influence  on  the  anti-Macedonian 
side,  because  it  was  against  the  common  interest  of  Pelo* 
ponn^sos  for  Philip  to  become  master  of  Elis.^    This  last 
was  certainly,  in  itself,  a  proposition  too  clear  to  be  dis- 
puted by  any  patriotic  Peloponnesian,  and  it  was  quite 
reason  enough  for  keeping  Philip  out  of  Greece  altogether. 
Still  such  arguments  would  not,  in  the  actual  position  of 
Aratos,  have  justified  him  in  underhand  dealings  contrary 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  Confederacy.     On  this 
charge,  Aratos,  the  deliverer  of  Peloponn^sos,  the  man 
who  had  been  thirteen  times  President  of  the  Achaian 
League,  had  to  stand  something  like  a  trial  before  the 
Macedonian  King.'    He  and  his  country  could  not  have 
been  subjected  to  greater  indignities,  if  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  submit  to  the  Federal  headship  of 
Kleomenfts.     Apellte   brought  his  accusation;   he  even 
ventured  to  add  that  the  King,  having  met  with  such 
ingratitude  at  the  hands  of  Aratos,  would  explain  matters 
to  the  Achaian  Assembly,  and  then  retire  fix>m  the  struggle 
to  his  own  kingdom.     All  that  Aratos  could  do  at  the 


jection  to  jEtolia.    They  were  probftbly  a  common  fonnnlB  for  anch 

occasiona. 
1  PoL  iv.  84.     A^iy  Sri  Kcn^  M4pa  rpiwow  ffvfu^4p9i  tow  n^Kofrmnnfrims 

rh  y4p€aBm  ♦Uimror  *H\fi«K  ic^ptop. 

•  lb.  85.  T6  fj^  vip  wpwToy  ♦(Xiwroi  9e|d(ficyof  ro^f  xSyws  icaA.cu' 
MXfvt  ro^s  Vfpi  rbv^'Pipvrov  kqSL  \iyti9 iptun-Uv iiC€Cpmw  roOro  r6p  'AvcXAff. 
The  ol  ir«pl  seem  to  include  both  father  and  aon,  for  directly  after  4  vpt^^ 
$6T9pos  "Afwros  apeaka. 
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tnoment  was  to  ask  Philip  not  to  condemn  him  on  the  chap.  yiii. 
mere  assertion  of  Apell^s,  but  to  search  into  the  truth 
by  eveiy  possible  means  before  he  laid  any  such  charge 
before  the  Assembly.      Philip  had  justice  and  candour 
enough  to  suspend  his  judgement ;  Apell^  could  bring 
forward  no  eyidence  to  support  his  charge,  while  Aratos 
was  soon  able  to  bring  forward  a  most  convincing  witness 
to  his  innocence.    This  was  no  other  than  Amphidamos 
himself,   who,  at  this  opportune  moment,   took    refuge 
with  Philip  at  DymS.    The  King  now  fully  restored  Aratos  Aratos 
to  his  favour  and  confidence,   and  began  to  look  with  phiup's  ^ 
equal  displeasure  on  ApellSs.     It  was  about  the  same^^^^^' 
time  that  the  Achaians  gave  the  King  a  signal  proof  of 
the  influence  which  their  old  chief  still  retained  over  their 
minds.     Unless  Apelles  wished,  as  he  probably  did,  merely 
to  weaken  the  League  by  giving  it  an  incompetent  head, 
the  election  of  Epdratos  had  proved  a  mistake.    The 
Pharaian  President  was  a  man  of  no  skill  or  daring  in 
the  field,  and  of  no  weight  in  the  Assembly.^    A  special  influence 
Meeting  had  been  called  by  the  Achaian  Government  ^y  Aratos 
at  Philip's  request,'  in  which  the  King  appeared  and  asked  ^^.^j^ 
for  supplies.    The  wishes  of  Ep^ratos  had  no  influence.  Assembly, 
and  Aratos  and  his  party,  if  they  did  not  openly  oppose, 
did  not  at  all  support  Philip's  request. '    In  such  a  state 
of  things  no  supplies  were  granted.     Philip  now  perceived 
the  importance  of  the  friendship  of  Aratos.    The  Assembly 

1  PoL  y.  1.  T6¥  S*  *'Riripcerov  dirpaKror  6trra  rp  <^6<r€i  koI  KorayivuarKS' 
fi€wov  ihr6  vi»rt»y.  We  must  allow  a  little  for  Polybios'  admiration  of 
Aratos. 

'  The  expression  of  Polybios  (u.8.)  is  a  strong  one  ;  6  9h  fiaaiKt^s 
^tXMtiros,  ivBrfis  dtr  irlrov  Kid  j^niftdrwy  mIs  rcb  tvydfitis,  avtf^yt  rods 
*Ax*uoCs  8uk  ruy  dpx^tfrtfp  tts  ittK\fi<rtw,  This  last  phrase  is  the  formula 
used  elsewhere  (see  aboye,  p.  275)  to  express  the  calling  of  an  Assembly 
by  the  Federal  General. 

*  PoL  U.8.  'OpMr  roiis  ikkv  ircp)  rbv  "Apttror  iO^XoKOKoGyras  9i<l  r^v  rep) 
tJLs  dtpx^up^oi^  y€y€irnfi4yriv  c2r  adroHs  rtty  V€p\  r6y  *AvtK\ijy  KCucowpoy 
ft4><r6yiiy. 
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OHAP.  Till,  had  been  held  at  Aigi(»i,  the  usual  place  of  meetiiig ;  the 
Sjng  persuaded  the  Achaian  Govenimeut  to  adjourn  it  to 
Sikydn.^  This  was  in  itself  a  compliment  to  Aratos^  and 
in  the  interval  he  fiilly  confessed  his  errors  both  to  the 
fiither  and  the  son.'  He  threw  the  whole  blame  upon 
Apellds^  and  begged  them  to  be  his  firiends  as  of  cild 
Such  an  appeal  was  irresistibie.  In  the  adjourned  Godt 
gress  at  Sikyon  the  influence  of  Aratos  was  used  on  behalf 
of  Philip,  and  a  liberal  money-bill  was  the  result.' 
Ttmsob  of  Apellte  now  took  to  schemes  which,  in  a  Maoedoniaii 
aa^Mt  officer,  were  even  more  guilty  than  any  of  his  former  ewH 
^^^^^  deeds.  He  now  entered  on  plans  of  direct  treason  against 
his  own  soyereiga  He  had  already  alienated  the  King's 
mind  fix>m  Alexander  and  Taurion,  two  of  his  best  officeis, 
and  both  of  them  among  the  guardians  named  by  An- 
tigonos.  He  now,  in  concert  with  the  other  two,  Le(mtios 
and  Megaleas^  devised  a  plot  by  which  all  Philip's  enter- 
prises might  be  thwarted,  tUl  he  should  at  last  be  sufficiently 
humbled  to  put  himself  wholly  under  their  guidanceL 
CunpaigQ  The  details  of  this  vile  scheme,  and  the  general  details  o{ 
the  campaign,  belong  rather  to  Macedonian  than  to 
Federal  history.    Philip  and  the  Achaians  fitted  out  a 


1  PoL  T.  1.  *A$poi^4irrof  rod  wK^lhvs  <if  Aiyuuf  icm-iL  rods  wA/amn .  .  . 
wjtlirat  roi)s  dpx^'^^*^  firrwymytuf  riir  itucKtiiriajf  €ls 'Zuamtrtu 

*  lb.  liafia^r  r6v  re  irp€irfi&TtpOP  nai  r6v  pttirtfow  "Kparw  ^U  rcb 
X<«(Mt<  The  relations  between  Philip  and  the  younger  Aiatos  g^res  us 
one  of  those  strange  glimpses  of  Grecian  manners  which  we  come  across 
ever  and  anon.  'Ed^xci  3*  6  ptdt^tCKos  ip^  roO  ^lAiinrov.  (Pint  Ar.  50.) 
Compare  the  relations  of  Kleomen^  with  Xenards  (KL  8)  and  with 
Panteus.     (c.  S7.) 

*  Fifty  talents  down,  as  three  months*  pay  for  his  anny,  seventeen 
talents  a  month  as  long  as  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Peloponn^sos,  and  corn 
in  abundance  {irirw  ftvfudMus,  Pol.  t.  1). 

If  the  Federal  Government,  a  year  before,  could  not  pay  its  mercenanea 
(see  above,  p.  635)  where  did  it  find  the  materials  for  such  a  subsidy  now  t 
But  the  passage  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  full  power  of  taxation 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Congress.  It  is  a  pi^  that  we 
are  not  told  how  the  money  was  to  be  raised.     See  above,  p.  309. 
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fleet,  and  attacked  Kephalldnia,  which  had  long  acted  as  ohap.  yiii. 
the  iEtolian  nayal  station.  An  all  but  successful  assault 
on  Palai,  one  of  the  towns  in  that  island,  was  hindered  by 
the  arts  of  the  traitors.  Philip  was  as  ubiquitous  as 
usual ;  he  inyaded  Lakonia ;  he  invaded  iEtolia,  and 
avenged  the  destruction  of  Dion  by  the  destruction  of 
Thermon.^  By  rare  prudence  and  forbearance  he  gradually  ^^P 
discovered,  crushed,  and  punished  the  hateful  plot  of  the  plot 
which  he  had  been  the  yictim.  Throughout^  Aratos  acted 
as  his  wisest  counsellor,  and  was  therefore  made  the  con- 
stant object  of  insult^  sometimes  growing  into  personal 
violence/  at  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  trace,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  several  notices  of 
the  substantial,  though  perhaps  rather  unruly,  freedom 
which  the  Macedonians  still  enjoyed  under  their  Ejngs. 
Polybios  carefully  points  out  the  almost  equal  terms  on 
which  the  Macedonian  army,  not  of  assumption  but  of 
ancient  right,  addressed  their  sovereign/  and  we  find 
one  of  the  culprits,  just  as  in  the  days  of  Alexander, 
tried  and  condemned  by  the  military  Assembly  of  the 
Macedonians.^ 


1  Polybios  (v.  9-12)  censures  this  act  at  great  length,  and  doubtless 
with  good  reason.  Yet  it  is  not  fifty  years  since  British  troops  destroyed 
the  public  buildings  of  Washington,  and  much  more  lately  we  have  heard 
the  savage  yells  of  English  newspapers  crying  for  the  destruction  of  Delhi 
and  Pekin. 

'  PoL  r.  15.  Pint.  Ar.  48.  Brandstater's  comment  (p.  874)  is  curious, 
**  Aratus  wurde  von  der  anti-achaischen  Partei  fast  gesteinigt  und  nur 
duTch  des  Konigs  specielle  TheUnahme  gerettet ;  iiber  die  Beweggriiude 
sind  yerschiedene  Yermuthungen  mbglich." 

*  PoL  y.  27.  Elxoy  ydp  lici  n)y  roioAniw  l^rryoplay  McuccSdrci  vpds  roCs 
0aa'iKti9.     See  aboye,  p.  20. 

^  lb.  29.  TlroKtfuuw  KpUna  iy  rois  McuccS^ifiy  dWnrrfir*.  Cf.  Diod. 
xviL  79,  80.     Arrian,  iu.  26.  2.  iv.  14.  8. 

I  haye  cut  short  these  details,  as  not  bearing  immediately  upon  Federal 
history.  The  narrative  is  given  at  length  by  Polybios,  and  the  English 
reader  will,  as  usual,  find  the  best  of  substitutes  in  the  History  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (viii.  268-68). 
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oHAP.Yiii.     It  is  more  important  for  our  subject  to  trace  one  or  two 

points  connected  with  the  domestic  histoiy  of  the  League. 

Weak       The  Pharaian  General  did  not  secure  the  safety  even  of 

admixuB-  * 

trationof  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  cantons.  His  utter  in- 
B.a2i8^  capacity,  and  the  general  lack  of  discipline  which  prevailed 
2^^-  during  his  year,  are  strongly  set  forth  by  Polybios.*  Doubt- 

less we  here  read  the  character  of  Ep^ratos  as  given  by 
his  political  opponents,  but,  though  there  may  be  some 
exaggeration,  there    must  be  some  groundwork  for  the 
picture.    The  iEtolians  in  Elis  continued  and  increased 
their  devastations  in  the  western  districts^  and  the  cities 
in  that  quarter  paid  their  contributions  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  difficulty  and  reluctance."    The  expression 
however  shows  that  they  were  paid,  so  that  ike  most 
objectionable  resolve  of  the  Sonderbund  of  the  year  before 
Aratos       must  have   been  rescinded.     At  the  next   election  the 
B.C.  217-    elder  Aratos  was  chosen  General,' — ^we  now  hear  nothing 
^^^'  of  Macedonian  influence    either  way — ^and  then  things 

began  to  brighten  a  little.     Incapable  as  Aratos  was  in 
the  open  field,  his   genius  was  admirably  adapted  for 
winning  back  men's  minds,  and  he  seems  easily  to  have 
Decroes     allayed   all   discontents.      He  summoned  an  Assembly/ 
Achaian     ^^^  procured  a  series  of  decrees  for  the  more  vigorous 
R^*^m  ^'  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  levied, 
both  of  citizens   and  mercenaries,    was   fixed,   and    the 
number  and  nature  of  the  contingents  from  at  least  two  of 
the  cities,  namely  Megalopolis  and  Argos,  were  made  the 

*  PoL  V.  80.  Tov  8*  *Evi^pdrov  rod  arpwniyov  rSr  *Ax<u£p  jcorare^^nr- 
fidrov  fihy  ihr6  rUr  voMrucvy  Ptea^icK^r  KOTfyrtHrfidyov  Hk  r^k^ms  vwA  tmt 

o^hr  irp6s  n^r  rijs  x^P^  fio^Stuof.  Cf.  c.  91.  Had  Aratos  or  Timozenos 
any  hand  in  making  it  so  I 

'lb.  A/  fily  r6\tts  ttaKcmaBwiraC  KcH  fiij  rvyxJofowrui  fioifBttas  Sufx^H*' 
wposifyoy  rcb  §ls^opds,  Patrai  is  now  mentioned  as  well  as  DymS  and 
Pharai.   Cf.  c.  01,  where  the  same  seems  to  be  said  of  the  cities  generally. 

>  lb.  80.  91. 

*  lb.  91.     napaxaActras  roi^s  *Axatoi)s,  Koi  Kafic^if  9^fta  VfpA  roirw. 
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subject  of  a  special  decree/    No  reason  is  given  for  the  ohap.tih. 
special  mention  of  these  particular  States,  but  we  know 
that  the  troops  of  Megalopolis  were  in  every  way  more 
efficient  than  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  Union.' 
But   these  decrees   illustrate  the   thoroughly   sovereign  Full 
power  of  the  Federal  Congress  in  all  matters  of  national  sove- 
concem.    At  the  same  time  another  decree,  passed  ap-  ^^^^ed 
parently  in  the  same  Assembly,  shows  no  less  clearly  how  with  rtrict 
careful  the  Federal  power  was  to  abstain  from  any  undue  state 
interference  with   the    State    Grovemments    in    matters  "*^ 
properly  coming  within  their  own  sphere.    It  was  now 
that,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,'  Aratos 
went  as  mediator  to  Megalopolis.     Violent  local  disputes  ^"iV^! 
had  arisen ;  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  laws  which  had  at  Mega- 
been  enacted  by  Piytanis ;  there  was  a  still  more  dan-  °^  ^ 
gerous  dispute  betvreen  the  rich  and  the  poor,  arising  out 
of  the  restoration  of  the  city  after  its  destruction  by 
Kleomen^s.     Aratos  was  sent,  by  decree  of  the  Federal 
Assembly,  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms  of  agreement.   He 
then  returned  to  hold  another  Assembly ;  the  iBtolians,  as 
before,^  watched  this  opportunity  for  an  inroad,  but  this 
time  Aratos  was  beforehand  with  them.   He  had  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  exposed  districts  to  Lykos  of  Pharai,'  with 
a  strong  body  of  mercenaries,  at  whose  head  Lykos  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  invaders.   He  afterwards^  when 
the  ^tolians  had  left  Elis,  retaliated  the  invasion  by 


1  See  above,  p.  810.  *  Pol.  iv.  69.    See  Brandstater,  865. 

s  Pol.  V.  93.     See  above,  p.  256. 

*  lb.  94.  E^ptvtZea  .  .  rtifrfo'ta  n^r  rmy  *Kxtumv  if4n9w.  See  above, 
p.  509. 

'  PolybioB  (v.  94)  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  seleetion,  8id  t6  tovtov 
^o^Tpdmrfov  ttwoL  r6TM  riis  <rurreXc(ar  T^f  warpucils.  These  words  are 
not  very  clear,  and  their  meaning  has  been  disputed  (see  above,  p.  247), 
but  one  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion  that  they  have  something  to  do 
with  the  late  Sonderbtind.    See  above,  p.  587. 
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cjHAP.viiL  ravaging  the  Eleian  territory  in  company  with  D^moddcoe 
the  Federal  Master  of  the  Horse/  at  the  bead  of  the 
meroenarieS)  together  with  tiie  oititen  force  of  Dym^, 
Pharai^  and  PatauL  Meanwhile  I%ilip  was  dealii^  tea 
severer  blows  at  the  iEtolian  power  in  Northern  Greece. 

Philip's     One  great  success  was  the  capture  of  tbe  Phthiotic  Thebes ; 

N^Sbern    ^^^  ^^  ^  painful  to  read  that^  instead  of  liberating  the 

GrMce.  eity  according  to  tiiie  agreement  entered  into  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war/  he  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaTes, 
planted  a  Macedonian  colony  in  the  town,  and  chaoged 
its  name  to  Philippopolis*  This  was  perhaps  the  first 
downward  step  in  a  career  which  had  hiUierto  promised 
so  brightly. 

Metliation  The  Social  War  was  brought  rather  suddenly  to  an  end 
aad^'^  during  this  official  year  of  Arato&  Before  the  year  of 
Rhodes,     Ep§ratos  had  ended.  Ambassadors  from  Chios  and  Rhodes 

B.C.  218-7. 

appeared  before  Philip  at  Corinth,  offering  their  mediation 
towards  a  peace.'  Those  islands  were  now  independent 
and  important  states.  Rhodes  especially  was  goyemed 
by  a  prudent  and  moderate  aristocracy,  whose  career  is 
among  the  most  honourable  things  in  later  Grecian  his- 
tory, and  which  preserved  the  independence  of  the  island 
after  that  of  continental  Greece  was  lost.  Pan-hellenic  pa- 
triotism united  with  the  natural  interests  of  commercial 
republics^  to  prompt  both  Chians  and  Rhodians  to  desire 
the  restoration  of  peace.  Philip,  in  the  full  tide  of  success, 
had  no  real  wish  for  peace ;  but  he  could  not  decently  refuse 
the  proffered  mediation.     He  professed  his  willingness  to 

*  Pol.  T.  95.     T^  Ttfp  *Ax<oum¥  brwdpxt^' 

•  The  words  used  by  Polybios  (v.  99,  100)  certainly  seemed  to  imply 
tlist  the  people  of  Phthidtic  Thebes  were  entitled  to  its  benefits ;  icare- 
xivrmw  vMjiv  rmv  hhrmXmv — wupi^offaif  ol  ^rifituoi  r^y  'w6\iw.  These  ex- 
pressions certainly  sound  like  the  presence  of  an  ^tolian  garrison  in  an 
unwilling  city. 

»  Pol.  V.  24.  -•  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  265. 
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treaty  and  bade  the  envoys  go  to  JBtolia  and  offer  their  chap.  yui. 
mediation  there.  They  returned  with  an  iEtoIian  proposal 
for  a  thirty  days*  truce,  and  for  a  meeting  at  Rhion  to 
discuss  the  terms  of  peace.  Philip  accepted  the  truce,  and 
wrote  to  the  several  members  of  his  Alliance  to  send 
deputies  to  a  Conference.^  The  iEtolians  were  perplexed  ; 
the  whole  war  had  taken  a  turn  quite  different  from  any- 
thing that  they  had  expected;  they  had  looked  upon  Philip 
as  a  mere  boy,'  over  whom  victory  would  be  easy ;  they 
had  found  in  him  a  great  King  and  a  successful  generaL 
But  he  was  just  now  tampered  by  the  conspiracy  of  his 
great  officers,  out  of  which  they  hoped  that  something 
might  turn  to  their  advantage.  The  result  of  their  doubts  Failure  of 
and  procrastination  was  that,  when  the  appointed  day  po^^on- 
came,  no  iEtolian  representative  appeared  at  Rhion.  This  Terence. 
exactly  suited  Philip;  he  could  now  continue  the  war, 
without  incurring  the  odium  of  refusing  offers  of  peace." 
He  had  done  his  part,  and  the  impediment  came  from  the 
other  side.  Envoys  had  already  arrived  from  some  at 
least  of  his  allies,  but,  instead  of  discussing  terms  of 
peace,  they  received  an  exhortation  to  vigour  in  the  war 
from  the  lips  of  their  royal  commander-in-chief.^ 

'  Pol.  y.  28.  ToZr  avfifidxois  ^poi^e  ^icuraifwy  w4fAirtiy  tis  Tldrpas  toi)s 
ffw^^p^vffovras  KoL  0ov\€va'OfA4vovs  i/xip  Trjs  irp6s  rods  AitmXoOs  SiaXStrtus. 

s  lb.  29.  *EXirf<reun'Cf  y^p  ds  irou9fy  vipri^  XP^^^"^^^  "^^  ^iXdnry 
9td  re  T^r  ifAuJoy  iced  rijy  dirttpiayf  r6v  fiky  ^iknrror  tZpov  r4\tioy  dy9pa 
«ra2  Kord  reb  ivifioKdt  iced  Kord  rets  rpd^tiSj  ath-ol  8^  difxivrtiray  %^Karwpp6iniiroi 
KoH  iraidapuSBtts  I4y  re  rots  Koirh  fAtpos  Koi  ro7s  KaB6\ou  wpdr/fxcuriy. 

'  lb.  'O  9i  ^iKiwiros  d<rfi4v»s  i'Ki\afi6fi€yos  rijf  wpoif^dertus  radryis 
$id  t6  BafiPfty  iwl  r^  iroKifA^,  iced  rpo9ifi\riipa^s  dnrtnpifitffBai  rds  ScoAi^ett, 
r6r€  irap€uca\4(rtu  roi^f  dwriyrriK^Ttu  ruy  cvfifidx^fy  od  rd  vp^t  iia\v<rus 
TTpdtrtr^iy  dKXd  rd  vp6s  r6y  w6K«fioy,  K.r.\. 

*  I  have  not  enlarged  on  Philip's  campaign  in  Ph6kis,  or  on  his  general 
relations  to  the  Pbdkian  League.  There  are  some  good  remarks  in  Schom, 
p.  164,  note.  Between  ^tolian  enmity  and  Macedonian  protection,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Phdkians  had  pretty  well  lost  their  independence. 
They  are  reckoned  among  the  States  which  needed  liberation  after  Eynos- 
kephale.     Liv.  xxxiii.  32.    Cf.  c.  34  and  Pol.  xviii.  80. 
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oRAP.Tiii.  The  GhianB  and  Rhodians  howerer  did  not  at  once 
Second  give  up  tbeir  praiseworthy  scheme  of  restoring  peace  to 
from  Hellas.  Their  Ambassadors  agun  appeared  in  Philip's 
Rhtxles,  <^s^D^P»  immediately  after  his  conquest  of  the  Phthiotic 
Byzan-      Thebes.    They  were  now  accompanied  by  the  represen- 

tion,  ftnd 

Egypt.  tatives  of  two  other  powers ;  envoys  from  the  King  of 
I^Qrpt  and  from  the  republic  of  Byzantion  accompanied 
those  of  the  islanders.'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Ptolemy  Philopatdr  had  strictly  observed  that  neutrality 
which  was  all  that  the  AUies  had  asked  of  him  at  tiie 
beginning  of  the  war.'  He  might  therefore  appropriately 
join  his  voice  in  favour  of  peace  to  that  of  the  maritime 
republics.  Philip,  on  this  second  occasion,  made  much 
the  same  answer  as  he  had  done  upon  the  first ;  he  had 
no  objection  to  peace ;  let  the  Ambassadors  again  go 
and  try  the  mind  of  the  iBtolians.  At  that  moment 
Philip  had  still  no  real  mind  for  peace  ;  in  truth,  a  young 
monarch,  in  the  full  tide  of  success  in  a  thoroughly  just 
war,  may  be  forgiven  if  in  his  heart  he  longed  for  still 
further  triumphs.  But  before  the  matter  could  be  dis- 
cussed,  before  indeed  the  mediators  returned,  tidings  had 
liiiip  ,     reached  him  which  changed  his  purpose.     He  was  as 

mind         anxious  for  war,  as  ambitious  of  conquest,  as  ever ;   but 

j^"  his  heart  now  began  to  be  bent  on  war  on  a  greater  scale 
than  the  limits  of  Hellas  could  afford ;  he  began  to  dream 
of  conquests  greater  than  the  destruction  of  Thermon  or 
the  colonization  of  Phthiotic  Thebes.  Other  Greek  Kings 
had  before  now  sought  glory  and  conquest  on  the  other 

B.C.  832-   gide  of  the  Hadriatic.     Alexander  of  Epeiros  had  lost 

826.  .  '^ 

his  life  in  battle  against  the  invincible  barbarians  of  Italy. 

B.C.  280-    Pyrrhos  himself,  after  useless  victories,  had  returned  to 

confess  that  the  Macedonian  sarissa  had  at  last  found 

1  PoL  V.  100.  •  See  above,  p.  626, 

>  Schom  (169)  remarks  that  the  war  injured  Ptolemy  by  hindering  him 
from  hiring  iEtolian  mercenaries  as  usual.     Of.  Pol.  ▼.  68,  4. 
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more  than  its  match  in  the  Roman  broadsword  But  chap.  tiii. 
the  might  of  Philip  was  far  greater  than  the  might  of 
either  of  the  Molossian  knights^rrant  As  King  of  Mace- 
donia and  Head  of  the  great  Greek  Alliance,  he  might 
summon  the  countrymen  of  Alexander  and  Fyrrhos  as 
merely  one  contingent  of  his  army.  And  Italy  was  now  in 
a  state  which  positively  invited  his  arms.  While  he,  the 
namesake  of  the  great  Philip,  the  successor  of  the  great 
Alexander,  the  unconquered  chief  of  an  unconquered 
nation,  was  wasting  his  strength  on  petty  warfare  with 
Mtohsk  and  Lacedsemon,  Hannibal  was  advancing,  in  the 
full  swing  of  triumph,  from  the  gates  of  Saguntum  to  the 
gates  of  Rome. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  the  historian  of  Opening 
Greece  turns  at  this  moment  to  behold  the  mighty  strife  Lrio^^ 
which  was  waging  in  Western  Europe,  the  struggle  be-  ^^^^  ^" 
tween  the  first  of  nations  and  the  first  of  men.     He  feels  the  history 
that  the  interests  of  Achaia  and  iEtolia,  of  Macedonia  and 
and  Sparta^  seem  small  beside   the  gigantic  issue  now  ^^^ 
pending  Jbetween  Rome  and  Hannibal.     The  feeling  is  fron^  ti^ia 

date. 

something  wholly  di£ferent  from  that  paltry  worship  of 
brute  force  which  looks  down  on  ''petty  states/'  old  or 
new.  The  political  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  Achaia  and  iEtolia  are  none  the  less  momentous  be- 
cause the  world  contained  other  powers  greater  than 
either  of  the  rival  Leagues.  Still  it  is  with  a  mournful 
feeling  that  we  quit  a  state  of  things  where  Greece  is 
everything,  where  Greece  and  her  colonies  form  the 
whole  civilized  world — a  state  of  things  in  which,  even 
when  Greece  is  held  in  bondage,  she  is  held  in  bondage 
by  conquerors  proud  to  adopt  her  name  and  arts  and 
language — and  turn  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  Greece 
and  Macedonia  form  only  one  part  of  the  world  of  war 
and  poUtics,  and  that  no  longer  its  most  important  part. 
We  have  already  seen  the  beginning  of  this  change  ; 
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we  hare  seen  Roman  annies  east  of  the  Hadriatic; 
we  have  seen  Greek  cities  receive  their  freedom  as  a 
boon  from  a  Roman  deliverer.^  From  this  point  the 
history  of  the  two  great  peninsulas  becomes  closely 
interwoven.  Greece  and  Macedonia  gradually  sink,  from 
the  position  of  equal  allies  and  equal  enemies,  into 
the  position,  first  of  Roman  dependencies  and  then  of 
Roman  provinces.  We  have  now  entered  upon  that  long 
chain  of  events  reaching  down  to  our  own  times,  the 
History  of  Greece  under  Foreign  Domination.'  Our  guide 
has  already  begun  diHgently  to  mark  the  synchronisms 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  Hannibal  first  cast  his 
eyes  on  Saguntum  at  the  same  time  that  Philip  and  the 
Congress  of  Corinth  passed  their  first  decree  against  the 
iEtolians.'  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  at  the  time  that 
the  younger  Aratos  was  chosen  GeneraL^  He  took  it 
while  Philip  was  on  his  first  triumphant  march  through 
.^tolia.'  He  crossed  the  Alps  about  the  time  that  the 
first  Chian  and  Rhodian  envoys  came  to  Corinth.*  He 
defeated  Flaminius  at  Lake  Trasimenus  while  Philip  was 
besieging  Phthidtic  Thebes.'  The  news  was  slow  in  reaching 
Greece  ;  a  letter — ^from  whom  we  know  not — ^brought  the 
important  tidings  to  the  King ;  it  was  sent  to  him  in 
Macedonia^  and,  not  finding  him  there,  followed  him  to 
Argos,  where  he  was  present  at  the  Nemean  Games.*  His 
evil  genius  was  at  his  side ;  D^m^trios  of  Pharos,  the 
double  traitor  to  Illyria  and  to  Rome,  expelled  frx>m  his 

^  See  above,  p.  418-20. 

'  This  subject  is  at  last  concluded  in  the  two  final  vohuues  of  Mr. 
Finlay's  great  work,  the  most  truly  original  history  of  our  timea. 

»  Pol.  iv.  28.  *  lb.  37.  »  lb.  66. 

«  lb.  V.  29.  7  lb.  101. 

'  lb.  101.  The  Nemean  Giimes  must  therefore  hare  been  restored  to 
Argos  (see  above,  p.  401).  When  Argos  became  a  city  of  the  League-, 
the  Federal  power  could  have  no  interest  in  asserting  the  rights  of  Klednai, 
one  of  the  smallest  members  of  the  Union,  against  Argos,  one  of  the 
greatest. 
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dominioDS  hj  the  Romans,  had  taken  refuge  with  Philip,  chap.  yiii. 
and  was  gradually  supplanting  Aratos  as  his  chief  coun- 
sellor.    To  him  alone  the  King  showed  the  letter;  the 
adrenturer  at  once  counselled  peace  with  iBtolia  and  with 
all  Greece  ;  but  he  counselled  it  only  in  order  that  Philip 
might  husband  all  his  strength  for  an  Italian  war.    Now  He 
was  the  time»  now  that  Rome  was  falling,  for  the  King  of  ^^^^J? 
Macedonia  to  step  in  at  once  and  to  claim  his  share  of  the  ®°ce  in 

Italy. 

prize.  We  could  have  wished  to  see  the  arguments  of 
the  Pharian  drawn  out  at  greater  length.  He  could  not 
have  looked  upon  Rome  as  completely  overthrown  ;  for  in 
that  case  Macedonian  intervention  would  have  been  mere 
interference  with  the  rights  of  conquest  on  the  part  of 
Carthaga  Hannibal's  position  must  have  seemed  not  so 
perfectly  secure  but  that  he  would  still  be  glad  to  accept  of 
Macedonian  help,  and  to  yield  to  Macedonia  a  portion  of 
the  spoil.  As  Philip  gave  himself  out  as  the  champion  of 
Greek  interests,  the  liberation  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  would  afford  him  an  honourable  pretext  for 
interference.^  To  unite  them  to  his  Confederacy,  perhaps 
covertly  to  his  actual  dominion,  would  be  a  natural  object 
of  his  ambition.  The  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  which  Carthage 
had  never  possessed,  would  naturally  fall  to  the  lot  of 
Macedonia.  Even  Sicily  would  hardly  prove  a  stumbling- 
block.  The  surrender  of  the  old  claims  of  Carthage 
to  dominion  in  that  island  would  hardly  be  thought  too 
dear  a  price  for  an  alliance  which,  by  rendering  Italy  no 
longer  dangerous,  would  effectually  secure  the  Carthaginian 
dominion  in  Spain  and  GauL  But  the  views  of  Philip 
at  this  time  are  mere  matters  of  speculation.  Before  he 
actuaUy  concluded  any  treaty  with  Hannibal,  the  state  of 
affairs  had  materially  changed. 

When  Philip  was  thus  disposed,   the  negociation  of 

*  See  Flathe,  Geschiehte  Makedoniens,  \L  279.     Thirlwall,  viii.  278, 
note.     See  also  the  speech  of  Agelaos  jnst  below. 
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« 

CHAP.  Till,  peace  was  not  difficult.  Without,  as  it  would  Beem,  eren 
o?i^'^^  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  mediating  envoys,  he  entered 
Cox^reag  into  communication  with  the  iEtolian  Grovemment,^  and 
paktos,  gathered  a  Congress  of  his  own  Allies  at  Panormos.'  But 
B.O.  217.  1^^  ^^  determined  that  no  man  should  think  that  he 
sought  peace  because  he  dreaded  war.  He  again  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Elis  ;  and,  while  waiting  for  the  arriyal  of 
the  plenipotentiaries,  he  made  the  important  conquest  of 
Zakynthos.  The  iEtolian  Assembly*  met  at  Naupaktos ; 
the  Congress  of  the  Allies  was  assembled  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Achaia.  Philip  sent  over  Aratos^ — such  is  the 
language  now  used — ^with  his  own  general  Tauridn ;  their 
mission  soon  led  to  an  iEtolian  embassy,  inviting  Philip 
to  cross  with  all  his  forces  and  to  discuss  matters  face  to 
face.  He  did  so,  and  encamped  near  Naupaktoa  The 
iEtolian  Assembly — only  distinguished  from  the  JStolian 
army  by  not  being  imder  arms' — ^took  up  a  position  near 
him.  The  details  of  the  negociation  required  many 
meetings,  many  messages  to  and  fro;  but  at  last  aU 
seems  to  have  settled  without  any  serious  difficulty.  The 
principle  of  the  Uti  Possidetis*  one  highly  favourable 
to  Philip  and  his  allies,  was  soon  agreed  to  on  both 
Speech  of  sides.  The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  course  of  the 
Conference  was  a  speech  by  Agelaos  of  Naupaktos,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Polybios. 
It  shows  the  strange  union  of  elements  in  the  iSStolian 

'  This  was  done  through  Kleonikos  of  Naupaktos,  the  vp^|cr9s  of 
Achaia  in  ^tolia,  who  was  therefore  exempted  from  skvery.  See  ahove, 
p.  58.  The  employment  of  Kleonikos  for  such  a  purpose  is  like  the 
similar  employment  of  Amphidamos  of  EUs.    See  p.  545. 

'  Pol.  T.  102.  Ilpds  /i4f  Tflf  av/JLfUtx^^  v6\€i$  ypofA^uerofipovs  i^aMt- 
(TTciXc,  vofMUcoXtf y  iriymtof  rods  ffw^p^fforros  koSl  iitBi^omas  r^s  iMp  rw 
9uiK6fff»y  Koi¥0\oyitu. 

'  lb.  108.     Tots  Ah»Kois  waytrifA^l  cvvuBpoujfiivois  iv  NoinrdUry. 

^  lb.     'E^^Tc/it^'C  irphs  rods  hiT9»X.oi^s*'Apvro¥  KoLToupimpo, 

*  lb.     Ol  5*  AlrtfXol  x^(^*  ^^'^  tir\099  ^kov  wat>hifitL 

•  lb.    "(isr*  Hx*^  dfi^oripovs  A  wv  txov<n¥. 
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character,  that  this  very  Agelaoe^  whom  we  have  seen  cHAP.yiit. 
concerned  in  some  of  the  worst  deeds  of  iEtolian  brigan* 
dage/  should  now  appear  as  a  profound  statesman,  and 
even  as  a  Panhellenic  patriot.  '^Let  Greece/'  he  says^ 
''be  united;  let  no  Greek  state  make  war  upon  any 
other;  let  them  thank  the  Gods  if  they  can  all  live  in 
peace  and  agreement,  if,  as  men  in  crossing  rivers  grasp 
one  another's  hands,'  so  they  can  hold  together  and  save 
themselyes  and  their  cities  from  barbarian  inroads.  If 
it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  it  should  be  so  always,  let 
it  at  least  be  so  just  now ;  let  Greeks,  now  at  least,  unite 
and  keep  on  their  guard,  when  they  behold  the  vastness 
of  the  armies  and  the  greatness  of  the  struggle  going  on 
in  the  West.  No  man  who  looks  at  the  state  of  things 
with  common  care  can  doubt  what  is  coming.  Whether 
Rome  conquers  Carthage  or  Carthage  conquers  Borne,  the 
victor  will  not  be  content  with  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks 
of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  he  will  extend  his  plans  and  his 
warfare  much  further  than  suits  us  or  our  welfare.  Let 
all  Greece  be  upon  its  guard,  and  Philip  above  alL  Tour 
truest  defence,  O  King,"  he  continued,'  "will  be  found 
in  the  character  of  the  chief  and  protector  of  Greece. 
Leave  off  destroying  Greek  cities;  leave  off  weakening 
them  till  they  become  a  prey  to  every  invader.     Rather 

'  See  above,  p.  517.  It  was  worth  noticing  that  the  only  two  nego- 
ciatora  mentioned  on  the  JEtolian  side,  Agelaos  and  Eleonikos,  are  both 
of  them  citizens  of  Kanpaktos.  It  is  thns  clear  that  that  city  was 
now  incorporated  with  the  ^tolian  League  on  really  eqnal  terms,  bat 
we  can  well  belieye  that  the  arts  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy  were 
more  flourishing  among  its  citizens  than  among  the  boors  and  brigands  of 
the  inland  country.  Of  the  diplomatic  powers  of  Agelaos  we  have  seen 
something  already  when  he  persuaded  Skerdilaidos  to  join  the  ^tolians. 

*  Pol.  y.  104.  2vfdrA^«eoyrcf  reb  xnpas  KoBdirtp  ol  rodr  worafAods  8ia- 
fiaiifoPTts.  This  curious  comparison  shows  that  we  really  have  a  genuine 
speech. 

*  I  have  thrown  the  somewhat  lifeless  infinitives  of  Polybios  into  the 
form  of  a  direct  address,  but  I  have  put  in  nothing,  of  which  the  substance 
is  not  to  be  found  in  his  text. 
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CHAP. Till,  watch  over  Greece,  as  yon  watch  oyer  your  own  body, 
guard  the  interests  of  all  her  members  as  you  guard  the 
interest  of  what  is  your  own.  If  you  follow  such  a  course 
as  thiS)  you  will  win  the  good  will  of  Oreece ;  you  wiD 
have  every  Greek  bound  to  you  as  a  friend  and  as  a  sure 
supporter  in  all  your  undertakings;  foreign  powers  will 
see  the  confidence  which  the  whole  nation  reposes  in  yon, 
and  will  fear  to  attack  either  you  or  them.  If  you  wish 
for  conquest  and  military  glory,  another  field  invites  you. 
Cast  your  eyes  to  the  West ;  look  at  the  war  raging  in 
Italy ;  of  that  war  you  may  easily,  by  a  skilful  policy, 
make  yourself  the  arbiter;  a  blow  dealt  in  time  may 
make  you  master  of  both  the  contending  powers.  If  you 
cherish  such  hopes,  no  time  bids  fairer  than  the  present 
for  their  accomplishment.  But  as  for  disputes  and  wars 
with  Greeks^  put  them  aside  till  some  season  of  leisure ; 
let  it  be  your  main  object  to  keep  in  your  own  hands  the 
power  of  making  war  and  peace  with  them  when  you  wilL 
If  once  the  clouds  which  are  gathering  in  the  West  should 
advance  and  spread  over  Greece  and  the  neighbouring 
lands,  there  will  be  danger  indeed  that  all  our  truces  and 
wars,  aU  the  child's  play  with  which  we  now  amuse  our- 
selves,^ will  be  suddenly  cut  short.  We  may  then  pray  in 
vain  to  the  Gods  for  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace 
with  one  another,  and  indeed  of  dealing  independently 
with  any  of  the  questions  which  may  arise  among  us."* 

The  way  in  which  Polybios  introduces  this  remarkable 
speech  leaves  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  it  is,  in  its  sub- 
stance at  least,  a  genuine  composition  of  the  Naupaktian 
diplomatist.*    It  displays  a  Pan-hellenic  spirit,  sincere  and 


^  PoL  y.  104.  Tds  dyox<U  ircU  ro^s  w0X4/ju>vs  icol  ica0^ov  rvU  wat^aAs  is 
vv¥  rai(ofi€V  wphs  dXAif  Aouf . 

9  It  is  amusmg  to  see  Justm's  yereion  of  this  speech  (zxiz.  2,  3),  which 
he  pnte  into  the  mouth  of  Philip. 

'  The  mere  use  of  the  oralw  ohliqxta  throughout  so  long  a  speech  would 
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prudent  indeed,  but  lowered  in  its  tone  by  the  necessities  chap.yhi. 
of  the  times.    The  policy  of  Agelaos  is  substantially  the  Policy  of 
old  policy  of  IsokratSs^  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  compared 
Let  Greece,  say  both  Agelaos  and  Isokrat^s,  lay  aside  her  ^f  *]^*^** 
intestine  quarrels,  and  arm  herself,   under  Macedonian  kratds. 
headship,  for  a  struggle  with  the  barbarian.     But  the 
policy  which,  in  the  days  of  Isokratfis,  was  a  mere  rheto- 
rician's  dream,  had  become,  in  the  days  of  Agelaos,  the 
soundest  course  which  a  patriotic  Greek  could  counsel 
In  the  days  of  Isokratte,  the  barbarians  of  Persia  were  not 
real  enemies  of  Greece ;  they  in  no  way  threatened  Grecian 
independence ;  it  was  only  a  sentimental  rengeance  which 
marked  them  out  as  objects  of  warfare ;  the  real  enemy 
was  that  very  Macedonian  whom  Isokrat^  was  eager  to 
accept  as  the  champion  of  Greece  against  them.     In  the 
days  of  Agelaos,  the  barbarians  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
were,  if  not  avowed  enemies  of  Greece,  at  least  neighbours 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  against  a  possible  struggle 
with  whom  Greece  was  bound  to  husband  every  resource. 
As  Greek  affairs  then  stood,  an  union  under  Macedonian  Union 
headship  was  probably  the  wisest  course  which  could  be  Mace- 
adopted.     But  such  a  course  was  now  the  wisest,  simply  ^e^!dXp 
because  of  the  way  in  which  Greece  had  fallen  within  a  now 
single  generation.    Thirty  years  before,  but  for  iEtolian 
selfishness,  all  Greece  might  have  united  into  one  com- 
pact and  vigorous  Federal  commonwealth.     Ten  years 
before,  but  for  Achaian  jealousy,  Greece  might  have  been 
united  under  the  headship  of  one  of  her  own  noblest  sons, 
a  King  indeed,  but  a  King  of  her  own  blood,  a  King  of 
Sparta  and  not  of  Macedon.    Both  these  opportunities 
had  passed  away,  and  an  union  under  Philip  was  now  the 

seem  to  show  that  it  is  not,  like  so  many  other  speeches,  a  mere  rhetorical 
exercise  or  an  exposition  of  the  historian's  own  views. 

'  See  the  oration  or  pamphlet  of  Isokrat^,  called  **  Philip/'  thronghont. 

O  O 
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CHAP.  VIII.  only  hope.  Philip  at  least  spoke  the  tongue  of  Greece, 
and  affected  to  regard  himself  as  the  Greek  King  of  a 
Greek  people.^  Macedonia  had  long  been  the  bulwark 
of  Greece  against  Gaulish  and  Thracian  savages ;  she  was 
now  called  upon  to  act  in  a  yet  higher  character  as  the 
bulwark  of  Greece  against  the  civilized  barbarians  of 
Rome  and  Carthage.  But  the  scheme  of  Agelaos  required 
greater  patriotism  and  greater  clearness  of  vision  than 
was  to  be  found  either  in  Greece  or  in.  Macedonia.  A 
noble  career  lay  open  before  Philip,  but  he  was  flBist 
becoming  less  and  less  worthy  to  enter  upon  it  He 
was  fast  obscuring  the  pure  glory  of  his  youth  by  schemes 
of  selfish  and  unjust  aggrandizement;  he  had  already 
taken  the  first  downward  steps  towards  the  dark  tyranny 
of  his  later  years.  Agelaos'  own  countiymen  were  even 
less  ready  than  Philip  to  merge  their  private  advantage 
in  any  plans  for  the  general  good  of  Greece.  We  shall 
soon  see  iEtolia  appearing  in  a  light  even  more  in&mous 
than  any  in  which  she  had  appeared  already.  Achaia 
indeed  presented  more  hopeful  elements.  We  shall 
soon  see  her  military  force  assume,  when  too  late,  an 
efficiency  which,  a  generation  earlier,  might  have  been  the 
salvation  of  all  Greece.  But  that  force  was  now  to  be 
frittered  away  in  petty  local  strife,  or  in  partnership  with 
Peace  of  allies  who  took  the  lion's  share  to  themselves.  Peace 
tosTac.  was  concluded.  For  a  few  years  Pelopoimgsos  enjoyed 
^^^'  rest  and  prosperity.    Athens  was  delivered  from  her  fiears 

1  In  Philip's  treaty  with  Carthage  (PoL  vii.  9)  we  find  thronghout  aoch 
phrases  as  MoJctSoyiar  ical  r^y  tfXAip  'EXA^So,  UeucMpts  fcol  ol  ^UAoi 
^AAiyir«f.  So,  in  his  conference  witii  Flamininns  (Pol.  xvii.  4),  he  says 
Kdfiav  col  rwp  iMim¥  'EKKi/Ipw,  Gf.  Arrian,  ii.  14.  7.  So  in  the  speech  of 
Lykiskos  (Pol.  iz.  87-8),  we  find  the  Achaians  and  Macedonians  called 
ofU^vXoi,  while  the  Romans  are  distingaished  as  dkXi^Xm  and  fidpfiapou 
So  in  Livy,  xxxi.  29,  jBtoUu,  Aeamanaa,  Macedones,  e^usdem  linffua 
homines,  <£rc. 
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of  Macedonia^  and  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  at  all  ohaf.  vin. 
about  Grecian  affairs.    She  and  her  demagogues,  Euiy- 
kleid^s  and  Mikidn,  had  now  abundant  leisure  for  decrees 
in  honour  of  Eong  Ptolemy  and  of  all  other  Kings  from 
whom  anything  was  to  be  got  by  flattery.*    iEtolia  at  first  j^^ 
rejoiced  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  which  had  turned  out  General, 

B.0  217— 

so  contrary  to  her  hopes ;  in  a  sudden  fit  of  yirtue  the  216. 
League  elected  Agelaos  himself  as  its  President,  on  the 
express  groimd  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Peace.  But 
the  JStolians,  we  are  told,  soon  began  to  complain  of  a 
chief  whose  goyemment  kept  them  back  from  the  practice 
of  their  old  enormities^  and  who  had  negociated  peace  in 
the  interest,  not  of  iBtolia  only,  but  of  all  Greece.'  But 
a  vigorous  chief  of  the  League  had  much  power,  and,  for 
once,  power  in  iEtolia  was  placed  in  hands  disposed  to  use 
it  well.  Agelaos  had  the  honour  of  hindering,  at  least 
during  his  year  of  office,  all  violation  of  the  repose  of 
Hellas  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen. 


§  2.  From  the  End  of  the  Social  War  to  the  End  of 

the  First  War  with  Rome. 

RC.  217-205. 

The   Peace  of  Agelaos  may  be   compared   with  the  Analogy 
Peace  of  Nikias  in  the  great  Peloponnesian  War.    Each  ^fp^^g 
proved  little  more  than  a  truce,  a  mere  breathing-space  o^;A.TOlao8 

and  uie 

between  two  periods  of  warfare.     Within  a  few  years,  Peace  of 
the  Leagues  of  Achaia,  Akamania^  Bceotia,  and  Epeiros  [b!c.^21.] 
were  again  engaged  in   war  with  iEtolia,  Sparta,   and 


»  Pol.  V.  106.  «  lb.  107. 

0  0  2 
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GHAP.niL  Elis.  And,  jnat  as  bappened  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  so,  in  what  we  may  reallj  look  on 
aa  the  second  part  of  the  War  of  the  Leagae%  new  allies 
step  in  on  both  sides,  and  a  wider  field  of  warfare  is 
opoied.  In  the  earlier  instance,  Athens^  strengUiened  by 
the  alliance  of  Aj^os,  added  Syracuse  and  nearly  all 
Sicily  to  the  number  of  her  enemiesy  and  saw  the  treasores 
of  the  Gieat  King  lavished  to  bring  about  her  destmction. 
So  now,  Philip  and  his  allies  ran  themselyes  into  dangers 
greater  still,  and  called  mightier  combatants  upon  the 
stage  than  Greece  had  ey^  before  beheld.  Except  so  &r 
as  Persian  gold  came  into  play,  the  Peloponnesian  War 
remamed  throughout  a  purely  Hellenic  struggle ;  bat  the 
war  in  Greece  now  sinks,  in  a  general  view  of  the  world's 
history,  into  a  mere  accessory  of  the  mighty  struggle  be- 

Coimezioii  twceu  Hannibal  and  Rome.    Macedonia  and  her  allies 

of  the 

Maca-        enrolled  themselres  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  while  iBtolia 
and^^mio  ^^^  supported  by  the  alliance  of  Rome  and  Peigamos. 
Waw.        B^^  tjjQ  bargain  between  Hannibal  and  Philip  proved  in 
practice  a  rather  onesided  one.    It  does  not  appear  that 
Philip  and  his  allies  were  in  the  least  degree  strengthened 
by  the  friendship  of  Carthage,  while  they  undoubtedly 
did  Hannibal  good  service  by  calling  off  some  portion  of 
the  Roman  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf.    Rome 
indeed,  while  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  was  not  able  to  carry 
on  a  Macedonian  war  with  the  same  vigour  as  in  after- 
Befldnning  times.    But  cvcu  a  slight  exertion  of  Roman  power  was 
influence    cnough  to  tum  the  scale  in  Grecian  affairs ;  and,  what  was 
in   reece.  ^^  ^  more  moment  than  any  immediate  success,  Mace- 
donia and  Greece  were  now  £airly  brought  within  the 
magic  circle  of  Roman  influence.     It  was  now  only  a 
question  of  time,  how  soon,  and  through  what  stages  of 
friendship  or  enmity,  both  Macedonia  and  Greece  should 
pass  into  the  common  bondage  which  awaited  all  the 
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Mediterranean  nations.^  Nothing  ooold  be  more  impolitic  chap.  tih. 
than  the  conduct  of  Philip  throughout  the  whole  busineBS.  impoiiiic 
With  all  his  brilliant  qualities,  he  was  &r  inferior  toofpuii^p. 
his  predecessor.  Had  Antigonos  D6s6n  surnred,'  we 
may  feel  sure  that  the  course  of  Macedonian  politics 
would  have  been  widely  di£Ferent.  So  prudent  a  prince 
would  either  have  kept  out  of  the  struggle  altogether, 
or  else  hare  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  it 
So  now,  Hannibal  and  Philip  together  might  probably 
have  crushed  Rome.  The  Roman  broadsword  triumphed 
alike  over  the  horsemen  of  Numidia  and  oyer  the  spear- 
men of  Macedon.  But  it  could  hardly^  have  triumphed 
oyer  both  of  them  ranged  side  by  side.  And  where 
Hannibal  was  weak,  Philip  was  strong."  Hannibal^  un- 
conquered  in  the  open  field,  was  baffled  by  the  slightest 
fortress  which  had  no  traitors  within  its  walls.  Philip  had 
the  blood  of  the  Besieger  in  his  yeins,  and  he  had  at  his 
command  all  the  resources  of  Qreek  military  science.  He 
could  haye  brought  to  bear  upon  the  walls  of  Rome 
deyices  as  skilful  as  those  with  which  Archim6d6s  de- 
fended the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aratos  himself  was  not  so 
old  but  that  he  might,  on  some  dark  nighty  haye  led  a 
daring  band  up  the  steep  of  the  Capitol,  as  he  had,  in 
earlier  days,  led  a  daring  band  up  the  steep  of  Akroko- 
rinthoe.  But  Philip  shrank  altogether  from  yigorous 
action ;  he  did  not  deal  a  single  e£fectiye  blow  for  his 
Carthaginian  ally  or  against  his  Roman  enemy.  He  simply 


1  The  gradual  steps  of  the  process  by  which  Rome  gradually  and  syste- 
niatically  swallowed  up  both  friends  and  enemies  is  perhaps  best  set  forth 
in  the  History  of  Mommsen.  But  the  reader  must  be  always  on  his 
guard  against  Mommsen's  idolatry  of  mere  force.  Rome  seems  never  to 
have  definitely  annexed  any  state  at  once  ;  all  ha<l  to  pass  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  clientship  or  dependent  alliance.  See  Kortiim, 
iii.  276. 

'  See  Kortiim,  iii.  203. 

»  See  Arnold,  iii.' 158,  241,  265. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  proToked  Borne  to  a  certain  amount  of  immediate  hoBtilitj, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  set  down  in  her  account  as  one 
who  was  to  be  more  fully  dealt  with  on  some  future  day. 
Probably  Hannibal  really  cared  but  little   for  his  aid. 
Philip  too  Whether  by  accident  or  by  design,  Philip  did  not  conclude 
interfere    <^7  treaty  with  the  Carthaginian  till  after  the  crowning 
T?^S?^^  victory  of  Cannse  had  made  his  assistance  of  fw  less 
value/    Probably  he  waited  to  see  the  course  of  eventsiy 
and  waited  so  long  as  to  cut  himself  off  from  any  real 
share    in  their    control      The  adventures  of  his  Am- 
bassadors, as  recorded  by  liTy,*  form  a  curious  stoiy  in 
themselves,  and  they  supply  an  apt  commentary  on  some 
points  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  have  lately'  drawn 
to  themselves  special  importance.     But  they  concern  us 
less  immediately  than  some  points  both  of  the  form  and 
of  the  matter  of  the  Treaty. 
™|ip'»         Of  this  Treaty  we  have  what  seems  to  be  the  lull  copy 
with         preserved  by  Polybios/  and  we  have  notices  in  livy'  and 
B.c!^2i6. '  ^^^  authors.     It  is  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
Terms       between  Carthage  on  the  one  side  and  Philip  and  his 
Treaty  in    ftUi^  ou  the  other.     Each  party  is  to  help  the  other 
PolybioB.    ugainst  all  enemies,  except  where  any  earlier  obligation 
may  stand  in  the  way.    The  Romans  are  not,  in  any  case, 
not  even  if  they  conclude  peace  with  Carthage,  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  any  possessions,  whether  in  the  form  of 
dominion  or  alliance,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic 
This  is  simply  all,  as  it  stands  in  Poiybios ;  and  a  treaty 
concluded  on  such  simple  terms  seems  to  have  somewhat 
puzzled  later  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem.    As  it 
stands,  there  seems  so  little  for  either  party  to  gain  by  it^ 
The  person  really  to  profit  by  its  stipulations  would  seem 
to  be  Ddm^trios  of  Pharos,  who  would  regain  his  lost 

1  Thirlwall,  viiL  277.     Cf.  Flathe,  ii.  278, 

*  Liv.  xxiii.  88,  84,  89.     App.  Mac.  1.  *  January,  1862. 

♦  Pol.  vu.  9.  *  lav.  xxiii  83. 
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dominions.    Philip  was  to  help  Carthage  in  the  war  with  chap.  tiii. 
Borne,  and  it  is  not  said  that  he  was  to  receive  any  pay- 
ment for  his  labours.     It  has  excited  surprise  ^  that  no  Various 
provision  is  made  either  for  the  independence  of  the  S^d*™n?** 
Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks  or  for  their  transference  from  J^f^ 

of  later 

Roman  to  Macedonian  role.  On  the  other  hand,  later  writers. 
Greek  writers '  have  supposed  provisions  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Epeiros  and  the  rest  of  Greece  to  the  Macedonian 
Kingdom.  But  the  explanation  of  the  Treaty  as  it  stands  Probable 
does  not  seem  difficult  The  key  to  the  whole  position  is  tionofthe 
that  Philip  was  too  late ;  he  had  missed  the  favourable  ''^'^^' 
moment ;  he  was  negociating  after  Cannee  instead  of  be- 
fore it  At  an  earlier  time,  Philip's  help  might  well  have 
seemed  worth  buying  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  Italy  ;  but,  if  it  ever  had  been  so,  it  was  so  no  longer. 
Hannibal  now  deemed  himself  strong  enough,  perhaps 
absolutely  to  conquer  Italy  by  his  own  forces,  at  all  events 
to  weaken  Rome  thoroughly  and  peVmanently.  In  the 
case  of  complete  conquest,  he  woidd  not  be  disposed  to 
divide  the  spoil  with  an  ally  who  stepped  in  only  at  the 
last  moment  But  if  Rome  were  not  to  be  conquered, 
but  still  to  be  dismembered,  those  parts  of  her  empire 
which  Philip  would  have  the  best  claim  for  demanding  as 
subjects  or  allies,  namely  Sicily  and  Greek  Italy,  were 
also  exactly  the  parts  which  Carthage  also  woidd  most 
naturaUy  claim  to  have  transferred  to  her  dominion  or 
protection.  Still  Philip,  though  not  now  of  the  import- 
ance which  he  once  was,  was  not  to  be  wholly  despised. 
He  was  no  longer  needed  as  a  principal ;  still  he  might, 
especially  with  his  fleet,*  be  useful  as  an  auxiliary.  For 
such  services  it  woidd  be  reward  enough  if  the  Roman 


1  Flathe,  ii  279.    Cf.  Tbirlwall,  TiiL  278,  note. 

*  App.  Mac.  1.    Zonaraa  ap.  Thirl  wall,  viii.  279,  note. 

*  Liv.  zxiiL  83.     Fhilippns  Rex  quam  maximft  classe  (ducentaa  autcm 
naves  videbator  tectums)  in  Italiam  trajiccret. 
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cHAP.viii.  poasessioDS  in  his  own  neighbonrhood  were  to  be  tiun- 
ferred  to  himself  or  his  fnends,  and  if  Carthage^  in  any 
future  war,  gave  him  snch  help  as  he  was  now  to  gire 
Hannibal    This  seems  to  be  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
Treaty  in  Polybios,  and  its  terms  agree  very  well  with  the 
position  of  things  at  the  time. 
Position         In  this  treaty,  Philip  negociates  as  a  Greek  King»  the 
by  Phmp    ^^^  ^^  ^  great  Greek  allianoa    How  far  he  was  justified 
^  the       in  go  doing,  that  is,  how  far  his  negociations  were  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Assemblies  of  Adiaaa»  Epeiros^  Akar- 
nania,  and  Boeotia,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.     We 
have  now  lost  the  continuous  guidance  of  Polybios^  and 
we  have  to  patch  up  our  stoiy  how  we  can  from  the  frag- 
ments of  his  history  combined  with  the  statements  of  later 
and  inferior  writers.     Happy  it  is  for  us  when  the  Roman 
copyist  condescends  to  translate  the  illustrious  Greek  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  so  patronizing  a  tone.^    But  whether 
authorized  or  not,  Philip  speaks  in  this  treaty  as  the  head 
of  a  Greek  alliance^  almost  as  the  acknowledged  head  of 
ail  Greece.     As  such,  he  demands  that  Korkyra^  £pi- 
damnos^  and  ApoUdnia  be  released  from  all  dependence 
on  Rome.    Probably  they  were  to  be  formally  enroUed  as 
members  of  the  Grand  Alliance ;  practically  they  would 
most  likely  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  Thessaly,  or  even  to 
that  of  Corinth  and  Orchomenos.     As  chief  of  such  an 
alliance,  Philip  may  not  have  been  unwilling  to  stipulate 
for  Carthaginian  aid  in  any  future  struggles  with  iEtolia. 
All  this  would  practically  amount   to   making   himself 
something  like  chief  of  Greece,  a  chief  who  woul<l«  doubt- 
less be,  in  name,  the  constitutional  head  of  a  Toluntaiy 
alliance,  but  a  chief  whose  position  might  easily  d^ene- 
rate  into  practical  Tyranny,  or  eyen,   before  long,   into 


^  Liv.  XXX.  45.    Polybiiis,  hax(dqivaq%uim  spemcndus  auctor.     lb.  zxxiii. 

l^.     r(»lvbium  scf  uti  sumus,  non  incertum  auctorem. 
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avowed  Eingslup.  But  no  such  sdiemes  could  posaibljr^ciup.viii. 
find  a  place  in  a  public  treaty  concluded  by  Philip  in  his 
own  name  and  in  that  of  his  Greek  allies.^  In  the  later 
writersy  the  simple  terms  recorded  by  Polybios  gradually 
doTelope  into  much  larger  plans  of  conquest  The  Treaty 
in  Polybios  provides  for  a  joint  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  that  war  being  ended  by  a 
treaty  with  Borne,  and  it  provides  that,  in  such  a  case, 
certain  definite  cessions  shall  be  made  to  Philip  or  his 
allies.  After  this,  if  Philq[>  ever  stood  in  need  of  Car- 
thaginian help,  Carthaginian  help  was  to  be  forthcoming. 
In  the  copy  in  JAyj  these  terms  swell  into  something  Liv^'s 
widely  different  Italy  is  to  be  definitely  conquered  of  the 
for  the  benefit  of  Carthage  by  the  joint  powers  of^'^^^*^' 
Carthage  and  Macedonia ;  the  allied  armies  are  then  to 
pass  over  into  Greece ;  they  are  to  wage  war  with  what 
Kings  they  pleased,  and  certain  large  territories,  some- 
what vaguely  expressed,  are  to  be  annexed  to  Mace- 
donia. Philip  is  to  take  all  islands  and  continental 
cities  which  lie  anywhere  near  to  his  Kingdom.^  All 
this  has  evidently  grown  out  of  the  stipulated  cession 
of  Korkyra  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Illyria  Appian 
goes  a  step  further.  In  his  version  the  Carthaginians  Appian 's 
are  to  possess  all  Italy,  and  then  to  help  Philip  in 
conquering  Greece.'  This  was  just  the  light  in  which  the 
matter  would  look  to  a  careless  Greek  writer  of  late 
times,  who  probably  had  his  head  full  of  Demosthenes  and 
Alexander  and  the  earlier  Philip,  and  who  had  no  clear 

1  One  of  Pliilip's  envoys  (Liv.  zxiii.  S9)  was  a  Magndsian.  Does  this 
simply  show  the  utter  sabjection  of  Thessaly  to  Philips  or  was  Sdsithoos 
aimed  with  any  commission  from  an  imaginary  Thessalian  League  I 

•  Liv.  xxili.  83.  Perdomita  Italia,  navigarent  in  Grscciam,  bellumque 
cum  qnibns  Regibos  plaoeret,  gererent.  Qns  civitates  continentis,  qiue 
ioaoltt  ad  Macedoniam  veigunt,  eee  Philippi  regnique  ejus  assent. 

*  App.  Mac.  1.  *l\iinros  .  .  ftre/Airc  irp^f  *Ayylfiay  .  .  vwKTxyoi&fuyos 
uirf  trvfJLfiaxijtrtitf  iir\  rfjy  *lra\iaMt  'I  ic^k(7j/os  ai)r^  <rvpOo7ro  Karfpy^turSat 
n)jf 'EAAd9tt. 
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oHAP.  TII&  idea  of  the  real  position  of  the  Oreek  states  at  this  par- 

ticular  time.    Philip  no  doubt  umed  at  a  supremacy  of 

some  sort  over  Greece,  but,  when  negociating  in  the  name 

of  a  great  Oreek  Alliance,  he  could  not  well  have  publicly 

asked  for  Carthaginian  help  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 

Venion  of  In  Zouaras  we  reach  a  still  farther  stage ;  Hellas,  Epeiros, 

Zonans.     ^^^  ^^^  islands  are  to  be  the  prize  of  Philip,  as  Italy  is  to 

be  the  prize  of  Carthage.    Now,  in  the  genuine  copy,  Philip 

counts  Macedonia  as  part  of  Hellas,  and  acts  in  the  name 

of  the  AUied  Powers,  of  which  Epeiros  waa  one.    To  ask 

for  the  subjugation  of  Hellas  and  Epeiros  would  have 

been  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own  language.     Tliere 

may  of  course  have  been  secret  articles,  or  the  Romans 

may  have  tampered  with  the  treaty ;  these  are  questions 

to  which  no  answer  can  be  given.    But  the  copy  as  given 

by  Polybios  seems  perfectiy  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the 

case,  and  the  variations  of  later  writers  seem  to  be  only 

exaggerations  and  misunderstandings  naturally  growing 

out  of  his  statements. 

Import-  This  treaty  had  the  effect  of  placing  all  the  Federal 
^^^  i^  States  of  Greece,  except  JStolia^  in  a  position  of  hostility 
Fedmi  towards  Rome.  It  is  therefore  an  event  of  no  small 
moment  in  a  general  history  of  Federalism.  It  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  earliest  and  most 
flourishing  system  o(  Federal  commonwealths  which  the 
world  ever  saw.  From  the  moment  that  any  independent 
state  became  either  the  firiend  or  the  enemy  of  Rome,  from 
that  moment  the  destiny  of  that  state  was  fixed*  The  war 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  made  Achaia  the  enemy, 
and  iEtolia  the  friend,  of  Rome ;  but  the  doom  of  friend 
and  of  enemy  was  alike  pronounced ;  as  it  happened,  the 
present  friend  was  the  first  to  be  swallowed  up.  On  the 
eve  of  such  a  struggle,  a  struggle  in  which  the  republican 
Greeks  had  certainly  no  direct  interest,  one  would  be  glad 
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to  know  how   far  the  difierent  Federations  really  com- chap.  viii. 
mitted  thenmelyes  to  it  by  their  own  act,  and  how  far 
Philip  merely  carried  out  Apellto'  principle  of  dealing  with 
Achaia  and  Epeiros  as  no  less  bound  to  submission  than 
Thessaly  herself.    However  this  may  be,  the  treaty  was, 
in  its  terms,  one  which  Philip  contracted  on  behalf  of 
his  allies  as  well  as  of  himself;  Rome  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  dealt  with  all  the  allies  of  Philip  as  with 
enemies.    It  was  however  some  time  before  the  war  di- 
rectly touched  any  of  the  states  of  Peloponndsos.    Philip's 
immediate  object  was  to  secure  those  cities  on  the  niyrian 
coast  which  were  in  alliance  with  Rome.    They  were  to 
be,  in  any  case,  his  share  of  the  spoil ;  if  he  still  cherished 
any  thoughts  of  an  expedition  into  Italy,  their  possession 
seemed  necessary  as  the  first  step.    But  he  still  found  Philip's 
leisure  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of   Peloponn^sos,   for^^^^l^^ 
which  his  possession  of  Corinth,  Orchomenos,   and  theP^^^**^- 
Triphylian  towns '  gave  him  constant  opportunities  and 
excuses.  His  character  was  now  rapidly  corrupting ;  his  ad- 
viser was  no  longer  Aratos^  but  D^m6trios  of  Pharos.    The  Affairs  of 
first  time  that  we  hear  of  his  presence  is  at  Mess^n^.    In  3.0^215. 
that  city,  the  oligarchical  government^  which  was  in  posses- 
sion during  the  last  war,*  had  lately  been  overthrown  by  a 
democratic  revolution.'    But  there  was  a  powerful  discon- 
tented party,  and  new  troubles  seemed  likely  to  break 
out.    Both  the  King  of  Macedonia  and  the  President  of  interfer- 

ence  of 

the  Achaian  League,  a  place  now  filled  by  Aratos  for  the  Philip  and 
sixteenth*  time,  hastened  to  MessSnd,  both,  we  may  sup-^ 
pose,  in  the  avowed  character  of  mediators.  Certainly 
neither  of  them  could  have  any  other  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  quarrels  of  a  city  which  was  neither  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  Crown  nor  enrolled  in  the  Achaian 
Confederation.    Aratos,  we  may  well  believe,  went  with  a 

^  See  alwve,  p.  588.  •  Sec  above,  p.  514.  '  Pol.  vii  9. 

*  Or  JifteerUh.    See  note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 
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cuAP.  VIII.  ainoere  desire  of  preyenting  bloodshed,  and  not  without 

some  hope  of  persuading  both  parties  that  their  safety  and 

tranquillity  would  be  best  secured  by  union  with  Achaia.' 

With  what  views  King  Philip  went  was  soon  shown  by  the 

event.  He  arrived  a  day  sooner  than  Aratos^  and  his  arriva] 

is  spoken  of  in  words  which  seem  to  show  that  he  was 

Disturb-    auxious  to  Outstrip  him.*    The  day  thus  gained  he  is  said 

caused  by  to  have  Spent  in  working  on  the  passions  of  both  parties, 

^'      till  the  result  was  a  massacre  in  which  the  magistrates  and 

two  hundred  other  citizens  perished'  The  younger  AiatoB 

did  not  scruple  to  express  himself  stomgly  about  such 

Last  in-     oouduct ;  ^  but  the  father  still  retained  influence  enough 

Aiatos       to  persuade  Philip,  for  very  shame,  to  drop  an  inJEamous 

PUlip.       scheme,  proposed  to  him  by  D^mdtrios^  for  retaining  the 

Mess^nian  citadel  in  his  own  hands.'    The  next  year 

PhiH])*8     FhQip's  crimes  increase;    he  sends  Ddmdtrios,  on  what 

SdCOIlll 

attempt  on  pretence  we  know  not>  to  attack  Mess^n^,  an  attempt  in 
B.c!*^u!    ^hioh  the  perfidious  adventurer  lost  his  lifa^    We  next 

^  Plutarch's  (Ar.  49)  expression  of  /3oi|6e»y  may  mean  an3rthing  or  nothing. 
'  PuL  vii.  13.     *ApdTou  KaBwrrt^<rajrros.     Plut  Ar.  49.     'O /i^r ''A^aror 
AffT^ptu    Of.  above,  p.  875. 

*  It  seems  quite  impossible  to  reeoncile  the  details  of  Plutarch's  story 
(Ar.  49)  with  the  direct  statements  of  Polybios  {y\L  9).  Plutarch  makes 
Philip  ask  the  magistrates  (arpanrYot)  if  they  hare  no  lawis  to  restrain  the 
multitude,  and.  then  aak  the  multitude  if  they  have  no  hands  to  resist 
tyrants.  A  tumult  naturally  arises,  in  which  the  magistrates  are  killed. 
This  story  implies  an  oligarchic  government,  yet  it  is  clear  from  Polybios 
that  the  government  of  Mess^n^  was  now  democratic,  and  Plutarch  himself 
gives  the  magistrates  the  democratic  style  of  srpttniyot,  not  the  aristo- 
cratic style  of  (l^pou  Still  it  is  perfectly  credible  that  Philip  played, 
in  some  way  or  other,  a  double  part  between  two  factions,  and  encouraged 
the  worst  passions  of  both. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  60.  'O  y^viffKiw  ....  t^c  \iymw  cfirc  vpds  oMr,  m 
odd^  icaiKhs  tht  ^abton-o  ri^p  6^uf  oAr^  roiavra  ZpdtraSf  dwA  wAmmr 
fdf<rxMrro9.  (See  above,  p.  548.)  Was  the  subsequent  business  of  Poly- 
krateia  at  all  meant  as  revenge  for  this  insult  1 

*  See  the  story  in  Pol.  viL  11.     Plut.  Ar.  50. 

*  Pol.  iu.  19.  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  282,  note.  Cf.  Pans.  ir.  29.  1,  who 
characteristically  confounds  Demetrios  the  Pharian  with  Dem^trios  the 
son  of  Philip. 
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find  him  chaiged  with  adulteiy  with  Polykrateia,  the  wife  ca^p.  yiii. 
of  the  younger  Aratos,  and  lastly,  stong  by  the  reproaches 
of  her  father-in-law  for  his  public  and  private  misdeeds,  he 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  crimes  by  procuring  the  death 
of  the  elder  Aratos  by  poison.^  Aratos  himself  believed  Death  of 
that  such  was  the  cause  of  his  death ;  he  spoke  of  his  b.o.  213. 
mortal  illness  as  the  reward  of  his  friendship  for  Philip.* 
Philip  was  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  quite  degenerate 
enough  for  this  or  any  other  wickedness  ;  but  one  regrets 
to  hear  that  his  i^ent  was  Taurion,  whose  conduct  has 
hitherto  stood  out  in  honourable  contrast  to  that  of  the 
other  Macedcmian  chiefs.  Either  now,  or  at  some  later 
time,  Philip  carried  off  Polykrateia  into  Macedonia^  and 
gave  her  husband  drugs  which  destroyed  his  reason."  In 
shorty  the  gallant  young  King  and  faithfiil  ally  has  de- 
generated into  a  cruel  tyrant  and  a  treacherous  enemy. 

Thus  died  Aratos,  the  deliverer  and  the  destroyer  of  Last  days 
Greece,  while  General  of  the  League  for  the  sixteenth  or  b.c.  218. ' 
seventeenth  time.  His  career  had  been  spread  over  so 
long  a  space,  it  includes  so  many  changes  in  the  condition 
of  Greece  and  of  the  world,  that  one  is  surprised  to  find 
that  at  his  death  he  was  no  more  than  fifty-eight  years  of 
age/    Sad  indeed  was  the  fall  of  Philip's  friend  and  victim 


1  Pol.  viii.  14.     Plut.  Ar.  62. 

s  Polybios  (viii  14)  makes  him  say  simply,  raSra  rMx^ipa  Trfs  ^iKlcu, 
S  K^dXup,  KiKOfiliTfifBa  riis  np6s  *lKnnrw.  In  Plutarch  (Ar.  52)  this 
becomes,  raxh^,  J  Kc^dAwv,  Mx^tpa  rfjs  fieuriXudls  ^i\tas.  Here  there 
seems  to  be  a  slight  touch  of  the  rhetorical  horror  of  Kings,  which  is 
hardly  in  character  in  the  mouth  of  Aratos.  On  the  probability  of  the 
story  of  the  poisoning,  see  Thirlwall,  yiii  283.     Niebuhr,  Lect  iii  864. 

»  Plut.  At.  64.  Lir.  xxvii.  81.  Unl  enim  principi  Achseorum  Arato 
adempta  uxor  nomine  Polycratia,  ac  spe  regiamm  nuptiamm  in  Mace- 
doniam  asportata  fuerat. 

This  comes  in  incidentally  five  years  after.  One  is  tempted  to  beliere 
that  Liyy  had  never  heard  of  either  Aratos  till  he  came  to  the  events 
of  B.C.  208. 

*  Niebuhr  (iii  864  and  elsewhere)  talks  of  *'  old  Aratos."    So  one  is'  led 
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CHAP.  Yiii;  from  the  bright  promise  of  the  youth  who,  thirty-eight 
years  before,  had  driven  the  Tyrant  out  of  Sikydn.  Yet, 
granting  his  one  fatal  act^  his  later  years  had  been  usefuUy 
and  honourably  spent,  and  he  retained  the  affections  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  last.  His  own  city  of  Sil^dn  and  the 
League  in  general  joined  in  honours  to  his  memory ;  at 
Sikydn  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero ;  he  had  his  priests 
and  his  festivals,  and  his  posterity  were  held  in  honour  for 
ages.^  He  was  cut  off  when  he  might  still  have  hoped  to 
keep  his  place  for  some  years  longer  as  at  least  a  spectator 
Com-  of  some  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  world's  history.  But 
P?rL  he  -de  w  for  a  nobler  succesaor.  though  one  possibly 
and  Philo-  less  Suited  for  the  coming  time  than  he  was  himself!  The 
crafty  diplomatist^  the  eloquent  parliamentary  leader,  the 
cowardly  and  incapable  general,  passed  away.  In  his 
stead  there  arose  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skUM  of 
soldiers,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  patriotic  of  poli- 
ticians^  but  one  who  lacked  those  marvellous  powers  of 
persuasion  by  which  Aratos  had  so  long  swayed  friends 
and  enemies,  imd  had  warded  off  all  dangers  except  the 
poisoned  cup  of  Macedonian  friendship.  The  new  hero  of 
the  League  was  PhilopoimSn,  a  hero  worthy  of  a  better 
age.  He  fell  upon  evil  daya^  because  the  Fates  had  cast 
his  lot  in  them.  If  the  days  of  Aratos  were  few  and  evil, 
they  were  so  by  his  own  choice. 


to  £uicy  both  Philip  bimaelf  in  after  times,  and  still  more  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Fourth,  as  much  older  ^than  they  really  were,  beeaoae  of  the 
early  age  at  which  they  began  public  Ufe.  Livy  (zL  5,  54)  caUa 
Philip,  aenex  and  even  semo  coauumphia,  when  he  was  not  abore  sixty ; 
he  makes  (ttx.  80)  Hannibal,  at  forty-^ve,  caU  himself  aenex,  and 
talks  (zzxv.  15)  of  the  seneetua  of  Antiochos  the  Great,  at  about  the 
same  age.  So  historians  almost  always  lavish  the  epithets  *'old"  and 
"aged  "  upon  Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  On  the  other  hand 
Justin  (xxx.  4)  makes  Flamininus  call  Philip  puer  immatune  aiia^ 
when  he  was  about  thirty-eight. 
1  Plut.  Ar.  5S,  H. 
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OHAF.  VIIL 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  war  had  b^un,  though  as  yet  Beguming 
the  Achaian  League  had  no  share  in  it.    The  storm  first  ^oman 
broke  upon  the  Federal  States  of  norttwestem  Greece^  ^"01  a 
but  it  was  not  long  before  Achaia  herself  learned  how 
terrible  was  the  danger  into  which  her  royal  ally  had  led 
her.     Philip  began  by  attacking  the  towns  of  Orikon  and 
Apolldnia  on  the  lUyrian  coast     He  took  Orikon ;  but, 
while  besieging  Apoll6nia»   he  fled  ignominiously  before 
a  sudden  attack  of  the  Roman  Preetor  Marcus  Valerius 
Leeyinus/    This  happened    between  Philip's  two  inter- 
ferences at  Mess^ndy  and  this  was  doubtless  the  expe- 
dition in  which  Aratos,  disgusted  with  the  Eing^s  conduct, 
refused   to   take    any    share.*     Lseyinus  continued   for 
some  years  to  command  on   the  Illyrian  station,   and 
he  effectually  hindered    Philip — ^if    indeed    Philip    had 
any  longer  any  such  intention — from  crossing  over  to 
Italy  or  giying  any  sort  of  efficient  aid  to  EbnnibaL 
But  Rome  had  as  yet  no  Qrecian  allies ;  her  condition 
was  still  such  as  hardly  to  make  her  alliance  desirable. 
But  to  win  allies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  prince  Roman 
or  commonwealth  with  whom  Rome  was  at  war  was  an^ij^^ 
essential  part  of  Roman  policy.     No  line  of  conduct 
was  more  steadily  adhered  to  during  the  whcde  period 
of  her  conquests.      In  each  of  her  wars,  some  neigh- 
bouring power  was  drawn  into  her  alliance ;  his  forces, 
andy  still  more,  his  local  knowledge  and  advantages^  were 
pressed  into  the  Roman  service ;    he  was  rewarded,  as 
long  as  he  could  be  of  use^  with  honours  and  titles 
and  increase  of  territory;  and  at  last^  when  his  own 
turn  came,  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  same  gulf  with 
the  powers  which  he  had  himself  helped  to  overthrow. 
In  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Macedonia  this  part, 

*  Liv.  xxiT.  40.  Pint.  Ar.  51. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  alike  diBhonourable  and  diBastroos,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
MtoliiL  The  momentary  fit  of  yirtue  which  had  placed 
AgelaoB  at  the  head  of  the  League  had  now  passed  away. 
Skopas  and  Dorimachos  were  again  in  their  natural 
place  as  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  nation.  Skopas  was 
now  General,  and  Dorimachos  retained  his  old  influence.' 
It  does  not  appear  that  Philip  or  his  allies  had  done 
the  iEtolians  any  wrong,  and  the  only  intercourse  between 
Rome  and  ^tolia  up  to  this  time  had  certainly  not 
been  friendly.  A  time  had  been  when  Rome  had 
threatened  MtohA  with  her  enmity,  if  she  did  not  scru- 
pulously regard  the  rights  of  her  Akamanian  neighbours.' 
But  Rome  had  now  foigotten  the  claims  of  Akamania 
upon  the  forbearance  of  the  descendants  of  the  Trojana 

Position     iEtolia  bade  fair  to  be  a  useful  ally,  and  Rome  was 

of  Rome.  •«.  •  ^v*  t.«i.*j. 

again  giTing  signs  of  bemg  a  power  which  it  was 
worth  the  while  of  JStoIia,  or  of  any  other  state,  to 
B.C.  216.  conciliate.  Rome  had  surviyed  the  defeat  of  Cannse ;  her 
B.C.  211.  prospects  were  brightening  ;  Pulvius  had  recovered  Capua, 
and  Marcellus  had  recovered  Syracuse.  I«dvinus  now 
opened  a  negociation  with  Skopas  and  Dorimachos,  pos- 
sibly with  other  leading  men  in  ^Etolia^'  and  he  was  by 
them  introduced  to  plead  the  cause  of  Rome  before  the 
iiEtolian  Federal  Congress.  He  enlarged  on  the  happy 
position  of  the  allies  of  Rome ;  j£tolia>  the  first  ally 
beyond  the  Hadriatic,  would  be  the  most  happy  and 
honoured  among  all  the  allies  of  Rome.  No  Samnite  or 
Sicilian  orator  was  present  to  set  forth  the  dark  aide  of 
Roman  connexion,  nor  wfus  there  any  envoy  from  ApoUdnia 
or  Korkyra  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  own  city  to  be 

^  Liv.  xxvi.  24.  Scopas,  qui  tunc  pnetor  gentis  erat,  et  Dorjmacliiu 
princeps  ^tolonim. 

Princeptf  in  Livy,  as  I  have  already  observed,  implies  politksal  in- 
fluence, whether  with  or  without  official  rank. 

*  See  above,  p.  412. 

'  Livy,  U.S.     Tentatis  prius  per  secreta  coUoquia  prineipmn  animia. 
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Rome's  earliest  ally  in  the  Hellenic  world     A  treaty  was  chap.yhi. 
agreed  upon,  that  infamous  league  of  plunder  which  made  Alliance 
the  name  of  ^tolia  to  stink  throughout  all  Greece.    Rome  Home  and 
and  iEtolia  were  to  make  conquests  in  common ;   iEtolia  ^^^^ 
was  to  retain  the  territory,  and  Rome  to  cany  off  the 
moveable  spoil.^    But  the  great  bait  was  Rome's  old  ally, 
Akamania.     What  in  modem  political  jargon  would  be  Plots  for 
called  ''the  Akamanian  question"  had  always  been  a  union" of 
matter  of  primary  moment  in  the  eyes  of  jEtolian  poli-A^*™*" 
ticians.     The  moment  of  its  solution  seemed  now  to  have 
come ;  the  gallant  little  Federation  was  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  its  powerful  and  rapacious  neighbour.     The  nego- 
ciators  of  Rome  and  ^tolia  forestalled  the  utmost  refine- 
ments of   modem  diplomacy.    iEtolia  revrndicated  her 
natural  boundaries  ;  the  reunion  of  Akamania  was  decreed 
upon  the  highest  principles  of  eternal  right'    An  end 
was  to  be  put  to  the  intolerable  state  of  things  which 
assigned  to  iEtolia  any  frontier  narrower  or  less  clearly 
marked  than  that  of  the  Ionian  and  ^Egsean  Seas.     Elis, 
Sparta^  King  Attalos  of  Pergamos,  and  some  Illyrian  and 
Thracian  princes/  might  join  the  alliance  if  they  wished. 
The  Romans  began  in  terrible  earnest.     They  invaded  Koman 
Zakynthos,   occupied  all  but  the  citadel,  captured  the  b.c.  211.^ 
Akamanian  towns  of  Oiniadai  and  N&sos,   and  handed 
them  over  to  their  allies.     Early  in  the  next  spring  the  b.c.  210. 
Lokrian  Antikyra  shared  the  same  &te ;  the  inhabitants 
were  carried  off  as  slaves  by  the  Barbarians,  and  the 
iEtolians  possessed  the  deserted  city/    Meanwhile  the 


'  Pol.  ix.  39.     Liy.  zxvi.  84.     See  above,  p.  841. 

>  Liv.  U.S.  Acarnanas,  quos  segrfe  ferrent  ^toli  a  corporesuo  diremptoa, 
TtsAiinttwrwm  se  in  antiqnam  formulam  jurlBque  ac  ditionis  eorum. 

'  Skerdilaidos  we  have  met  with  already  ;  on  Plenratos,  sec  Thirlwall, 
viii,  284. 

^  PoL  iz.  89.  'HSi|  iroff^piiVTau  fiky  *Aicapr^u^y  OtPt^Zat  koI  N^o-oi^,  kot- 
4irxov  t^  irpcifiy  rijy  t&v  raXamipmv  *APTiKvp49ty  w6\iy,  4^ay9p€aro9ta'dfuyot 
fitrA  'Pmfudwr  adnfv.   icoi  rh.  fi^y  r4Kya  Kctt  ris  yvyouKas  dw^yoviri  'P«/uaibi, 
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CHAP.  VIII.  hoets  of  iEiolia  set  forth  to  take  poBsession  of  the  devoted 
Invasion    land  of  Akamania.     The  march  of  theu*  whole  force,  while 
aAnig.        Hulip  was,  BA  usual,  occupied  with  his  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, seemed  destined  to  bring  this  troublesome  Akar- 
nanian  question  to  the  speediest  of  solutions.     Bat  the 
invaders  met,  at  the  hands  of  a  whole  people,  with  a  re- 
sistance like  that  of  the  defenders  of  Numantia  or  of 
Mesolongi.     Eveiy  inhabitant  of  Akamania  stood  fortb 
with  the  spirit  <^  a  Hofer  or  an  Aloys  Reding.     Akamania 
was  a  Federal  Democracy,  but  here  at  least  Federalism 
did  not  imply  weakness,  nor  did  Democracy  evaporate  in 
Heroism     empty  vaunts.     Women,  children,  and  old  men  were  sent 
AVfti-.        into  the  friendly  land  of  Epeiros ;  every  Akaraanian  from 
''""*°*"     sixteen  to  sixty  swore  not  to  return  unless  victorious; 
their  allies  were  conjured  not  to  receive  a  single  fii^tive ; 
the  Epeirots  were  prayed  to  bury  the  slain  defenders  of 
Akamania  under  one  mound,  and  to  write  over  them  tJie 
legend,  "  Here  lie  the  Akamanians,  who  died  fighting  for 
their  countiy  against  the  wrong    and  violence  of   the 
iStolians/'  ^    Not  that  this  heroic  frame  of  mind  at  idl  led 
them  to  despise  more  ordinary  help ;  they  sent  messengers 
praying  King  Philip  to  come  with  all  speed  to  their  aid. 
The  invaders  shrank  and  paused  when  they  found  the 
frontier  guarded  by  men  bent  on  so  desperate  a  resistimce.' 
When  they  heard  that  Philip  was  actually  on  his  march, 
the  invincible  iEtolians,  harnessed  as  they  were,  turned 
Retreat      themselves  back  in  the  day  <^  battle.     They  departed, 
^tolians.   apparently  without  striking  a  blow,  to  eiyoy  the  easier 

wtiffdfAMra  hiX,op6Ti  2-rcp  9uc4s  4<m  r^x^^  ^^^  *^  ^^'  ^'^  lUAa^Aitr 

'■  Liv.  xxvL  25.  ''Hie  siti  snnt  Acamanee,  qni,  adversiis  vim  et 
injariam  ^toloram  pro  patriA  pngnantes,  mortem  oocnbnenint."  Ct 
Pol.  ix.  40. 

*  Liv.  U.S.  .fitolorum  impetum  tardaverat  primo  coujnrationia  fama 
Acamanicse ;  deinde  auditos  Philippi  adventns  regredi  etiam  in  intimos 
coegit  fines. 
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prey  which  the  Roman  sword  had  won  for  them,  and  the  chap.vui. 
difficulties  and  complications  of  Akamania  remained  for 
the  present  unsolved. 

Among  the  Peloponnesian  states,  Elis  and  Mess^nd  Condition 
readily  joined  the  Roman  and  iEtolian  alliance ;  *  but  °    ^'*^* 
it  was  an  important  object  with  both  sides  to  obtain  the 
adhesion  of  Sparta.     A  series  of  revolutions  had  taken 
place  in  that  city,  some  of  them  while  the  Social  War 
was  still  going  on,  and  some  since  its  conclusion.     One  Sedition  of 
Cheilon,   a  member  of   the  royal  family,   who  deemed  b.c.  21 8. 
himself  to  be  unjustly  deprived  of  the  kingdom,  raised 
a  tumult,  beginning  his  revolution  with  what  was  now 
the  established  practice  of  killing  the  Ephors.    But  he 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  King  Lykourgos,  and, 
finding  that  he  had  no  partisans,  he  fled  to  Achaia.'    A  Banish- 
short  time  afterwards,  the  Ephors  suspected  King  Lykour-  retunTof 
gos  himself  of  treason,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty  into  ^^^' 
iEtolia'  Afterwards  they  found  evidence  of  his  innocence,  b.c.  21 8- 
and  sent  for  him  home  again/    The  other  King  Ag^sipolis  j^Jgip^ii, 
is  said  to  have  been  expelled  by  Lykourgos  after  the 
death  of  his  guardian  uncle  IKleomen^s.*    Certain  it  is 
that  he  is  found  as  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  many  years 
after.     Lykourgos  left  a  son,  Pelops,'  who  seems  to  have  Peiopa. 

• 

^  Pol.  ix.  30.  «  lb.  iT.  81. 

'  lb.  T.  29.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Wot,  who  always  figure  con- 
spicuously in  the  Spartan  revolutions  of  this  age,  appear  on  this  occasion 
on  the  side  of  the  Ephors.  The  young  were  the  party  of  Kleomends, 
and  Lykourgos  was  suspected  of  unfEuthfulness  to  his  principles. 

*  PoL  V.  91. 

*  Such  must  be  the  meaning  of  liyy,  xxziv.  26.  But  he  confounds 
this  Kleomenls  with  the  great  Eleomen^ ;  Pulsus  wfans  ab  Lffcwrgo 
tyranno  poet  mortem  CUomeniSf  qwi  prim/us  tyranntu  LacedcsTnone  fuit. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  a  writer  who  tells  us  that  Sparta  had  been  subject 
to  Tyrants  per  aliquot  cetates  t  Livy's  several  generations  stretch  from  the 
great  Eleomenfo  to  B.c.  195,  about  thirty  years. 

'  About  Pelops,  see  Manso,  Ui.  869,  889.     I  do  not  however  see  the 
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CHAP.  Yiii.  retained  a  nominal  royalty  in  common  with   a  certain 

Macha-      Machanidas,  who  is  of  course  branded  by  Achaian  writers 

with  the  name  of  Tyrant^    We  must  remember  that  the 

^toiian     same  title  is  freely  lavished  on  Kleomen^s  himself'    It 

nAaum  "'  ^^  during  the  reign  of  MachanidaA  that  the  Ambassadors 

i^Pfuhbi^  of  the  rival  Leagues  of  ^tolia  and  AlrAmAnia.  came  to 

B.C.  210.    plead  their   respective  causes  at  Sparta.     Machamdasy 

Tyrant  as  he  was^  muAt  have  respected  popular  forms,  for 

it  is  clear  that  the  speeches  given  by  Polybios  on  thi» 

occasion'  were  addressed  to  a  Popular  Assembly.     The 

iEtolian  envoys  were  Kleonikos^^  of  whom  we  have  before 

heard,  and  Chlaineas,  who  was  the  chief  speaker.    He  6et«^ 

forth  the  good  deeds  of  iEtolia,  which  are  chiefly  summed 

up  in  her  resistance  to  Antipater  and  K^nnus,  and  iJso 

the  evil  deeds  of  Macedonia,  which  fill  up  a  much  longer 

space.     He  tells  the  Lacedsemonians  that  whatever  An- 

tigonos  had  done  in  Peloponn^sos  was  done  out  of  no  love 

either  for  Achaian  or  Spartan  freedom,  but  simply  out  of 

dread  and  envy  of  the  power  of  Sparta  and  her  victorious 

Speech  of  King.  The  speech  oi  Lykiskos,  the  envoy  from  the  Federal 

LykukoR.  . 

Government  of  Akamania,'  is  more  remarkable.  It  is  an 
elaborate  accusation  of  iEtolia  and  eulogy  on  Macedonia. 
It  is  worth  notice,  as  showing  that  there  was,  on  every 
question,  a  Macedonian  side,  which  was  really  taken  by 
many  Greeks,  and  that  we  are  not  justified  in  looking  at 
the  whole  history  purely  with  Athenian  eyes.     In  the  eyes 

contradictiou  between  the  two  passages,  Livy,  zxxiv.  S2,  and  the  fragment 
of  Dioddroe,  570  (iii.  105,  Dindorf).  But  the  matter  is  of  very  little 
importance. 

1  I  can  see  no  ground  for  the  violent  description  of  Machanidas  giym 
by  Mr.  Donne  in  the  Dictionaxy  of  Biography.  He  seems  to  fancy  that 
Machanidas  was  a  Tarentine  by  birth,  heedless  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's 
warning,  viii.  298« 

*  Pausanias  (iv.  29.  10),  by  a  strange  confusion,  makes  Machanidas 
immediately  succeed  Kleomenda. 

'  Pol  is.  28-89.  .  *  lb.  87.     See  above,  ppu  58,  558. 

B  lb.  82.     See  above,  p.  149. 
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of  Lykiskos,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  honour-  cHAF.vin 
able  and  patriotic  states  in  Greece^  Macedonians,  Spartatis, 
and  Achaians  are  equally  Greeks  ; '  the  elder  Philip  is  the 
pious  crusader  who  delivered  Delphi  from  the  Ph6kian  ;  * 
Alexander  is  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  Bar- 
barian, the  hero  who  made  Asia  subject  to  the  Greeks.' 
Antigonos  is  of  course  the  deliverer  from  the  Tyranny  of 
Kleomen^Sy  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Sparta.^ .  He  sets  forth  with  more  force  the  services  of 
Macedonia  as  the  bulwark  of  Greece  against  lUyrian  and 
Thracian  Barbarians.*  The  old  sins  of  iEtolia  against 
Akamania,  Achaia,  Boeotia,  Sparta  herself,  are  all  strongly 
put  forward;^  the  orator  enlarges  on  the  late  infamous 
treaty  with  Rome,  the  capture  of  Oiniadai  and  N6sos 
and  Antikyra,  their  inhabitants  carried  off  into  bar- 
barian bondage,  and  their  desolate  cities  handed  over 
to  iiEtolian  masters.^  He  warns  his  hearers  against  the 
common  peril ;  war  with  Achaia  and  Macedonia  was,  after 
all,  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  different  branches 
of  the  same  nation ;  war  with  Rome  is  a  struggle  for 
liberty  and  existence  against  a  barbarian  enemy.  The 
^Etolians,  in  their  envy  and  hatred  against  Macedonia, 
have  brought  a  cloud  from  the  west,^  which  may  pos- 
sibly overwhelm  Macedonia  first,  but  which  will,  in  the 

^  Pol.  ix.  S7.     'E^cXorifMur^c  irp6s  'Axtuo^s  Ka2  MeucMvas  6fAo^6\ovs. 
Cf.  above,  p.  662. 
»  lb.  33. 

•  lb.  84.     *Tin^Koo¥  iwolficr*  rijy  'Aaiaw  rois  "E^Xrio'ty. 

*  lb.  86.  *EKfiaXoiy  r^v  r^pOMvov  kcDl  roi^s  y6fAovs  Ktd  r6  wdrrptow  Hfiiy 
JkiroKar4<miC€  voXlrfUfteu 

'  lb.  85.  Moicc^KCf  oi  T^r  wK§iu  roG  fitov  XP^"^^  ^  wadovrat  9tarywPt' 
Cifi€wot  irp6s  rods  fiapfiApovs  ihr^p  r^s  r»y  'EAAifi/«K  cur^oXciaf.  Cf.  Pol. 
xviiL  20. 

«  lb.  34.     See  above,  p.  392. 

''  lb.  89.     See  above,  p.  577. 

^  lb.  87.  *Eir<(nrcur({/i€Koi  i^Atxovro  vi^s  clvd  r^f  iinr4p€u.  The  same 
metaphor  is  found  in  the  speech  of  Agelaos  at  Naupaktos  seven  years 
earlier.     See  above,  p.  561. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  end,  pour  down  its  baleful  contents  upon  the  whole  i 
Greece. 

The  eloquence  and  the  reasoning  of  LykiskoB  were  of  b 
avail  against  that  feeling  of  hatred  towards   Macedosia 
and  Achaia,  which  had  been  the  ruling  passion  at  Spsra 
Sparta  in    ever  since  the  Kleomenic  War.    Sparta  joined  the  Mtc^ 
^tfaT^*      alliance ;  under  her  sole  and  enterprising  King — ^I  see  v> 
-fitolia.      reason  to  refuse  him  the  title— she  soon  began  to  take  & 
yigorous  share  in  the  war.    Achiua  was  now  pressed  b 
Sparta  and  fHis,  just  as  she  had  been  in  the  Social  War 
But  she  soon  found  that  she  had  also  to  deal  with  aa 
enemy  far  more  terrible  than,  any  that  could  be  found  on 
NaTal       her  own  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea.     Publios  Snlpidns  now 
SulpicioB,  succeeded  Lsdvinus  in  the  command  of  the  Ronum  fleet 
B.C.  210.    Q^  j^j  Dorimachos  first  attempted  to  relieve  £chino& 
one  of  the  iEtolian  possessions  on  the  Maliac  Gul^  which 
was  now  besi^ed  by  Philip.     The  attempt  failed,  and  the 
city  soon  after  surrendered  to  the  King/    An  easier  enter- 
Deaola-      pnge  was  presented  by  the  Achaian  island  of  Aigina.    The 
Aigina.      city  was  taken  ;  by  the  terms  of  the  trestj,  the  moTeables 
belonged  to  Rome,  the  real  property  to  iEtolia.     Thus  the 
whole  Aigin^tan  population  became  slaves,   and  it  was 
with  a  very  bad  grace  that  Publius  allowed  them  even 
to  be  ransomed.'    As  for  the  soil  and  buildings  of  the 
island,  those  the  iEtolians  sold  for  thirty  talents  to  their 
ally  King  Attalos.'    Thus  did  an  illustrious  Greek  island,  a 
Canton  of  the  Achaian  League,  see  its  inhabitants  carried 
away  by  barbarian  conquerors,  and  its  soil   beccHne  an 
outlying  possession  of  a  half-barbarian  King.     Meanwhile 
Machanidas  was  attacking  the  Achaian  territory  from  the 
south,  and  the  iEtoUans  were,  as  usual,  plundering  the 
north-west  coast*    The  President  Euryle6n,  whatever  maT 
have  been  his  political  merits,  was  in  warfare  only  too  apt 

1  Pol.  ix.  42.  -*  lb.  Cf.  xi.  6. 

'  IK  xxiii.  8.  *  Liv.  xxvii.  29. 
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a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Aratos.^   The  League  was  once  oh^^yxh. 
more  driyen  to  ask  help  from  Philip.'  The 

Possibly  they  might  have  dispensed  with  his  help  alto-  a^fhelp 
gether  ;  at  all  events  they  might  have  confined  themselves  ^J^^' 
to  »i*lring  for  a  fleet  to  guard  their  coasts.     The  League 
was  now  fully  able  to  contend  single-handed  against  any 
enemies  that  Peloponndsos  could  send  forth.     If  a  new 
Kleomente  had  arisen  to  threaten  her  southern  frontier, 
that  frontier  was  now  guarded  by  a  new  Lydiadas,  and 
there  was  no  Aratos  to  thwart  or  to  betray  the  plans  of 
the  new-found  hero.-    Now  that  Aratos  was  dead,  Philo- Piiilo- 
poimto  had  returned  to  his  native  land    He  was  at  once  S«ner^  of 
elected  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  or  Commander  ^*^*^' 
of  the  Federal  Cavalry/  a  post  which  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  a  step  to  that  of  General  of  the  League/    The 
whole  militaiy  system  of  Achaia  had  become  utterly  rotten 
during  the  long  administration  of  Aratos,  but  the  ease  with 
which  Philopoim^n  was  able  thoroughly  to  reform  it  shows 
that  the  nation  must  have  had  in  it  the  raw  material  of 
excellent  soldiers.     He  began,  as  a  wise  man  should  do, 
by  reforming  his  own  department.    His  predecessors  had 
allowed  every  kind  of  abuse.      Some  had*  mismanaged  Abuses 
matters  through  sheer  incapacity,  some  through  misguided  AchaiAxi 
zeal ;  *  some  had  tolerated  lack  of  discipline  to  serve  their  ^*^*^- 
own  ambitious  purposes.     The  cavalry  was  composed  of 
wealthy  citizens,  of  those  whose  favour  had  most  weight  in 
the  disposal  of  political  influence,  and  whose  votes  would 
commonly  confer  the  office  of  QeneraL*    Some  Masters  of 
the  Horse  had  knowingly  winked  at  every  sort  of  licence, 

^  Pol.  z.  20.     E^X^«y  6  tAv  *Ax<u«y  orponiT^f  ^oAfiof  tfr  KOt  ir&K^- 
fuiap  X^tas  dAA^pioff.  '  liv.  zxTii.  29. 

*  'Ivn(pxi?y.     See  aboye,  p.  281,  652. 

^  This  is  implied  by  Polybios  (x.  22) ;  ol  9h  rijs  ffrparriyias  6pry6fU¥ot 
aa ra^s riis  ipx^lh  t^r.X,     Of.  Pint.  Phil.  7. 

*  PoL  z.  22.     Afcl  T^y  tiiw  iiweifdw  .  .  .  Sicl  r^y  icfluco^iyx/at',  h.t.K. 

*  See  above,  p.  295. 
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CHAP.  nil.  hoping  to  make  political  capital  out  of  a  popularity  so 
unworthily  gained.  Men  bound  to  personal  service  were 
allowed  to  send  wretched  substitutes,  and  the  whole  service 
Philo.  was  in  every  way  neglected.  Philopoim^n  soon  brought 
reforml'  ^^^  young  noblcs  of  Achaia  to  a  more  patriotic  frame  of 
mind  He  went  through  the  cities  of  the  League ;  *  by 
every  sort  of  official  and  personal  influence  he  worked  on 
the  minds  of  the  horsemen,  he  led  them  to  take  a  pride 
in  militaiy  service,  and  carefully  practised  them  in  the 
necessary  lessons  of  their  craft.  An  efficient  body  of 
Achaian  cavalry  seemed  suddenly  to  have  sprung  out  of 
the  ground  at  the  bidding  of  an  enchanter' 

King  The  Achaians  had  placed  the  worthiest  man  of  Greece 

choaer      ^^  ^^^  second  place  of  their  commonwealth,  with  every 
^tol^  ^^  prospect  of  rising  before  long  to  the  first    The  rival 
B.C.  200.    League  meanwhile  made  a  stranger  election.  The  Achaians 
had  once  given  to  a  Ptolemy  the  nominal  command  of  all 
their  forces;'  the  JStolians  now  invested  Attalos  with 


1  Plut.  Phil.  7.     Tds  r6\w  ivt^y. 

*  Paua.  viiL  49.  7.  *EvanfiM»v  d4  is  MtyiXiiP  r6\ip  aArUa  iM  rwy 
*Ax<u»<'  fp^To  fyx*^^  ''"t*  '''oO  IvwiKOv  Kot  ff^as  dplmnn  'EAAijiwr  cbr^^aircy 
iwirwutf. 

Philopoimdu  was  more  fortunate  in  his  reform  of  the  Achaian  cavalry 
than  Washini^n  in  his  attempt  to  raise  a  volunteer  cavaliy  of  the  same 
sort  in  1778. 

"Sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  infantry,  as  well  as  of  the  vast 
importance  of  a  superiority  in  point  of  cavalry,  and  calculating  on  the 
patriotism  of  the  young  and  the  wealthy,  if  the  means  should  be  furnished 
them  of  serving  their  country  in  a  character  which  would  be  compatible 
with  their  feelings,  and  with  that  pride  of  station  which  exists  every- 
where, it  was  earnestly  recommended  by  Congress  to  the  young  gentlemen 
of  property  and  spirit  in  the  several  statea,  to  embody  themselves  into 
troops  of  cavalry,  to  serve  without  pay  till  the  close  of  the  year.  Pro- 
visions were  to  be  found  for  themselves  and  horses,  and  compensation  to 
be  made  for  any  horses  which  might  be  lost  in  the  service.  This  resolution 
did  not  produce  the  effect  expected  from  it.  The  volunteers  were  few,  and 
late  in  joining  the  army. "    Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  iii.  492. 

'  See  above,  p.  387. 
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what  seems  to  have  been  meant  to  be  a  more  practical  chap.vih. 
Generalship.'    For,  as  the  King  of  Pergamos  was  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  war,  his  election  was  quite  another 
matter   from    the    purely    honoraiy   dignity    which    the 
Achaians  had  conferred  upon  Ptolemy  Philadelphos.     At- 
talos  first  sent  troops  into  PhthiStis,  and  then  came  in 
person  to  what  was  now  his  own  island  of  Aigina.     Philip, 
on  his  march  towards  Peloponn^sos,  defeated  near  Lamia 
a  combined  Roman,   iEtolian,   and  Pergamenian  force, 
and  compelled  the  defeated  ^Etolians  to  retreat  into  the 
city.     Things  had  strangely  turned  about  since  the  days  b.c.  328- 
when  Lamia  had  been  the  scene  of  a  war  in  which  Ma-  ^^^* 
cedonians  appeared  as  the  oppressors,  and  iJBtolians  as 
the  defenders,   of  Greece.     Before  Attalos  had  reached  Attompts 
Aigina,  ambassadors  from  I^ypt,  Rhodes,  and  Chios  ap-  ^*^j™^*^^j 
peared  in  Philip's  camp  to  offer  their  mediation ;   and  ^rt  of 
one  ahnost  smiles  to  read  that  the  diplomatic  body  was  ^c. 
on  this  occasion  swelled  by  an  envoy  or  envoys  from 
Athens.     We  seem  to  be  reading  over  again  the  history 
of  the  Social  War.     All  parties  seemed  inclined  for  peace ; 
men's  eyes  began  to  open  to  the  folly  of  letting  Greece 
become  the  battle-ground  of  Macedonia,  Rome,  and  Per- 
gamos.'   The  iEtolians  brought  forward  as  a  mediator  a 
power  of  whom  we  have  seldom  before  heard  in  Grecian 
affairs,  Athamania  and  its  King  Amynander.     This  chief 

^  Livy's  statements  are  exceedingly  confused.  He  says  first  (xxvii  29), 
AUalum  quoque  Begem  AaioB,  quid  jEtoli  summum  gefiUis  suce  magistror 
tum.  ad  eum  proadmo  eoncUio  dehderant,  fa/ma  erat  in  Buropam  tra^ee- 
tuTum,  Presently  (c.  SO)  we  find,  jEtoli,  duce  Pyrrhid^  qui  prcetor  in 
eum  annwm  crnri  absente  AttcUo  crecUus  ercU.  This  might  mean  either  that 
Attalos  was  chosen  to  be  the  regular  General  of  the  League,  with  }^3rrrhia8 
for  his  Lieutenant,  or  that  Attalos  was  made  <rTpafniy6s  adroKp^wp 
(cf.  above,  p.  484),  Pyrrhias  being  the  regular  General  of  the  year. 
Cf.  ThirlwaU,  viu.  288. 

*  Liy.  xxvii  80.  Omnium  autem  turn  Umta  pro  JStolis  cura  ereU  .  .  . 
qtutm  ne  PhUippua  regnumque  ^'us,  gnwelibertaH  fiUurum,  r^nu  Orcecios 
im,mi8ceretwr.  So,  just  after,  Ne  caussa  ant  Romania  atU  AUalo  intrandi 
GrcBciam  esaet. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  was  the  prince  of  a  semi-Hellenic  tribe,  whose  territories 
were  surrounded  by  those  of  the  ^Etolian  and  Epeirot 
Leagues  and  of  the  Thessalian  dependents  of  Philip.  The 
Athamanians  took  a  share  on  the  patriotic  side  in  the 
lAmian  War,'  but  since  then  their  name  has  not  been 
mentioned.  Probably  the  tribe  rose  to  independence 
during  the  decay  of  the  Molossian  Kingdom,  and,  on  its 
&11,  continued  to  form  a  separate  principality,  instead  of 
joining  the  Epeirot  League.  Of  Amynander  himself  we 
shall  often  hear  again.  Under  his  mediation,  a  truce  was 
agreed  upon,  and  a  diplomatic  Conference  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Aigion,  simultaneously,  it  would  seem,  witii 
a  meeting  of  the  Achaian  Federal  Assembly.'  Any  treaty 
which  might  be  agreed  upon  could  thus  be  at  once  ratified 
by  the  two  most  important  members  of  the  Macedonian 
alliance,  by  Philip  himself  and  by  the  Achaian  League. 
Meanwhile  King  Attalos  was  to  be  warned  off  or  hindered 
from  an  attack  on  Euboia,  which  he  was  supposed  to 

Philip  at  meditate.  Philip  spent  the  time  of  truce  at  Argos.  It 
^^^  would  have  been  very  hard  for  any  member  of  the  Anti- 
gonid  dynasty  to  make  out  his  descent  from  the  old 
Macedonian  Kings,  but,  on  the  strength  of  such  supposed 
connexion,  the  Argeian  origin  of  Philip  was  asserted  and 
allowed.  In  compliment  to  this  mythical  kindred,  Philip 
was  chosen  to  preside  both  at  the  local  festival  of  the 
H^raia  and  at  the  Pan-hellenic  Games  of  Nemea.'  The 
management  of  this  great  national  festival  was  wholly  a 
matter  of  Cantonal  and  not  of  Federal  concern ;  it  was 
a  vote  of  the  Argeian  people,  not  of  the  Achaian  Govern- 
ment or  Assembly,   which   conferred    this  high  honour 

^  Diod.  zviii.  11. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  two  expressions  of  Livy  (zzrii.  30). 
De  pace  diUUa  eanatUtaUo  est  tn  eoneUium,  Aehaomm;  concilioqu€  ei  tl 
locus  et  diss  eerta  indicta.  And,  just  after,  jBgium  pro/ectus  est  [Pfnlippug] 
ad  imdidiwm.  miUto  ante  eocu/mm  cfmcilium, 

'  See  above,  pp.  401,  556. 
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upon  Philip.^  Between  the  two  celebrations,  the  King  chap.yih. 
attended  the  Conference  at  Aigion.  But  meanwhile  At-  Conference 
talos  had  reached,  not  indeed  Euboia^  but  his  own  island  \c.  ^9?' 
of  Aigina ;  the  Roman  fleet  also  had  reached  Naupaktos  ; 
the  presence  of  such  powerful  allies  drove  away  any  feel- 
ings of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  were  beginning  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  iEtolians.  The  war  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  glorious  for  them;  all  that  they  had 
done  had  been  to  enter  into  possession  of  empty  cities 
conquered  for  them  by  the  Roman  arms.  Philip  had  taken 
Echinos  in  their  despite ;  he  had  beaten  them  and  their 
allies  before  Lamia  ;  their  attack  on  Akamania  had  been 
baffled  by  the  heroism  of  the  Akamanians  themselyes. 
But,  with  the  forces  of  Rome  and  Pergamos  on  either 
side  of  Greece,  they  recovered  an  even  greater  degree 
of  presumption  than  usual.  It  was  perhaps  through  an  Demands 
affectation  of  disinterestedness  that  they  made  no  de-  ^tolLns^ 
mands  for  themselves,  but  they  made  very  inadmissible 
demands  on  behalf  of  their  several  allies.  Besides  some 
cessions  of  barbarian  territory  to  their  lUyrian  friends, 
Atintania  was  demanded  for  the  Romans,  and  Pylos  for 
the  MesB^nians.  It  is  not  very  clear  in  whose  hands 
Atintania  then  was;  it  was  demanded  for  Rome  as  a 
"  reunion," '  yet  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Republic ;  at  an  earlier  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  Epeirot,'  at  a  later  time  we  shall  find  it 
Macedonian.  At  all  events,  Philip,  who  so  ardently  de- 
sired to  expel  the  Romans  from  Apollonia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  who  had  so  lately  defeated  Romans, 

1  As  in  the  case  of  the  Isthmian  games,  when  Corinth  was  Achaian. 
See  above,  p.  419. 

s  Liv.  xxTii.  80.  Postremo  negftrunt  dirimi  bellum  posse,  nisi  Messeniis 
Achsei  Pylum  redderent,  Romanie  restUueretur  Atintania,  Scerdilsedo  et 
Pleorato  Ardyaei. 

»  See  Pol.  ii.  5,  11.  It  was  admitted  to  Roman  friendship  in  B.c.  229  ; 
hardly  ground  enough  for  the  phrase  restitiurUur  twenty  years  later. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  iEtoIians,  and  Pergamenians  both  in  sieges  and  in  the 
open  field,  was  not  willing  to  allow  a  strip  of  Roman  tei^ 
ritory  to  be  interposed  between  himself  and  his  Epeirot 
allies.     And,  whichever  Pylos  is  intended,*  it  is  hard  to 
see  on  what  grounds  MessSnS  could  just  now  claim  an 
increase,  or  even  a  restitution,  of  territory.    A  spontaneous 
offering  on  the  part  of  Philip  might  have  been  a  graceful 
atonement  for  former  wrongs ;  but  it  was  ha^y  a  cession 
which   could  be  demanded  of  a  victorious  prince  at  a 
Kegocia-    diplomatic  conference.     It  is  not  wonderful  that,  on  the 
broken  off.  receipt  of  such  an  ultimatum,  Philip  abruptly  broke  off 
the  negociation.     He  retired  to  Argos,  and  there  began 
the  celebration  of  the  Nemean  Games,  when  he  heard 
that  Sulpicius  had  landed  between  Siky6n  and  Corintk 
Philip       With  that  activity  which  he  could  always  show  when  he 
repmset     ^j^^g^^  ^^  hastened  to  the  spot  with  his  cavalry,  attacked 
Romans,    ^.j^^  Romans  while  engaged  in  plunder,  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  fleet,  which  retired  to  Naupaktos.     He  re- 
turned to  Argos,  finished  the  celebration  of  the  festival, 
and  then,  casting  aside  his  purple  and  diadem,  affected 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  private  citizen  in  the  city  of  his 
His  alter-   ancestors.     But,  if  he  laid  aside  the  King,  he  did  not 
bauchery    ^^7  &side  the  Tyrant ;  he  made  his  supposed  fellow-citizens 
^^'      suffer  under  the  bitterest  excesses  of  royal  lust  and  in- 
solence.'   He  was  roused  from  his  debaucheries  by  the 


^  According  to  Liyy,  the  Achaians  were  to  surrender  Pylos.  Bat  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  either  the  Triphylian  or  the  MessSnian  Pylos  can 
now  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  League.  Philip  had  conquered  Tri- 
phylia  in  the  Social  War,  and  he  had  not  yet  given  it  to  the  Achaiana. 
(Liv.  zxviii.  8.)  It  is  quite  possible  that  Philip  may  have  seized  on  the 
other  Pylos  in  one  of  his  Messdnian  expeditions,  but  it  is  still  harder  to 
conceive  that  this  can  have  been  an  Achaian  possession.  Whichever  Pylos 
is  meant,  it  is  clearly  of  Philip  that  the  cession  was  demanded.  Here,  as 
throughout  the  period,  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  continuous 
narrative  of  Polybios.  Schorn  (p.  185)  accepts  the  Achaian  possession  of 
the  Messdnian  Pylos. 

«  Pol.  X.  26.     Liv.  xxvu.  31.     Cf.  ThirlwaU,  viii.  289. 
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most  threatening  of  all  news  for  the  Achaian  cities,  the  chap.  tui. 
news  that  an  iEtolian  force  had  been  received  at  Elis/ 
The  luxurious  Tyrant  was  at  once  changed  into  the  active 
King  and  the  faithful  ally ; "  he  marched  to  Dymd,  where 
he  was  met  by  Kykliadas  the  General  of  the  League, 
and  by  PhilopoimSn,  who  was  still  the  Commander  of  the 
Federal  Cavalry.'  In  a  battle  by  the  river  Larisos,  the  Exploits 
iEtolians  were  defeated,  and  PhilopoimSn  slew  with  his  ^d  Phifo- 
own  hand  Damophantos,  who  filled  the  same  post  in  the  P^"^^"* 
Eleian  army  which  he  himself  did  in  that  of  Achaia.^  In 
another  battle,  the  allies  unexpectedly  found  that  they  had 
Romans  to  contend  with  as  well  as  ^Etolians  and  Eleians, 
and  after  a  sharp  struggle,  in  which  Philip  displayed  great 
personal  courage,  they  had  to  retreat/  The  advantages 
of  the  fight  however  seemed  to  remain  with  the  allies, 
who  ravaged  Elis  without  let  or  hindrance.  One  of  the 
constant  invasions  of  Macedonia  by  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians called  Philip  back  ^to  the  defence  of  his  own 
kingdom,  and  about  the  same  time  Sulpicius  sailed  to 
meet  Attalos  at  Aigina.  The  two  great  Leagues  were 
thns  left  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  the  Achaians  had 
now  learned  how  to  fight  theira    In  a  battle  near  Mess^n^, 

'  Livy*8  notions  of  Grecian  politics  may  be  estimated  by  his  idea  that 
EliB  was  a  State  which  had  seceded  from  the  Achaian  League ;  Eleorum 
aceensi  odio,  quod  a  eeUria  Achceis  disgentirent.  (zxvii.  31.)  What  can  he 
have  found  and  misunderstood  in  his  Polybios  ? 

^  "Durch  die  Yerhaltnisse  gezwungen  erduldeten  die  Btirger  unwiirdige 
Schmach  und  Beschimpfung ;  denn  Philipp  war  ihr  Schutzherr  gegen 
Feinde,  denen  der  Staat  die  Spitze  aicht  bieten  konnte."    Schom,  189. 

'  One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  Philopoimdn  filled  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Horse  for  two  years  together,  as  we  shall  find  that  he  after- 
wards did  with  the  Generalship  itself.  But,  if  we  accept  the  belief  of  Schom 
(210-4),  considered  probable  by  Thirlwall  (viii.  295),  that  the  Achaian 
Federal  elections  were  now  (ever  since  b.c.  217)  held  in  the  Autumn,  it  is 
possible  that  all  the  reforms  and  exploits  of  Philopoimfin  may  have  taken 
place  during  the  one  Presidency  of  Kykliadas,  from  November,  210,  to 
November,  209.  There  would  not  however  be  the  same  political  objection 
to  the  reelection  of  the  Iwirdpx'ts  which  there  was  to  that  of  the  arrpvnfy6s. 

*  Plut  Phil.  7.     Paus,  viii  49.  7.  »  Liv.  xxvii.  82. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  the  iEtoIians  and  Eleians  were  now  defeated  by  the  un- 
assisted force  of  Achaia '    Such  was  the  difference  between 
Achaian  troops  commanded  by  Aratos  and  Achaian  troops 
commanded  by  PhUopoim^n. 
Character       The  war  continued  for  about  four  years  longer  witii 
yean  of     Tarious  success.     It  is  nccdless  to  recount  all  the  gains 
iLc.^oa-   ^^^  losses  on  both  sides.     The  iEtoIians  continued  their 
^^^'  ravages  in  Western  Greece,  while  the  combined  fleet  of 

Rome  and  Pergamos  cruised  in  the  iEgsean,  descending 
on  any  favourable  points,  sometimes  for  conquest,  some- 
times merely  for  plunder.  Once  or  twice,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  get  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  Punic  fleet  making 
its  appearance  in  the  Grecian  seas,  as  an  ally  of  Philip  and 
the  Achaians."  Philip  himself  shines  here  and  there  like 
a  meteor,  now  giving  help  to  his  allies  in  Greece,  now 
defending  his  own  frontier  against  the  Northern  Bar- 
barians.' Notwithstanding  all  his  crimes,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  all  sympathy  to  so  gallant  and  active  a  prince, 
and  one  who  was  becoming  more  and  more  truly  the  pro- 
tector of  Greece  against  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  as 
well  as  of  the  North.  Only  one  of  his  many  brilliant  ezpe- 
Philip's  ditions  and  forced  marches  need  be  recorded  here.  An 
Hfirakieia,  ^tolian  Assembly,  or  perhaps  only  a  meeting  of  the 
B.C.  207.  genate/  met  at  H6rakleia  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the 
League  with  their  ally  and  chief  magistrate,  King  Attalos. 

>  Liv.  xzTii.  8S.  '  Li  v.  xxyii.  15,  80.  xxviii.  7. 

'  Polybioe  (z.  41)  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  various  calls  made 
upon  Philip's  energies  at  one  moment  during  the  year  208.  His  own 
kingdom  was  threatened  by  lUyrians  on  one  side  and  by  Thracians  on  the 
other ;  he  received  at  the  same  time  applications  for  help  from  Achaia, 
Bosotia,  Euboia,  Epeiroe,  and  Akamania.  Livy  (zzviii.  5)  translates 
Polybios. 

*  Pol.  z.  42.  Tlv66fiwos  8i  .  .  .  T«ir  AfrwXwy  rois  dpxoyras  «lv 
'Hp4fcXfMy  d8pot(€<r^at  X^^  ^^  icoiroXoTiy^Mu   vp6s  dUXifXov^  ihrkp  rmr 

raxSfcrai  icaX  wroijcrM  huurCpas  r^y  v^wo^ov  oArmv.  ro^  iiJkv  ^Zw  irvKkSyov 
KaBwrT4p*i.  Liv.  xzviiL  5.  £o  nuntiatom  est,  concilium  Atolis  Hera- 
cleam  indictum,   Regemque  Attalumi  ad  consnltandnm  de  summft  belli, 
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The  King  of  E^ypt  and  the  Khodians  were  also  renewing  chap.tih. 
their  praiseworthy  attempts  to  bring  about  a  peace,  and 
their  enToys,  as  well  as  others  from  Borne,  sent  doubtless 
on  an  opposite  errand,  were  present  at  the  meeting  at 
H6rakleia^  We  have  before  seen  the  iEtolians  select  the 
time  of  meeting  of  the  Achaian  Federal  Congress  as  the 
time  best  suited  for  a  safe  and  profitable  inroad  into  the 
Achaian  territory.'  Philip  now  sought  to  repay  them  in 
their  own  coin ;  he  hoped  to  surprise  them  in  the  act  of 
debate,  as  the  Mede6nians  had  once  surprised  them  in  the 
act  of  election.*  He  came  however  too  late  ;  the  meeting, 
whether  of  the  whole  iEtolian  body  or  only  of  the  Senate, 
had  already  dispersed.  The  Egyptian  and  Rhodian  am- 
bassadors still  continued  to  labour  for  peace,  but  it  is  . 
almost  impossible  to  follow  their  movements  in  detail,^  and 
as  yet  both  the  contending  parties  still  preferred  to  make 
themselves  ready  for  battle.  We  soon  after  find  Philip  at 
Aigion  at  an  Achaian  Assembly.     He  there  made  over  to 

ventnrum.  KuAc  conventam  ut  torbaret  subito  adventu,  magnis  itine- 
ribns  Heracleam  duxit.     Et  concilio  quidem  dimisso  jam  venit. 

Both  Schom  (191)  and  Thirlwall  (viil  292,  293)  take  this  meeting  for 
a  General  Assembly.  Certainly  tni^oHos  and  Conciliwm  are  the  regular 
words  for  such  an  Assembly,  yet  the  words  of  Polybios  seem  to  imply  that 
the  apxovT^i  themselves  formed  the  a^voios,  and  did  not  merely  summon  it. 

1  Liv.  xzviii.  7.  •  See  above,  p.  609,  651.  >  See  above,  p.  416. 

*  Livy  (U.S.)  makes  the  Egyptian  and  Rhodian  envoys  meet  Philip 
at  Elateia ;  he  teUs  them  that  the  war  is  not  his  fault,  and  that  he  is 
anxious  for  peace ;  the  conference  is  broken  up  by  the  news  that 
Machanidas  is  going  to  attack  the  Eleians  during  the  Olympic  Games. 
Philip  goes  to  oppose  him,  Machanidas  retreats,  and  Philip  then  goes 
to  Aigion. 

Now  this  is  evidently  one  of  Livy's  confusions.  The  Eleians  were  allies 
of  Machanidas  and  enemies  of  Philip.  Livy's  narrative  also  gives  no 
place  for  the  speech  of  the  Rhodian  envoys  (Pol.  xi.  6)  addressed  to  an 
iEtolian  Popular  Assembly  (ol  vo?i\oi,  c.  6),  which  cannot  be  the  one  at 
Herakleia,  because  the  presence  of  Macedonian  ambassadors  {ol  wapA  roO 
*iXl'rwov  irp4crfi€is)  Is  distinctly  mentioned. 

I  can  really  make  nothing  of  the  account  in  Appian,  Mac.  ii.  1,  2. 
See  Thirlwall,  viiL  296.  One  thing  however  is  clear ;  from  about  this 
time  (Livy,  xxix.  12)  Rome,  Pergamos,  and  Carthage  take  no  active  share 
in  the  war  ;  it  is  reduced  to  the  old  Greek  limits  of  the  Social  War. 
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CHAP.  Yin.  his  allies  certain  PelopoimeBian  districts  which  had  been 
in  Macedonian  poesession  since  the  Social,  some  perhaps 
even  since  the  Kleomenic,  War.*  These  were  the  Arkadian 
city  of  H^raia,  which  had  once  been  a  member  of  the 
League/  and  the  whole  district  of  Triphylia^'  which  had 
never  before  been  part  of  the  Achaian  body.  Philip  ako 
restored  to  the  State  of  Megalopolis  the  town  of  Alipheira, 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  Social  War.  This  was  an  old 
possession  of  Megalopolis^  which  Lydiadas,  in  the  days  of 
his  Tyranny,  had  exchanged  with  the  Meians  for  some 
compensation  which  is  not  distinctly  explained.^  This  in- 
crease of  territory  would  extend  the  boundary  of  the  League 
to  the  Ionian  Sea^  and  would  interpose  part  of  Achaia 
between  Elis  and  MessSn^.  If  it  was  really  made  oyer  to 
the  League  at  this  time/  it  was  an  important  acquisition, 
and  one  made  at  an  opportune  moment  The  League 
could  now,  as  of  old,  afford  to  liberate  Grecian  cities,  for 
it  was  now  able  to  withstand  any  Grecian  enemy  by  its 
own  unassisted  force. 


Philo- 

poim^n 

General 


Philopoimfin  was  now  at  last  chosen  General  of  the 
League.'    For  the  first  time  since  Markos  and  Lydiadas 

^  Pol.  it  54.  iv.  77  et  seqq.  *  See  above,  p.  403. 

>  Liv.  z2viiL  8.     See  above,  p.  588. 

^  Pol.  iv.  77.  *H\«toi  wpos€\d0oirro  koI  r^y  rmy  *AXt^€tp4wy  intfXu',  od^of 
H  ^tV'  ^  *ApKttZlaM  Koi  MtydKiiP  WXiy,  AvSuiSov  rov  MtyaKowoXiTov  arard 
T^y  rvpa¥vl9a  wp6s  rtyas  t9ias  wpd^€is  dWaryiiy  ZSyros  rois  *HActoi$. 

0  I  speak  thus  doubtingly,  because  we  find  these  tovms,  at  a  later  time, 
again  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  again  ceded  by  him  to  the  League. 
Liv.  xxxii.  5.  xxxiii.  84. 

*  See  Schorn,  195,  Thirl  wall,  vUi.  295.  That  PhilopoimSn  commanded 
at  Mantineia  as  General  of  the  League  is  clear  from  the  whole  story,  and 
follows  from  Plutarch's  words  (PhiL  11),  rrporrryovrra  t6  B€^€potr,  which 
otherwise  are  not  very  clear.  According  to  Schom's  view,  he  would  be 
elected  in  November  B.C.  208,  so  that  he  would  be  best  called  the  General 
of  the  year  b.c.  207 ;  whereas,  under  the  earlier  system,  the  greater  pcu-t 
of  the  official  year  fell  in  the  same  natural  year  as  the  election.  The 
succession  seems  to  have  been  211-0  Euryledn ;  210-9  Kykliadas  ;  209-8 
Nikias  (Liv.  xxviii.  8) ;  208  7  Philopoimto. 
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the  Achaians  had  at  their  head  a  man  capable  of  fight-  cfliKviti. 
ing  a   battle.      Aristomachos^   it  may  be  remembered,  of  the 
had  once  wished  to  fight  one,  but  he  was  hindered  by  b^^os- 
Aratos.'     During   the   long    administration   of   Aratos,  'o^' 
pitched  battles  were  rare,   and   victories  altogether  un- 
known.   The  Old-Achaian  cities  had  never  been  distin- 
guished for  martial  spirit ;  and  the  Arkadian  and  Argolic 
members  of  the  League  seem  generally,    on  becoming 
Achaian,  to  have  sunk  to  the  Achaian  leveL     At  Megalo- 
polis and  Argos  indeed  things  were  in  a  better  state ;  we 
have  seen  the  League,  on  one  occasion,  calling,  in  a 
marked  way,  for  Argeian  and  Megalopolitan  contingents  ;* 
and  the  Megalopolitan  phalanx  had  been,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Kleomenic  War,  reformed  after  the  Mace- 
donian model.*    Elsewhere,  whatever  military  spirit  there  Ineffi- 
was  had  died  away  under  Aratos.    His  successors,  Euiy-  omJ 
le6n,  Kykliadas,  and  Nikias,  seem  to  have  been  as  in-  ^^^^ 
capable  as  himself  of  commanding  in  the  open  field,  and 
not  to  have  redeemed  the  deficiency  by  his  diplomatic 
powers  or  his  skill  in  sudden  suiprises.     Polybios^  speaks 
with  utter  contempt  of  the  Generals  of  this  time,  and  we 
have  seen  that  one  common  path  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  state  was  a  course  of  gross  and  wilful  negligence  in 
the  administratiofi  of  the  post  next  in  importance/    The 
League  had  learned,  in  the  early  days  of  Aratos,  to  trust 
to  Egyptian  subsidies,  to  diplomatic  crafty  or,  at  most,  to 
midnight  surprises ;   latterly  they  had  trusted  to  Mace- 


^  See  above,  p.  Hi.  '  See  above,  p.  550. 

'  Pol.  iv.  69.     See  Brandstater,  p.  365. 

*  He  8ays(xi.  8.)  that  there  are  three  ways  of  attaining  to  military  skill, 
by  scientific  study  (8ii  rSif  ^oijornit/irrmv  koL  riis  ix  ro^wy  Kcrreuriccvqf), 
by  instmcldon  from  men  of  experience,  and  by  actual  experience  of 
a  man's  own.  The  Achaian  Generals  at  this  time  were  altogether  un- 
versed in  any  one  of  the  three ;  w^ttu  fat»  roi6Tmv  dytrrSnroi  ol  r»y 
'kxauSv  trrpaTffyoi  chrX«»r. 

'  See  above,  p.  588. 

Q  Q 
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cBAP.Tixz.  donian  help/  and  to  mercenariesy  who  never  fonght  with 
real  zeal  in  the  seryice  of  a  commonwealth.'  But  the 
League  had  now  at  its  head  a  man  who  was  a  native  of  • 
the  most  military  city  of  the  Union,  who  had  given  his 
whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  militaiy  art,  and  whose  most 
ardent  desire  was  to  see  the  League  really  independent 
Pldlopoimfin  longed  to  see  his  country  defended  by 
the  arms  of  her  own  citizens,  not  by  mercenaries  in- 
different to  her  cause,  or  by  foreign  Kings  who  used 
the  Achaian  League  only  as  an  instrument  for  their  own 
Fhilopoi-  purposes.  As  Master  of  the  Horse,  he  had  reformed 
BeformA.  the  Achaian  cavalry ;  as  General,  he  determined  to  reform 
the  whole  military  system  of  the  League.'  After  so  long  a 
period  of  neglect,  reform  might  have  seemed  almost  hope- 
less. Fhilopoimdn  had  first  to  carry  proposals  for  im- 
provement through  a  democratic  Assembly ;  he  had  then 
to  impose  a  course  of  severe  discipline  upon  men  who 
were  in  the  least  favourable  condition  for  it.  He  had 
not,  like  his  contemporary  Hannibal,  to  bring  brave 
but  untutored  warriors  under  the  restraints  of  military 
order;  he  had  the  more  difficult  task  before  him  of 
making  soldiers  out  of  the  citizens  of  a  highly  civilized 
and  somewhat  luxurious  nation.  The  forms  of  the  Achaian 
constitution  probably  helped  him  in  his  work.  If  he 
gained  his  first  point,  he  gained  everything.      In   the 

'  Plutarch  (Phil.  8)  giyes  a  good  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  these 
respects. 

'  PoL  zi.  13.  Under  a  Tyranny,  he  tells  us,  mercenaries  fight  well, 
because  their  master  will  reward  them,  and  will  use  them,  if  victorioDS,  for 
fdture  conquests;  but  citizens  fight  ill  (cf.  Herod,  y.  78),  because  they 
fight  for  a  master  and  not  for  themselves.  Under  a  Democracy,  on  the 
other  hand,  citizens  fight  well,  because,  they  fight  for  their  own  freedom, 
but  mercenaries  fight  ill,  because,  the  more  successful  the  commonwealth 
is,  the  less  it  will  need  their  services. 

*  The  admirable  summary  of  Philopoimdn's  reforms  by  Bishop  Thirl  wall 
(viii.  295-8)  makes  one  almost  shrink  from  going  again  over  the  same 
ground.     I  have  tried  to  bring  out  a  few  special  points  into  prominence. 
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three  days'  session  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  it  was  pos-  obaf.  vm . 
sible  that  his  proposals  might  be  wholly  rejected ;  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  should  be  criticized,  spoiled,  patched, 
and  pared  down  in-  detail.  When  his  proposals  were 
agreed  to,  it  was  doubtless  a  hard  task  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  in  practice ;  yet  his  position  had  several  marked 
adyantages.  He  had  already  reformed  the  service  which 
was  filled  by  the  highest  class,  and  he  had  something  like 
a  model  infantry  to  show  in  the  contingent  of  his  own 
city.  And,  when  he  had  once  received  the  necessary  autho- 
rity from  the  assembled  People,  he  had  almost  unlimited 
powers  for  the  execution  of  his  plans.  There  was  no  King 
and  no  Ministry  to  thwart  him  ;  there  were  no  Councillors 
or  Commissioners  to  meddle ;  there  was  no  mob  of  a 
metropolis  to  be  cringed  to;  above  aU,  there  were  no 
Special  Correspondents  to  vex  the  soul  of  the  hero.^  He 
had  simply  to  deal  with  a  people  whose  intellect  he  had 
already  convinced,  a  people  who  had  themselves  raised 
him  to  his  high  office,  a  people  whose  fault  was  certainly 
not  that  of  disobedience,  fickleness,  or  ingratitude  towards 
the  leaders  whom  they  placed  at  their  head.  One  vigorous 
speech  in  the  Assembly ' — probably  at  the  Meeting  where 
he  was  chosen  General — settled  everything.  Let  the 
AchaianSy  he  told  them,  retain  their  fondness  for  elegance 
and  splendour;  but  let  it  be  turned  towards  fine  arms 
rather  than  towards  fine  clothes  and  fine  furniture ; '  let 
men  vie  with  one  another,  not  in  objects  of  mere  luxury 
and  show,  but  in  those  whose  possession  would  of  itself 
prompt  them  to  vigorous  and  patriotic  action.  Eight 
months  of  severe  training  put  Philopoim^n  at  the  head  of 
an  Achaian  phalanx  which  he  could  really  trust     Their 

1  Contraat  the  good  luck  of  Philopoim^n  in  these  regpeets  with  the 
position  of  a  Spartan,  Byzantine,  Venetian,  or  Dutch  General  in  paat 
times,  or  of  an  English  or  American  General  in  our  own  day. 

•  PoL  xi,  10.  »  Pol.  xi.  9.     Plut.  PhU.  9. 

Q  Q  2 
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oBAP.  nil.  short  spears  and  small  shields  were  exchanged  for  the 
full  panoply  and  long  sarissa  of  the  Macedonians ;  Uiej 
were  practised  in  eyeiy  eyolution  of  the  phalanx ;  and, 
before  his  year  of  office  was  oyer,  Philopoim^n  assmnbled 
at  Mantineia  a  force  with  which  he  did  not  dread  to  meet 
the  power  of  Sparta  in  the  open  field.  He  did  not  wholly 
giye  up  the  use  of  mercenary  troops,  but  strangers  and 
citizens  had  now  changed  places.  His  mercenaries  were 
now  mainly  lUyrian  and  other  light-ajmed  soldiers ;  the 
real  strength  of  his  army  lay  in  the  natiye  phalanx  and 
natiye  cayalry  ^  of  the  League. 

The  Three      With  this  new  force  the  Achaian  Qenend  met  the  Spartan 

liant^Ma;  King  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Mantineia.'  It  was  the  third 
great  battle  fought  on  the  same,  (Ht  nearly  the  same^  ground.' 

B.a  418.  Here,  in  the  interyal  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  had  Agis  restored  the  gloiy  of  Sparta  after  her 

B.a  S08.  humiliation  at  SphaktSria ;  here  Epameindndas  had  fallea 
in  the  moment  of  yictoiy ;  here  now  was  to  be  foiq;ht 
the  last  great  battle  of  independent  Qreece.  Que  regrets 
that^  at  sudi  a  moment^  the  forces  of  the  two  wordiiest 
of  Grecian  states  should  hare  been  arrayed  against  each 
other ;  still  it  cannot  be  without  interest  that  we  behold 
the  last  act  of  the  long  drama  of  internal  Hellenic  wwrbie. 
Borne,  Carthage,  Pergamos,*  eyen  Macedonia^  had  for  a 
while  withdrawn  from  the  scene ;  the  struggle  was  to  be 
waged,  as  of  old,  between  Qredan  gmerals 


H    Ml.  I>.>  i'^* 


^  Ab  the  Tue&ti]M»  (Pi)L  xL  12.  liv.  zzxr.  28»  29.  ThidwiU,  tUi. 
298)  on  both  tides  were  not  natlTee  of  Tarentom,  bnt  only  a  porticQlar 
•ort  of  cayalry,  there  Ib  no  reason  why  they  may  not  haTe  been  a  citisen 
i»rse  on  bofth  sides.  PdIybio»  does  not  im^y  that  they,  bat  rsfthsr  tta* 
tiie  ff<f(i»yM,  were  mercenaries.  And*  in  any  case,  Philopoimdn  woold  have 
the  native  Achaian  cayalry,  which  he  had  himself  organized. 

*  Polybios  (xi  10)  uses  the  name  Mantmeiaf  which  doubtless  still  re- 
mained in  familiar  nse,  and  not  the  more  formal  title  of  AntiffcmekL 

*  On  the  three  battles  of  Mantineia,  see  Leake's  Morea,  iii  57-dS. 

.  *  Attalos  had  been  called  back  to  his  own  kingdom  to  repel  an  inTaatan 
of  Pruias,  King  of  Bithynia.     Liv.  zzviii  7. 
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Grecian  anmee.  If  there  were  foreigners  engaged  oncnAP.vnr. 
either  side,  they  were  mere  auxiliaries,  like  the  barbarian 
troops  which  had  appeared  in  Peloponn^sos  even  in  the  days 
of  Epameinfindas.^  And  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Machanidas  was  a  wortiby  foe,  even  of  Philopoimdn.  His 
name  of  Tyrant  he  shares  with  the  great  Eleomente ;  bnt 
he  was  as  clearly  a  real  national  leader  as  Eleomen^  him- 
self. It  is  the  old  strife,  the  old  hatred,  between  Sparta 
and  the  city  founded  by  Epameindndas*  Machanidas 
marehed  forth,  expecting  a  certain  victory;  like  earlier 
chiefe  of  his  nation,  he  looked  upon  Arkadia  as  his 
destined  prey.'  And  no  doubt  it  was  with  a  special 
feeling  of  delight  that  Philopoim^n,  the  follower  of  Epa- 
meindndas,*  stood  ready,  with  the  force  of  Megalopolis 
and  the  whole  Achaian  League,  to  engage  a  Spartan  Ejng 
on  the  ground  on  which  his  model  had  conquered  and 
fidlen.  The  details  of  the  battle  are  given  at  length  by  Third 
Polybios,*  who  probably  heard  them  from  Philopoim6n  M^tineia. 
bimseUl  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  say  that,  after  a  ^'^'  ^^'^' 
hard  fought  field,  victory  remained  with  the  Federal  army, 
and  that  a  trench,  which  presented  such  difficulties  to 
Aratos  at  Ladokeia,  now  seemed  no  such  unsurmountable 
barrier  either  to  Spartans  or  to  Achaians.   At  the  battle  of  Complete 

victors 

Larisos,  Philopoim^n,  Master  of  the  Horse  of  Achaia,  slew  of  the 
with  his  own  hand  the  Master  of  the  Horse  of  Elis  ;  now,  -^<^*»*i«»*- 
as  General  of  the  League,  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  the 
King  of  Sparta.  Had  he  been  a  Roman,  he  might  have 
boasted  of  the  Spolia  OpimOy  like  Romulus  and  Cossus 
and  Mareellus.  The  death  of  Lydiadas  was  now  avenged ; 
but  we  regret  to  find  that  the  Achaians,  in  their  day  of 

^  Dionysioe  sent  Celts  and  Iberians  to  the  support  of  Sparta.     Xen. 
Hell.  vii.  1.  20. 

*  Herod,  i.  66  ;  ^ApKoHlriv  fi*  airtis  ;  fi^ya  fi*  euT€7s'  oH  rot  iti<rw,  k.t.X. 
»  Pint  Phil  S. 

*  Pol.  xi.  11-18.     Of.  Pint  Phil.  10.     Pwis.  viii.  50-2. 
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cHAP.viii.  victory,  were  far  from  showing  the  same  respect  to  a  fallen 
foe  which  Kleomen^s  had  shown  to  their  own  hero.  The 
corpse  of  Ljdiadas  had  received  royal  honours  from  his 
conqueror;  the  head  of  Machanidas  was  cut  horn  his 
body,  and  held  up  as  a  trophy  and  an  encouragement  to 
the  pursuers.  It  was  a  victory  indeed ;  four  thousand 
Lacedsemonians  lay  dead ;  as  many  were  taken  prisoners  ; 
the  whole  spoil  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and 
all  this  was  purchased  by  the  most  trifling  loss  on  the 
Achaian  side.  In  point  of  military  glory,  it  was  the 
brightest  day  in  the  history  of  the  Iieague. 

For  a  Lacedaemonian  army  to  be  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle,  for  Lakonia  to  be  ravaged  at  will  by  an  invader,  were 
now  no  longer  the  miraculous  events  which  they  had  seemed 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before.  But  the  fight  of  Leuktra 
and  th«  Pelo^nnesian  campaigns  of  £pameindnda«  wm 
hardly  more  wonderful  than  for  a  Spartan  army,  bred  up 
in  the  school  of  Kleomen^s,  to  be  defeated  by  a  native 
Achaian  force,  conmianded  by  an  Achaian  General,  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  single  Macedonian  soldier,  and 
Philo-  without  the  help  of  a  single  Egyptian  talent  The  Achaian 
f^  army,  with  ite  6enend  ZJTZi,  now  marched  «i  finely 
XAkoua.  ^]^fQ|]g]|  Lakonia  as  had  been  done  by  Epameinondas^  by 
Pyrrhos,  by  Antigonos,  or  by  either  Philip.  A  prouder 
moment  in  a  soldier's  life  can  hardly  be  conceived  than 
when  Philopoim^n  crossed  the  hostile  border  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  his  fellow-citizens  which  he  himself  had 
trained  to  victory. 

Nabu  The  remaining  events  of  the  war  may  be  hastened  over. 

Spurto.^  Machanidas  was  succeeded  at  Sparta  by  one  Nabis,  a 
Tyrant  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  who  did  not  as 
yet  make  himself  formidable  to  the  League.     Philip,  now 

Peace        that  the  Romans  and  Attalos  were  gone,  easily  drove  the 

Au)\iR^     ^Etolians  to  a  separate  peace,  a  proceeding  on  their  parts 
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'''-'lich  gaye  deadly  offence  at  Rome.^    It  was  certainly  a  chap.yhl 
each  of  the  engagements  towards  Borne  into  which  they  and  Mace- 
id  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  fault  lay  b.o.  205. 
ith  the  Romans  themselves,  who  had  wholly  neglected 
leir  Greek  allies  for  two  years.'     Shortly  afterwards 
y^e  Proconsul  Publius  Sempronius  landed  at  Epidamnos. 
yy  Jnable  to  persuade  the  iBtolians  to  break  the  peace — a 
Y   ure  scruple,  which  shows  how  much  they  must  have 
^l^jmffered  in  the  war — and  unable  to  contend  against  Philip 
/without  their  help,  he  gladly  listened  to  proposals  of  peace. 
d^They  first  came  from  the  Epeirots,  who,  if  it  be  true  that 

/Philip  had  possessed  himself   of  Ambrakia,'  once  the 
capital  of  their  great  Pyrrhos,  had  almost  as  much  reason 
to  complain  of  him  as  of  Romans  or  iStolians.     Confer-  Conferenca 
ences   took    place  at  Phoinik^  in  Epeiros  between  the  nikl 
^  Proconsul  Sempronius,  the  Kings  Philip  and  Amynander, 
:    and  the  Magistrates  of   the  Akamanian    and    Epeirot 
'-    Leagues.    The  lead  in  the  negociation  was  taken  by  the 
r    Epeirot  General  Philip,  supported  by  his  two  collei^es 

Dardas  and  Aeropos.^  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  Borne  General 
obtained  some  Illyrian  districts ;  Philip  obtained  Atintania,  b.c.  205. 
hardly  to  the  advantage  of  the  mediating  power ;  and  it 
was  probably  now  that  he  made  oyer  to  King  Amynander* 
the  island  of  Zlakynthos,,  his  own  conquest  during  the 
Social  War.'  The  best  modem  guide  to  these  times' 
marvels,  and  with  reason,  at  this  last  ''rectification"  of 
territory.  Amynander's  kingdom  lay  wholly  inland,  and 
he  could  not  possibly  visit  his  new  dominions  without 
the  goodwill  of  the  possessor  of  Ambrakia.  It  was  even 
stranger  than  for  a  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  at  least 

*  Cf.  Pol.  xviii.  21.     lAv.  xxxi.  29.  •  Liv.  xxix.  12. 

'  See  App.  Mac.  ii.  1.     The  JEtoliane  had  taken  it  some  time  before. 

*  Lit.  xxix.  12.     See  above,  p.  152. 

9  Liv.  xxxvi.  81.     It  was  the  price  of  a  free  passage  through  Athamania. 
«  Pol.  V.  102.     See  above,  p.  558.  '  Thirlwall,  viii.  800. 
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oBAP.  VIII.  master  of  Nima^  to  be  made  King  of  Sicily  or  Sardinia.' 
The  other  allies  seem  to  have  had  no  representatiYeB  in 
the  Conference,  bat  they  were  equally  included  in  the  treaty. 
Philip  stipulated  for  his  own  Thessalian  dependents^  for 
Prusias  of  Bithynia,  whom  it  was  needful  to  secure  against 
his  neighbour  Attalos,  and  for  the  Leagues  of  Adiaia  and 
Bceotia,  as  well  as  those  of  Epeiros  and  Akamania,  The 
allies  on  the  Roman  side  were  Elis,  Athens,  Messen^  King 
Attalos,  King  Pleuratos  in  lUyria^  Nabis  the  Tyrant^*  and 
Rome's  metropolis  Ilion.  This  last  piece  of  mythical  diplo- 
macy rivals  the  cbims  which  Akamania  had  once  made  for 
Roman  support  The  ^tolians  were  enrolled  on  neither 
side ;  Philip  had  granted  them  peace,  but  not  alliance ; 
Rome  looked  on  allies  who  had  made  peace  without  her 
sanction  as  unworthy  of  her  protection  or  care.  This 
was  the  first  great  lesson  whi<9i  the  Greeks  learned  in  the 
school  of  Roman  diplomacy.  To  become  the  ally  of  Rome 
was  the  first  step  towards  becoming  her  subject ;  it  in- 
volved the  entire  sacrifice  of  independent  action.  The 
peace  was  confirmed  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  People ; 
it  was  accepted,  tacitly  at  least,  by  the  allies  on  both  sides, 
and  the  land  had  rest  for  a  short  space. 


1  It  was  M  if  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  sbonld  receive  one  of  the  Gieek 
Islands  still  in  Turkish  bondage,  as  compensation  for  the  Tnrkish  military 
road  through  his  dominions. 

*  It  was  afterwards  pretended  that  the  treaty  was  oon  eluded,  not  with 
Nabis,  but  with  the  lawful  King  Pelops.     Liv.  xzziv.  82. 
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KOTE  ON  THE  GENEBALSHIPS  OF  iiEATOa 

It  is  not  bu^  to  reeonoUe   the  number  of  Genenlsliipfl  attribnted  to  ohaf.yiii. 

Aratoa  by  Plutuvh  with  tho  distinct  assertion  (see  above,  p.  808)  of  the 

same  writer  that  Aratoe  was  elected  General  in  alternate  yean,  because  the 

Law  did  not  allow  the  retiring  General  to  be  immediately  reelected. 

Broysen  (iL  488)  holds  that  the  Law  was  broken  in  favour  of  Aratos,  and 

that  he  served  for  several  consecutive  years.     Schom  (107)  rather  suspects 

an  enor  in  Plutarch's  enumeration. 

Aratos  was  first  elected  General  in  b.o.  245  ;^  in  226  he  was,  according 
to  Plutarch  (Ar.  85),  General  for  the  twelfth  time  ;  in  218  he  died,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority  (c.  53),  in  his  seventeenth  Generalship.  Among 
the  intervemng  years,  there  are  some  when  Aratos  is  mentioned  as  General, 
some  when  other  persons  are  mentioned,  and  some  where  the  name  is  not 
preserved.    The  statement  that  he  died  in  his  seventeenth  Generalahip  • 

would,  in  itself,  present  no  difficulty ;  if  he  was  elected  in  alternate  years 
beginning  with  245,  then  218  would  be  his  seventeenth  year.  But  it  is 
certain  that  his  alternate  reelection,  though  the  common  rule,  was  not 
adhered  to  so  strictly  as  to  exclude  occasional  deviations  (see  Pint.  Ar.  88 
and  PoL  iv.  82  compared  with  iv.  87),  and  the  twelfth  Generalship  in  226 
cannot  possibly  agree  with  a  system  of  alternate  elections  beginning  with 
245.  Aratos  was  General  in  245,  248,  and  241.  We  then  lose  the  suc- 
cession for  some  years,  and  recover  it  in  234.  From  that  date  onwarda 
we  have  as  follows. 

284  Aratos  (viii.)  229  Lydiadas  (iii.) 

283  Lydiadas  (i)  228  Aratos  (zi.) 

282  Aratos  (ix.)  227   Aristomachos. 

281   Lydiadas  (u.)  226  Aratos  (xii.) 

280  Aratos  (z.) 

If  226  were  Aratos'  twelfth  Generalship,  it  follows  that  284  was  his 
eighth.  But,  as  241  was  his  third,  the  six  intervening  years,  240,  289, 
238,  237,  236,  285  do  not  give  room  for  the  four  required  Generalships 
(fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh),  in  alternate  years.  If  Plutarch  be  right 
in  calling  226  the  twelfth  Generalship,  it  follows  that  Aratos  must  have 
held  office  for  four  out  of  those  six  years,  a  clear  violation  of  the  law  as 
stated  by  Plutarch  himself.  Droysen  (ii.  435.  8)  truly  adds  that  in  those 
years,  only  one  General  besides  Aratos,  namely  Dioitas,  is  mentioned.' 


^  By  the  year  of  a  C^neral,  I  mean  the  year  b.c.  in  which  he  was  elected ; 
his  official  year  took  in  parts  of  two  years  of  our  reckoning.  Thus  the 
Generalship  of  b.c.  284  extends  into  b.c.  288,  and  so  throughout. 

'  Droysen's  reference  is  to  Plut.  Ar.  28,  where  there  is  no  mention  of 
Dioitas  or  of  H^raia.  The  reference  should  have  been  to  Polyainos 
(ii  86,  see  above,  p.  408),  ^o  mentions  Dioitas  as  General,  but  gives  no 
rlne  to  the  year  to  which  his  Generalship  should  be  referred. 
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CHitP.  Till.  Again,  though  the  seyenteenth  Generalship  in  213  would  agree  peiftetij 
with  a  system  of  alternate  reelection  throughout  the  whole  time,  yet  tiie 
first  three  Generalships  are  in  odd  years,  245,  24S,  241,  while  the  senei 
beginning  with  234  are  in  even  years.  Aratos  must  therefore,  between 
241  and  234,  have  either  been  in  office  or  out  of  office  for  two  yean 
together.  Again,  he  was  not  regular  General  in  224,  nor  (reneFal  at  all  in 
218,  which,  on  the  alternate  system,  he  should  have  been.  He  certainly 
was  General  in  220,  217,  213.  In  221,  219,  218,  216,  we  find  other  nam^ 
If  then  Plutarch  be  right  in  calling  226  his  twelfth,  and  213  his  seventeentiiy 
Generalship,  we  must  not  only  supply  two  more  Generalships  in  tlie  years 
222  and  215,  but  we  must  also  suppose  four  Generalships  between  241 
and  234,  that  is,  we  must  suppose,  as  Schom  says,  that  Aratos  held  the 
Generalship  for  three  years  together,  in  manifest  breach  of  the  law. 

But,  by  supposing  two  slight  and  easily  explained  errors  in  Plutarcha 
reckoning,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  years,  so  as  not  to  imply  any 
breach  of  a  Law  so  distinctly  stated  by  Plutarch  himself.     His  mention  of 
•  a  serenteenth  Generalship  in  213  may  have  been  a  mere  careless  inference 

from  the  number  of  years  and  the  common  practice  of  alternate  election. 
Or  it  may  be  explained  in  another  way.  The  twelfth  Generalship  in  226  is 
the  great  difficulty.  If  for  ZvMKaror,  in  Pint  Ar.  35,  we  might  substitute 
Ukotop,  we  should  then  have  to  suppose  that,  between  241  and  234,  Aratos, 
instead  of  being  in  office  for  three  years  together,  remained  once  out  of  office 
for  two  years  together,^  as  we  know  that  he  once  did  at  a  later  time.  We 
hare  then  to  suppose  that  Plutarch  counted  Aratos*  Extraordinary  Gen«al- 
sbip  in  224-8'  (Ar.  41)  as  one  of  his  regular  years,  and  we  have,  between  224 
and  213,  to  place  Generalships  in  those  years  where  it  is  allowable,  namely 
in  222  and  215.  This  gives  sixteen  Generalships  without  any  two  being 
in  consecutive  years.  Now  in  219  the  younger  Aratos  was  General,  and 
Plutarch  may  easily,  in  running  his  eye  over  a  list,  have  mistaken  his 

'  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  when  we  remember 
(see  above,  p.  396,  7)  the  indignation  excited  by  his  attempt  on  Peiraieus 
during  the  truce  with  Antigonos.  That  attempt  must  have  been  made 
either  late  in  the  official  year  B.c.  241-0  or  early  in  B.C.  289-^.  It  is  not 
an  improbable  conjecture  that  it  was  made  when  Aratos  was  General  in 
239,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  feeling  against  him,  he 
remained  out  of  office  during  the  years  238  and  237,  and  was  elected  for 
the  fifth  time  in  236. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  time  to  which  Dit>ysen 
attributes  the  illegal  elections  of  Aratos,  and  to  which,  if  they  occurred  at 
all,  they  must  be  attributed,  is  precisely  that  when  the  power  of  Aratos 
was  most  unbounded.  From  241  to  234,  from  the  acquisition  of  Corinth 
to  the  acquisition  of  Megalopolis,  Aratos  was,  with  the  exception  of  his 
temporary  discredit  about  Peiraieus,  at  the  very  height  of  his  glory. 
Earlier,  he  was  merely  growing  into  power,  later,  he  had  rivals  in  Lydiadas 
and  others. 

'  Aratos'  election  as  (rrptenrY^s  adroKpdmp  (see  above,  p.  484)  was  in  the 
natural  year  B.r.  223,  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  ofRcial  year  224-^ 
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year  of  office  for  another  year  of  his  father's,  and  so  have  nuule  the  whole  cuap.  viii. 
number  serenteen.     The  whole  list  would  then  stand  thus  : 

245  Arat08(i.)  228  Aratos  (ix.) 

244 227  Aristomachos. 

243  Aratos  (ii.)  226  Aratos  (x.) 

242 225  Hyperbataa. 

241  Aratos  (iii)  224  Timoxenos  (i.) 

1240 224-8  AjnAos  {ffrpoTftyds  a&TQKpdfrmf)  {i±) 

239  Aratos  (iy.)T  223  Timoxenos  (ii.) 

238 222  Aratos  (xii.)  f 

237 221  Timoxenos  (iii.) 

236  Aratos  (v.)  t  220  Aratos  (xiii.) 

235 219  Aratos  the  Younger. 

234  Aratos  (yi.)  218  Ep^ratos. 

238  Lydiada8(i.>  217   Aratos  (xiv.) 

232  Aratos  (vii)  216  Timoxenos  (iv.) 

231   Lydiada8(u.)  215  Aratos  (xv.)? 

230   Aratos  (viiL)  214' 

229  Lydiadas  (iii.)  213  Aratos  (xvi.) 

The  question  reduces  itself  to  this.  Was  Plutarch  more  likely  to  go 
wrong  in  a  reckoning  of  figures  or  in  a  dieitinct  statement  of  constitutional 
practice  ?  To  me  the  former  supposition  certainly  seems  the  easier  of  the 
two. 

That  Plutarch  is  by  no  means  infallible  in  his  chronology  of  the  life  of 
Aratos  is  plain  from  his  strange  remark  that  Aratos  had  been,  in  224,  for 
thirty-three  years'  an  Achaian  politician  {rptdKopra  ^ny  Koi  rpta  vcrpXirev- 
fUyos  ir  rott  'Axauns,  Ar.  41),  whereas,  in  224,  only  twenty-seven  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  in  the  delirerance  of 
Siky6n.  The  only  marked  period  of  thirty-three  years  in  the  life  of 
Aratos  is  that  between  his  first  Generalship  in  245  and  his  death  in  218 ; 
this  is  probably  what  Plutarch  was  thinking  of.  A  mistake  in  reckoning 
up  the  Presidential  years  is  one  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  and  it  is  one, 
I  certainly  think,  far  more  likely  to  occur  than  a  direct  and  often  re- 
peated blunder  on  a  point  of  constitutional  law,  committed  by  one  who 
had  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  before  him. 

'  The  Generalship  of  Dioitas  would  come  in  one  of  the  years  240,  288, 
237  AT  285,  but  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  fix  it  to  any  particular  year. 

*  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  means  (iii  86)  by 
transferring  this  remark  from  the  year  224  to  222,  and  adding  "The 
thirty-three  years  of  Aratos  must  be  computed  from  the  first  prsetor 
Marcus,  B.o.  255."  What  have  the  years  of  Markos  and  Aratos  to  do  with 
each  other  t 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HX8T0&T   OF   FXDEKAL  GREKGB,   FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  EPEIBOfl  TO 
THE  DISSOLUTION   OF  THE  ACHAIAN   LEAGUE. 
B.C.    205—146. 


CHAP.  IX.  With  the  interference  of  Rome  in  Ghrecian  aflhirSy  the 
Character  main  interest  of  our  Federal  history  ceases.    EStherto  we 

of  the 

period.  havc  secn  Greek  FederaUsm  in  the  days  of  its  glory ;  we 
hare  seen  Greek  Federal  commonwealths  acting  as  per- 
fectly independent  powers,  and  we  have  seen  them  acting 
in  close  union  with  Greek  states  possessing  other  forms  of 
gOTemment.  What  is  now  left  to  us  is  to  trace  Greek 
Federalism  in  its  decline ;  a  decline,  indeed,  in  no  way 
peculiar  to  the  Federal  states,  but  one  which  they  shared 
with  all  powers,  whether  kingdoms  or  conmionwealthB, 
which  once  came  within  the  reach  of  Rome's  friendship 
or  enmity.  The  chief  importance  of  this  period  for  our 
purpose  is  indirect  W^e  have  now  come  within  the 
life-time  of  Polybios;  we  shall  soon  come  within  the 
range  of  his  personal  memory.  His  narratiye  of  eyents 
which  he  had  seen  himself,  or  had  heard  of  from  his 
fitther,  is  naturally  much  fuller  than  his  narratiTe  of 
eyents  which  rested  on  the  traditions  or  the  written 
records  of  a  past  generation.  Unfortunately  we  now 
haye  his  history  only  in  fragments^  but  the  fragments 
are  often  of  considerable  length,  and  there  are  also 
seyeral  narratiyes  in  Ldyy  which  are  eyidently  translated 
from  Polvbios  to  the  best  of  lavfs  small   ability.     As 
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these  later  transactions  were  recorded  by  Polybios  at  crap.  ix. 
great  detail,  the  fragments  of  his  histoty  of  these  times  import- 
contain  a  great  mass  of  pobtical  mformation,  and  supply  period  in 
many  constitutional   details  which  we  might  otherwise  ^^l^ 
never  have  knowa     We  have  several  vivid  pictures  of  chiefly 
debates  in  the  Achaian  and  iEtolian  Assemblies,  such  as 
we  do  not  get  in  the  histoiy  of  earlier  times.     Still, 
when  we  read  minute  reports  of  debates  in  which  Aris- 
tainos  and  Eykliadas,  or  Kallikrates  and  Archdn,  were 
the  chief  speakers,  we  cannot  restrain  a  wish  to  exchange 
them  for  equally  minute  reports  of  the  parliamentary 
combats  of  Aratos  and  Lydiadas.    I  shall  therefore  touch 
comparatively  lightly  on  this  last  period  of  Greek  Federal 
history,  leaving,  as  before,  the  details  of  war&re  to  the 
general  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  stopping 
only  at  those  points  where  the  narrative  affords  us  any 
\m\  ortant  constitutional  information. 


§  1.  From  (he  Peace  of  Epeiros  to  the  SeUUment  of 

Greece  wider  Fla/mimiims. 

B.C,  205—194. 

We  left  Greece  at  peace ;  that  she  did  pot  long  remain  Aggres- 
BO  was  again  the  fault  of  the  King  of  Macedonia.     Philip,  ^Mdinoi 
whose  yonthful  promise  had  been  so  bright,  was  gradually  ^^/^^ 
sinking  from  bad  to  worse.     It  was  open  to  him  to  play  soo- 
the part  of  Piedmont  in  Greece ;  he  preferred,  ot  his  own 
choice,  to  play  the  part  of  Austria.    Every  step  that  he 
took  alienated  some  old  friend,  or  provoked  some  new 
enemy.    In  defiance  of  his  treaty  with  Rome,  he  still  con- 
tinued his  dealings  with  Hannibal,  and  Macedonian  soldiers 
are  said  to  have  fought  for  Carthage  at  2iama.^  In  defiance  B.a  202. 

^  Liv.  ^'^^  26,  88,  42.     Bat  Polybios  does  not  mention  them. 
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oRAP.  rx.  of  his  treaty  with  JEtohsi,  he  attacked  Tarions  cities,  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere,  which  were  allies  or  subjects  of  the 
League/  and,  by  his  cruel  treatment  of  his  conquests^  he 
d^iraded  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  almost  below 
Hia  the  leyel  of  the  iEtolians  themselves.'    He  seems  to  have 

withme     defrauded  his  old  allies  of  Achaia  of  the  Peloponnesian 
l^^^  '  districts  which  he  had  professed  to  cede  to  them  during 
the  Roman  war ; '  he  is  even  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
poison  Philopoim6n,^  as  he  was  believed  to  have  poisoned 
Aratos.    He  engaged  in  hostilities,  which  seem  to  have 
been  altogether  unprovoked,  with  the  Rhodian  Republic,* 
with  Ptolemy  Epiphante  of  Egypt»  and  with  Attalos  of 
PM^P^     Peigamos,  the  cherished  aUy  of  Rome.     He  engaged  in  a 
tion  of       war  with  Athens,  for  which  something  more  like  an  excuse 
^o^ 900.     ^^^^  ^  pleaded  ;*  but  he  shocked  the  universal  feeling  of 
Greece  by  practising  the  same  barbarous  and  useless  kind 
of  devastation  of  which  he  and  his  iEtolian  enemies  had 
alike  been  guilty  during  the  Social  War/    Athens,  politi- 
cally contemptible,  was  already  beginning  to  assume  some- 
thing of  that  sacred  and  academic  character  which  she 
eiyoyed  in  the  eyes  of  the  later  Greeks  and  Romans.     The 
destruction  of  Athenian  temples  and  works  of  art  doubt- 
less aroused  a  feeling  of  general  indignation  even  stronger 
than  that  which  followed  on    the  like  sacrilege   when 
wrought  at  Dion  and  Thermon.     It  was  this  attack  on 

>  Lysimaclieia,  Ealchdddn,  EioB.    See  Pol.  xv.  22.  xviL  2,  3. 

>  See  Pol.  xrii.  8.  Cf.  the  somewhat  later  siege  of  Abydos,  PoL  zri. 
29-84.     Liv.  zxzL  16,  17. 

*  See  above,  p.  592.  That  they  were  detained  or  reooTered  by  him  is 
elear  by  his  again  restoring,  or  pretending  to  restore,  them  at  a  later  time. 
Jay,  jcixH.  5. 

*  Pint.  Phil.  12. 

>  Philip's  war  with  the  Rhodians  produced  several  important  sea-fights. 
See  the  description  of  those  of  Lad6  and  Chios.     Pol.  zvi.  1-9. 

*  Two  Akamanians  were  pat  to  death  at  Elensis  for  an  nnwitting 
pro&nation  of  the  mysteries.  The  Akamanian  Leagae  complained  to 
their  ally  King  Philip,  who  invaded  and  ravaged  Attica.     Liv.  -nrri  i^. 

f  See  above,  p.  538,  549. 
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Athens  which  finally  drew  Rome  into  the  strife.     The  chap.  iz. 
justice  of  the  Roman  declaration  of  war  cannot  be  qnes-  Jwtice  of 
tioned.     Philip  had  clearly  broken  the  Treaty;  he  had  on  the 
helped  the  enemies  of  Rome  and  he  had  injured  her  allies,  g^^™^ 
He  had  put  himself  in  a  position  which  enabled  the 
Romans  to  assume,  and  that,  for  a  while,  with  some 
degree  of  truth  and  sincerity,  the  character  of  the  libera- 
tors of  Qreece.     It  was  wholly  Philip's  own  fault,  that  a 
Roman,  a  Barbarian,  was  able  to  unite  the  forces  of  nearly 
all  Greece  against  a  Macedonian  King,  and  to  declare,  at 
one  of  the  great  Greek  national  festivals,  that  all  Greeks 
who  had  been  subject  to  Macedonia  received  their  freedom 
from  the  Roman  Senate  and  their  Proconsul     There  is  no  piiii- 
need  to  suspect  the  Senate,  still  less  to  suspect  Flamininus  f^ih^ 
personally,  of  any  insincerity  in  the  matter.     That  liberty  ^(  ^1^°"^ 
received  as  a  boon  from  a  powerful  stranger  can  never  be  other 
lasting  is  indeed  true.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
philhellenism  of  Flamininus  was*  a  mere  blind,  a  mere  trap 
for  Greek  credulity,  or  that  the  gift  of  freedom  was 
deliberately  designed  from  the  beginning  to  be  only  a  step 
towards  bondage.    One  might  as  well  suppose  that  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  who  first  mingled  in 
Indian  politics  and  warfare  deliberately  contemplated  the 
A%han  war  and  the  annexation  of  Oude. 

The  second  Macedonian  War — the  second  Roman  War,  Second 

Mac6- 

as  we  may  call  it  from  our  point  of  view — ^was  carried  on  donian 
by  three  successive  Roman  commanders,  Publius  Sulpicius,  8.0^200- 
Pablius  Villius,*  and  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus.*  Of  these  ^®^' 

^  I  take  Yillius,  in  Greek  Od^AXioy,  to  be  the  name  intended  by  the 
*OriJsMs  of  Panaanias  (vil  7,  9).     See  Schom,  240. 

*  For  f\afutnvos,  Paosanias  (u.s.)  and  Appian  (Syr.  2)  have  ^XAfdyios ; 
Aorelins  Victor  (c.  51)  and,  after  him,  Oroeius  (lib.  ir.  f.  iii  ed.  Venice, 
1483)  turn  the  nomcn  Qninctius  into  theprcBnomen  Quintua,  so  as  to  change 
Titos  Qninctius  into  Quintua  Flaminius.  Aurelius  moreover  makes  him 
the  son  of  Caius  Flaminius  who  died  at  Trasimenus.  This  is  not  very 
wonderful  in  a  late  and  careless  compiler,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  find  the 
eiTor  repeated  by  a  scholar  like  Schom,  p.  287. 
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oBAP.  Tx.  three,  Titus  became  something  like  a  Greek  natfonal  hero. 
Plutarch  *  does  not  eren  stop  to  argue  whether  Titus  or 
Philopoim^n  deserred  the  larger  share  of  Grecian  thank- 
fulness ;  the  merits  of  the  Roman  allow  of  no  dispute  or 
comparison  Titus '  shone  alike  as  a  diplomatist  and  as  a 
warrior ;  he  showed  himself  as  superior  to  Philip  in  the 
conference  of  Nikaia'  as  he  did  upon  the  hill  of  Kjnos- 

R<^  e^  kephalaL    His  real  good  will  towards  Greece  there  seems 

will  of  ,  1        ••  "M-r       !•         1  •  ft 

Flami-  uo  just  reason  to  doubt  He  uyed  at  a  tmie  peculmrly 
towaxdi  fitvourable  to  tiie  growth  of  such  a  feeling.  In  eariier 
^'®^^*  times  the  Romans  despised  the  Greeks  with  the  con- 
tempt of  ignorance.  In  later  times  they  despised  them 
with  the  contempt  of  conquerors.  Even  Titus  himself 
Hyed  to  change  from  the  friend  into  the  patron,  and  from 
the  patron  there  are  rery  few  steps  to  the  master.  Bnt^ 
Just  at  this  moment,  all  the  products  of  Grecian  intellect 
were,  for  the  first  time,  beginning  to  be  opened  to  the 
inquiring  minds  of  Rome.  Greece  was  a  land  of  intelr 
kctual  pilgrimage,  the  birthplace  of  the  art,  the  poetry, 
and  the  science,  which  the  rising  generation  of  Romans 
were  beginning  to  appreciate.  The  result  was  the  existence 
for  a  time  of  a  genuine  philhellenic  feeling,  of  which  the 
early  conduct  of  Titus  in  Greece  is  the  most  illuistaiouft 
example.^  Titus  Quinctius  was  a  Roman,  and  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  he  would  neyer  have  sacrificed  one  jot 

>  Comp.  Phil,  et  Fl.  1. 

*  On€  can  hftrdly  help,  when  writing  from  the  Greek  side,  speaking  of 
him  hy  his  familiar  pnenomen,  aa  he  is  always  called  by  Polybtdi  and 
Platarch.     It  is  not  every  Roman  who  is  spoken  of  so  endearingly. 

*  See  PoL  xrii.  1-10. 

*  Mommsen,  in  his  Roman  History,  very  clearly  brings  out  this  &et,  bit 
he  is^yery  severe  both  on  Flamininus  and  on  his  coontrymen  for  yielding  to 
•Qch  foolish  sentimentality.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  look  on  a  ganeroos 
faeling  as  disgraceful  either  to  an  individual  or  to  a  nation.  But  Momm- 
8en*s  history  of  this  period,  as  of  all  periods,  ifl  well  worth  reading,  if  the 
reader  will  only  reserve  the  right  of  private  judgement  in  his  own  handiu 

A  truer  and  more  generous  estimate  of  Flamininus  will  be  found  i3^ 
Eortiim,  iii.  251. 
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of  the  real  interests  of  Rome  to  any  dream  of  philhel-  ohap.  ix. 
lenism.     But,  iirithin  that  limit,  he  was  disposed  to  be 
more  liberal  to  Grecian  allies  and  less  harsh  to  Grecian 
enemies  than  he  would  have  been  to  allies  or  enemies  of 
any  other  nation.    He  would  have  Greece  dependent  on 
Rome ;  but  he  would  have  her  dependent,  not  as  a  slave 
but  as  a  free  ally ;  the  Greeks  should  be  Plataians  and  not 
Helots ;  the  connexion  should  be  one,  not  of  constraint, 
but  of  affection  and  gratitude  for  real  favours  conferred. 
He  wished  in  short  to  make  Rome  become,  what  Mace- 
donia ought  to  have  become,  the  chosen  head  of  a  body  of 
free  and  willing  Greek  confederates.    For  a  few  years  he 
really  effected  his  object.     Macedonia  did  not  retain  a  Union  of 
single  ally,  except  the  brave  League  of  Akamania^  ever  g^^t^ea 
faithful  to  its  friends  in  their  utmost  peril.     The  two  great  ^'^^^J 
Leagues  of  Achaia  and  ^^tolia  did  good  service  to  the 
Roman  cause  ;  Epeiros  and  Bceotia,  though  not  friendly  in 
their  hearts,  did  not  venture  openly  to  oppose  it.     Con-, 
sistently  with  his  whole  system,  Titus  never  pushed  any 
Greek  state  to  extremities.     Philip  received  what,  after 
such  provocations  as  his,  may  be  called  favourable  terms. 
When  the  ^Etolians,  like  the  Thebans  after  Aigospotamos,  General 

modera- 

called  for  the  utter  destruction  of  Macedonia,  Titus  showed  tion  of 
them  how  expedient  it  was  ^that  Macedonia  should  remain  ninug / 
independent  and  powerful,  the  bulwark  of  Greece  against 
barbariaJi  inroads.^  Philip  was  deprived  of  his  conquests, 
and  prevented  from  injuring  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  the 
original  Kingdom  of  Macedonia  suffered  no  dismember- 
ment Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  exercise  of  any  severities 
against  Philip's  gallant  aUies  of  Akamania,  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  later  treatment  of  the  Epeirot  cities  after 
the  fall  of  Perseus.  A  like  indisposition  to  deal  harshly 
with  any  Greek  state  may  even  account  for  Flamininus' 
over-lenity  towards  the  Tyrant  Nabis,  the  portion  of  his 

*  Pol.  xviil  20.     See  above,  p.  681. 
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CHAP.  IX.  career  which,  at  first  sight,  is  the  most  difficult  eiUier  to 
justify  or  to  understand.^ 

Relation        The  way  in  which  the  several  Federal  states  of  Greece 

of  the 

Federal  stood  affected  to  Rome  during  this  war  throws  a  good  deal 
to  Rome.  ^^  %^^  ^^  Federal  politics.  It  will  therefore  be  worth 
dwelling  on  a  little  more  fully  than  the  purely  militaiy 
^TOLTA.  lustoiy.  The  iEtolians  were  the  first  among  the  Greek 
Leagues  to  embrace  the  Roman  cause.  They  had  good 
grounds  for  anger  against  Philip,  because  of  his  destruction 
of  Kios  and  other  of  their  allied  or  subject  towns.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  not  allies  of  Rome,  and  they 
had  no  special  reason  to  be  friendly  to  her  after  she  had 
so  carefully  excluded  them '  from  the  Peace  of  Epeiros. 
iEtolia  was  perhaps  just  now  a  little  more  inclined  to 
peace  than  usual     One  main  element  of  confusion  in  the 

^f^^toiifiJ  ^^"^^'y*  Skopas,  was  absent.    It  was  just  after  the  Peace 

that  he  and  Dorimachos  receiyed  their  special  commission 

as  legislators,  and  their  legislation  seems  to  have  led  only 

to  internal  commotions.'    Skopas  was  now  at  Alexandria, 

in  the  service  of  the  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanfis^*  and  we 

just  now  hear  nothing  of  Dorimachos*    The  General  in 

office,  Damokritos,  seems  to  hare  been  a  moderate  man, 

which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  he  was  suspected  of 

being  bribed  by  Philip.'    During  the  first  campaign  of 

B.a  200.    Sulpicius,  an  ^tolian  Assembly  was  held  at  Naupaktosv' 

Damo-       under  his  presidency,  which  listened  to  Macedonian,  Athe- 

Oeneral.     niau,  and  Roman  ambassadors,  but  came  to  no  definite 

Meeting^^  Tote.'    The   policy  of  Damokritos  was  to  wait  a  little 

^^^"'     longer,  and  to  see  to  which  side  success  was  likely  to  turn 


poktoa. 


He  therefore  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  pass  no  vote  either 

^  Liv.  xzziv.  84,  49.  '  See  above,  p.  600. 

»  See  above,  p.  387.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  Yui.  802.       *  Pol.  adii.  2. 

*  lb.  zzzL  82.     PecnniA,  nt  fama  est,  sb  Rege  acceptl 

•  lb.  40.  ?  lb.  29-82. 
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way  just  yet,  but  to  entrust  the  General  with  the  power  of  chap.  iz. 
calling  a  Special  Assembly,  when  he  should  think  fit,  to 
settle  the  question  of  peace  or  war.^    Shortly  after,  when  ^toliana 
the  Roman  arms  seemed  to  have  decidedly  the  advan-  ^^lan^ 
tage,  Damokritos  called  his  Assembly,  and  procured  the  ^\qq 
adhesion   of  the    people    to  the  Roman  cause.'     The 
iEtolianSy  after  this,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war, 
and  their  cavalry  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory  of 
EynoskephalaL 

In  Achaia  the  struggle  with  Sparta  still  continued ;  but  Aohata. 
whether  the  League  acted  vigorously  or  not  in  any  matter  imporjt- 
depended  wholly  on  the  presence  of  Philopoim^n  in  office,  ph^o• 
He  was  twice  General  between  the  first  and  second  Mace-  P°^"^f^ 
donian  Wars.    It  seems  to  have  been  during  his  second  b.c.  205- 
Generalship '  that  the  Megarians,  disgusted  with  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Boeotian  League,  of  which  they  then  Reunion 
formed  a  part,   returned    to  their  old  connexion  with  with^^ 
Achaia.^    As  for  Nabis,  he  continued  his  piracies,  rob-  ^-^^S^®- 
beries,  and  domestic  cruelties,  on  a  scale  such  as  Pelo-  War  with 
ponnteos  had  never  before  seen.     But  he  received  several 
defeats  from  the  Federal  arms.     The  Tarrant  surprised 

^  lav.  xxzi.  S2.  Qnum  legibns  cantum  esset,  ne  de  pace  bellove,  nisi 
in  Panietolico  et  Pylaico  concilio,  ageretur,  decemerent  oxtemplo,  nt 
Pnetor  sine  frande,  qnum  de  beUo  aut  de  pace  agere  velit,  advocet  con- 
cilinm  ;  efc  quod  torn  referatur  decematurque,  nt  perinde  jus  ratumque  sit, 
ac  si  in  Pansetolico  aut  Pylaico  concilio  actum  esset. 

This  seems  to  mean  that,  by  the  iEtolian  constitution,  only  the  regular 
At)niia1  Meeting  could  entertain  questions  of  war  and  peace ;  a  Special 
Meeting,  whatever  were  its  powers,  could  not  do  that.  The  Assembly  now 
passes  either  a  general  law  for  the  ftiture  or  a  resolution  for  this  particular 
case,  allowing  the  General  to  call  a  Special  Meeting  with  the  ftill  powers 
of  the  regular  Assembly. 

On  the  PtmaOolieum  and  PylaSeum,  see  above,  p.  834. 

*  Livy  (zxxi.  40)  says  proximo  concilio.    This  cannot  possibly  mean 
the  next  Annual  Assembly. 

>  Plut  Phil.  11.     Thirlwall,  viiL  808.     It  was  in  this  Generalship  that 
he  exhibited  his  phalanx  at  the  Kemean  festival, 

*  Pol.  XX.  C.    See  above,  p.  479. 
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CHAP.  iz,  MesB^n^,  when  LyBippoe  was  Qeneral.  Ly»ppoA,  like 
B.C.  208-  another  Aratos,  would  do  nothing,  but  Philopoim^n^  at 
Deliver-  ^^^  he9kd  of  the  militia  of  his  own  city,  made  him  reti'eat* 
M^^  Next  year,  being  himself  again  General,  he  gathered  the 
B.C.  202-  forces  of  the  whole  League  together  by  a  secret  manoeuTre, 
^^^-  and  then,  suddenly  entering  Lakonia>  defeated  the  Tyrant 

in  a  considerable  battle.* 

The  policy  of  Philopoim^n  was  to  keep  the  Leagae,  as 
far  as  might  be,  independent  of  all  foreign  powers.  With 
this  object  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  peace  between 
Philip  and  the  Rhodians  by  Achaian  mediation  before 
the  Romans  stepped  in.'  But  Roman  policy  kept  the 
allies  of  Rome  from  all  separate  n^ociations ;  his  laboure 
G«nenl-     ^^j^  therefore  fruitless.     He  was  succeeded  in  the 


ihip  of 
Kykliadi 


Lu>  dency  by  Kykliadas,  a  man  devoted  to  Philip.     Philo- 
200.  poim^n  seems  then  to  have  thought  that  Peloponn^sos 

was  no  longer  a  place  for  him,  and,  as  in  the  days  of 
^*Sjft  Aratos,  he  went  to  find  employment  among  his  old 
goes  again  friends  in  Crete.  ^  As  before,  one  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  he  would  have  acted  a  more  truly  patriotic 
part  by  staying  to  defend  his  country  against  Nabis,  if 
only  as  a  single  soldier  in  the  ranks ;  but  there  is  at  least 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  Philopoim^n  was  offended  be- 
cause he  was  not  allowed  to  hold  office  two  years  together.' 


'  Plut.  Phil.  12.  To^s  lavToG  woXirv  dtmXa$dv.  This  means,  I  sap- 
poae,  the  citizens  of  Megalopolis  only.     So  Thirlwall,  viii.  305. 

•  See  the  whole  story  in  Polybioe,  xvi.  86. 

»  Pol.  xvi.  85.  *  Pint.  Phil.  18.     Pans.  viii.  50.  6, 

•  Schom  (p.  280,  cf.  Kortiim,  iii.  287)  says,  "  Ein  dritter  aDgiinstiger 
Umstand  war  die  £rbitterung  Philopbmens,  welcher  veigebens  darnarh 
gestrebt  hatte,  die  Strategic  noch  ein  Jahr  zu  behalten.  *'  This  is,  to  saj 
the  least,  a  great  deal  to  get  out  of  the  words  of  Pauaanias  (u.s.),  ^lA^ 

ilpTiyrOf  aZBis  4s  K^niv  9i4fifiy  or  ont  of  those  of  Plutarch,  pvyoftax^'  ^ 
^i\oTifto^fi9rot  dKatp«0s  irp6s  Mp0vs»  I  do  not  rely  so  much  as  I  should 
have  done  at  an  earlier  time  on  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  sdieme 
attributed  to  Philopoim^n,  as  there  is  one  instance  somewhat  later— 
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During  his  absence,  while  Kykliadas  was  still  in  office,  an  chap.  ix. 
Achaian  Assembly  was  held  at  Argos.^     This  was,  seem- 
ingly, a  little  before  the  first  Roman  Embassy  to  iEtolia. 
At  this  Meeting  Philip  suddenly  appeared.     He  offered  to  Philip 
carry  on  the  war  with  Nabis  on  behalf  of  the  League,  if  his  v^ ' 
the  Achaians  would  serve  in  his  garrisons  at  Corinth  and  ^^^n\he 
in  Euboia.     That  is,  he  asked  them  to  take  his  partLeafiP^^- 
against  Rome.'    This  the  Assembly  was  not  ready  to  do ; 
so  Kykliadas,  to  save  appearances  with  his  patron,  put 
aside  the  King's  request  on  a  point  of  order.   The  Meeting 
was  a  Special  one,  summoned  to  consider  the  war  with 
Nabis ;  at  such  a  Meetii^  nothing  could  lawfully  be  dis- 
cussed except  the  war  with  Nabis.'  The  present  Assembly 
therefore  was  incompetent  to  declare  war  against  Rome, 
or  even  to  engage  to  send  Achaian  soldiers  to  Corinth  or 
Chalkis.     With  this  answer  Philip  was  obliged  to  be 
content. 

The  League  preserved  its  neutrality  for  some    time  His  pre- 

^Gilded 

longer.     Diuing  the  Consulship  of  Villius,  Philip  made  cession  of 
another  attempt  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  League*  by  2^j*orcho- 
eedittg,  or  at  least  pretending  or  promising  to  cede,  those  menos, 
Peloponnesian  districts  which  he  had  once  already  professed 
to  cede  to  Achaia/    To  the  Triphylian  towns  his  present 
offer   added  the  yet  more  important  cession  of  Orcho- 
mcnos,'  which   had  not  been  mentioned  on  the  former 

whether  by  a  change  in  the  law  or  by  a  breach  of  it — of  his  actually 
holding  office  two  years  together. 

>  Liv.  xxxi.  25. 

'  Liv.  ILS.  Cf.  PoL  xvi.  S8.  'O  5c  *i\tinrof  6pmv  rot)f  *Ax>«ydf  cvAa^^f 
SuMcift^rovf  7rp6i  rdy  jcard  '^fudmw  ir^Ac/ioy,  4fnro^5a(€  KarA  wdtna  rp6irov 
ifAfii^direu  adrovt  <2s  air^x^*''^* 

*  lav.  a.s.     See  above,  p.  276. 

*  Liv.  xxziL  6.  He  adds,  Ita  enim  pepigerant,  quotannis  juraturos  in 
wrba  PMlippi,  Livy  has  probably  misunderstood  the  oath  of  adheaior. 
to  the  Grand  Alliance.  *  See  above,  p.  692. 

*  This  town  had  been  a  Macedonian  possession  since  its  capture  by 
Antigonos  in  B.C.  223.     See  above,  p.  493. 
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occasioii.  It  would  seem  that  the  Leagae  did  not,  erei 
now,  really  obtain  posBession  of  them/  but  the  mere  hope 
may  have  preyented  the  Achaians  from  actually  joining 
the  Roman  side.  This  final  step  did  not  take  place 
till  the  Consulship  of  Flamininus.  The  then  Presideiity 
AristainoB,'  was  a  strong  Roman  partizan,  and  Kykliadas 
already  had  been  banished,  seemingly  on  account  of  his 
Macedonian  politics.'  Of  the  debate  in  the  Assembly  at 
Sikyon  which  finally  decreed  the  alliance  with  Rome,  we 
hare  a  vivid  description  in  livy/  which  is  evidently 
translated  from  Polybios.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  being  one  of  our  best  authorities 
for  several  essential  points  in  the  Federal  constitution. 
The  General  appears,  not  as  Speaker,  but  as  Leader  of  the 
House ;  the  ten  Ministers  preside  and  put  the  question  ;* 
and  the  vote  is  distinctly  taken  by  States,  not  by  heads.* 
The  Meeting  lasts  three  days.  On  the  first  day  the 
Assembly  listens  to  the  rival*  Ambassadors,  first  to  those 
of  Rome  and  her  allies,  and  then  to  those  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  second  day,  as  no  other  speaker  rises,  Aristainos, 
as  Leader,  first  tries  to  draw  forth  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  and  th^  as  silence  is  still  kept,  he  himself  speaks 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Roman  allianca*  His  speech  is 
received  with  different  feelings  in  different  parts  of  the 
House,  some  loudly  applauding,  others  expressing  dis- 
approbation— ^in  what  particulair  form  we  are  not  told." 


1  See  Livy,  xzziii  84. 

t  I  know  not  why  Kortiim  (iiL  288)  calls  him  **  PaninoB," 

*  Liv.  zzxii.  19.    Cycliadam,  principem  factionis  ad  Philippmn  tza- 
hentium  res,  ezpulerant.  ^  lb.  19-28.  '  lb.  22. 

*  lb.  22.    Omniinu  fere  pcpuMa  ajtprobanHlms,    Soc.28.   CteleripeptH 
eonfirmdrufU. 

7  Ct  PoL  zWl  18.    M rr^^^^c  ro^t  'Axcutft)*  *ApUratwos  dhri  <n|f  *£XAnrw 

ervfifMx^  *P^'  ''^^  'Pw/ioiwv. 

"  Liv.  zzxii.  22.    Monnur  ottam^aliorum  com  assenso,  alioram  inde- 
menter  nasentientes  increpantium. 
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The  MinisterB,  when  about  to  put  the  question,  are  found  oh^p.  zz. 
to  be  equally  divided  among  themselyes  on  a  point  of 
order — no  bad  argument,  it  may  be  thought,  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  single  Speaker.  An  unrepealed  law  forbade 
any  Magistrate  to  put  any  question  contrary  to  the  Mace- 
donian alliance.^  On  this  ground  five  of  the  Ministers 
refuse  to  put  the  question  of  alliance  with  Rome.'  On 
the  third  day^  when  the  vote  must  be  taken  or  not  at  all,' 
one  of  the  protesting  fiye^  Memn6n  of  Pell^n^^  yields  to 
the  entreaties  and  threats  of  his  own  father ;  a  majority 
in  the  Cabinet  is  thus  obtained  in  favour  of  putting  the 
question.  The  question  is  put,  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  perhaps  by  an  unanimous  vote^  of  those  cities 
which  voted  at  all«  For  the  citizens*  present  from  Dym6 
and  Megalopolis,  and  most  of  those  from  Argos,  withdrew* 
from  the  Assembly  before  the  vote  was  taken.  Dymd 
had  been,  but  a  few  years  before,  rescued  by  Philip  from 
conquest  by  the  Romans.'  Megalopolis  was  the  old  ally/ 
Argos  was  the  supposed  metropolis,  of  the  Macedonian 
royal  family.  Dymaians,  Argeians,  Megalopolitans,  could 
not  be  expected  to  vote  against  Philip ;  the  other  party, 

^  Liv.  zzziL  22.  Lege  cautum  testabatur,  ne  quid,  quod  adirersus 
Pbilippi  societatem  esset,  aut  referre  magistratibus  aut  decemere  concilio 
jus  esset.  '  See  above,  p.  276. 

'  LiY.  I1.S.     Tertio  (die)  lex  jubebat  .decretum  fieri. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  Achaian  system  of 
Toting,  an  unanimous  vote  would  not  imply  the  actual  consent  of  every 
man  present,  but  only  a  migority  among  the  citizens  present  frpm 
every  city. 

'  It  is  strange  to  find  such  a  scholar  as  Mommsen  (Rom.  Gesch.  i.  528) 
talking  about  '<6esandten."  When  Dr.  Liddell  (ii.  25)  talks,  in  the 
same  way,  about  *'  Representatives,'*  one  is  less  surprised. 

*  Dr.  Liddell  says  that  they  "withdrew  under  protest;"  but  there  is 
not  a  word  to  that  effect  in  Livy.  Eortiim's  **  stUlgehtoeigefui  Yer- 
wahrong  "  (ilL  289)  is  another  matter.  '  See  above,  p.  589. 

*  The  firiendship  between  Macedonia  and  Megalopolis  was  indeed  of  old 
standing,  but  livy  can  go  back  no  farther  than  the  capture  of  Megalopolis 
by  Kleomen^  Iwenty-four  years  before,  which  he  thinks  happened 
avorum  memorid. 
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and  the  Romans  themselvesy  did  not  expect  it  of  them.' 
The  alliance  with  Attalos  and  with  Rhodes  was  at  once 
concluded ;  that  with  Rome  was  voted  proTisionallj» 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  People.  The 
Treaty  seems  to  have  contained  a  clause,  often  violated 
by  Rome  in  after  days,  providing  that,  according  ta  the 
first  principles  of  the  Federal  Union,  Rome  should  receive 
no  envoys  from  any  single  city  of  the  League,  but  only 
from  the  League  itself' 

The  League  now  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  war. 
Achaian  envoys  appeared  at  the  side  of  Titus  at  the 
conference  of  Nikaia,'  and  though  we  do  not  hear  of 
Achaian  warriors  at  Kynoskephahd,  yet  they  served  the 
cause  effectually  elsewhere.  Now  that  the  League  was  at 
war  with  Macedonia,  hopes  arose  of  recovering  Corinth. 
The  city  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  Lucius 
Quinctius,  the  Consul's  brother,  aided  by  the  whole 
Federal  force.  But  it  was  vigorously  and  successfully 
defended  by  the  Macedonian  garrison,  by  the  Italian 
deserters,  and  by  the  Corinthian  citizens  thelnselvea.^  This 
last  fact  surprises  the  reader,  as  it  seems  to  have  sur- 
prised Lucius  and  Aristainos  at  the  time.  But  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Corinthians  does  not  show  that  they  had  any 
abstract  repugnance  to  reunion  with  the  League.*  To  be 
captured  by  a  combined  host  of  Romans  and  Achaians  was 
a  different  matter  from  being  delivered  by  Aratos  without 
foreign  interference.     The  Macedonian  governor,  Andro- 

^  Liv.  xxxii.  22.     Neqne  mirante  ullo  neque  improbante. 

*  Paus.  vii.  9.  4.     See  above,  p.  262. 

s  Aristainos  and  Xenophon ;  the  banished  Eykliadas  accompanied 
Philip.     Pol.  xvii.  1.     liv.  xxxii  82. 

*  Liv.  xxxii.  23.  Uno  animo  omues,  et  Macedones  tamqnam  oommonem 
patriam  tuebantur,  et  Corinthii  duoem  prsesidii  Androsthenem,  hand 
secus  quam  civem  et  suflragio  creatnm  suo,  imperio  in  se  uti  patiebantnr. 

B  See  Schorn  (243),  who  enlarges  on  the  fact  that  Ck>iinth,  aa  a  member 
of  the  League,  had  only  one  Vote  alongside  of  Keryneia,  \c.  But  Coriiith, 
as  a  Macedonian  outpost,  had  no  vote  an3rwhere. 
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8then6a^  was  personally  popular,  and  the  Corinthians  may  chap.  ix. 
have  remembered  the  fate  of  those  cities  which  fell  into 
the  joint  hands  of    Rome    and  iEtoIia«     Anyhow,  the 
Macedonian  Philokles  was  able  to  reinforce  the  garrison, 
and  Lucius,  by  the  adyice  of  King  Attalos,  raised  the  siege. 
Aigos,  Dym6,  and  Megalopolis  bad  declined  to  join  in 
voting  the  Roman  alliance.     It  does  not  however  appear 
that  Hxe  citizens  of  Dymd  or  of  Megalopolis  thought  that 
this  justified  them  in  treason  against  the  Achaian  League. 
A  Dynudan  citizen,  Ain^sidamos  by  name,  commanded  a 
Federal  garrison  which  had  been  lately  placed  in  Argos.^ 
But  the  Macedonian  feeling  was  strong  at  Ai^os ;'  the  city  ArgoB 
was  betrayed  to  Philokl^ ;  Aindsidamos,  after  stipulating  ^o  p^ip, 
for  the  safe  retreat  of  his  troops,  himself  stayed  with  a  few  t^^-  ^^^1 
companions  and  fought  to  the  last.'    The  Argeians  soon 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  treason.    In  the  course  of  the  and  ceded 
next  year,  Philip,  in  hopes  of  winning  over  Nabis  to  his  i^bu, 
side,  made  over  his  ancestral  city  to  the  Tyrant.*    After  ^^'  ^^'^' 
a  short  show  of  demagogic  tricks,'  the  oppressions  of 
Nabis  soon  reached  a  pitch  far  beyond  the  worst  excesses 
of  Philip.*    Thus  both  Corinth  and  Argos,  once  two  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  League,  were  now,  as  in  still  earlier 

'  Liv.  zzxiL  25.  PrsBsidium  erat  AchsBonun  nnper  irapositnm,  qnin- 
geuti  fere  juvenes  delecti  omnium  civitatium. 

'  The  way  in  which  it  was  shown  was  curious.  In  the  Argeian  Assem- 
blies the  (Generals  of  the  State  {Proetores,  Liv.  u.8.  See  above,  p.  256) 
pronounced  the  names  of  Zeus>  Apollo,  Hdraklde,  and  King  Philip. 
Philip's  name  was  now  left  out.  The  people  demanded  its  restitution, 
which  was  made  amid  loud  cheers. 

•  Liv.  U.S.  <  lb.  zxzii.  40. 

'  Nabis  really  did  at  Argos,  what  Eleomends  was  in  vain  expected  to 
do  :  he  abolished  debts,  divided  land,  &c  This  marks  the  difference 
between  the  two  men.  The  innovations  of  Kleomends  at  Sparta  were 
held  to  be  restorations  of  the  old  state  of  things  ;  at  Argos  he  did  not  feel 
called  on  to  innovate  at  all.  Nabis^  who  merely  sought  a  cloak  for  his 
own  tyranny,  carried  out  the  most  extreme  Socialist  measures  in  both 
cities.     See  above,  p.  476,  and  of.  Kortiim,  iiL  284. 

•  Uy.  xxxU.  40.     Pol.  xvii.  17. 
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days,  dangerouB  outposts  of  its  enemies.  But  the  Achaian 
troops  had  so  greatly  improyed  under  the  teadhiagr  <^ 
Philopoimto  that^  under  any  tolerable  geiieralshipy  they 
were  now  capable  of  winning  a  battle  for  themselres.  An- 
drosthen^  the  Afauoedonian  goyemor  of  Corinth,  rayaged 
all  the  neighbouring  Achaian  Cantons  at  the  head  of  his 
mixed  host  of  Macedonians,  Corinthians,  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Atamanians,  and  mercenaries  of  yarions  kinda 
At  last  Nikostratosy  the  successor  of  Aristainos  in  the 
Oeneralship,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Klednai,  and 
cleared  all  the  territory  of  the  League  of  his  plundering 
bands.  ^  This  happened  about  the  same  time  as  the  great 
fight  of  Kynoskephalai,  and  loyers  of  coincidences  affirmed 
that  the  two  yictories  were  won  on  the  same  day.  About 
the  same  time,  also,  an  Achaian  contingent  aided  in 
deliyeiing  the  Rhodian  Peraia*  from  Philip's  General 
Deinokrat^'  One  cannot  read  the  narratiyes  of  these 
successes  of  the  Federal  arms  without  again  and  again 
forming  the  yain'wish  that  Philopoim^n  and  Aratos  could 
haye  changed  places 


Epbibos. 


Attempt 
at  Peace, 
B.O.  198. 


Such  was  the  position  of  the  Achaian  League  during  the 
second  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  Among  the 
other  Federal  states  of  Greece,  we  just  now  hear  but  little 
of  Epeiros.  Soon  after  the  first  landing  of  Flamininus, 
while  he  and  his  army  were  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aoos,  an  attempt  was  made,  as  before,  to  bring  about  a 
peace  under  Epeirot  mediation.^  This  time,  howeyer,  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful    The  Epeirot  General*  Pau- 

1  Liy.  xzziiL  15. 

*  That  is,  the  small  Rhodian  territory  on  the  mainland,  increased  in 
B.O.  188  (see  above,  p.  214)  by  the  addition  of  all  Lykia  and  Karia. 

*  lAv.  TfTTJil.  18. 

^  lb.  Tnrii.  10.    8p€$  data  Philippo  esi,  per  EpirUarum  gmUm  Umtandm 
paeu.    Cf.  above,  699. 

*  On  the  number  of  the  Epeirot  Generals  see  above,  p.  152,  599.   Then 
were  three  seven  years  before. 
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aanias,  and  the  Master  of  the  Hone,  Alexander,  brought  chap.  ix. 
the  King  and  the  Consul  tc^ther.     But  the  demands  of 
HtuSy  namely  the  liberation  of  every  Greek  state,  were 
Bueh  as  Philip  eould  not  bring  himself  to  yield  before 
Kynoskephalai/    The   League,    as  a  League,  remained  cfanops 
neutral;  but  Charops,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the^^^ 
nation,  though  seemiogly  not  in  offiee  at  the  time,  acted  as 
a  strong  partisan  of  Rome.     It  was  by  his  help,  like  that 
of  Ephialtds  at  Thermopyte,  that  Titus  was  enabled  to 
turn  Philip's  strong  position  among  the  mountains.* 

The  Boeotian  League,  meanwhile,  was  strongly  attached  b<iotia. 
to  the  cause  of  Philip.     It  was  probably  confirmed  in  its 
Macedonian  politics  by  the  loss  of  Mcgara.   It  would  seem  Boeotu 
howeyer  that  the  Boeotarch  Antiphilos  was  in  the  Roman  ^^^^^^ 
interest ; '  at  all  eyents,  Titus  and  his  troops  contriyed  to  ^°^^5» 
enter  Thebes,  so  that  the  Federal  Assembly,  which  was 
presently  held  there,  could  do  nothing  but  accept  the 
Roman  alliance  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  cities.^ 
But  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  still  Macedonian.  Boeotian 
soldiers  served  under  AndrosthenSs  at  Corinth  and  under 
Philip  himself  at    KynoskephalaL!     The   treatment  of 
Boeotia  by  Titus  after  his  yictoiy  hardly  bears  on  our 
subject ;  it  shows  at  once  the  strong  anti-Roman  feeling  of 
the  people,  and  the  sort  of  contemptuous  magnanimity 
which  a  Roman   philhellen  could,   under  such   circum- 
stances,  afford  to  display/ 

Akamania  was  the  home  of  a  nobler  race.  That  gallant  akab- 
people,  who  never  betrayed  a  friend  or  evaded  a  treaty,'  ^^^^ 
clave  to  Philip  to  the  last.    They  had  seen  only  the 

1  liv.  -rTTii,  10.     Quid  victo  grayiuB  imperares,  T.  Quincti  f 

s  lb.  11.  '  lb.  zzxiiL  1. 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  188. 

•  lav.  xxxiii.  27.  •  lb.  27-80. 

7  See  above,  p.  147.  So  livy  (zzziii.  16) ;  '*  Due  autem  maxime  causn 
eoe  tenuarat  in  amieitiA  Regis;  una  fidn  inaita  genH,  altera  metua 
odiomqne  JBtolomm.'* 
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cnAP.  UL  brighteBt  side  of  Macedonia  and  the  darkest  side  of  BcMiie. 
Firm         To  them  Philip,  the  Tjrrant  of  Greece,  was  the  true  friend 
of  the        who  had  defended  them  against  the  iEtolians  and  who 
^^^     had  avenged  their  wrongs  on  Athens.    To  them  Titus,  the 
to  PhiUp.   deliyerer  of  Greece,  was  but  a  chief  of  those  bcurbarians 
who  had  carried  off  their  citizens  into  sl&Teiy,  and  handed 
over  their  cities  to  their  brigand  neighbours.     Shortly 
before  Kynoskephalai,  liucius  Quinctius  contrived  to  gain 
B.0. 197.    over  some  leading  Akamanians  to  the  Roman  interest. 
An  Assembly  was  called  at  Leiikas,'  at  which  a  sham  vote 
of  alliance  with  Rome  was  hurried  through  the  House.' 
But  the  national  feeling  was  too  strong  to  be  cheated  in 
this  way.    A  real  Assembly  was  held^  in  which  the  Roman 
decree  was  repealed  and  the  alliance  with  Philip  was  re- 
enacted.   The  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  were  condemned 
as  traitors^  and  the  General  Zeuxidas  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  because  he  had  put  the  question  of  the  Roman 
alliance  to  the  vote."     The  condemned,   with  a  ^ririt 
worthy  of  their  nation,  refused  to  fly  to  the  Roman  post 
at  Korkyra ;  they  appeared  before  the  assemUed  Peojde, 
they  pleaded  their  own  cause,  and  procured  the  reversal  of 
the  sentences  against  them.     But  the  League  still  firmly 
adhered  to  Macedonia.     Leukas  presently  stood  a  »ege  at 
the  hands  of  Lucius,  and  was  taken  cmly  by  the  treach^ 


'  Cf.  above,  p.  148. 

*  Liv.  TTTJii  16.  £o  neqae  cuneti  couyenerut  Acamanum  pc^nli : 
nee  iis,  qui  convenerant,  idem  placuit  Sed  et  principes  et  magistratos 
perricenuit,  itt  priyatum  decretum  Romiute  societatis  fieret.  Id  oiniies 
^ai  abfderant  te^  passL 

The  distinction  between  Principes  and  Magistrattia  is  again  to  be 
noticed.  The  fonner  are  men  of  influence,  whether  in  office  or  not^  in 
this  case  clearly  not  in  office. 

*  Liy.  U.S.  ZeuxidsB  Prsetori,  quod  de  e&  re  retuUaset,  imperimn 
abrogaretur. 

This  seems  to  show  that  the  Akamanian  General,  like  his  iStoban, 
but  unlike  his  Achaiany  fellow,  presided  in  the  Assembly,  and  pat  questiona 
to  the  vote. 
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of  fiome  Italian  exiles.     But  the  result  of  Kynoskephalai  chap.  ix. 
soon  made  all  resistance  hopeless ;  all  Akamania  now  Sub- 
submitted,  and  the  country  seems  to  have  been  treated  Akar- 
by  Titus  with  his  usual  politic  lenity.  S.^  197. 

The  settlement  of  Greece^  and  the  famous  proclamation  Proda- 
of  Grecian  liberty  at  the  Isthmian  Games,  was  a  workorecSoi^ 
worthy  of  the  spirit  which  undoubtedly  prompted  Titus  ^^^^ 
himself,    and  which  we  have  no  right  to  assume  was 
wholly  absent  from  the  minds  of  all  his  countrymen.    All 
Greece  was  to  be  free.     The  proclamation  of  course  enu- 
merated those  states  only  which  had  been  in  bondage  to 
Philip;   it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  independent 
allies  of  Rome  to  have  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  uEtolia 
or  Achaia.     Roman  garrisons  remained,  but  only  for  a 
season,   in  the    three  fortresses  which  were  called  the 
Fetters  of  Greece,  Akrokorinthos,  D^m^trias,  and  Chal- 
kis.^    Under  this  settlement,  several  new  Federations  arose  New  Fade- 
in  Thessaly  and  Euboia,  but  it  is  really  needless  to  enter  Thesaaly 
into  the  details  of  commonwealths  whose  independence  ^^^^^ 
was  so  nearly  imaginary.    Still  they  are  important  as 
showing  how  completely  Federalism  was  the  received  type 
of  freedom  in  Greece  in  that  age.     And  their  establish- 
ment reflects  high  credit  upon  their  founder,  who  may 
have  had  to  contend  against  some  degree  of  local  preju- 
dice in  the  liberated  towns  themselves,  and  who  certainly 
had  to  overcome  that  national  instinct  in  himself  and  his 
countrymen  by  which  every  Roman  strove  to  make  every 
Greek  city  weak  and  isolated.^    Of  this  policy,  so  pre- 
dominant a  few  years  later,  we  see  no  signs  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Titus.    Corinth  at  once  restored  to  the 
Achaians,  and  the  League  at  last  received  the  long  promised 
possessions  of  H^raia  and  Triphylia'   A  joint  campaign  of 

1  PoL  xviii.  28.  •  See  Kortiim,  iii.  260. 

'  hiv.   xxxiii.  84.     Some  words  hATe  dropped  out  of  the  text  of  the 
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CHAP.  IX.  Romans  nnder  l^tus  and  Acbaians  under  Aristainos,  now 
RecoTery    again  General,  recoyered  Aigos  for  the  Leagae.'    The 
B.C.  im    same  expedition  also  separated  from  Sparta  sereral  of  the 
Lakonian  cities^  which^  if  not  absolutely  incorporated  with 
the  League,  were  at  least  placed  under  Achaian  protec- 
Nabis        tion.'    Nabis  however  was  allowed  to  retain  possession 
Sparta,      of  Sparta  itself.'    This  recognition  of  the  Tyrant  was 
seized  on  as  a  grieyance  by  the  iEtolians.    They  com- 
plained also  that  some  of  the  Thessalian  cities  which 
Philip  had  taken  from  them  had  not  been  restored.^    Yet, 

parallel  passage  of  Polybios  (zviU.  80)  which,  as  it  stands,  gives  Corinth 
and  Triphylia  to  Eamends.  Orchomenos  is  not  mentioned,  bat  it  was 
probably  joined  to  the  Leagao  at  the  same  time. 

1  Liy.  xzxiv.  40,  41.  According  to  LiTy,  one  Timokratte  of  PeUend 
commanded  for  Nabis  in  the  citadel  of  Argos,  bat  was  let  go  by  the 
Argeians,  quia  demenUr  pntf-Mral.  The  presence  of  an  Achaian  citizen 
in  sach  a  position  is  inexplicable,  and  one  is  tempted  to  sospect  one  of 
Livy's  osaal  confusions. 

'  liy.  xzxY.  18.  Acheis  omniam  maritimonim  Laconam  taendomm 
a  T.  Quinctio  cnra  mandata  erat 

This  wonld  strictly  imply  that  these  Lakonian  towns  stood  to  the 
Federal  Ooyemment  in  a  relation  like  that  of  Geneva  or  Miihlhaiisen  to 
the  old  Swiss  Leagae.  Bat  as  the  League  came  to  embrace  all  Pelo- 
ponn^sos,  and  as  eqoal  annexation  was  its  onvarying  principle,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  must  have  been  admitted  as  States,  if  not  now, 
yet  afterwards,  under  the  administration  of  Philopoimdn.  When  Paosaniss 
(vii.  13.  8)  speaks  of  one  of  these  towns  as  'Axoiwy  iM^coor,  it  is  probably 
simply  the  ignorance  of  a  late  and  careless  writer.  These  towns  seem  to 
be  the  same  as  those  afterwards  known  as  the  Eleutherolakdnic  cities. 
(See  Pans.  iii.  21.  6  et  seqq.)  There  were  originally  twenty -four,  but, 
before  the  time  of  Pansanias,  six  of  them  had  been  recovered  by  Sparta. 

*  The  conference  between  Titus,  Nabis,  and  Anstainos  (liy.  xxxiv. 
81-^)  is  curious.  Aristainos  tells  Nabis  of  divers  Tyrants,  probably  Iseas, 
Lydiadas,  and  Aristomachoe,  who  had,  of  their  own  act,  descended  to 
a  private  station.  As  if  even  Aristomachos  had  been  at  all  like  Nabis, 
or  as  if  Nabis  could  have  borne,  or  been  borne  in,  a  private  station  like 
Lydiadas. 

One  remark  of  Nabis  (c.  81)  is  worthy  of  notice  in  an  age  when  Consols 
and  Presidents  grow  into  Emperors.  "  Turn  me  Segem  a  yobis  appellari 
memini ;  nunc  Tyrannum  vocari  video.  Itaqne,  ti  ^ffo  namen  imperii 
mtUdaiem,  mihi  mea  incenttatUuB,  quum  voa  mutetis  vobis  vestre 
reddenda  ratio  est" 

«  Liv.  xxxiil  84,  85.   xxxiv.  22,  28.      Pol.  xviU.  21.     In  the  first  of 
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as  Phdkis,  Lokris,^  and  Ambrakia'  were  recognized  as  chap.  ix. 
parts  of  the  iEtolian  body^  they  hardly  seem  to  have  l^iBcontent 
suffered.    At  last,  when  his  whole  settlement  was  finished,  iGtolians. 
Titus  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons  from  the  three  great  drawal 
fortresses/  and  left  Greece  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  peace  ^^^ 
as  Nabis  and  the  ^Etolians  might  allow.  Garrifloiu, 

B.a  194. 

§  2.  From  the  Settlement  of  Greece  tmder  Flamininus 

to  the  Death  of  Philopoimin. 

B.a  194—183. 

For  about  three  years  Greece  was  left  to  herself.     Of  B.a  194- 
the  two  great  Leagues,  the  .EtoUans  were  brooding  over  '»'• 
their  real  or  supposed  wrongs,  and  were  planning  how  to 
raise  up  new  enemies    against  their  late    allies.     The 
Achaians  were  occupied  with  the  war  with  Nabis  and  with 
some  internal  reforms.    The  nature  of  our  information  at  Affairs 
this  time  is  peculiar;   the  fragments  of  Polybios  leave Achaian 
many  deplorable  gaps^  but,  when  we  have  any  knowledge  ^'^•fi^®- 
at  all,  our  knowledge  is  very  fdlL    The  fragments  are 
enough  to  give  us  a  tolerable  view  of  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  Union,  and  to  set  clearly  before  us  the  characters 
of  several  Federal  politicians.     It  cannot  fail  to  strike  Eminence 
every  reader  that  the  City  of  Megalopolis  held  at  this  J^opoU?" 
time  the  same  sort  of  position  in  the  Achaian  League 
which  the  State  of  Virginia  held  in  the  first  days  of  the  yipgu^^ 
American  Union.    Without  any  sort  of  legal  preeminence, 
without  at  all  assuming  the  character  of  a  capital.  Megalo- 
polis was  clearly  the  first  city  of  the  League,  the  city 

these  passages  Livy  makes  one  of  his  most  curious  blunders.  He  found 
in  Polybios  (zviii  31)  that  Cnssus  Cornelius  went  to  the  JStolian  Assembly 
at  Thenrum ;  ^kov  M  riiw  rwy  S^pfuiewy  a6yofioi^.  livy  first  transfers 
the  scene  to  ThermopyloRf  and  then  seemingly  confounds  the  ^tolian 
Congress  with  the  Amphiktyonic  Synod ;  Comeliua  Th^rmopylaay  ttbi 
fr€queM  Orteeim  atatis  diebua  ease  »olet  eonwrUus,  (Pylaieum  appellant) 
venit.     See  Brandstater,  488.  i. 

'  LIt.  xzziiL  84.     Pol.  xTiii.  80.  '  Pol.  xiii.  9, 

»  Liy.  zzxiy.  49-51. 
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OHAP.  IX.  which  gaye  the  nation  the  largest  proportion  of  its  leadUng 
Megft-       statesmen.     Megalopolis,  like  Y iiginia»  was  ''  the  Mother 
^^^i^tB.  of  Presidents,"  and  diat  too  of  Presidents  of  different 
political  parties.    As  Virginia  produced  both  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  so  Megalopolis,  if  she  produced  Philop<Hinen 
and  Ljkortas,  produced  also.  Aristainos  and  Diophan^ 
Megalopolitan  citizens  are  also  constantly  found  in  other 
B.C.  184.    posts  of  honour.  We  have  already  heard  of  a  case/  though 
we  haye  not  yet  reached  it  in  chronological  order,  in 
which  the  Cabinet  Council  of  the  League  contained  at 
least  four  Megalopolitaus  out  of  eleyen.      Men  of  the 
same  city  seem,  oftener  than  any  other,  to  have  repre- 
sented  the  League  as  its  Ambassadors  abroad,  and  to 
have  acted  as  its  subordinate  Magistrates  at  home.     Now 
we  must  remember  that  all  or  most  of  these  offices  were 
conferred  by  an  Assembly  in  which  Megalopolis  liad  only 
a  single  yote ;  we  must  also  remember  that  these  M^alo- 
politan  statesmen  were  constantly  opposed  to^one  another, 
and  therefore  could  not  haye  represented  any  local  section. 
Abtence     We  may  thus  recognize  at  once  an  honourable  witness  to 
ph^o'  ft  city  which  contributed  so  many  members  to  the  national 
^^^^'      Goyemment,  and  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  other 
cities  rose  aboye  local  prejudices,  and  kept  the  Union  from 
the  curse  of  geographical  parties. 
B.C.  194        Philopoim^n  had  now  returned  firom  Crete.     He  soon 
Influence   again  became  the  chief  man  of  the  League,  and,  though 
Bob^^    he  neyer  attained  the  boundless  influence  of  Aratos,  yet  he 
was  felt  to  be  the  bulwark  and  glory  of  the  nation.     He 
filled  the  chief  magistracy  eight  times,  and  died  in  office 
at  the  age  ot  seyenty,  retaining  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  last     He  had  &llen  upon  days  in 
which  it  was  clear  that  the  fate  of  Achaia,  or  rather  of  the 
world,  depended  on  the  will  of  Rome.     His  policy,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  at  once  prudent  and  dignified.    It 

^  See  above,  p.  288. 
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was  tiie  wisdom  of  the  weaker  state  to  abstain  from  all  chap.  ix. 
oifensive  boasts,  from  all  needless  opposition  or  provoca-  His 
tion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  up  its  position  as  an  policy 
independent  commonwealth,  to  give  way  to  the  unmistake-  ^^^ 
able  will  of  the  Boman  Senate  and  People,  but  not  to 
make  the  laws  of  the  League  yield  to  the  passing  caprice 
of  every  Roman  officer.   He  saw  that  Greece  was  doomed ; 
but  he  held  that  a  course  at  once  modest  and  dignified 
might  stave  off  the  evil  day,  and  might  make  the  blow 
less  heavy  and  less  disgracefdl  when  it  did  come.    The 
Romans  themselves  would  not  think  the  worse  of  a  people 
who  were  in  form  their  equal  allies  for  preserving  a  decent 
degree  of   self-respect.     But   abject  prostration  before 
every  insult  would  only  make  insults  come  thicker,  and 
would  bring  on  the  final  destruction  sooner  than  need  be.^ 
He  thus  endeavoured  to  preserve  for  the  League  a  respect- 
able position  both    towards  Rome  and   towards  other 
powers.     He  strove  to  strengthen  her  at  home  both  by  His 
constitutional  reforms  and  by  the  accession  of  new  mem-  p^j^c"*^ 
bers  to  the  Union.     It  was  this  last  branch  of  his  policy 
which  revealed  the  weak  side  both  of  his  political  plans 
and  of  his  personal  character.  • 

Of  the  other  Achaian  statesmen  the  most  important  other 
were  Lykortas,  Aristainos,  and  Diophanes,  all  of  them  JteSen. 
citizens  of  Megalopolis.    Lykortas,  the  father  of  Polybios,  Lykortas. 
was,  both  in  war  and  politics,  the  pupil  and  follower  of  his 
illustrious  fellow-K^itizen.     He  pursued  the  same  policy, 
possibly  now  and  then  carrying  his  opposition  to  Rome 
somewhat  further  than  his  master.*     Diophanes  was  a  Dio- 
military  scholar  of  Philopoim^n,  a  good  officer,'  whose  ^^*"^^' 
head  seems  to  have  been  turned  by  the  credit  which  he 
won  when  commanding  the  Achaian  troops  in  Asia.*    He  b.c.  190. 

»  Pol.  XXV.  9.  «  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  401. 

•'  Pol.  xxiii.  10.     Ato^dirris  6  VleyaKonroXi'niSi  Mpwros  orparuoriKtiTtpos 
^  voKiTiKarrtfios.  *  Pol.  xxi.  7.     Liv.  xxxvii.  20,  21 . 
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CHAP.  IX.  conceiyed  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  a  greater  man  than  him- 
self and  he  seems  to  have  sometimes  wantonly  thwarted 

Arisuinofl.  Philopoim^u's  policy  out  of  mere  spite.  Aristainos,  whom 
we  haye  already  seen  twice  in  office,  was  not  a  military 
man ;  he  was  a  good  speaker,  and  skiUed  in  ciyil  busi- 
ness ;  he  does  not  seem  to  haye  been  either  corrupt  or 
wilfully  traitorous/  but  he  held  that  the  interests  of  the 
League  required  complete  submission  to  the  slightest 
hint    from    Rome.     His   policy  therefore   was    directly 

The  Mace-  opposed  to  that  of  Philopoim^n.    The  Macedonian  party, 

party        oucc  headed  by  the'  banished  Kykliadas,  yanishes  alto- 

extinct.       ^^Y^^^  . 

Discontent     Philopoim^u's  long  absence  in  Crete  had  giyen  great 
^ilo-       offence  in  his  own  city.    The  war  with  Nabis  had  brought 
^mJ..    Megalopolis  to  great  straits,  and  it  was  held,  not  without 
lopoiu,      reason,  that  the   best   soldier   of  Megalopolis  and   of 
Greece  ought  not  to  haye  been  absent  from  his  country 
at  such  a  time.    There  was  a  strong  disposition  among 
his  fellow-citizens  to  depriye  him  of  their  franchise.     The 
Federal  body  howeyer  stepped  in;  Aristainos  was  ihen 
General,  and  he  was  sent,  like  Aratos  on  a  former  occa- 
sion,' to  compose  matters  at   Megalopolis.     Aristainos 
was,  afterwards  at  least,  a  political  adyersary  of  I^iilo- 
poim^n,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  a  personal 
enemy,  and  he  may  well  haye  wished  to  saye  his  natiye 
city  from  the  disgrace  of  disfranchising  the  greatest  man 
in  Greece.     The  mission  of  Aristainos  was  successfrd,  and 
PhilopoimSn  remained  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis.'    It  is 
strange  to  read  that   it  was  out  of   reyenge  for  this 
He  raises    iusult  that  Phllopoim^n  assisted  seyend  places  which  had 
Mea^^^*^  hitherto  been  incorporated  with  Megalopolis  in  obtaining 
pohtan      i\^Q  i-mj^  of  independent  members  of  the  League/    This 

1  See  Schorn,  p.  823.         *  See  above,  p.  266,  551.        >  Plat.  PhiL  13. 

*  See  above,  p.  256.     Plutarch  (Phil.  13)  does  not  mention  the  names 

of   these  townships,   bnt    numismatic  evidence  supplies  the  name-s  of 
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explanation  can  only  come  from  writers  who  did  not  chap.  ix. 
understand  the  measure.     Philopoim^n's  internal  policy  townships 

-  -,  -     into  in- 

was  to  promote  the  most  perfect  equality  among  the  dependent 
seyeral  cities  of  the  Federation.  If  these  townships  were  *°*^^ 
strictly  subject  districts,  their  emancipation  may  haye 
been  sought  simply  as  an  act  of  justice,  like  the  liberation 
of  Vaud  from  the  yoke  of  Bern.  And  there  was  another 
motiTc  which  might  weU  be  present  to  the  mind  of  an 
Arkadian  politician.  It  is  clear  that,  up  to  this  time, 
the  Old-Achaian  towns  had  possessed  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance ;  their  ten  yotes  might  still  outweigh  the 
interests  of  several  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Greece.  The 
plan  which  Philopoim^n  steadily  pursued  was  well  adapted 
to  counteract  this  eyiL  To  erect  these  dependent  town- 
ships into  independent  Cantons  was  to  give  several  more 
votes  to  the  Arkadian  portion  of  the  League,  and  thus 
to  make  the  geographical  balance  more  equal.^  But  this 
more  remote  advantage  would  be  much  less  perceptible 
to  local  politicians  at  Megalopolis  than  the  immediate 
loss  of  dominion  sustained  by  their  own  city.  Even  if 
we  suppose  these  townships  to  have  been,  not  mere 
subject  districts,  but  municipalities  sharing  in  the  Megalo- 
politan  franchise,  still  their  separation  would  offend  a 
strong  vein  of  local  patriotism,  which  is  to  be  found 
everywhere.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Great  City  would 
seem  to  many  to  be  an  evil  which  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  real  strengthening  of  the  Arkadian  interest 

Alipheira,  Asea,  Dipaia,  Gortys,  Pallantion,  and  Theisoa.  There  are 
extant  coins  of  all  these  places  as  independent  Achaian  cities.  The  list 
nearly  agrees  with  that  given  by  Pausanias  (viiL  27.  7)  of  those  places 
among  the  towns  united  in  the  crvwoucurfiSs  of  Megalopolis,  which  were 
not  absolutely  deserted.  They  remained  in  his  time  as  villages  only 
(^X<'v(r(''  0^  MeyaXoiroXtTai  Koifias),  except  Alipheira  (and  perhaps  Pal- 
lantion), which  retained  the  rank  of  a  city.  Alipheira  was  the  district 
which  had  before  been  disputed  between  Megalopolis  and  Elis.  See 
above,  p.  592. 
1  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  364. 
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CHAP.  IX.  in  the  ABsembly.*    We  can  dierefore  well  understand 
that  Buch  a  proposal  may  have  made  Philopoim^n  for 
a  while  unpopular  at  home,  and  may  have  given  his 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  branding  him  as  a  trutor 
to  his  native  towa     How  the  proposal  was  carried,  we 
know  not,  but  carried  it  evidently  was.     Philopoimdn 
steadily  adhered  to  his  policy,  and  it  was  followed  both 
by  him  and  by  Lykortas  on  other  occasions.' 
Philo-  ^         But  if  Philop9im6n  was  just  now  somewhat  under  a 
third         cloud  in  his  own  city,  he  certainly  was  not  so  in  the 
^p!'^^     general  estimation  of  the  League.    We  have  seen  the 
foo  ^^^   Assembly  and  the  General  interfering  on  his  behalf,  and 
the  next  election  once  more  raised  him  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy.    Nabis  continued  to  make  inroads  into  the  Federal 
territory,  and  he  was  now  besieging  Gythion,  one  of  those 
Lakonian  towns  which  were  at  least  under  Achaian  pro- 
tection, if  not  actually  members  of  the  League.     Philo- 

only  by  a  defeat  at  sea,  where  the  Arkadian  was  out  of 

his  element    These  campaigns  were  waged  wholly  without 

indepen-    Roman  or  Macedonian  help.     The  League  acted  inde- 

fution       pendently  in  everything.    An  Assembly  at  Siky6n  refused 

League.'    ^  postpouc  the  War  till  the  Roman  fleet  could  arrive, 

even  though  a  letter  from  Titus  was  produced  in  which 

that  course  was  suggested'     During  the  same  year  a 

Congress  of  Allies  was  held  at  Tegea,  in  which  Achaians, 

Epeirots,  and  Akamanians  planned  and  carried  out  the 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  State  of  New  York  would  willingly 
be  cut  up  into  four  or  five  small  States,  in  order  to  obtain  eight  or  ten 
Senators,  or  whether  Liverpool  or  Birmingham  would  choose  to  purchase 
an  increase  of  Members  at  the  price  of  being  divided  into  several  small 
boroughs. 

*  On  the  Lakonian  towns  see  above,  p.  622.  The  Messenian  towns  will 
be  mentioned  presently.  Also  Pagai,  the  port  of  Megara,  coins  as  an 
independent  Canton,  which  shows  that  the  like  policy  was  pursued  there, 
either  at  the  reunion  of  Megara  or  at  some  later  time. 

'  Liv.  xzxv.  25. 
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campaign  as  freely  as  could  have  been  done  in  the  days  chap.  ix. 
of  Markos  or  Aratos.^ 

Meanwhile  the  iEtolians  were  intriguing  to  bring  a  new  Antiochos 
foe  of  Rome  into  Greece.  Antiochos  of  Syria  had  long  been  by  the 
threatening  war  with  Rome ;  the  ^tolians  now  induced  ^^\^ 
him  to  cross  at  once  into  Europe.  Titus  had  now  returned 
to  Greece  with  a  sort  of  general  commission  to  look  after 
Greek  affairs,  but  formally  as  Ambassador  along  with 
several  colleagues.'  An  ^tolian  Assembly  was  held,  to 
which  Titus  first  sent  Athenian  envoys  to  «peak  for  Rome, 
and  afterwards  came  himself'  The  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly was  inclined  to  refuse  him  an  audience,  but  the 
counsels  of  age  and  wisdom  prevailed  thus  far.^  These 
counsels  however  did  not  hinder  the  Assembly  from 
passing  a  vote  to  invite  Antiochos  to  come  and  liberate 
Greece,  nor  the  General  Damokritos  from  telling  Titus, 
when  he  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  decree,  that  he  should 
have  one  dated  from  the  iEtolian  camp  on  the  Tiber. 

This  absurd  vaunt  in  the  Public  Assembly  was  followed  Treach- 
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by  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  of  the  Apokletes/  such  as  resolution 
could  hardly  have  been  carried,  or  even  brought  forward,  ^toikn 
in  the  councils  of  any  other  people.     In  former  times  the  Senate. 
^^tolian  Magistrates  had  often  been  charged  with  con- 
niving at  the  robberies  and  piracies  of  their  countrymen. 
They  now  openly  adopted  the  principle  on  which  they  had 
so  long  secretly  acted.    It  was  decreed  to  seize  D§m6trias, 
Chalkis,  and  Sparta  on  one  day.    The  attempt  on  D6m§- 
tnas  succeeded,  that  on  Clialkis  failed.     To  Sparta  Alexa- 

1  Liv.  XXXV.  27.  '  lb.  23.  »  lb.  32,  38. 

*  lb.  33.  Principum  maximc  seniores  auctoritate  obtinuere  ut  daretur 
iis  concilinm. 

*  lb.  34.  See  above,  p.  336.  Schom  (p.  274)  says,  "  In  dem  Rathe  der 
Apokleten,  toelcherfast  unabhdngig  vom  Volke  regierte,  wurde  demnach  der 
Plan  entworfen."  Why  ?  The  ^Etolian  Assembly  was  clearly  sovereign,  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  it  should  regulate  every  detail  of  every  campaign. 
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menos  of  Kalyddn  led  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  who  had 
receiyed  orders  from  the  Federal  General  implicitlj  to 
obey  their  leader  in  everything.    Nabis  had  asked   for 
iEtolian   help,   and  he  believed  that  Alexamenos   had 
brought  it.     For  a  while  the  iEtolians  behaved  them- 
selves as  allies,  but  presently  they  murdered  Nabis  at  a 
review.    Tyrant  as  he  was,   they  were  not  the  fitting 
ministers  of  vengeance.    The  blow  was  dealt  so  suddenly 
that  it  was  only  the  national  love  of  plunder  which  hin- 
dered them  from  seizing  and  holding  Sparta,  according  to 
their  commission.    As  it  was,  they  entered  the  city,  but, 
while  they  were  scattered  in  search  of  booty,  the  Lacedae- 
monians rallied,  and  slew  Alexamenos  and  most  of  his 
followers.    A  few  only  wandered  into  the  Achaian  territory, 
to  be  there  seized  and  sold  as  slaves.    The  Achaian 
General  was  not  a  man  to  lose  such  an  opportunity.    He 
hastened  to  Sparta  with  some  troops ;  the  city  was  in  utter 
confrision ;  he  got  together  an  Assembly  of  some  kind  or 
other/  and  procured  a  vote  by  which  Sparta  was  united  to 
the  Achaian  League. 

It  does  not  appear  that  on  this  occasion  any  violence 
was  used,  or  any  unjustifiable  change  made  in  the  laws  or 
constitution  of  the  new  State.'  Sparta,  after  her  first 
admission  to  the  League,  retained  so  much  of  her  old  dis- 
cipline as  had  survived  the  many  revolutions  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  strict  truth  that 
Sparta  was  forced  into  the  League.  All  that  Philopoim^n 
did  was  to  take  advantage  of  an  unusually  fiivourable 
moment^  and  we  can  well  understand  the  arguments  by 
which  he  might,  at  that  particular  moment,  easily  cany 
the  miyority'  of  a  Spartan  Assembly  along  with  him. 


^  Liv.  XXXV.  87.     Erocatis  principibus  et  oratione  hal^itft  .  .  .  societati 
Achffionim  Lacedflpmonios  adjunxit.  *  See  Schom,  p.  277. 

■  Pint.  Phil.  16.     TSp  fi^if  djc^rrwy,  rots  8i  avfiwtUrnSf  irpoTfiydyero  icoi 
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Bat,  eyen  if  we  did  not  know  what  followed,  it  would  be  chap.  ix. 
hard  to  believe  that  union  with  the  League  was  the  de- 
liberate wish  of  the  lAcedsemonian  people.    Sparta,  shorn 
of  all  her  rank  and  power,  deprived  of  all  her  subject 
territory,  was  called  upon  to  enter  a  Federation  which  had 
long  been  her  bitterest  enemy.    She  had  to  enter  it  as  a 
single  town,  with  a  single  Tote,  as  the  compeer  of  the  petty 
Cantons  of  the  old  Achaia,  perhaps  even  of  the  Lakonian 
townships  which  had  just  been  set  free  from  her  own  yoke. 
Such  a  position  must  have  been  felt  by  every  Spartan  as 
irksome  and  degrading.    For  a  moment^  after  the  Tyranny 
and  the  wars  of  Nabis,  the  change  would  be  felt  as  a  relief; 
but  the  very  return  of  peace  and  prosperity  under  the 
Federal  Government  would  bring  with  it  aspirations  after 
a  higher  national  being  than  the  position  ci  a  single 
Achaian    city   could    satisfy.      That  position   might  do 
for  Phlious  and  Siky6n,  it  might  do  even  for  Argos  and 
Corinth,  but  it  would  not  do  for  the  Sparta  of  Ag^silaos 
and  ELleomen^s.    Little  more  than  thirty  years  had  passed 
since  a  Spartan  King  had  seen  all  PeloponnSsos  at  his 
feet;  the  wars  of  Machanidas,  and  even  of  Nabis,  had 
shown  that  the  military  spirit  of  the  city  still  survived. 
And,  beside  these  feelings  of  special  dislike  to  the  Achaian 
Grovemment»  a  succession  of  revolutions  had  filled  Sparta 
with  elements  of  confusion  inconsistent  with  lasting  quiet 
under  any  Government.    To  PhilopoimSn  and  the  Achaians 
it  naturally  seemed  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  all 
acquisitions^  when  the  city  which  had  so  lately  threatened 
the  whole  League,  was,  without  striking  a  blow,  by  the 
mere  effect  of  a  speech  from  an  Achaian  magistrate, 
changed  into  a  peaceful  member  of  the  Federal  body.^ 
As  matters  now  stood,  Greece  needed  union  above  all 

^  Plat.  Phil.  15.  BavfuunSs  fihv  t^9oKifni<rt  vapd  rots  'Axcuois  wposKni' 
frdfityos  aArois  d^iwfta  w6Atws  rriXiKa^Tfis  Koi  i6ye^y'  ot)  ycip  ^v  iuKp6u 
*Axa^as  fxipos  ytv4<r0ai  ti|k  liwdpriiv. 
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CMAP. iz.  things;  to  join  all  Peloponn^sos  into  one  body  was  a 
patriotic  and  a  generous  project.  Unhappily  it  proTed 
the  greater  of  two  evil&  Sparta^  as  a  member  of  the 
League,  proved  more  troublesome  than  she  had  erer  been 
as  a  border  foe.  Her  affairs  as  an  Aehaian  Canton  gave  a 
more  constant  handle  for  Roman  intenrention,  and  for 
intervention  in  a  worse  f<»m  than  they  ever  could  have^ 
done  had  she  retained  the  position  of  an  avowed  ^lemy. 

Antiochos      The  annexation  of  Sparta  took  place  before  Antiochos 

elected 

iEtoiian     landed  in  Greece.    On  his  coming,  he  was  elected  General — 
acTm'.    seemingly  General-Extraordinary  ^ — of  the  iEtoiian  League, 
with  thirty  of  the  Apokletes '  to  assist  him  in  the  duties  of 
his  oflice.    It  will  be  remembered  that  Attalos  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  a  similar  post ;'  and  that^  even  in  Achaia, 
the  same  office  had  been  conferred,  nominally  at  leasts  on 
an  Egyptian  Ptdiemy/    He  now  strove  to  win  the  other 
His  rela-    Federal  states  to  his  side.     Achaia  would  have  nothing 
Achaia,      to  say  to  him ;  his  Ambassadors  were  heard  at  Aigion ; 
Titus  himself  was  heard  in  answer  to  them ;  the  Assem- 
bly voted  to  have  no  Mends  and  enemies  but  those 
of  Rome,  and,  with  seal  perhaps  a  little  premature,  it 
actually  preceded  Rome  in  declaring  war  against  both 
Bceotia,      Antiochos  and  the  iEtolians."    But  Boeotia  openly  joined 
the  invader;  he  went  to  Thebes,   he  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Congress,  and  a  vote  was  passed  receiving  him 


^  Liy.  XXXV.  45.  ImpercUoremque  Regem  appdlamdum  eensua^mi, 
(The  formula  carries  one  on  some  centuries.)  As  Brandstater  (p.  444() 
says,  ImpercUor  probably  translates  irrpvnfy^s  aihoKp^afp.  Phainefts, 
the  regular  General,  would  hardly  be  de|>o8ed. 

s  Liv.  U.S.  Pol.  xz.  1.  See  above,  p.  386.  Brandstater  (446)  says, 
"  Es  ist  wohl  gewias,  dass  diese  dreissig  mit  den  Apokleten  dieselben 
sind. "  But  Polybios  says  rpidKotrra  rAv  diroicAifrwy,  shoMring  plainly  that 
the  Apokletes  were  a  lai^er  body,  and  that  these  thirty  were  only  a 
Committee  of  thom.     See  Tittmann,  727. 

3  See  above,  p.  585.  *  See  above,  p.  387,  *  Liv.  xxxv.  48-50. 
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as  an  ally,  though  without  fonnally  casting  aside  the  chap.  ix. 
Roman  connexion.'    Epeiros,  under  Charops, — so  lately  Epeiroa, 
the  friend  of  Rome — played  a  double  part;  the  answer 
given  to  the  King  was  that  the  Epeirots  would  join  him, 
if  he  came  to  their  country,  otherwise  they  were  too 
near  Italy  to  expose  themselves.'    Akamania  was  divided :  Akar- 
•Antiochos  bought  over  one  of  the  leading  men  named  ^'^^ 
M nasilochos,  who  won  to  his  side  the  General  Klytos. 
By  a  stratagem  they  put  Mede6n  into  the  hands  of  the 
King,  and  some  other  cities  joined  him.'    He  also  be- 
sieged Thourion,  but  he  raised  the  siege  on  hearing  that 
the  Roman  Consul,  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  had  entered 
Thessaly.     In  Peloponn^sos,  the  Eleians  openly  took  his  and  Elis. 
side,  and  asked  for  troops  from  him  for  their  defence.^ 

The  hopes  of  Antiochos  and  the  iEtolians  were  shat-  Defeat  of 
tered  by  the  victory  of  the  Consul  Manius  at  Thermopylae.  ^^^^^!^ 
Among  the  results  of  that  battle,  the  point  which  mainly  mopyiee, 
interests  us  is  the  submission  of  the  iEtolians  to  Rome. 
The  whole  story  is  well  worthy  of  study  as  an  illustration 
of  Roman  diplomacy,  and  it  is  far  from  lackii^  in  military 
interest.     iEtolians,  fighting  on  their  own  soil  for  their  iEtolian 
national  being,  were  enemies  whom  even  Rome  could  not  3.0^191^ 
afford  to  despise.     The  sieges  of  H^rakleia,  Naupaktos,  ^^^' 
Ambrakia,  and  Sam§  in  KephaU^nia  gave  a  foretaste  of 
what  was  to  be  done  on  the  same  ground  in  our  own  days 
by  the  defenders  of  Mesolongi.     One  or  two  constitutional 
points  are  also  well  brought  out  in  the  narrative.     One  of  Sub- 
the  most  Btriking  »ceaes  in  the  war  is  when  the  .Etolian  „7Xua 
Ambassadors,  with  the  General  Phaineas  at  their  head,  ^  ^^® 


*  Pol.  XX.  7.     Liv.  XXXV.  47.   xxxvi.  6.  ■  Pol.  xx.  3. 

>  Liv.  xxxvi.  12.  Aliis  buI  volontate  affluentibus,  metu  coacti  etiam, 
qui  dissentiebant,  ad  Regem  convenerunt.  Quos  placid^  oratione  tenitos 
qnum  permulsisset,  ad  spem  vulgato  clementise  aliquot  populi  Acar- 
nanise  defecerant. 

*  Pol.  XX.  3.     0(  8^  *H\ctoi  TraptKiiAovv  w§f4.wtiif  rj?  ir6\€i  fioi^tiay. 
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unnnttingly  handed  themselyes  oyer  to  the  Boman  Faith.^ 
They  knew  not  that,  in  Roman  technical  langiu^e,  this 
implied  an  unreserred  Burrender  of  themselyes  and  their 
country.     Manius  was  not  a  foe  of  the  school  of  Titus,  and 
he  presently  began  to  exercise  the  rights  of  conquest  in 
their  harshest  form.     The  ^Etolian  General  found  out  his 
mistake,  and  afllrmed  that,  though  he  and  the  Apokletes 
were  ready  to  submit,  yet  the  National  Assembly  alone 
had  power  to  assent  to  such  terms.'    By  the  intercession 
of  Lucius  Valerius,  Phaineas  was  allowed  a  truce,  in  order 
to  consult  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation.      He 
first  consulted  the  Apokletes,  and  then,  by  their  advice, 
summoned  the  Assembly.'    The  people  altogether  scouted 
the  notion  of  submission,  and  would  listen  to  no  reasoning 
on  its  behalf/    The  war  therefore  went  on.     The  three 
elements  in  the  iEtolian  constitution  here  come  out  rery 
plainly.     We  see  the  action  of  the  General,  of  the  Apo- 
kletes, and  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Apokletes  filling 
the  place  both  of  the  Cabinet  Council  and  of  the  Senate 
in  the  Achaian  system. 

By  the  treaty,  if  treaty  it  may  be  called,  which  ended 
the  iEtolian  War,  the  League  lost  its  independence  for 
ever.  It  became  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  It  was  Uie 
first  state,  within  the  proper  limits  of  Old  Greece,'  which 


1  Liv.  zzzvi.  27.  8.     PoL  xx.  9.     Ot  Airwkol  titpa^w  hrirpiw^tp  tcI  tXa 

Ixci  rovTOf  T^  8^  rqs  wlarttts  6tf6fiaTi  irX.€uriiB4wTts,  tis  ^  8t^  tovto 
XtwrSpov  e^liriv  iKiov  ^dp^o^fros.  wap3i  9^  'Pwfudois  uroSvya^i  t6  tc 
•tf  n^i'  wlenv  mH-^r  iyx^H^^^^  *^  '''^  '^^  iwirpow^v  icvreu  wtfil  airpS 
r^  KparovpTL 

'  Pol.  XX.  10.    Sea  Brandstater,  p.  470,  note. 

'  lb.     See  above,  p.  8S4,  6,  9. 

*  lb.  OSrpts  d9rt$7ipui$7i  r6  wK^ios  Arr*  oiV  awayrfv  oi)8cis  iwffidktro 
wp6s  r6  iuifio^Kiow, 

'  I  mean  in  continental  Greece,  sonth  of  Epeiros  and  Macedonia. 
Korkyra  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Illyria  were  already  in  this,  or  a  still 
closer,  degree  of  dependence  on  Rome. 
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entered  into  that  degrading  relation.  It  might  indeed  be  chap.  ix. 
said  that  all  the  Oreek  allies  of  Rome  were  practically 
dependent  allies.  But  such  was  not  their  formal  position ; 
in  name  Achaia  and  Rome  contracted  on  equal  terms. 
But  ^tolia,  though  retaining  its  internal  independence, 
became  subject  to  Rome  in  all  external  relations.  In  the 
well-known  phrase  of  Roman  Law,  the  League  bound 
itself  to  reyerence '  the  Majesty  of  the  Roman  People.* 
This  leadership  in  servitude  wfi(6  a  fitting  punishment  for 
the  Greek  state  which  had  been  the  first  to  bring  Roman 
fleets  and  armies  into  Greece.*  The  loss  of  dignity  was 
accompanied  by  an  equal  loss  of  territory.  The  League  Dismem- 
gaye  up  all  claim  to  the  cities  which  had  been  taken  from  of  ^^L. 
it  during  the  war;'  Ambrakia  and  other  towns  became 
independent  commonwealths;^  Oiniadai  and  its  territory 
was  restored  to  the  Akamanian  League;"  PleurSn  was 
annexed  by  the  Achaians,  who  had  giyen  considerable  aid 
during  the  war,  and  it  was  probably  now  that  they 
acquired  the  still  more  important  and  more  distant  pos- 
session of  H^rakleia.^  As  her  own  share  of  the  spoil, 
Rome,  besides  her  general  suzerainty  over  iEtolia»  took 

1  Pol.  zxii.  15.  'O  8^/ios  6  rHv  AlrwXSw  r^w  dpxi^y  Koi  r/fv  8vveurrc(ay 
roQ  9^fiov  Twy  'Pw/io/avv  dZ6Kats  ruptlrct,  lAv.  xxxviii.  11.  Imp&rium 
majesUUemque  Poptili  Romani  gens  jEtolorum  conservato  sine  dolo  malo. 
Livy  makes  one  of  his  nsaal  mistakes  in  reporting  one  of  the  terms 
of  this  treaty.  The  deserters  and  prisoners  were  to  be  given  np  r^ 
ipxotnri  r^  iy  KtpK6p^  ;  that  is  clearly  to  the  Roman  officer  in  command 
there.  Livy  tnms  this  into  CoreyrcBorum  magistratilnts,  as  if  it  meant 
the  magistrates  of  the  Eorkyraian  commonwealth. 

•  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  892. 

'  Pol.  zxii.  15.     On  the  date  fixed  see  Thirlwall,  n.8. 

•  See  Liv.  zxxviii.  44.  Schom  (p.  801)  remarks,  "  Griechenland  aber 
ward  noch  mehr  zersttickelt,  als  es  bisher  war ;  denn  die  den  Aetolem 
abgenommenen  Orte  warden  frei  und  bildeten  fur  sich  nnabhangige 
Staaten.*'    This  device  was  of  course  part  of  the  Roman  policy. 

»  Pol.  U.S.     Liv.  xxxvilL  11. 

•  See  Pans.  vu.  11.  8.;  14.  1.  Schom  (301)  adds,  <' Wahrscheinlich 
war  der  erstere  von  dem  Achiiem  erobert  worden  und  der  anderc  frciwillig 
in  die  Sympolitie  getretcn. " 
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KephallSnia  as  part  of  her  immediate  domain.  The  island 
was  excluded  from  the  treaty/  and  was  presentlj  con- 
quered, after  a  long  resistance  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  Sam^.' 

Within  Peloponn^sos,  the  Achaians  had  already  been 
rewarded  for  their  adhesion  to  the  Roman  cause'  bt 
permission  to  unite  Ells  and  Mess^nd  to  the  League 
Since  the  annexation  of  Sparta^  these  two  were  the  only 
cities  of  the  peninsula  which  still  retained  their  distinct 
existence.  The  relations  between  Mess^n^  and  the 
League  had  commonly  been  friendly,  and  it  was  not  tcit 
long  since  Philopoimdn  had  rescued  the  city  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Tyrant  Nabis.^  Elis,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  ally  of  iEtolia,  had  always  been  hostile ;  some  of  the 
most  famous  victories  of  Philopoim^n  had  been  won  at  the 
cost  of  Eleian  enemies.  Yet  Elis  now  seemed  less  unwilling 
to  enter  into  the  League  than  Mess^n^.  Ij^  in  the  course 
of  the  yarious  Mess^nian  reyolutions,  the  oligarchic  party 
had  now  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  apparent  unwilling- 
ness of  Mess^n^  is  easy  to  be  understood.  Later  events 
clearly  show  that  there  was  in  the  city  an  Achaian  and  ao 
anti-Achaian  party,  and  that  these  were  respectively  the 
parties  of  democracy  and  of  oligarchy.  However  this  may 
be,  the  Achaian  invitation  to  join  the  League  received  no 
answer  but  a  declaration  of  war,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
interposition  of  Titus  himself  that  Mess^n^  was  at  last 
induced,  with  a  rather  bad  grace,  to  enter  the  Achaian 
Union.  Titus  added  that,  if  they  ever  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Government  towards 

*  Pol.  xxii.  16.     Xltpl  9\  Kt^aWrfwlas  fiij  lirr«  4p  reus  avpB^Kois. 
«  Liv.  xxxviii.  29-80. 

*  According  to  Plutarch  (Cat.  Miy.  12),  there  was  a  party  in  Aehaia, 
at  least  at  Corinth,  Patrai,  and  Aigion,  which  openly  sapported  Antiochos. 
If  80,  the  movement  was  a  merely  local  one,  and  was  easily  stifled. 
Schorn  (p.  279,  289)  seems  to  make  too  much  of  it. 

*  So<'  above,  p.  612. 
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tliem,  they  had  only  to  appeal  to  him/   If  this  was -said  in  chap.  ix. 
the  character  of  a  Roman  oflicer,  it  was  a  direct  breach  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  Federal  relation  ;   it  directly 
violated  the  article  in  the  Treaty  with  Rome  which  pro- 
vided that  Rome  should  receive  no  diplomatic  agent  from 
any  single  city  of  the  League.    Titus  was,  it  may  be,  by 
this  time  awaking  from  his  dream  of  philhellenism,  and 
sinking  into  a  Roman's  common  way  of  looking  on  the 
rights  oi  other  nations.    Or  rather  perhaps,  as  the  per- 
sonal deliverer  of  Greece,  he  would  have  all  Greece  look 
to  him  as  its  personal  patron  and  protector.     He,  Titus 
Quinctius,  not  the  Roman  Senate  and  People,  would  be  the 
judge  in  all  Grecian  quarrels,  and  would  order  every  thing 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  which  he  loved«    But,  in  either 
case,  he  was  not  disposed  to  allow  any  claims  of  the 
League  to  stand  in  the  way  of  direct  Roman  interests. 
The  League  had  bought  the  island  of  Zakynthos  of  a  Annexa- 
certain  Hierokl^s,  who  had  commanded  there  for  its  sove-  zXmthos 
™ign  A»„«.d.r,  .»d  .bo,  o.  «...  pmce'.  M.  ^  to  f^^^ 
have  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  for  mnus. 
himself.'   The  morality  of  such  a  transaction  seems  doubt- 
ful, and  the  right  of  the  League  to  a  possession  so  acquired 
might  well  be  disputed  either  by  Amynander  or  by  the 
Zakynthian    people.      But  it  is    hard  to  see  on  what 
ground  Rome  could  put  in  her  claim  to  an  island  which 
she  had  neither  purchased  nor  conquered.    So  however  it 
was ;  Titus,  in  that  quaint  parabolic  vein  which  he  some- 
times affected,'  undertook  to  prove  that  the  possession  of 
Zakynthos  was  not  expedient  for  the  League  itself.    The 
League  was  a  tortoise,  safe  as  long  as  it  kept  within  its 
shell  of  Peloponn6sos,  but  in  danger  as  soon  as  it  stepped 
beyond   that  limit.     The    same    argument   would   have 

'  Lir.  xxxvL  31.   Si  qua  haberentf  de  quibus  aiU  recusare  aiU  inposterum 
taveri  sibi  vellentf  Corvnthwm  ad  se  venirent,     Cf.  Schom,  p.  291. 
»  lb.  »  lb.  82.     Cf.  XXXV.  49. 
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CHAP.  IX.  applied  with  more  force  to  the  Achaian  acquisition  cl 
Pleurdn  and  H^rakleia  a  little  later,  to  which  l^tos  seems 
to  have  made  no  objection.  But  Zakynthosy  Korkjra, 
and  Kephall^nia  were  all  of  them  possessions  whidi  the 
Romans,  like  later  protectors  of  Greece,  thou^t  good  to 
trust  in  no  hands  but  their  own.^ 

The  The  League  had  thus,  in  the  days  of  its  decline,  attained 

extended    the  widcst  measure  of  territorial  extent  to  which  it  could 
Felopon-    ^^^^  hsive  reasonably  looked  forward  in  the  days  of  its 
°^^oi      greatness.     It  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Diophante  to  put 
the  finishing    stroke  to   the  work  of   Markos,  Aratos, 
Lydiadas,  and  Philopoim^n.    All  Peloponn^sos^  together 
with  several  places  out  of  Peloponn^sos,  was  united  under 
a  single  Federal  Qovemment.      Unluckily  this  consum- 
mation, so  desirable  in  itself  came  a  hundred  years  too 
late.     Things  might  have  run  a  different  course,  if  the 
Achaia  of  Philopoim^n  had  sprung  at  once  to  life  under 
the  hands  of  Markos  of  Keryneia.    But  the  Achaia  of 
Philopoim6n  had  to  deal  with  an  ally  whose  friendship 
was  more  deadly  than  the  enmity  of  all  the  Kings  and 
Tyrants  against  whom  Markos  and  Aratos  had  to  struggle. 
The  bright   vision    of   philhellenic  generosity  was    fast 
passing  away  from  the  mind   of  Rome,  perhaps  even 
Relations    from  the  mind  of  Titus  himself.    The  position  of  Achaia 
Achaia       ^^^  regard  to    Rome  was  one  which  it    shared  with 
and  Rome.  Rhodes,  and  practically  with  Macedonia,  tiiougfa  Mace- 
donia had  now  formally  sunk  to  the  state  of  dependent 

'  "  The  Leagne  drew  in  its  head,  and  the  island  was  giyen  up  to  the 
Romans."    Thirlwall,  viiL  387.     Cf.  Liddell,  History  of  Rome,  u.  42. 

Mr.  Grote  has  remarked  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  purchase  is 
much  rarer  in  Old  Greece  than  in  mediaeval  Europe.  We  have  seen 
several  approaches  to  it  in  the  course  of  our  history,  as  the  sale  of  Aigina 
to  Attalos  (see  above,  p.  582).  The  contemplated  acquisition  of  a  new 
State  by  purchase  finds  its  parallel  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States  under  Jefferson  in  1803. 
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alliance.  The  League  was  far  too  weak  to  contend  ohaf.  ix. 
against  Rome,  or  to  maintain  a  really  equal  alliance 
with  Rome,  but  it  was  far  too  strong  to  become  Rome's 
mere  abject  flatterer,  like  so  many  contemporary  Kings 
and  commonwealtha  Ab  territory  went  in  those  days, 
the  territory  of  the  League  was  laige ;  most  of  it  lay 
compactly  together;  its  inhabitants  still  retained  their 
patriotism  and  their  self-respect ;  their  friendship  was  still 
eagerly  sought  for  by  foreign  powers;^  they  still  had 
statesmen  and  generals  among  them,  and  an  army  trained 
to  Tictoiy  under  one  of  the  three  great  captains  of  the 
age.'  Such  a  nation  needed  much  heayier  reverses  than 
any  that  they  had  yet  met  with  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Kings  of  Bithynia  and  the  Demagogues  of 
Athens.  Roman  vanity  was  wounded  by  the  existence  of 
a  people  whom  it  was  impossible  to  treat  as  slaves,  and 
whom  there  was  no  excuse  for  treating  as  enemies.  The 
Roman  Senate  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  every  mean 
and  malignant  art  to  degrade  and  weaken  a  power  which, 
throughout  two  dangerous  wars,  had  always  shown  itself 
the  faithful  ally,  though  never  the  base  flatterer,  of  Rome. 
The  subtle  diplomacy  of  the  Senate  soon  found  where  the 
weak  point  of  the  League  lay.  The  Achaian,  Arkadian, 
and  Argolic  members  of  the  Union  were  now  firmly 
welded  together  by  the  Federal  tie.  Among  them  we 
hear  of  no  dissensions,  no  hankering  after  separation. 
These  were  doubtless  those  golden  days  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  welfare  and  harmony  upon  which  Polybios  grows 
so  eloquent'  But  the  newly  acquired  members^  joined 
in  some  degree  against  their  own  will,  famished  ad- 
mirable materials  for  Roman  intrigue/    It  was  easy  to 

^  See  the  account  of  the  embaasies  from  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Pergamos  in 
Polybios,  xziii  7  et  seqq.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viiL  896. 
'  PhilopoimSn,  Hannibal,  Scipio.     See  liy.  xxxix.  50,  52. 

•  Pol.  ii.  37,  88. 

*  I  cannot  help  protesting  against  the  way  in  which  this  whole  period 
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cuAK  iz.  hearken  to  every  complaint^  to  fan  every  flame  of  dis- 
content^ to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  of  meddling  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  League,  upon  every  opportunity 
of  encouraging  sycophants  and  discouraging  patriots. 
Sparta,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been,  not  indeed  forced,  but 
in  a  manner  surprised,  into  the  League.  Among  the 
'  various  parties  in  that  divided  city,  none  periiaps  heartily 
loved  the  Achaian  connexion,  and  some  certainly  vrere 
altogether  hostile  to  it  At  Mess^n^,  though  the  mass  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  Unionist,  there  was  a  strong 
oligarchic  faction  bent  upon  Secessioa  Had  the  Achaian 
Government  been  left  to  itself,  a  generation,  or  less,  of 
prudent  administration  might  have  healed  all  these  differ- 
ences. But  the  Achaian  Government  had  no  such  chance 
allowed  it.  Possibly  too  the  character  of  Philopoim^n, 
brave  soldier  and  honest  patriot  as  he  was,  was  less  suited 
for  so  delicate  a  task  than  the  irresistible  diplomacy  of 
Aratos.  But  Aratos  himself  might  have  failed,  when 
every  one  who  had  a  grievance  was  encouraged  to  carry  it 
at  once  to  Rome  or  to  the  nearest  Roman  oflBcer.  What- 
ever decision  might  be  given,  the  mere  entertaining  such 
complaints  was  an  insult  to  the  migesty  of  an  equal  ally, 


Roman 

intrigues 

with  the 

newly 

annexed 

Cities. 


is  dealt  with  by  Hommsen  in  his  Roman  History.  He  really  seems 
unable  to  understand  that  a  small  state  can  have  any  rights,  or  that  a  gene- 
rous or  patriotic  sentiment  can  find  a  place  anywhere  except  in  the  breast 
of  a  fool.  Flamininus  is  called  names  because,  at  one  time  at  least  of  his 
life,  he  was  really  well  disposed  towards  Greece.  Philopoim^n  himself  is 
mocked  at,  because,  being  unfortunately  a  citizen  of  a  small  state,  he  was 
loyally  attached  to  that  state.  We  are  even  told  (L  568)  that  the  base 
traitor  Eallikrat^  was  a  wiser  man  than  he.  The  manifest  fact  that 
Bome  did  stir  up  strife  in  Greece,  a  fact  plainly  written  in  every  page  of 
later  Grecian  history,  is  dismissed  amid  a  torrent  of  hard  words  against  those 
who  assert  it.  Such  men  are  mere  "  politisirende  Philologen."  As  the 
words  "  politisirende  Philologen  "  do  not  seem  to  be  German,  Greek,  or 
any  other  language,  it  is  hard  to  know  their  exact  meaning,  but  they  are 
clearly  used  as  an  expression  of  contempt.  But  whatever  they  may  mean, 
an  English  scholar  may  be  quite  contented  to  be  set  down  as  one  member 
of  the  class,  so  long  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  is  another. 
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and  a  direct  breach  of  the  treaty  between  Achaia  and  chap.  ix. 
Rome.  As  Lykortas  once  ventured  to  tell  Appius  Clau- 
dius, Rome  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  way  in  which 
Achaia  chose  to  deal  with  Sparta  than  Achaia  had  to  do 
with  the  way  in  which  Rome  chose  to  deal  with  Capua.' 
Neyertheless  the  history  of  this  time  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  history  of  the  embassies  which  went  to  and  fro  about 
the  affairs  of  Sparta.  Of  this  long  web  of  intrigue  I  shall 
attempt  only  a  short  summary. 

Disturbances   began  early,  indeed  while  the  fate  of^i"*^"- 

turbancea 

^toita  was  still  undecided.     A  movement  showed  itself  at  Sparu 
at  Sparta ;  the  General  Diophan^s,  accompanied  by  Titus  by^i^iio- 
himself,  marched  thither  to  preserve  order.     This  step  was  ^^fa\ 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Philopoim^n,  who  held  that, 
while  the  war  between  Rome  and  Antiochos  still  continued, 
the  Lei^e  had  better  remain  quiet     As  his  counsel  was 
unheeded,  he  himself  hastened  to  Sparta,  composed  the 
differences  there  by  his  personal  influence,  and  left  no 
excuse  for  either  the  Roman  Ambassador  or  the  Achaian 
Creneral  to  enter  the  city.'    Two  years  later,  when  Philo-  Spartan 
]>oim6n    himself  was  General    for    the    fifth   time,   the  on  Las 
Spartans,  dissatisfied  with  their  new  and  narrow  bound- ^^-  ^^*- 
aries,  attacked  Las,   one  of  the  towns  separated  from 
Sparta  by  Titus.'     The  Federal  Government   naturally 
interfered ;  an  Assembly  was  held,  which  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  of  Las,  and  Philopoimen,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  required  of  the  State  Government  of 
Sparta  that  the  authors  of  the  outrage  should  be  given  up 
to  the  Federal  authority  for  trial.    The  Lacedsemonian 
answer  took  the  form  of  the  murder  of  thirty  Spartans  of 

'  Liv.  xzxix.  37. 

*  Plut.  Phil.  16.  T6y  Tc  <rrp9ftrty^v  rtiv  'Axoiwr  koI  r^v  Jhttrop  [Titus 
was  no  such  thing]  rSv  ^nfudw  tiuinis  4tfdir4ie\tiff€.  1  follow  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (viii.  884)  in  his  explanation  of  these  words. 

*  Lir.  xxxviiL  80. 
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CRAP.  iz.  UnioiiiBt  principles ;  this  was  followed  by  a  fonnal  TOte  of 

Secession    Secession/  and  by  a  further  resolution  to  hand  oyer  the 

^    ^^      city  to  the  Roman  FaitL     The  League  then  declared  war 

by  the  unanimous  Tote  of  eyery  city.*    But^  while  winter 

hindered   its  yigorous    prosecution,  the  Consul  Marcus 

Fulvius  stepped  in ;  an  Assembly  was  held  at  Elis  to  meet 

him,  at  which  Laceddemonian  deputies  were  heard.     Ful- 

Tins  at  last  obtained  that  war  should  be  put  off  till  both 

parties  could  send  embassies  to  Rome.      The  Federal 

Ambassadors  were  Lykortas  and  Diophan^,  both  of  them 

Embassy    citizens  of  M^alopolis,  but  an  ill-matched  pair.     Lykortas 

B.C.  189-   stood  on  the  right  of  the  Union  to  deal  as  it  would  with  a 

^^^'  seceding  State,  and  on  the  duty  of  Rome  to  leave  the 

rights  of  an  allied  power  uninjured.    Diophante  was  ready 

to  submit  everything  to  the  judgement  of  the  wisest  of 

arbiters,  the  Roman  Senate.    They  brought  back  a  reply 

which  is  not  given  at  length,  but  which  wba  bo  ambiguous 

that  both  Unionists  and  Secessionists  interpreted  it  in 

their  own  favour.' 

KoTember,     Philopoim^n  was  re-elected  (}eneral  for  the  next  year. 

Philo-       Either  the  old  law  which  forbade  immediate  re-election 

poimdn's    had  been  repealed,  or  else  the  emergency  was  held  to  be 

two  sue-  ,  ^        f 

cessive  ground  for  dispensing  with  its  observance.^  As  soon  as 
^^^  *  the  season  allowed  of  military  operations,  he  marched  to 
fJi'  ^^^   Kompasion  on  the  Lacedaemonian   frontier,   where  the 

loo. 

^  Liy.  zxxviii.  81.  Fnrentes  igitur  irft,  triginta  hominibus  ex  factione, 
cum  qui  consiliomm  aliqua  societas  Philopoameni  atque  ezsulibos  erat, 
interfectis,  decreverant  renunciandam  societatem  Aclueis. 

s  lb.  32.  Omnium  civitatium,  qusa  ejus  concilii  erant,  ooDBensQ  bellum 
Lacedsemoniis  iudictum  est. 

'  lb.  Cffiterum  responsum  ita  perplexum  fiiit,  nt  et  Achiei  sibi  de 
Lacedsemone  permissum  acciperent  et  Lacedemonii  non  omnia  concessa 
lis  interpretarentur. 

«  lb.  83.  Philopoemeni  eontimuUwr  Tnagistratua,  See  Schorn,  p.  304. 
Cf.  Pol.  zzii.  28.  zxilL  1.  This  passage  strongly  confirms  the  view  (see 
above,  p.  275)  that  the  General  was  now  elected  late  in  the  year.  Lixy 
clearly  implies  that  the  veris  iniUf'um  (of  188)  was  not  many  months  after 
Philopoimto'a  reelection. 
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Federal  army  was  reinforced  by  multitudes  of  Laceds^-  chap.  ix. 
monian  exiles.     The  Qeneral  of  the  League  repeated  his 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  aggressors  on  Las,  and 
promised  them  a  fair  trial    They  appeared,  but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Spartan  exiles  could  not  be  restrained,  and 
seventeen  of  the  accused  fell  in  a  tumult.    The  judicial  Execution 
sentence,  by  which  sixty-three  more  were  executed  next  at  ^om-'** 
day,   was  probably  hardly  a  more  regular  proceeding.*  P^^°°^g 
But^  considering  the  aggression  on  Las,  the  formal  vote  of 
Secession,  and  the  murder  of  their  ovm  Unionist  fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  found  any 
more  lenient  treatment  before  the  most  solemn  tribunal 
that  the  League  could  have  supplied.     The  General  now 
declared  his  will  or  that  of  the  League.     The  walls  of 
Sparta  were  to  be  destroyed ;  the  mercenaries  of  the  late 
Tyrant,  and  the  slaves  enfranchised  by  him,  were  to  leave 
the  country  by  a  fixed  day,  on  pain  of  being  sold  as 
slaves ; '  above  all,  the  Laws  of  Lykourgos,  the  laws  under  cjumg© 
which  Sparta  had  lived  through  so  many  ages,  the  laws  Spartan 
which  had  reared  Lednidas,  Ag^silaos,  and  Kleomen^s, 
were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  institutions  of  Achaia.    The 
League  also,  by  a  fresh  vote  of  the  Federal  Assembly  at 
Tegea,  decreed  the  restoration  of  all  the  Spartan  exiles. 

Severity  of  this  kind  may  not  have  been  abstractedly  imDoiicy 
unjust,  but  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic'    It  at  once  poim^n's 
suggests    the   question — one  of  the  most  important  of^®**"^^ 
questions  in  our  own  time — whether  a  Federal  Govern- Sparta. 

'  Liv.  xxxviii  33.  Sexaginta  tres  postero  die  comprehcnsi,  a  quibua 
Prsetor  vim  arcueiat,  non  quia  salvos  vellet,  sed  quia  perire  caussft  indictft 
nolebat,  object!  muUitiidmi  iratcBy  quum  aversis  auribus  pauca  locuti 
essent,  damnati  omnes  et  traditi  sunt  ad  supplicium. 

This  trial  seems  to  have  been  held  before  the  Military  Assembly,  held, 
in  war-time,  to  be  invested  with  the  authority  of  the  regular  Assembly  of 
the  League.     See  above,  p.  275. 

<  It  would  probably  be  held  to  be  against  Federal  Law  for  a  single 
city  to  hire  mercenaries.     See  above,  p.  686. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Kortiim,  iii.  282. 
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CHAP.  IX.  ment  either  can  retain,  or  ought  to  try  to  retain,  unwilling 
members  in  its  Union.  The  Achaian  Goyemment  wonld 
have  failed  in  its  duty,  if  it  had  not  secured  Las  against 
Spartan  aggression,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
it  should  tolerate  the  establishment  of  a  revolted  Spartan 
commonwealth  in  the  midst  of  the  cities  of  the  League. 
But  the  time  was  emphatically  a  time  for  mercy,  it  was  no 
time  for  hasty  or  irregular  execution  eyen  of  the  most 
guilty  traitors.  Above  all,  the  conduct  of  the  Achaian 
Government  was  impolitic,  as  holding  out  a  fresh  handle 
for  Roman  meddling.^  And  one  or  two  pettier  matters 
followed,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Philopoim^n, 
while  dealing  with  the  old  enemy  of  his  city,  forgot  that 
he  was  an  Achaian  President  and  only  remembered  tiiat 
he  was  a  Megalopolitan  citizen.  Many  of  the  mercenaries, 
staying  beyond  their  time,  were  seized  and  sold ;  but  their 
price  was  applied,  not  to  any  national  object,  but  to  rebuild 
a  colonnade  at  Megalopolis  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Kleomen6s.  Megalopolis  also  recovered  the  disputed  terri- 
tory of  Belbind.  Philopoim^n  seems  to  have  carried  the 
Assembly  with  him  in  all  these  things,  as  he  probably  would 
have  carried  it  with  him  in  any  proposals  for  the  humiliation 
of  Sparta.  But  the  whole  business  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
such  a  man.  It  shows  how  difficult  it  was  for  any  Greek 
to  rise  above  petty  local  passions,  and  it  may  perhaps  lead 
us  to  a  still  greater  admiration  of  the  Achaian  statesmen, 
who  usually  rose  above  them  in  so  great  a  degree.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Philopoim^n  could  remember  a 
time  when  Megalopolis  was  an  independent  city,  if  not 
under  a  free  government,  yet  at  least  with  Lydiadas  for 
her  master,  and  also  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  work 
of  Epamein6ndas  as  the  great  model  of  his  imitation. 
From  this  time  onwards,  the  connexion  of  the  League 

*  See  Thirlwdl,  via  896, 
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with  Sparta  was  the  standing  difficulty  of  Achaian  politics,  chap.  ix. 
Ceaseless  disputes  arose ;    Spartan  factions  complained  at  Continued 
Rome  against  one  another  and  against  the  Federal  Govern-  at  Sparta. 
ment ;   the  yery  exiles  whom  Philopoim^n  had  restored 
shared  the  old  Spartan  spirit^  and  could  not  endure  that 
the  city  which  had  once  been  mistress  of  Greece  should  be 
cast  down  to  the  rank  of  a  single  Achaian  Canton.^     At 
one  time,  four  different  sets  of  Spartan  envoys  appeared  B.a  184. 
at  once  before  the  Roman  Senate."    It  should  however  be 
remarked  that  none  of  them  asked  for  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  League;  their  complaints  were    against 
one  another,  or  against  particular  acts  of  the  Federal 
body.     A  moderate  Spartan  politician  would  probably  see 
the   vanity  of  attempting  to   maintain  the  existence  of 
Sparta  as  a  wholly  independent  commonwealth.    But  every  Policy 
Spartan  would  naturally  revolt  at  the  violent  change  in  Moderate 
his  ancestral  institutions  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  ^^^^ 
walls  of  his  city.    A  position  of  equality  with  Mess^n^ 
and  Megalopolis,   to  say  nothing  of  Las  and  Gythion, 
was  irksome,  but  it  might  be  borne.     But  the  special 
changes  of  Philopoim^n  reduced  Sparta  below  the  level 
of  other  Achaian  cities ;  they  violated  that  internal  inde- 


1  See  Pol.  zxiii,  4,  12.  xziv.  2.  Liv.  xxxix.  33.  Some  expressions  of 
Polybios  (zziii.  12)  are  remarkable.  The  Spartan  envoys  complain  that  the 
city  has  lost  its  security  and  independence — iwia^aXij  jrol  diraf^riffiaffrop 
KordKftirtffBai  r^if  noXircW,  linfr^oKii  ii\v  SKlyou  odffi,  jroi  roiiTots  r&y 
rtix^v  ir€pt^piiti4yu¥,  d:trafifi/itrlcurror  91  9tA  r6  /iai)  jUvov  ro7s  icowois  Z6yfuuri 
rmv  'Ax*u£y  irttBtipx^^t  <t^Ad  ical  tear*  i^lay  ihntptruy  rois  il«l  KoBurrafUyois 
dpxova-t.  These  words  need  not  imply  any  unconstitutional  acts  on  the 
part  either  of  the  Federal  Goyemment  or  of  individual  magistrates.  The 
Federal  constitution  vested  larger  powers  in  the  chiefs  of  the  League  than 
Sparta  had  ever  vested  in  her  own  Kings,  and  among  those  chiefs,  we 
may  be  sure,  no  Spartan  at  this  time  ever  found  a  place.  Without 
supposing  any  real  oppression,  the  humiliation  of  receiving  orders  from 
Megalopolis  was  enough.  Compare  the  praise  bestowed  by  Plutarch  on 
Aratos  (Ar.  11)  for  his  loyal  obedience  to  the  Federal  magistrates,  even 
when  citizens  of  insignificant  townships. 

»  Pol.  xxiv.  4.     Liv.  xxxix.  48.     Thirlwall,  viii.  402. 
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CRAP.  IX.  pendence  which  the  Federal  Constitation   promised  to 
every  member  of  the  League.     It  was  natural  therefore 
that  every  Spartan  should  wish  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
these  insulting  ordinances;   but  it  was  equally  natural 
that  every  wise  Spartan  should  wish  to  preserve  the  con- 
nexion of  his  city  with  the  rest  of  Pel<^H>nn^so8.     When 
the  Spartans  themselves  did  not  speak  of  Secession,  Rome 
could  not  decently  suggest  it     But  a  little  later,  during 
the  Messdnian  troubles,  the  Senate  tried  the  trick  of  an 
B.C.  188.    affected  neutrality.    One  of  its  rescripts    ran  that  the 
affairs  of  the  League  were  no  affidrs  of  the  Roman  People ; 
if  Sparta  or  Corinth  or  Argos  thought  good  to  secede, 
Roman      Rome  would  not  feel  herself  called  on  to  interfere.^    The 
fortSe^    meaning  of  this  was  plain  enough ;  Rome  would  be  well 
tion^me  pl^^^^l    ^  ^®    ^^^    Peloponnesian  Confederation  fell 
Leagae.     asunder.*    Corinth  and  Argos  however  knew  what  was 

Re^on     K^^  ^^^  ^^^™  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  to  be  led  away  by  the  insidious 

o^Sp"^  hint ;  and  even  Sparta  soon  afterwards — Philopoimen  was 

then  no  more — definitively  renewed  her  connexion  with 

the  League,  and  set  up  her  pillar  like  the  other  Achaian 

cities.' 

Quiet  in-       Of  the  other  two  Peloponnesian  cities  lately  annexed, 

ti<m  o?      ^^  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  no  disturbances,  but 

^^'         to  have  settled  quietly  down  into  its  place  as  an  Achaian 

Canton.     There  is  no  sign  that  the  Eleians  distrusted  the 

Federal  Government,  or  were  distrusted  by  it.    We  have 


^  Pol  xxiv.  10.  *AT*icpi0ii0'uy  84  9t6ri  odS*  4y  6  AoKeSoi^Wwr  I)  Koptv- 
9imv  ^  *Apytim¥  d^lanirat  iiifiosj  cd  9e4mt  roOf  *Axtuods  $mrf»i^€tw  ^ 
/ai  Tp6s  wiro^s  iy£prai.  Is  it  possible  that  the  use  of  the  word  ^/ms 
instead  of  t6\is  was  itself  an  insidious  hint  to  the  assumption  of  increased 
independence  by  the  sereral  cities  ? 

*  lb.  *A'w6Kpta'Uf  Knp^yiiofros  ^xowraif  ^liB^aiv  rots  fiovXofUt^ots  Itckcv 
'Pot/juii^p  dpiffreur^vu  r^i  rSy  *AxMir  toXjt^Ios, 

'lb.  XXV.  2.  Mtrd  rovra  trr^Kiis  vpoypn^^itnis  •'vi^rroAircvcro  ;icra 
riiy  *AxaMr  i)  ^wdprrf. 
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seen  a  Federal  Assembly  held  in  their  city/  and  the  chap.  ix. 
Ambassador  sent  by  Philopoimdn  to  Borne  to  excuse  his 
doings  at  Kompasion  was  an  Eleian  named  Nikod^mos.' 
At  Mess^nS  the  question  of   Union  or  Secession  had  state  of 
become  identical  with  the  question  of  Democracy  or  Oli-  S^^^T 
garchy  in  the  State  QoTemment.    When  Mess^nd  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  some  changes  in  the  State  con- 
stitution were  made  by  the  influence  of  Philopoimdn/ 
which,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  changes  in  a  democratical 
direction.    But  there  was  a  strong  oligarchic  party,  which 
hoped  to  recover  its  power  by  Roman  help.     Its  leader 
was  one  Deinokrates,  who  is  described  to  us  as  a  good 
soldier,  but  bb,  in  other  respects,  a  man  of  profligate  and 
fnvolous,   though    showy,   character/    This  man  yisited 
Rome  as  an  envoy,"  seemingly  not  from  the  Messdnian 
GoTcmment,  but  merely  from  his  own  party.     He  received 
no  open  encouragement^  yet  he  contrived  to  obtain  a 
certain  deirree  of  countenance  from  Titus  himself.    He  ?f^^\^  ^^ 
returned  to  Greece  in  his  company,  and  presently  hennder 
caused  a  revolution  at  Messdnd  and  proclaimed  Seces-js;^^^ 
sion  from  the  League.*    PhilopoimSn,  in  his  seventieth  ^^'  ^^^' 
year,  after  forty  years  of  political  life,  was  now  General 
of  the  Achaians  for  the  eighth  time/    He  was  then  Jying 
sick  at  Argos,  but  he  roused  himself  at  the  news.    He  at 
once  sent  Lykortas  to  reduce  the  rebels.     He  himself 
hastened  to  Megalopolis,  and  there  collected  the  cavalry  of 
his  native  city,  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  fought  beside 
Lydiadas  at  Ladokeia  and  had  followed  himself  to  victory 
at  Sellasia.    But  it  was  the  last  campaign  of  the  old  hero. 

^  Liv.  xxxviii  82.     See  above,  p.  641.  ■  Pol.  xxiii.  1. 

*  Pol.    zziii.    10.      T6  rov  Tirov  itdypafifut  icaX  n)y  rod  ^iKmrolfitPos 

*  Pol.  mv.  5. 

'  lb.     na(Miy€y6fi9yos  elf  ri^r  'Ftifiriv  irpco'/Scvnfs.     On  the  vague  use 
of  the  word  wp€ff$tvris,  see  above,  p.  535. 

*  Plut.  PhU.  18.  '  Pol.  xxiv.  8,  9.     Plut.  Phil.  18. 
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oBAP.iz.  Hifl  immediate  object  was  to  relieye  a  loyal  MetssSnian 
town— either  Kor6n6  or  Kolonides^ — flying  to  the  south  of 
Capture  the  rcTolted  capital  In  a  skirmish  with  Deinokrat^s^  he 
cution  of  was  at  first  successful,  but  afterwards,  surrounded  by 
p<^MEN  at  liumbers,  the  Achaian  Greneral  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
Messdnd,    ^j^^  ^^s  carried  a  prisoner  to  Mess^n^.     But  it  soon 

B.C.  188.  *^ 

became  evident  that  popular  feeling  was  wholly  in  his 
favour ;  Deinokrat^s  and  his  Senate  therefore  hastened. to 
remove  their  noble  captive  to  a  surer  keeping.  Philopoi- 
m6n  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  *  in  a  subterranean  dungeon 
— ^the  last  hero  of  Achaia,  the  last  hero  of  Greece,  the  last 
whom  Plutarch  has  thought  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  bead- 
roll  of  the  worthies  of  his  country. 

According  to  the  Achaian  constitution,  Lykortas^  who 
had  been  General  of  the  year  befo-:e,  succeeded  Philopoi- 
mto  in  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  This  seems 
to  have  been  near  the  end  of  the  official  year,  and  he  was 
reelected  at  the  next  regular  Meeting  <^  the  Assembly, 
^cl^^'ssr''  ^^^^  ^^^  shortly  afterwards  held  at  Megalopolis.'  It 
was  soon  evident  that  the  revolt  of  Mess6n6  and  Ae  death 
of  Philopoimdn  were  the  work  of  a  mere  faction,  and  that 

1  Plut.  PhiL  18.    Kdfiii9  n)y  koXov/Upiip  KoXwWSo.    Lir.  yrriT   49.   Ad 

prtBoccupandum  Car<men.    See  Thirlwall,  riii.  405. 

'  Plut.  Phil.  20.  Liy.  zzzix.  50.  Plutarch  adds  that  some  of  the  Mes- 
sdnians  proposed  to  torture  him  to  death,  and  that  they  were  afterwards 
stoned  to  death  at  his  tomb  (c.  21).  There  is  no  authority  for  either  state- 
ment in  Polybios  or  Livy.  It  reminds  one  of  the  crimes  which  Quintus 
Curtius  and  writers  of  that  kind  have  imi>artially  heaped  alike  upon 
Alexander  and  upon  his  enemies. 

'  This  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
that  Lykortaswas  elected  Qeneral  {4\6fi9voi  trrpvnrf^v  AvK6pra»y  PhiL  21) 
soon  after  Philopoimln's  death,  with  what  we  know,  from  the  direct  witness 
of  Polybios  (xl.  2,  see  above,  p.  281  \  to  have  been  the  constitutional  practice 
of  the  League.  By  the  death  of  Philopoimdn,  Lykortas,  as  General  of  the 
year  B.c.  186-4  (see  livy,  xxxix.  35,  36),  became  at  once,  without  election. 
General  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  B.C.  184-3.  But,  if  the  death  of 
Philo]>oim6n  took  place  very  shortly  before  the  November  Meeting  of 
B.C.  183,  Lykortas  would  need  an  almost  immediate  reelection  to  continue 
him  in  office  during  the  year  B.C.  183-2.     See  Schom,  318,  21. 
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the  guilt  was  in  no  way  shared  by  the  mass  of   the  chap.  ix. 
Mess^nian  people.^    In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  popu- 
lar feeling  compelled  Deinokrat^s  to  sue  for  peace.'    It  Read- 

j.  1  1  XI  mission 

was  granted,  as  was  just,  on  fayourable  terms.    Lykortas,  of  Messdnd 
by  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,' required  the  surrender  of  the  L^™e, 
guilty  persons,  the  reception  of  a  Federal  garrison  into  ^*^»  ^ 

B.C*  xo£, 

the  citadel  of  Mess^n^,  and  the  unreserved  submission  of 
all  questions  to  the  Federal  Assembly.     The  persons  sur- 
rendered died,  at  Lykortas'  order,  by  their  own  hands,  and 
the  Assembly  ^  decreed  the  readmission  of  Mess^n^  to  the 
Lei^ue.     In  consideration  of  the  damage  done  to  its  b.c.  182. 
territory  by  the  war,  the  restored  State  was,  seemingly  at  a 
later  Assembly,  exempted  from  all  Federal  taxes  for  three 
years.*    But,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  Philo-  Three 
poimSn  had  followed  even  with  his  native  city,"  three  of  towns 
the  smaller  Mess^nian  towns,  Abia,  Thouria,  and  Pharai,  ^^^e^ 
were  detached  from  the  capital  and  were  admitted  to  the  pei^dent 

states, 

Union  as  independent  States,  each  setting  up  its  own  b.c.  182. 
pillar  like  Argos  or  Megalopolis.'     These  towns  aU  lie 
between  Mess^n^  and  the  Lakonian  frontier,^  a  district 
which  it  was  specially  important  to  occupy  with  members 
attached  to  the  Union  both  by  gratitude  and  interest 

1  liv.  xxxix.  49,  60.     Plut  PhlL  19,  20.     PoL  xxiv.  12. 
«  Pol.  xxiv.  12. 

*  lb.     'O  ffrpoTTiy^s  rSv  *Ax€u£y  irapaKafitip  roi^s  trvvdpxovras. 

*  lb.  *Qsrtp  lirJnfScf  <n/Wj8aive  rSrt  irdXiy  irwdytirBeu  rolis  *Axau>^f 
elf  Meyd\riv  ir6\w  M  r^jy  9€vr4pap  tr^voZov.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
regular  Spring  Meeting  of  b.c.  182.  Now  that  the  official  year  began  in 
November,  the  May  Meeting  would  be  the  9€VT4pa  <r6voios. 

*  lb.  XXV.  8.  2wW6ei»T0  riiy  irp6s  toi)»  Mt^rtniyiovs  <rrtfXijK,  trvyxvp^- 
4reeyT€S  txbroh  irpds  tois  dWois  <^iKay6peivois  Kol  rpuiy  hSy  driKeiay. 

*  See  above,  p.  626. 

'  PoL  XXV.  1.  *Vitay  8i  B4fitvcu  <mf\ijK  iKdarri  fitTtixf  Tijs  Koiyijt 
avfiwoKmias.  Schorn  (p.  821)  says  with  truth,  *'  Dieser  Anordnung  kann 
als  ein  Fortschritt  in  der  Ausbildung  der  Bundesverfassung  betrachtet 
werden." 

^  They  form  the  district  which  Augustus  afterwards  took  from  Messene 
and  added  to  Lakonia.     Pausanias,  iv.  30.  2. 
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CHAP.  IX.      It  was  during  this  eyentful  Presidency  of  Lykortas  that 

Sparta  was,  at  a  Meeting  at  SikySn,  finally  reunited  to  the 

League.*    The  news  was  announced  at  Borne  both  by  a 

Federal  and  by  a  Lacedsemonian  Ambassador,  tiie  latter, 

one  Chairdn,   being    probably  sent  by  consent  of    the 

Schemes    League.'    It  must  have  been  in  a  later  year  that  this 

at  Spa^tl^^  Same  Chairfin  entered  on  a  series  of  demagogic  measures 

B.C.  180  ?   n^  Sparta  with  an  evident  view  to  the  Tyranny.   When  the 

State  Government  instituted  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct, 

he  procured  the  murder  of  the  chief  commissioner.'    The 

Federal  power  now  interposed.     The  General,  probably 

Lykortas^  went,  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  to  Sparta^  aad 

procured  the  condemnation  of  Chairon,  seemingly  by  a 

Spartan  tribunal 

Consti-  Our  direct  information  during  the  period  between  the 

noS     ^^^  ^^^  Antiochos  and  the  death  of  Philopoimto  chiefly 


?'q«'  ^^^'   relates  to  those  external  afiairs  of  the  League  of  which 

I  have  just  attempted  a  sununary.    But  many  important 

constitutional  points  are  brought  out  incidentally  in  our 

narratives.     The  detail  at  which  Polybios  now  writes  gives 

us  a  minute  account  of  everything  of  which  we  have  any 

account  at  all,  and  we  constantly  see  the  working-  of  the 

Federal  system  far  more  clearly  displayed  than  in  eariier 

times.     One  important  change  was  introduced  by  Philo- 

poim^n,  when  President  for  the  fifth  time,  in  the  year  of  the 

Yearly       Secessiou  of  Sparta.     Hitherto,  though  Special  Meetings 

remo^    had  been  called  wherever  the  Government  thought  fit^  the 

Aigion,      ^^^  regular  yearly  Assemblies  had  always  been  held  at 

B.C.  189.    Aigion.     It  was  now  that  Philopoim^n  carried  his  law  by 


'  See  above,  p.  646. 

'  Pol.  xxY.  2.  Cf.  above,  p.  262.  This  diairdn  had  once  before 
appeared  at  JRome  (Pol.  xxiv.  4)  as  the  repreeentative  of  one  of  the 
discontented  parties.     His  Federal  colleague  was  Bippos,  an  Argeian. 

'  Pol.  XXV.  8.     T^i'  itfi^aifivrwrov  rmv  ioKifA/oanipmy  'AToXAwWSiyr. 
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which  these  MeetingB  were  to  be  held  in  each  city  of  the  <;hap.  ix. 
League  in  turn.^  Aigion,  a  natural  centre  enough  for  the 
old  Achaia,  was  a  most  unnatural  centre  for  all  Pelopon- 
n^sos;  and  PhilopoimSn  understood  Federal  principles 
too  well  to  give  the  League  the  curse  of  a  capital  any- 
where else.  The  change  too,  as  tending  to  equahze  all  the 
members  of  the  Union,  quite  fell  in  with  his  poUcy.  It 
was  part  of  the  same  plan  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  some- 
what of  the  apparent  greatness  of  his  own  city  by  raising 
her  dependent  towns  to  the  rank  of  equal  members  of 
the  League.' 

It  is  from  an  incidental  notice  during  this  period  that  Consti- 
we  learn  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  Senate.    The^^^g 
Eongs  of  Egypt  and  Asia  still  continued  to  seek  the  ^«^^* 
friendship  of  the  League.     Many  costly  gifts  were  offered 
by  them,  which  were  refused  by  the  Assembly  wheneyer 
they  were  thought  derogatory  to  the  national  honour  and 
independence.    One  offer  from  EumenSs  of  Pergamos,  Rejec- 
made  during  the  second  Presidency  of  Aristainos,  was  of  a  Eumen^s' 
very  strange  kind.     He  offered  to  give  the  League  one  ^^^-^ 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  which  sum  was  to  be  put  out  members, 
to  interest^  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  pay  wages  to  the 
Federal  Senators  at  the  times  of  Assembly.*  The  proposal 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Setct  that  the  Senators 
so  often  really  formed  the  Assembly,  so  that  the  offer  was 
very  like  a  scheme  for  taking  the  whole  Achaian  League 

1  See  above,  jx  277. 

*  liy.  xxxviii.  80.  Philopoimen  sammoiiB  an  Assembly — seemingly 
a  Special  Assembly — at  Argos,  to  entertain  this  question.  The  Ministers 
summon  another  at  Aigion.  All  the  World  goes  to  Argos ;  the  Roman 
Consul  Marcus  Fulvius,  whom  the  people  of  Aigion  had  called  in  to  stop 
the  change,  goes  there  too.  The  national  will  is  so  plain  that  Fulvius 
ventures  on  no  opposition,  and  Philopoimdn's  bill  is  passed.  The  Roman, 
as  usual,  is  found  hostile  to  any  measure  tending  to  increase  the  strength 
and  harmony  of  the  League. 

'  Pol.  zxiii.  7.     MiffBoior^taSai  r^r  0ovK^v  rmv  'AxouSv  M  reus  Koiytus 
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CHAP.  IX.  into  pay.'  The  offer  was  rejected;  the  League  had  no 
mind  to  see  its  Senators  pensioners  of  Eumen^s  ;  the  kw 
forbade  either  magistrates  or  priyate  persons  to  accept 
such  presents ;  how  then  could  it  be  borne  that  the  whole 
Senate  should  be  bribed  in  a  body  1 '  These  arguments 
were  forcibly  pressed  by  an  orator  named  Apollonidas  of 
Sikydn ;  the  feelings  of  the  Assembly  were  also  strongly 
stirred  up  against  the  King  by  one  EuSssander  of  Aigina,* 
who  set  forth  how  his  native  island,  once  a  free  Canton  of 
the  Lei^e,  was  now  in  bondage  to  the  very  prince  who 
offered  them  this  tempting  bribe/ 

^^  We  have  abeady  seen  that  the  Achaian  laws  required 

resistance  "^ 

to  Roman  that  a  Special  Assembly  should  be  summoned  only  to 
omenta.  discuss  some  definite  business,  and  that  it  could  entertain 
no  proposition  alien  to  that  business.^  This  law  was  more 
than  once  appealed  to  by  Philopoim^n  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  unauthorized  intefference  of  Roman  officers. 
When  a  duly  commissioned  Roman  Ambassador  came  witii 

*  See  above,  p.  807. 

*  PoL   xziiL   8.     T<?y  yAp  w6ijmp  tcmXvlifrmv  fni$4wa  fnfrc  Uiurnh  fn^^ 

cTrcu  ftapayQfuirarop,  rpds  5i  rovroit  tdaxurrow  SfioXoyovfLttws.  r6  ya^ 
if^ptd(9<rSai  r^y  /3ovXi)y  ilir^  Ed^^rovt  jca0^  iKOoror  iros,  xcd  iBovXc^cortfoi 
w§pl  tUv  kow&v  KOfraTntwioiros  olo¥%\  94K§apf  vpSiriXop  Ix*'"  ''^''  ol<ry^wrip 

It  will  be  seen  how  completely  equivalent  bribing  the  Senate  is  held  to 
be  to  bribing  the  whole  Assembly. 

>  Tb.  Did  the  Aigin^tans,  though  their  city  was  enslaved,  retain  their 
Federal  franchise,  or  had  Kassander  been  admitted  to  the  franchise  of  some 
other  Achaian  city  ?  This  speech  of  an  Smo\is  dar^p  (see  Herod.  viiL  61) 
reminds  us  of  Eanares  and  Garibaldi  in  our  own  times. 

«  It  was  probably  now  that  the  decree  was  passed  to  abolish  all  illegal 
and  unseemly  honours  (rds  dxpcxm  ri/uls  irod  rdks  irapaifSftovs)  which  had 
been  voted  to  £umenSs.  Two  Rhodians,  Sdsigen^  and  Diopeith^  who 
held  some  judicial  office  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  {^ucanrrAs  ^Mip- 
Xorras  Kar*  iKuyop  r6v  Kotp^y),  were  set  to  carry  out  this  decree.  A  private 
grudge  against  Eumen^  led  them  to  exceed  their  commission,  and  to 
abolish  all  honours  whatsoever  which  had  been  granted  to  the  King. 
Pol.  xxviii.  7.     See  Schom,  389. 

*  See  above,  pp.  276,  613. 
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any  definite  communication  from  the  Senate,  an  Assembly  oraf.  ix. 
was  summoned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say.    His  communication  of  itself  formed  business  to  be 
laid  before  the  Assembly  according  to  the  law.     But  both 
Flamininus  and  others  of  his  countrymen  seem  to  have 
thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Achaian  Goyemment 
to  simimon  an  Assembly  wheneyer  any  Roman  of  distinc- 
tion took  a  fancy  to  address  the  Achaian  People,  whether 
he  were  the  bearer  of  any  real  communication  from  the 
Senate  or  no.    The  law  just  mentioned  afforded  a  good 
means  of  refusing  such  requests.     In  the  same  second 
Presidency  of  Aristainos,  just  after  the  Assembly  which 
declined  the  gift  of  Eumen^s  had  dispersed,  came  Quintus  b.c.  185. 
Csecilius,  who  had  been  as  Ambassador  into  Macedonia, 
requiring  that  an  Assembly  should  be  called  together  to 
bear  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  affairs  of  Sparta.^    He 
seems  to  haye  been  ordered  to  go  into  Peloponn6sos  on 
his  return  from  Macedonia,'  but  he  clearly  brought  no 
definite  instructions  with  him.     Aristainos,  as  President, 
summoned  a  Cabinet  Council '  at  Argos,  in  which  we  inci- 
dentally learn  that  three  citizens  of  Megalopolis  were 
present  beside  himself.^    Csecilius  spoke,  strongly  blaming  The  de- 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  body  towards  Sparta.    Arist-  Qu^tus 
ainos  was  silent,  showing,  as  Polybios  says,  by  his  yeiy  Cueciiius 
silence  that  his  sentiments  were  on  the  side  of  Csecilius.^  Assembly 
Diophan6s  openly  took  the  Roman  side ;   Philopoim^n,  ^  ^^  ' 
Archdn,  and  Lykortas — all  the  speakers  mentioDcd,  except 
Archdn,  are  Megalopolitans — stood  up  for  their  countiy.  ' 

1  Pol.  xxiii.  10.     Liv.  zxxix.  83. 

'  Liv.  U.S.     Peloponnesum  quoque  adire  jnssi. 

'  Pol.  U.S.  J^aydyoyros  *kpurrai¥ov  rod  <rrpamiyov  rAs  dpx^*  f^*  '")•' 
rvv  *kpy*ivv  •r6\w.  This  is  clearly  a  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  only,  not 
of  the  whole  Senate  (Rath)  as  Schom  (p.  810)  makes  it. 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  283. 

'  Pol.  ILS.  AfXof  Ap  4^  adrov  roG  aiorwSv  8ti  ^vsaptarurat  rots  ^kovo- 
fai/i4yois  Kol  ovytv^oKti  rots  in6  roO  KauciXlov  \tyo/i4yoit. 


i 
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thereon 
at  Rome. 


CHAP.  Tx.  The  demand  of  Cseciliua  for  an  Afisembly  ^  was  at  last  met 
by  a  request  to  know  what  were  his  instructions  from  the 
Senate ;  if  he  had  any  to  produce,  an  Assembly  should 
be  held  to  discuss  them,  otherwise  the  law  did  not  allow 
one  to  be  smnmoned.  Oeedlius  had  no  instructions  to 
show,  and  he  departed  without  his  Assembly.  He  after- 
wards complained  so  bitterly  at  Rome  of  the  supposed 
insult  which  he  had  received,  that  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  send  Philopoim^n  and  Lykortas  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  the  Achaian  OoTemment  before  the  Senate.  They  were 
told  that,  as  the  Roman  Senate  was  always  summoned  to 

Discussion  hear  the  Ambassadors  of  Achaia,  so  a  hearing  before  the 
Achaian  Assembly  ought  neyer  to  be  refused  to  an  Am- 
bassador of  Rome.'  The  sophism  is  obvious ;  it  was  one 
thing  to  assemble  the  Senators  of  the  Roman  City ;  it  was 
another  to  get  tc^ether  all  the  citizens,  or  even  all  the 
Senators  of  Achaia,  scattered,  as  they  were,  over  the  whole 
face  of  Peloponn^sos.  And,  after  all,  the  Roman  Senate 
and  the  Achaian  Assembly  did  not  answer  to  one  another. 
Great  as  were  the  powers  of  the  Roman  Senate,  it  was 
not,  like  the  Achaian  Assembly,'  the  body  which  actually 
declared  war  and  peace.  That  last  attribute  of  sovereignty 
belonged  to  the  Roman  People  in  their  Tribes,  and  they 
were  certainly  never  assembled  to  hear  the  communications 
of  an  Achaian  envoy. 

Similarly,  when  Titus  himself,  on  his  way  to  a  mission 
in  Asia,  took  the  Messenian  Deinokrat^  back  with  him  as 
far  as  Naupaktos,  he  wrote  thence  to  the  Achaian  Govern- 
ment, requiring  an  Assembly  to  be  summoned.  Philo- 
poim6n  was  now  in  the  last  year  of  his  office  and  his  life. 
The  answer  sent  was  the  same  as  that  given  to  Csecilius ; 
the  Assembly  should  be  summoned  if  Titus  would,  accord- 

*  Pol.  11.8.     *0   8c    KauKtkios,    6p«fv  rifw  roirvv  rpoalpftrtPy    •^^iou   ro^s 
vaXXoOf  aih^  a-vydyttp  els  iKK\Ji<ria», 
'  Pol.  xxiii.  12.     Liv.  xxxix.  38. 


An  As- 
sembly 
refused 
to  Flami 
ninus, 
B.C.  188. 
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ing  to  law,  state  the  business  which  he  had  to  lay  before  *'"'^'  '^* 
it.     Titus  had  no  statement  to  make,  and  the  Assembly 
was  not  held* 

§  3.  From  the  Death  of  PhUopoimin  to  the  Conquest 

of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros, 

B.C.  183—167. 

With  Philopoim^n  died  out  the  old  race  of  Achaian 
statesmen,  the  race  which  had  seen  the  League  in  the  days 
of  its  glory,  and  indeed  of  its  growth.  Philopoim^n  was  b.c.  253. 
bom  about  the  time  of  the  deliyerance  of  Sikydn  and  the 
first  great  extension  of  the  League.  He  was  bom  when 
Megalopolis  was  still  a  detached  unit,  the  subject  of  some 
of  the  earlier  and  baser  Tyrants  who  preceded  Lydiadas. 
He  was  a  grown  man  when  his  native  city  joined  the  b.c.  284. 
League ;  his  youth  was  contemporary  with  the  last  days  of 
Markos  and  with  the  full  prime  both  of  Lydiadas  and 
Aratos.  And  he  had  liyed  to  see  a  state  of  things  which 
might  have  made  him  wish  that  either  Eleomen^s  or 
Antigonos  could  come  back  again  as  lord  oyer  Pelo- 
ponn^sos.  But  he  was  taken  away  before  the  worst  eyils 
came  on  the  land  he  loyed;  he  had  gone  through  the 
allotted  span  of  man's  life ;  it  was  well  for  him  that  he 
was  not  reserved  for  the  sad  old  age  of  Isokrat^s.    And  Condition 

t  4-Vk 

he  left  the  League,  if  not  what  it  had  once  been,  yet  as  League 
flourishing  and  as  independent  as  any  state  could  hope  to  ^^th  of 
be  in  those  evil  times.     Achaia  was  still  the  first  of  exist-  '^^j^^- 

pounen. 

ing  republics,  the  compeer  of  any  existing  kingdom.     The 
League  was  still  spared  the  worst  forms  of  Roman  inter- 

*  Pol.  xxir.  6.  •£»€»  .  .  lypo^c  t^  irrponryv  *«^  ''■•*»  ^iitovpyoh  r&w 
*Axcu£v,  JTcXc^y  avvdyu^  ro^s  'Axcuodx  tls  iicK\ii<rle»f  dmiypts^caf  adr^ 
BtAri  irov^o'oiHriPf  itp  ypd^^  vcp}  rlptty  fio^Ktrai  StaXex^f^w  to7s  *Axcuois' 
ToOf  ydp  tf6fiovs  rtMra  rots  dpxowrty  ivirdrruv'  rov  ih  fiij  roXfiAvTos 
ypd^tM,  K.r.X. 
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cuAP.  IX.  ference ;  some  respect  was  still  paid  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  an  equal  ally  ;  and  the  internal  administration 
was  less  meddled  with  by  Rome  than  it  had  been  by 
Philip.  Philopoim^n  too  left  his  country  to  the  care  of 
statesmen  formed  in  his  own  school,  who  had  imbibed  his 
prudent  maxims  of  avoiding  at  once  indiscreet  defiance 
and  still  more  indiscreet  servility.  Lykortas  of  Megalo- 
polis had  the  state  as  it  were  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
great  fellow-citizen,  and  Lykortas'  son  Polybios,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  best  knowledge  of  these  times,  carried  the  urn 
B.C.  281-  of  the  hero  at  his  funeral  pomp.  Thus  three  men's  lives 
embrace  the  whole  history  of  Federal  Greece.  Polybios 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Philopoim^n,  and  Philopoim^n  may  have 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Markos  of  Keryneia.^ 
Parties  The  exact  age  of  Lykortas  is  not  known ;  he  must  have 

Leaime ;     ^^^  much  youngcr  than  Philopoim^n,  but  still  quite  old 
gie  elder    enough  to  remember  when  the  Achaian  League  waa  a 
party  not   really  independent  power.     The  statesmen  of  his  genera- 
^pa.  ^     tion  differed,  as  we  have  seen,  among  themselves ;   the 
triotic       policy  of  Aristaiuos  and  Diophan^s  was  less  dignified,  and 
really  less  prudent,  than  the  policy  of  Philopoim^n  and 
Lykortas;   still  Aristaiuos  and  Diophan^s  were  certainly 
Growth      not  wilftil  traitors.    But,  under  the  debasing  influence  of 
extreme     Rome,  a  brood  of  men  was  growing  up  throughout  Greece 
^^"*      who  knew  nothing  of  republican  or  patriotic  feelings,  and 
under        whose  ouly  thought  was  to  advance  their  own  selfish 
kratda.       interests  by  the    basest  subserviency  to  the  dominant 
power.     Such,  among  the  Achaians,  was  Kallikrat^s   of 
Leontion,  such,  in  Epeiros,   was  the  younger  Charopsu 
These  were  men  of  essentially  the'  same  stamp  as  those 
whom,  a  century  before,  the  Macedonian  Ejugs  had  set  up 

*  Polybios  was  contemporary  with  Philopoim^,  and  Philopoim^  con- 
temporary with  Markos,  as  grown  men.  This  alone  is  really  fit  to  be 
called  contemporary  existence.  If  a  child  bom  just  before  Chair6neia  is 
reckoned  as  contemporary  with  Isokratis,  three  men's  lives  might  be 
spread  oyer  a  much  wider  space. 
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as  TjrrantB  in  the  Peloponnesian   cities.     Rome  was  a  <^hap.  ix. 
Republic ;  she  therefore  could  hardly  establish  her  slaves 
ajs  l^rrants,    and    probably   they   served   her    better   by 
exercising  a  practical  Tyranny  under  republican  forms. 
Charops,  it  is  clear,  was  the  author  of  cruelties  hardly 
inferior  to  those  of  Nabis  himself;'  but  Law  reigned  in 
Achaia  down  to  the  moment  of  her  fall ;  Kallikrat^s  could 
not  rob  or  banish  or  murder;  he  could  only  act  as  a  vile 
cross  between  Tyrant  and  Demagogue,  the  opponent  of 
every  patriot,  the  supporter  of  every  measure  which  could 
exalt  his  own  power  at  the  cost  of  the  national  degrada- 
tion.    We  first  hear  of  this  wretch  under  the  Presidency  Presidency 
of  Hyperbatos,'  himself  seemingly  a  man  of  the  same  bato^*^ 
stamp,  or  perhaps  only  of  the  school  of  Aristainos.  At  any  J-^-  ^^^ 
rate,  he  agreed  with  Kallikrat^s  in  openly  avowing  the  slavish 
doctrine  that  no  constitutional  impediment  ought  to  stand  q^""^. 
in  the  way  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Roman  Senate.  •  ^tos  and 
This  doctrine,  of  course,  had  to  be  maintained  in  the  kratds. 
teeth  of  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  Lykortas  and  Opposi- 
the  patriotic  party.     The  immediate  occasion  on  which  Lykortas. 
KallikratSs  is  first  introduced  to  us  is  one  of  the  inter- 
minable disputes  about  the  Lacedsemonian  exiles.     The  b.c.  i79. 
Senate  required  their  restitution,  which  Lykortas  opposed 
as  unconstitutional.     It  was  determined  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  to  lay  the  objections  of  Lykortas  before 
the  Senate.     By  what  chance  it  happened  that  KallikratSs 
himself  was  nominated  one  of  the  envoys  does  not  appear/ 


1  Pol.  XXX.  14.  xxxii.  21. 

s  Pol.  xxvi  1.  Hyperbatos  is  probably  a  grandson  of  the  person  of 
the  same  name  who  was  General  in  b.c.  224.  See  above,  p.  453.  Plutarch 
however  writes  the  name  'Trcp/Sorfif  and  Polybios  'Tw4pPaTos. 

'  lb.  Ol  wtpl  r6v  *Tir4pfi€prow  Ktd  Ka^iXacpdrriy  W€iOapx**'^  '''o^*  ypa^- 
fi4yois  wa(»jjyovy,  Ktd  /liyrf  y6fju>¥  fnfrc  itr^Xriy  /iifr*  &Wo  fiiiB^v  ro^rov 
yofi^€iy  dyayKcuSrtpoy. 

^  Schom  (p.  823)  says,  **Anstatt  aber  den  rechtschaffenen  Lykortas, 
welcher  den  Bath  gegeben  hatte,  an  die  Spitze  der  Oesandtschaft  zu 

U  U 
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CHAP.  IZ. 


Embany 
ofKaUi. 
kratto 
to  Rome. 


Rescript 
of  the 
Roman 
Senate. 


Periiaps  he  had  not  yet  displayed  himself  in  his  full 
colours,  and  it  may  have  been  thought  desirable  that  the 
embassy  should  not  wholly  consist  of  ayowed  partizans  of 
Lykortas.  Of  his  colleagues  we  know  only  that  they  bore 
the  most  glorious  names  in  the  history  of  the  League  ; 
they  were  Lydiadas  of  M^alopolis  and  Aratos  of  ^kyon.' 
Kallikratte  of  course  betrayed  his  trust ;  he  invited  the 
Senate  to  exerdse  a  more  direct  auth(»ity  in  Achaia  aad 
the  other  Grecian  states ;  there  were  in  eyery  city  men 
who  were  ready  to  do  its  work ;  these  men  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  and  the  men  who  talked  about  oaths  and 
laws  and  pillars  should  in  like  manner  be  made  to  feel 
the  displeasure  of  Rome.*  The  Senate  hardly  needed 
such  counsel ; '  yet  it  is  clear  that  from  this  moment  there 
begins  another  marked  change  in  the  way  in  which  Rome 
treated  the  Grecian  commonwealths.  While  Philip  and 
Antiochos  were  formidable,  Achaia  was  treated  as  an  equal 
ally ;  with  their  fall  she  sank  to  the  position  of  a  dependent 
ally ;  now  she  had  to  feel  what  it  was  to  be,  in  all  but 
name,  a  subject  dependency.  From  this  time  forth,  Kalli- 
krat^s  and  his  fellows  received  their  orders  from  Rome, 
and  communicated  them  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  several 
states.  KaUikrat^  himself  came  back  with  a  rescript 
from  the  Senate,  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  exiles, 
and  recommending  himself  as  the  model  for  all  Greek 
statesmea^    The  Senate  wrote  also  to  the  four  other 


stellen,  erwahlte  dU  JRegierung,  wie  Ton  einem  IHumon  verblendet,  zn 
dieeem  Posten  den  Eallikrates/'  Wliy  "die  Regierangr*  Surely  Am- 
baeaadon  were  elected  by  the  Assembly.     See  PoL  zxiz.  10. 

^  Aratos  was  certainly  (see  Pol.  zxt.  7)  grandson  of  the  great  Aratos, 
and  son  of  the  younger  General  of  that  name.  And  analogy  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  Lydiadas  was  grandson  of  the  iUustrions  Tyrant. 

«  PoL  xxvi.  2. 

•  Thirlwall,  vuL  414. 

*  Pol.  xxvi.  S.     Ocpl  th  roO  KtiXKutp^ovs  oOrov  Kor*  (S/oi^,   vapa^im- 
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Leagues — ^tolia^  Epeiros,  Akarnania,  and  Boeotia, — and  cha?.  ix. 
to  Rome's  humble  slaves  at  Athens,  bidding  them  all 
cooperate  in  restoring  the  exiles,  that  is,  bidding  them  all 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Achaians  if  they  could.     The 
patriots  were  awed,  and  Kallikrat^  brought  with  him  a 
new  means  of  influence,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  heard 
nothing  in  the  history  of  Greek  Federalism.     At  the  next  KalH- 
election  the  traitor  was  raised  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  elected 
historian  directly  attributes  his  success  partly  to  deception  3  c^*{^9- 
and  partly  to  bribery/    As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  ^78. 
office,  he  at  once  restored  the  exiles  both  at  Sparta  and  at 
Mess6n6. 

Our  next  business 'is  to  trace  the  way  in  which  the  Effects  of 
Federal  states  of  Greece  were  affected  by  the  war  between  ^jtiT*^ 
the  Romans  and  King  Perseus,  the  Third  Macedonian  War  ^^^^^ 

°  *  on  the 

of  Roman  history.    In  the  course  of  that  war,  three  of  the  Federal 
Greek  Leagues  were  wiped  out  of  the  list  of  independent  b.c.  in- 
states, and  Achaia  received  a  blow  from  which  she  never  ^^^* 
recovered.     By  this  time  Greece  had  learned  what  Roman 
friendship  and  alliance  really  meant    The  philhellenic 
dreams  of  Flamininus  on  the  one  side,  the  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  recovered  freedom  on  the  other,  had  now 
utterly  passed  away.    Things  had  so  changed  since  the 
famous  Isthmian  Games  that  Rome  was  now  felt  to  be 
the  enemy  of  Greece,  and  Macedonia  to  be  her  natural 
bulwark.    Macedonian  and  Roman  lordship  had  both  been 
tried,  and  the  yoke  of  Macedon  had  been  found  to  be  the 
lighter  of  the  two.     And  indeed,  with  Rome  standing  by  Oreek 
the  side  of  both,  Macedonian  headship  over  Greece  was  not  ^ling  ^ 

roio^ovs  iwiitx**'^  ^^  '^ols  xoXirrvfUuruf  &yBpas  oT6s  iffn  KaWiKpdrris. 
We  may  infer  from  this  that  Lydiadas  and  Aratos  had  acted  somewhat 
more  worthily  of  their  illustrions  names. 

*  Pol.  xxvi.  4.     KarmrXfi^dfifvos  fcol  ffinnpt^^as  ro^s  Hx^vs  9tA  rd  fi7i9^v 

vptSroy  fi^v  ^p4Brf  or  parity  bsj  *'P^'  ^0^'  iWois  kokoTs  koI  ^MpoioKiiBtlt. 

U  U    2 
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CHAP.  IX.  now  likely  to  be  oppressive.  If  not  Perseus  personally, 
now  on  yet  at  least  the  gallant  nation  which  he  so  unworthily 
donian  ruled,  was  felt  to  be  the  champion  and  bulwark  of  repub- 
'^  ^'  lican  Greece.    Some  states  openly  espoused  his  cause  ;  in 

others  it  is  clear  that  every  patriotic  heart  wished  well  to 
Character  him.^  Perseus,  though  free  from  most  of  his  father  s 
o     erseus.  ^^^g^  j^^^  rices  of  his  own,  which,  though  they  left  him  a 

better  man,  yet  made  him,  at  such  a  moment,  decidedly  a 
worse  King.  He  is  described  as  temperate  in  his  life,  and 
just  in  his  government,  and,  till  he  lost  his  wits  among  his 
misfortunes,  we  hear  nothing  of  any  personal  cruelty.  He 
was  sagacious  in  laying  plans  beforehand  both  in  politics 
and  war,  but  when  the  moment  for  action  of  either  kind 
came,  his  heart  always  failed  him.  Philip,  with  all  his 
crimes,  retained  some  hold  on  men's  regard,  on  account  of 
his  gallant  and  kingly  spirit,  always  rising  highest  in  time 
of  danger.  Perseus  was  about  as  fit  to  command  in  a 
pitched  battle  as  Aratos ;  and  he  had  not^  like  Aratos,  the 
art  either  of  improving  a  victory  or  of  making  up  for  a 
defeat  Above  all,  he  was  basely  and  even  treacherously 
covetous,  descending  to  the  lowest  tricks  to  gain  or  to 
save  money.  Upon  such  a  prince,  the  recovered  resources 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  general  good  will  of  Greece,  were 
utterly  thrown  away. 

As  in  all  the  Roman  wars  of  this  period,  two  or  three 

incompetent  commanders  waged  two  or  three  unsuccessful 

or  indecisive  campaigns^   till  the  right  man  came  and 

restored  to  Rome  that  superiority  which  was  inherent  in 

Character  jjer  arms  whenever  they  were  rightly  directed.     The  war 

war  with    was  Spread  over  the  Consulships  of   Publius  licinius, 


1  On  the  popularity  of  Perseus  in  Greece,  see  Pol.  xxvi.  5.  xxviL  7  ; 
Liy.  xlii.  63  ;  and  especially  Appian,  Mac.  ix.  1,  4.  He  is  accused  at 
Rome,  Sri  vp6f  voWvy  6^4tgf  4y  6Kiy^t  dyenr^ro  uroi  hrtuvotrOf  and  again 
Uri  ToXXoTf  ^9yc0-i  K€xapi<rfi4yo5,  Ka2  4>tXAXify,  koI  ffw^p^yws  dyrl  ftd^n^ 
Koi  Tpvprjs  Apxti*    This  is  certainly  rather  hard  measure. 
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Aulus  Hostilius,  Quintus  Marcius,  and  Lucius  iEroilius  chap.  ix. 
PauUus.    The  part  played  by  Titus  Quinctius  in  the  war  Perseus. 
with  Philip  was  played  by  Lucius  iEmilius  in  the  war  with  fjjs^ 
Perseus*     iEmilius  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  well  dis-  character 
posed  towards  Greece  as  Titus,  but  his  personal  good  will  ^mJiiug 
had  no  longer  the  same  influence,  and  he  was  often  made  Paulius. 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  cruelties  which  he  abhorred. 
As  before,  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  military  details  of  the 
war,  but  only  trace  its  events  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
politics  of  the  Federal  states  of  Greece.* 

We  have  seen  that  iEtolia  was  as  yet  the  only  com-  Dei^en- 
monwealth  of  continental  Greece  which  had  entered  into  dition  of 
any  formal  relations  of  dependence  upon  Rome.    Achaia>  ^tolia. 
Boeotia^  Epeiros,  Athens,  were  all,  in  name,  equal  allies  of 
Rome ;  but  ^Etolia  had  agreed  to  reverence  the  Majesty 
of  the  Roman  People,  and  to  have  no  friends  and  enemies 
but  theirs."    iEtolia,  then,  was  now  a  Roman  dependency, 

1  After  the  fall  of  Perseus  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  Republics. 
The  size  of  each  district,  and  some  expressions  of  Polybios  and  Llvy, 
may  lead  us  to  believe  that  tlie  internal  constitution  of  each  had 
something  of  a  Federal  form.  Polybios  speaks  of  their  htftoKpariicfl  kcu 
(Tw^puuti^  xoXtrcio,  zxzi  12.  cf.  xxxv.  4.  xxxvli.  4.  (This  <rvyf9puatfi 
ToXirc£a  muBt  be  distinguished  from  the  fieuriAw  <rvy49piotf,  or  MaK€96ywtf 
crweSptov,  in  iv.  23  and  xxvii.  8,  which  is  merely  the  King's  Privy  Council. ) 
Livy  (xlv.  18,  29)  speaks  of  the  Concilium  of  each  commonwealth,  a 
word  which  he  commonly  applies  to  the  Assemblies  of  Federal  states.  He 
afterwards  (xlv.  82)  speaks  of  Syiiedri  as  the  Senators  of  the  several  com- 
monwealths. On  the  whole  then  it  is  most  probable  that  each  of  the  four 
new  Republics  had  some  shadow  of  an  internal  Federal  constitution.  But 
I  doubt  the  theory  of  Brandstater  (490)  that  the  four  together  formed  a 
Federation  of  four  Cantons.  This  probably  comes  from  the  words  com- 
mune Concilium  geiUis  in  c.  18,  and  Macedonia  concilium  in  c.  32 ;  but 
the  former  must  be  explained,  or  perhaps  held  to  be  cancelled,  by  the  more 
detailed  description  in  c.  29,  and  in  the  latter  the  conciliwn  is  the  fiaaiKtcts 
<rvy49pioy  mentioned  above.  There  was  no  cminubium  or  comrncrciu/m 
between  the  Macedonian  districts  (Liv.  xlv.  29),  and  it  suited  the  general 
policy  of  Rome  to  isolate  them  from  one  another.  Cf.  KortUm,  iii.  311. 
Probably  Livy  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  matter  himself. 

*  See  above,  p.  631. 
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CHAP.  IX.  free  in  its  internal  administration,  but,  in  all  its  fordgn 
relations,  bound  to  follow  the  lead  of  Rome  without  in- 
quiry. This  state  of  things  had  at  least  the  adyantage  of 
hindering  the  iEtolians  from  practising  their  old  piraiaes 
upon  other  Greek  states ;  but^  according  to  our  Achaian 
and  Roman  informants,  it  had  at  home  only  the  effect  of 
turning  their  arms  against  one  another/  The  forms  of  the 
constitution  were  trampled  under  foot^'  and  the  strife  of 
factions  led  to  mutual  bloodshed.  It-  does  not  appear 
that  these  contending  parties  exactly  coincided  with  the 
respective  fitvourers  of  Rome  and  of  Macedonia ;  debt  is 
mentioned  as  one  cause  of  dissension  i'  it  is  hinted  that 
both  parties  appealed  to  Perseus  as  an  arbiter;^  it  is 
certain  tiiat,  when  the  Roman  envoy  Marcellus  contrived 
to  appease  their  differences,  he  took  hostages  of  both 
parties  alike.*  There  were  however  in  ^tolia  the  same 
parties  as  elsewhere.  The  place  of  KaUikratte  and 
Charops  was  filled  there  by  one  Lykiskos^  who  was  elected 
General  through  Roman  influence."  Hippolocho«^  Nikan- 
der,  and  Lochagos  seem  to  have  answered,  as  neariy  as 
iEtolians  could,   to   Kephalos   and  Lykortas.    ^tolian 

B.C.  171.  troops  served  against  Perseus  under  the  Roman  Consul 
licinius,  but,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,  the  iEtolians  made  convenient  scape-goats ;  the 
blame  of  the  defeat  was  laid  on  BUppoIochos  and  his 
friends,  and  they,  with  two  other  i£tolian  ofBoers,  were, 
at  Lykiskos*  suggestion,  sent  off  to  Rome.'    After  this, 

>  Pol.  XXX.  14.     Liv.  xli.  25  or  80  ;  xlii.  2. 

*  Pol.  U.S.  ''Erroifioi  wpds  w&p  ^ifOM,  iarodfiptmfi4woi  rhs  inrx^t  f^STc  firi9^ 
/SovA^r  ^tB6rtu  roit  wpo€ffrwiri¥.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  exactly  what  this 
means.  One  is  tempted  to  guess  that  some  Magistrates  had  tried  to 
procure,  either  for  themselves  or  for  some  other  accused  persons,  a  legal 
trial  before  the  Apokletes,  but  that  popular  fury  prevented  them  by 
a  massacre. 

"  Liv.  xlii.  5.  *  In  the  speech  of  EumenSs,  ib.  12. 

*  lb.  5.  •  lb.  88. 

'  Pol.  xxvii.  13.     Liv.  xlii.  60.     App.  Mac.  10. 
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Cains  Popillios  and  Cnsens  Octavins  yisited  both  ^tolia  chap.  ix. 
and  other  Grecian  Btates^  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  B.a  169. 
forbidding  supplieB  to  be  furnished  to  any  Roman  officers 
without  its  authority.     In  the  Assembly  held  at  Thermon 
to  receive  them,  they  asked  for  hostages,  which  they  did 
not  obtain.     At  this  Meeting,  Lykiskos  and  Thoas  raised 
inttnnations  against  the  patriotic  party,  and  were  guilty  of 
gross   flattery  towards  the  Romans.    A  tumult  arose ; 
Thoas  was  pelted;  and  Popillius  had  the  pleasure  of 
rebuking  the  iEtolians  for  the  breach  of  order.  ^    Soon  Peneus 
afterwards  Perseus  himself  entered  iEtolia     The  calum-  ^toiia, 
nies  of  Lykiskos  had  driven  a  leading  citizen  named  ^'^'  ^^^' 
Archidamos  openly  to  take  the  Macedonian  side.     He 
offered  to  admit  the  Eang  into  Stratos,   but  the  other 
chief  men  of  that  city  shrank  from  so  bold  a  step ;  they 
called  in. Popillius  from  Ambrakia,   and  Perseus  came 
before  the  town  only  to  find  it  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Deinarchos,  the  iEtolian  Master  of  the  Horse,  had  abo 
been  on  the  point  of  joining  Perseus,  but  he  soon  found 
it  expedient  to  change  sides,  and  to  join  the  Roman  army 
which  he  had  come  to  oppose.'    But,  though  Stratos  was  Part 
lost,   and  occupied  by  Popillius,  the  whole  district  of  country 
Aperantia,  where  Archidamos  had  great  influence,  openly  J°""  '^^• 
joined  Perseus,  and  Archidamos  himself  appears  among 
those  who  clave  to  the  Macedonian  King  to  the  last'    In 
the  rest  of  iEtolia^  Lykiskos,  with  a  comrade  named  Tisippos^ 
continued  his  career.    After  the  battle  of  Pydna,  iSmilius  Massacre 
was  met  in  Thessaly  by  a  crowd  of  suppliant  JEtolians,  who  B»bius, 
told  him  how  Aulus  Bsebius,  a  Roman  officer,  had,  at  the  ^'^  ^^^' 
instigation  of  Lykiskos,  massacred  five  hundred  and  fifty 
Senators  or  leading  men  in  the  council-house,^  how  he  had 
driven  others  into  exile,  and  seemingly  divided  the  property 
of  both  classes  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  party.   The 

>  Pol.  xxviii.  8,  4.     Liv.  xliu.  17  or  10.  ■  Liv.  xliii.  22. 

•  Liv.  xliv.  4Z.  *  Liv.  xlv.  28. 
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Roman  Commissioners — the  hands  of  iEmilius  are  clear 
from  such  iniquity — ^sat  at  Amphipolis,  confirmed  boUi 
the  banishment  and  the  murders^  and  merely  punished 
Baebius  for  employing  Roman  soldiers  on  such  a  busi- 
ness.' Other  iEtolians,  suspected  of  patriotism,  were 
summoned  to  Rome  to  take  their  trial  there,  and  a  lead- 
ing man  named  Andronikos  was  beheaded  on  the  spotibr 
haying  borne  arms  on  the  Macedonian  side.'  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  iEtolian  Lieague  was  now  formally 
dissolved ; '  at  all  events  the  countiy  sank  into  utter  in- 
significance ;  we  only  hear  that  civil  strife  continued  till 
the  death  of  Lykiskos ;  when  the  land  was  rid  of  him,  it 
enjoyed  a  time  of  at  leaat  comparative  prosperity/ 

Of  Akamania  we  hear  but  litde.  That  gallant  and 
faithfid  ally  of  Macedonia  was  warned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war'  that  she  had  now  an  opportunity  of  wiping 
out  her  old  errors  by  loyal  adherence  to  Rome.  Two 
years  later  we  find  the  Roman  OommissionerSy  PopiUius 
and  Octavius,  meeting  an  Akamanian  Assembly  at  Thou- 
rion/  which  was  divided  between  two  parties  answering  to 
those  of  Lykortas  and  Kallikrat^  in  Achaia  The  Roman 
party,  led  by  one  Ghremte,  went  further  even  than  their 
Achaian  counterparts,  as  they  asked  for  Roman  garrisons 
in  the  Akamanian  towns.  The  patriots,  led  by  Diogente, 
pleaded  that  Akamania  was  the  friend  and  aUy  of  Rome, 


»  Liv.  xlv.  81.    Of.  PoL  XXX.  10. 

*  Liv.  ib.  "  Duo  securi  percussi  viri  insigues  ;  Andronicus  Andromd 
tilius  iEtolua,  quod,  patrem  secutus,  anna  contra  populum  Romanum 
tulisset,  et  Neo  Thebanus. " 

One  is  strongly  tempted  to  read  Arehidami  for  Andrcniei,  as  we  hare 
heard  nothing  of  any  ^tolian  Andronikos.  The  persons  of  that  name  in 
Liv.  xzxviL  13  and  xliv.  10  seem  to  be  native  Macedonians. 

*  Brandstater  (493)  and  Kortiim  (iii.  815)  quote,  from  Justin  (ProL 
xxxiii. ),  the  woi'ds  ^tolictB  dviiaies  ah  unitate  corporis  deduetcB.  In  every 
edition  that  I  know  of  they  stand  simply,  ^toli  oppressL 

*  Pol.  xxxii.  20,  21.  *  Liv.  xlii.  38. 

*  Pol,  xxviii.  5.     Liv.  xliii.  17  or  19. 
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and  that  none  of  her  cities  needed  to  be  dealt  with  like  ohap.  ix. 
conquered  enemies.    The  Roman  hesitated  for  the  present, 
but,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  when  the  Roman  Com- 
missioners at  Amphipolis  sat  in  judgement  on  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  Akamanian  as  well  as  iEtolian  victims 
were  sent  off  to  Rome.     But  no  change  was  made  in  the  Leukas 
constitution  of  the  League,  except  that  its  capital  Leukas  from  Akar- 
was  taken  from  it^    Chrem^s  afterwards  played  in  Akar-  ^^7, 
nania  the  same  part  as  Lykiskos  in  ^tolia,  and  his  country  b.c.  157. 
was  deliyered  from  him  about  the  same  time.' 

Epeiros  and  Boeotia  suffered  yet  more  severely  during  sute  of 
and  after  the  war  with  Perseus.    In  Epeiros  we  find  the 
same  parties  as  elsewhere,  namely  the  three  described  by 
Livy,'  devoted  partisans  of  Rome  and  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  moderate  men  who  simply  wished  to  retain  ba  much 
dignity  and  independence  for  their  country  as  such  evil 
times  allowed     The  Lykortas  of  Epeiros  was  Kephalos :  Parties  in 
its  Kallikrat^s  was  one  Charops,  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Kepb^os 
Charops,^  whom  Polybios  describes  as  the  vilest  of  his  vile  ^ 
class.*    Of  Kephalos  as  a  politician  we  hear  the  best  pos- 
sible character.    He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  house  of 
Macedon,  but  he  knew  that  JSpeiros  was  the  ally  of  Rome ; 
he  prayed  that  peace  might  endure  between  the  two 
powers;  if  war  did  come,  he  waa  ready  to  discharge 
towards  Rome  the  duties  of  an  honourable  ally,  but  not  to 


>  Liv.  xlv.  81,  84.  «  Pol.  xxjdL  21. 

'  lAv.  xlv.  8L  Tria  genera  principum  in  civitatibos  erant ;  duo,  quie 
adolando  ant  Romanorum  imperium,  aut  amicitiam  Regum,  sibi  privatim 
upes  oppreaais  &ciebant  civitatibus ;  medium  unum,  utiique  generi  adyer- 
bum,  libertatem  et  legea  tuebatnr. 

TbiB  ifl  candid  for  a  Roman,  but  the  adherents  of  Rome  and  of  Mace- 
donia must  not  be  put  on  a  level. 

*  See  above,  p.  619. 

^  Pol.  XZX.  14.  'E^*  5oroy  ol  toAAo)  T«y  dvBptivtMf  [4v  '}iir§lp^]  furpui- 
rtpot  rmv  Kord.  r^y  AlT»\itaf  ^aoMf  M  ro<roOro¥  6  wpotirrt^s  ixdrHw  datfiiir- 
r€pos  Kol  frapavofuh^pos  thrijpxf  Tvy  iiKXMy.  doircS  ydp  fiij  ywyovivtu  firii* 
t^^tf^xu  $Jipi»94<rr9pov  dyOponroy  ^AifSi  <niau6ripo¥  Xdp(two§, 
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CHAP.  IX.  degnde  his  country  by  any  base  sabaeryiency.'    Theo- 

dotes,  Antinods^  and  PhiloetratoB  represented  the  more 

decided  Macedonian  party.*    At  first,  Epeiros  was  true  to 

Rome ; '  that  she  did  not  remain  so  was  the  fault  of  the 

ultra-Roman  party.     The  constant  calumnies  of  Chaiops^ 

the  fate  which  they  saw  fell  upon  their  fellow-fMitriots  in 

iEtolia^  at  last  drove  Kephalos  and  his  adherents  openJ^ 

B.C.  170.    to  take  the  Macedonian  side.     Some  of  the  more  xea- 

lous  partizans  of  Macedonia  went  so  fiu*  as  to  make  an 

attempt^  in  which  they  nearly  succeeded,  to  seize  the 

Roman  Consul  Aulus  Hostilius  and  deliver  him  up  to 

Oeogra-      Perscus.*    During  the  war,  the  different  districts  of  the 

parties       League  seem  to  have  been  divided     While  Phanotd  in 

B?c  169!°^  Chaonia  stood  a  siege  in  the  Macedonian  interest,  llies- 

prdtian  auxiliaries  served  in  the  Roman  army  against  it* 

But,  on  the  whole,  Epeiros  decidedly  took  the  Macedonian 

side.     Molossis  had  to  be  conquered  as  a  hostile  countiy 

by  the  Prsetor  Lucius  Anicius.     Theodotos  and  Antino5B 

died  in  defence  of  the  old  capital  PassarOn,  and  Kepha- 

los  himself  in  defence  of  the  Molossian  town  of  TekmOn.* 

ConquMt   The  vengeance  of  Rome  was  terrible,  and  it  was  marked 

draoia-      hy  equal  baseness  and  cruelly.     Lucius  .£milius,  a  man 

Epeiros,     ^^^^^  heart  abhorred  the  vile  business  on  which  he  was 

B.C.  167.    sent,^  was  the  unwilling  instrument  of  the  wicked  will  of 

the  Senate.     By  the  foulest  treachery  all  suspicion  was 

lulled  to  sleep,  and,  in  one  day,  seventy  towns,  mostly  in 

Molossis,   were  destroyed,   and   one   hundred   and    fifly 

thousand  persons  sold  into  slavery.*    An  Assembly  was 

•     »  PoL  xxvu.  18.  »  lb.  U,     Cf.  Liv.  xlv.  26. 

s  Liv.  xliL  88.  xliii.  5.  *  Pol.  xxvii  14. 

>  liv.  zliiL  21  or  28. 

•  lb.  xlv.  26.  To  judge  from  livy's  acooimt»  the  heroism  of  the 
chiefs  would  seem  not  to  have  been  shared  by  the  people.  But  one  would 
like  to  have  an  Epeirot  historian. 

7  Plut  Mm.  80.     Ai|iiXiof  rovto  wpd^  fUUirra  vapA  n^r  oikov  ^4e-9r 

8  Pol.  XXX.  15.    Liv.  xlv.  34.     Plut.  Mm,  29. 
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then  held,  representing  what  was  left  of  the  Epeirot  cuap.ix. 
League;  Bome  selected  yictims  were  carried  to  Borne, 
and  Charops  was  left  to  tyrannize  over  the  rest     What  '^^T^^^ 
constitutional  forms  were  preserved  for  him  to  abuse,  b.c.  167-  * 
we  know  not ;  ^  practically  life  and  property  were  at  the 
mercy  of  an  oppressor  who,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
title  he  bore,  was  essentiaUy  of  the  same  class  as  Nabis 
and  ApoUoddros.' 

The  fftte  of  Boeotia  was  the  most  remarkable  of  alL    It  Condition 
most  clearly  illustrates  the  detestable  Roman  policy  of 
sowing  dissension  among  the  Qrecian  cities,  and  it  shows 
how  much  the  forms  of  the  Greek  Federal  constitutions 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  intrigues.    The  Boeotian  Con- Boeotian 
federation  was  not  a  threatening  or  a  powerful  state ;  but  ^ith 
it  was  a  little  stronger  and  a  littie  more  independent  than  ^ ^^7^ 
any  or  all  of  its  cities  could  have  been  separately.    Roman 
policy  therefore  seized  with  delight  on  any  prospect  of  dis- 
solving the  League  of  Boeotia,  as  it  would  have  seized  with 
8tiU  greater  deHght  on  any  prospect  of  dMsolving  the  more 
powerful  League  of  Achaia.    The  Bceotian  League  alone, 
among  all  the  Greek  states,  had  ventured  to  contract  a 
formal  alliance  with  Perseus.'     This  was  before  the  war 
between  Rome  and  Macedonia  broke  out ;  but  of  course 
the  act  was  looked  on  at  Rome  as  an  act  of  hostility. 
On  the  first  mission  of  Marcius  and  Atilius,  they  were  met 
in  Thessaly  by  Boeotian  envoys,  who  were  doubtless  chosen 
from   among  the  partizans  of  Rome.    When  they  were  intrigues 
rebuked  for  the  dealings  of  the  League  with  Macedonia^  Marcius, 
they  had  the  indiscretion  not  only  to  lay  the  blame  on  ^^'  ^'^^• 
Ismdnias,  the  chief  of  the  other  party,  but  to  add  that  the 

^  In  PoL  zxxii.  22,  ol  wo\Xal  v&w  iv  ^ufUp  condemn  certain  men  as 
enemies  of  Rome.  Does  this  action  on  the  piurt  of  a  single  city  imply  the 
formal  dissolution  of  the  League  ? 

*  See  the  details  of  his  cruelties  in  Pol.  xxxii.  21,  22. 

'  According  to  the  speech  of  Eumenis,  Liv.  zlii.  12. 
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CHAP.  IX.  decree  of  alliance  with  Perseius  had  passed  the  Federal 
Assembly  against  the  wiU  of  seyeral  of  the  cities/  The 
Roman  caught  eagerly  at  this  opening;  he  would  give 
every  city  of  Bceotia  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for  itself; 
he  would  thus  know  which  cities  had  really  opposed  the 
Macedonian  alliance.*  Some  of  the  discontented  cities  at 
once  sent  separate  embassies  to  Marcius.'  What  little  Boeo- 
tian patriotism  was  left  spent  itself,  after  much  tumult,  in 
the  election  of  Ism^nias  to  the  post  of  Federal  General,  and 
in  an  effort,  under  his  management,  to  procure  the  Roman 
DisBolu-  acceptance  of  a  formal  surrender  of  the  League  as  a 
ofThe  whole/  It  was  hoped  that,  by  this  step,  the  utter  dissolu- 
l^<^^'  tion  of  the  Union  would  be  avoided,  at  the  expense  of  its 
becoming,  like  iEtolia,  an  acknowledged  Roman  depen- 
dency. This  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  wishes  of 
Marcius,  who  contrived  to  obtain  separate  surrenders 
from  all  the  cities,  except  Koroneia  and  Haliartos,  whidi 
clave  desperately  to  the  cause  of  Perseus,  and  suffered  the 
extremities  of  Roman  cruelty  in  his  behalf.'  The  Boeotian 
League,  as  a  body  with  the  least  shadow  of  political  inde- 
pendence, thus  passes  away  for  ever.* 

^  Liv.  zlit  88.  Qaani  culpam  Ln  Ismeuiam,  principem  alterias  partis, 
couferrent,  et  quasdam  ciyitates  dissentientes  in  cauAsam  deductaa. 

This  of  coarse  only  mean|i  that  the  votes  of  those  cities  were  given 
against  the  Macedonian  treaty.  Such  a  minority  would  be  in  the  position 
of  the  New  England  States  during  Madison's  war  with  England. 

s  Liv.  U.S.  Appariturum  id  esse,  Marcius  respondit,  singulis  enim 
civitatibos  de  so  ipsis  consulendi  potestatem  facturos. 

«  lb.  48. 

*  See  PoL  xxvii.  1,  2.  for  an  account  of  the  whole  dissension  and  tumnlt. 
The  Thespian  envoys  come  with  a  separate  surrender,  Ism^nias  comes  with 
a  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  whole  League,  which  was  just  what 
Marcius  wished  to  avoid ;  icarit  icoiv6y  tt^o-os  rks  iv  Boun-lif  v^Acir  9t9odt 
tls  r^y  r&v  irpccr^eirrfltfi'  vlerir.  ^r  8i  tovto  ftXr  iwa/rruiTaToy  roa  vcpl  r^r 
M4piciorf  r6  9h  kotA  w6\uf  SicXcir  roi)f  BoiArro^f  ohctiirwroy.  So  below, 
Marcius'  object  is  said  to  be  SiaAvcroi  rmw  hounHv  rb  f$yos  «cal  Xv/«ifMurtfa< 
ri^  T«ir  woWtir  tUvotaaf  wp6s  r^w  MaK€96r»y  ohctuv.  So  Liv.  xlii.  44.  Id 
quod  majrimr  voiebant.^  discusso  Bcsotorum  concilio. 

•  Liv.  xlii.  63.  xliii.  4.  •  See  above,  p.  210. 
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Thus  four  out  of  the  five  Greek  Federations  yanish  from  chap.  ix. 
the  field  of  history.     It  remains  to  trace  the  fate  of  the  Achaia 
Achaian  League  from  the  beginning  of   the  war  with  the  war 
Persons  to  the  extinction  of  Greek  independence.    Achaia  pem,is. 
was  far  more  powerful,  and  enjoyed  far  more  consideration, 
than  any  other  state  in  Greece.     All  Peloponn^sos  was 
united  under  a  single  free  constitution ;  and,  allowing  for 
Spartan  and  M ess^nian  dissatisfaction,  it  was  still  moved 
by  a  single  will.     Such  a  power  was  not  altogether  to  be 
despised,  least  of  all  on  the  brink  of  a  war  with  Macedonia 
It  might  even  have  been  thought  that  something  like  real 
good  will  and  gratitude  was  due  to  faithfril  allies,  who  had 
served  Rome  well  against  Philip  and  Antiochos,  and  who 
were  now  so  far  from  taking  the  side  of  Perseus  that  they  had 
— on  what  special  ground  we  know  not — ^passed  a  decree  Decree 
forbidding  any  sort  of  intercourse  between  Achaia  and  intercour^ 
Macedonia.^    The  result  was  that  Achaian  slaves  ran  away  Achaia" 
into  Macedonia,  and  that  there  was  no  means  of  getting  and  Mace- 
them  back.     Perseus^  anxious  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
League,  collected  as  many  of  the  runaways  as  he  could, 
and  sent  them  back  with  a  letter  to  the  Achaian  people, 
hinting  that  there  was  a  way  by  which  such  losses  could 
be  hindered  for  the  friture.     The  President  of  the  League 
was  Xenarchos,  whom  Livy  describes  as  a  private  partizan 
of  Philip,'  but,  as  he  was  the  brother  of  Archdn,  we  may 
probably  set  him  down  as  a  statesman  of  the  school  of 
Lykortas.    The  greater  part  of  the  Assembly  wished  to  Debate 
repeal  the  decree ;  some  were  favourable  to  Macedonia ;  proposed 
others  wanted  their  slaves  back  again.     Kallikrat^s  of  "P®*^;, 

^  B.C.  174. 

course  opposed  the  repeal ;  Archdn  supported  it  Achaia 
was  the  ally  of  Rome,  ready,  if  war  broke  out,  to  assist 
Rome  against  Macedonia.     But  that  was  no  reason  why 


»  Livy,  xli.  23  or  28. 

*  lb.     Qui  privatas  gratis  aditum  apnd  Regem  quserebat. 
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CHAP.  Tz.  Macedonia  shoukl  be  thus  politically  excomimiiiicaled. 
why  the  same  international  courtesy  should  not  take  place 
between  Achaia  and  Macedonia  as  between  Achaia  and 
any  other  power,     lie  repeal    however  was  defemd; 
Perseus  was  thought  to  have  treated  the  League  dis- 
respectfully by  merely  sendii^  a  short  letter  and  not  an 
Embassy.^    Presently  he  did  send  an  Embassy  to  the  next 
Federal  Congress  at  Megalopolis,  but  the  Roman  party 
prevailed  so  fiir  that  his  envoys  were  not  aDowed  to 
Miflsion      address  the  Assembly.    The  next  year  Maroellus  sum- 
ceiiaa^      moued  an  Achaian  Assembly,  and  praised  the  League' — 
ac.  178.    \i  }|||4j  giin]^  iq  fji^^i  point — ^for  its  refusal  to  repeal  the 

anti-Macedonian  decree. 

Mifl0ion         Two  years  later,  while  Marcius  and  Atilius  visited  the 

*  it 

Lntuli,     Northern  states,  two  Lentuli,  Publius  and  Servras,  went 
Bc.  171.    through  the  cities  of  Peloponndsos^  praising  each  oth^  for 
their  constancy  to  Rome  in  the  wars  with  Philip  and  Anti- 
ochos,  and  hoping  that  they  would  continue  to  follow  the 
Roman      Same  path  in  the  coming  war  with  Perseus.'    This  diplo- 
^h  m^     matic  intercourse  between  a  foreign  power  and  particular 
dividaal     cities  was  a  manifest  breach  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
League.     It  was  worse  even  than  the  reception  of  envoys 
from  discontented  cities ;  it  was  a  direct  attempt  to  stir 
up  discontent  where  no  discontent  existed.     To  exhort 
this  or  that  city,  and  not  the  League  as  a  whole,  to  retain 
its  fidelity  towards  Rome  was  to  recognize  in  each  city  a 
capacity  for  separate  political  action  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  forbade.     One  cannot  douht  that  the  Len- 
tuli  would  have  been  as  well  pleased  to  see  the  Achaian 
cities  fall  away  from  their  Federal  Union  as  their  col- 
leagues Marcius  and  Atilius  were  to  see  the  like  disruption 
take  place  in  Boeotia.    We  may  suspect  that  it  had  been 
arranged  between  tiiem  thus  to  labour  for  the  same  end  in 

*  Liv.  xli.  24  or  20.  «  lb.  xlii.  6.     CoUaiidat&  gente. 

»  lb.  xlii.  87. 
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different  parte  of  Greece.  The  cases  indeed  were  different ;  chap.  ix. 
Bceotia  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  enemy ;  Achaia 
was  so  firm  a  friend  of  Rome  as  to  refuse  to  Macedonia 
even  common  international  courteqr*  But  a  natural  in- 
stinct led  eveiy  Roman  of  the  vulgar  stamp  to  do  all  he 
could  to  weaken  Greek  Federalism,  as  being  the  source  of 
all  Greek  independence  and  power.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
insidious  attempt  wholly  failed;  no  Achaian  city  was 
tempted  to  fall  away ;  ihe  mission  of  the  Lentuli  excited 
only  indignation  mixed  with  contempt.  For,  in  going 
through  the  several  cities  of  the  League,  they  addressed 
their  praises  of  past  fidelity  to  several  commonwealths 
where  they  were  wholly  out  of  place.  Elis  and  Mess^nd, 
which  had  fought  for  Antiochos  against  Rome,  and,  we 
may  suppose,  Sparta  also,  came  in  for  the  same  praises  as 
the  elder  cities  of  the  League.^ 

Shortly  afterwards,  Atilius  and  Marcius  themselves  came  Demands 
into  Peloponn6sos.      They   had   an    interview  with   the  ^^  Mar^ 
Achaian  (}eneral  Arch6n  and  his  Ministry,'  and  demanded  ^^°^' 
a  body  of  a  thousand  Achaians  to  act  as  the  garrison  of 
Chalkis  till  the  Roman  army  landed.    To  this  Archon 
consented.     Considering  the  alliance  between  Achaia  and 

1  This  is  the  meaning  which  I  get  ont  of  Livy's  words  (xlii.  87),  AchoeU 
indiffnajUibua  eodem  se  loco  esse  .  .  .  quo  Messenii  et  Elii,  Jtc.  Livy,  as 
iisiia];  does  not  understand  Federal  politics.  The  Achaians  conid  not 
complain  that  two  of  their  own  cities  were  put  on  a  level  with  themselves ; 
but  the  whole  body  might  complain  that  particular  cities  were  dealt  with 
at  all,  and  the  other  cities  might  complain  that  such  inappropriate  praise 
was  addressed  to  Elis  and  Messdnd.  Livy  does  not  fully  realize  that  Ells 
and  Messdnd  were  now  Achaian  cities,  much  as  he  once  before  (589) 
fancied  Elis  to  be  an  Achaian  city  before  it  became  one.  Cf.  Schom, 
p.  842. 

'  Pol.  zxvii  2.  *'ExpVf*^^oM  rtus  a-vpapxi^its  Ttus  rSv  *A.XBump  kcX 
'K'ap€Kd\€aw''Apx^t'f^  T^r  arpcmff6vf  k.t.X.  This  language  clearly  implies 
that  it  was  an  act  of  the  Qeneral  and  his  Cabinet  (the  9ti/uwpyoC)  only. 
Livy  indeed  says,  "  AjrgiB  preebitnm  est  iis  eonciliwmf  ubi  nihil  alind  a 
f^te  AchflBorum  petienmt,  Ac. "  (zlii.  44).  He  probably  misunderstood 
the  term  (rvpapxi»h  which  is  equivalent  to  mfpdpxotfrts,  and  that  to  drifu- 
ovpyoi     See  above,  pp.  282,  649. 
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.CHAP.  Tx.  Rome  and  the  lai^e  powers  of  the  Achaian  General,  this 
course  was  perhaps  not  absolutely  illegal;  Archoa  was 
one  of  the  sounder  Achaian  statesmen,  and  he  was  not 
likely  to  yield  to  any  requests  which  directly  contrar 
dieted  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  the  Government  thus  to  act  upon 
its  own  responsibility,  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign  power. 
This  again,  like  the  mission  of  the  Lentuli  to  the  sepa- 
rate cities,  may  be  looked  at  as  another  blow  struck 
at  the  unity,  and  thereby  at  the  independence,  of  the 
Achaian  body. 
MiflBion  of  Next  came  the  mission  of  Popillius  and  Octavius/  which 
anloc^  was  ostensibly  designed  to  stop  such  requisitions  for  the 
^c'^o  ^^^"^'  Such  an  order  was  in  its  place  when  addressed  to 
iEtolia,  which  had  become  a  Roman  dependency,  but  it 
was  a  monstrous  insult  when  it  was  addressed  to  an  equal 
ally  like  the  Achaian  League.  The  decree  forbade  any 
city  to  grant  military  help  to  any  Roman  officer,  except  by 
order  of  the  Senate.*  This  clearly  implied  that  it  wajs  the 
duty  of  every  Greek  state  to  obey  every  order  which  reaUy 
Further  had  the  Senate's  •  authority.  Again,  in  defiance  of  all 
F^erai^"  Federal  rights,  the  Roman  envoys  went  through  the  several 
nghts.  cities,  publishing  the  decree,  enlarging  on  the  virtues  ot 
the  Senate,  and  threatening  all  who  were  not  avowed  sup- 
porters of  Rome.'  It  was  not  till  after  this  that  they 
condescended  to  attend  the  Federal  Assembly  at  Aigion. 
It  was  currently  believed  that  they  came  with  the  design 
of  accusing  Lykortas,  Polybios,  and  even  Arch6n,  before 
the  assembled  People,  as  enemies  of  Rome.  But  they 
did  not  venture  upon  an  accusation  for  which  they  found 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  pretence.    They  therefore  did 

^  See  above,  p.  663. 

*  Liv.  xliii.  17  or  19.  Senatds-consultum  .  .  .  per  omnes  Peloponnesi 
urbes  contulemnt,  Ke  quis  uUam  rem  in  bellum  magistratibus  Bomanis 
conferret,  pneterqnam  quod  Scnatua  censuisset. 

'  Pol.  xxviii.  8. 
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not  appear  before  the  Assembly,  but  contented  themselves  chap.  ix. 
with  addressing  a  few  words  of  compliment  and  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Senate.^ 

The  intentions  of  Rome  towards  the  League  were  now  Conven- 
made  manifest  Every  Achaian  statesman  who  was  not  Moderate 
Rome's  abject  slave  might  feel  himself  threatened  by  the  A^mnn 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  envoys  both  in  Achaia  and  in  ^•^-  ^7^- 
other  Greek  states.  The  leading  men  of  the  moderate 
party  now  held  a  Convention,  to  settle  their  general  course 
of  action,  and,  among  other  things,  to  determine  vrhat 
candidates  they  woidd  propose  at  the  next  Federal 
elections.'  Lykortas  exhorted  to  strict  neutrality ;  it  was 
not  advisable  to  help  either  Rome  or  Macedonia  in  a 
struggle  in  vrhich  it  was  certain  that  the  conqueror, 
whichever  he  might  be^  would  prove  a  dangerous  foe  to 
Grecian  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  to  oppose  Rome 
would  be  too  great  a  risk  ;  he  at  least  woidd  not  venture 
on  it ;  he  had  already  too  often  opposed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Romans  and  with  too  little  success.  Apolld- 
nid^s  of  Sikydn  and  Stratios  of  Tritaia  took  a  bolder  line  ; 
they  would  not  oppose  Rome,  but  they  would  openly  and 
vigorously  oppose  those  among  their  own  citizens  who 
served  Rome  for  their  own  private  advantage.  Archdn,  on 
the  other  hand,  argued  that  they  must  yield  to  the  times, 
and  give  their,  enemies  no  occasion  for  calumny,  lest  they 
should  share  the  fate  of  the  iEtolian  Nikander  and  his 
companions.     The  majority  of   the   meeting,  including 


^  This  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  most  likely  meaning  of  the  narra- 
tiye  in  Polybios,  where  there  certainly  seems  a  marked  opposition  between 
ffvpaxB^lmii  riis  rwr  *kxiu»v  4KKKi\<rtat  and  <rvrax^*^^^  oiJrois  riis 
fiovK'fis,  Bnt  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  cases  (see 
above,  p.  807)  where  the  members  of  the  fiovXif  practically  discharged  the 
functions  of  an  iKKXtiaia,  so  that  the  body  assembled  might  be  called  by 
either  name.     Livy  (xliii.  17)  is  amnsingly  brief. 

*  Pol.  xxviii.  6.  This  is  the  passage  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
(p.  285)  as  having  been  so  strangely  misunderstood. 

X   X 
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OHAP.  IX.  Poljbios  himself  agreed  in  this  view,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  support  Archdn  as  a  candidate  for  the  Genend- 
ship,  and  Polybios  for  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse. 
This  description  of  a  priyate  debate  among  the  chief  men 
of  an  Achaian  party '  is  one  of  the  most  precious  glimpses 
into  Federal  politics  which  the  fragments  of  Polybios 
afford  us.     What  would  one  not  give  for  similar  details  of 
the  political  life  of  the  League  in  earlier  days  ? 
Archdn         Arch6n  then  was  elected  General^  with  Polybios  as  his 
B.crY7a-   second  in  command,  and  the  policy  of  the  League  was  to 
^^^'  be  strict  adherence  to  the  Roman  alliance,  without  any 

slayish  subserviency  to  Roman  dictation.     Presently  there 
came  a  communication  from  Attalos,  brother  of  Ejng 
Eumente  of  Pergamos,  asking  for  the  restoration  of  his 
EmbAssy    brother's  honours.'    As  the  President  was  favourable  to 
AttaloB,     the  request,'  the  Ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the 
^^'      '  Assembly  at  the  Spring  Meeting/    The  attendance  was 
large;  the  multitude' was  divided;  many  speeches  were 
made ;  the  restoration  of  the  honours  was  opposed  by  a 
large  party  on  both  public  and  private  grounds.     Then 
followed  loud  calls  for  Archdn,  who,   as  Head  of  the 
Government,  was  held  to  be  bound  to  speak  on  such  a 
Debate      Subject'    He  spoke,  and  that  favourably  to  the  proposal, 
restoA-     ^^^  b®  spoke  briefly;  he  had  spent  large  sums  on  his 
E^^  °^68*  costly  office,*  and  he  feared  lest  any  strong  support  should 
hononni    be  attributed  to  hopes  of  private  advantage  from  a  grate- 

^  The  names  mentioned  by  Polybios  are,  Lykortas,  Polybios,  Arke- 
silaos,  and  Aristdn  from  Megalopolis  ;  Archdn  from  Aigeira ;  Stratios  frt>m 
Tritaia ;  Xendn  from  Patrai ;  ApoUdnidds  fr>om  Sikydn ;  and  Polyainos, 
perhaps  from  the  Triphylian  Kyparissia  (see  PoL  zi.  18).  Others  of  course 
may  have  been  present. 

*  Pol.  xxviiL  7.     See  above,  p.  651. 

*  lb.  npMfjMS  wir^  ic«iTau€6frairr€S  [ol  ir€pl  r6p  "Apxt^yot]  jhr4<rxomo 
avfiwpd^ttw  fhtlp  T»r  wapaKdKovfi4wmy.     See  above,  p.  288. 

*  lb.     Elf  n)r  wpcirfiy  dyopdof.    But  see  p.  649. 

'  lb.     'O  fi^r  6x^^'  l9i}Aof  ijy  M  ritfos  dwdpx*t  yptifiiit, 

*  See  above,  p.  298.  '  See  above,  p.  294. 
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ful  monarch,  Polybios  then  spoke  himself;  he  showed  chap.  ix. 
that  the  decree  under  which  the  honours  of  Eumen^s  had 
been  taken  away  had  been  misconceiyed,  and  carried  out 
in  a  way  not  intended  by  its  original  authors.  It  had 
Rever  been  intended  to  abolish  all  the  honours  Toted  to 
the  King  of  Pergamos,  but  only  such  as  were  either 
formally  illegal  or  else  in  some  way  disparaging  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Achaian  nation.  A  Tote  was  accordingly 
passed  to  that  effect,  and  the  honours  of  Eumen^s,  with  the 
necessary  exceptions,  were  restored  to  him.^  The  account 
of  this  debate  also,  though  its  immediate  subject  is  not 
veiy  important,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fragments  of 
our  history.  The  mode  of  conducting  diplomatic  business, 
the  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  the  position  of  the 
General,  the  costliness,  and  therefore  the  unpaid  nature, 
of  his  office,  are  all  clearly  set  forth  in  the  incidental 
language  of  a  historian  who  is  now  describing  his  own 
actions. 

But  much  more  important  business  was  done  in  the  Negocia- 
same  Assembly.    Quintus  Marcius  was  now  in  Thessaly.  Mu^ius, 
A  decree  was  accordingly  passed,  on  the  motion  of  the  ^'^'  ^^^' 
General  himself,'  to  help  the  Romans  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  League.     This  being  carried,  a  series  of  more 
detailed  resolutions  were  passed.     It  was  voted  that  the 
General  should  collect  the  army,  and  make  all  prepara- 
tions ;  that  Polybios  and  some  others  should  go  as  envoys 
to  Marcius,  offering  the  services  of  the  League  ;  that,  if  he 
accepted  them,  the  other  envoys  should  return  with  his 
message,  but  that  Polybios  should  remain  to  undertake  the 
commissariat  department,  and  to  provide  supplies  in  all  the 

I  PoL  zxviiL  7,  10.  Envoys  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the 
coronation  (dyeucKrrn/ipia)  of  the  joung  Ptolemy  Philom^tdr,  renewing  the 
old  friendly  relations  between  his  dynasty  and  the  League. 

'  lb.  10.  Eis1^yr/Koaf  oZv  [ol  V9pl  r6v  "kpx*^^^  *^'  '''^^f  'AxwoOs 
ZoyfjLO. 
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towns  through  which  the  troops  would  hare  to  pass. 
Marcius  was  found  in  the  act  of  crossing  over  Mount 
Olympos  into  Pieria,  when  fresh  troops  were  not  what  he 
most  wanted.  The  Achaian  envoys  shared  the  difficulties 
of  his  passage/  and  had  a  final  interview  with  him  when 
he  had  safely  reached  the  Macedonian  H^rakleion.  The 
other  ambassadors  now  returned,  but  Polybios  stayed  with 
the  Roman  army.  Presently  Marcius  heard  that  Appius 
Claudius,  who  had  been  lately  defeated  in  Dlyria^  was 
asking  the  Achaians  for  five  thousand  men.'  Marcius  bade 
Polybios  go  and  take  care  that  the  request  of  Appius 
should  be  refused — ^whether  out  of  care  for  the  Achsdans 
or  out  of  spite  against  Appius,  Polybios  does  not  venture 
to  determine.'  Polybios  returned  to  Peloponndsos ;  an 
Assembly  at  Sikyon  discussed  the  request  of  Appius. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  coidd  not  venture  to  disobey 
the  secret  injunctions  of  the  Consul,  neither  could  he 
venture  to  reveal  them.  He  had  to  oppose  a  Roman 
demand,  without  having  any  manifestly  unanswerable 
reason  to  bring  forward.  At  last  he  took  the  line  that 
the  request  of  Appius  was  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
Senate  brought  by  Octavius  and  Popillius.  It  was  voted 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Marcius,  that  is,  to  refuse  the 
request  of  Appius.  The  Senate  and  the  Consul  were  thus 
obeyed,  but  Polybios  felt  that  his  enemies  had  gained 
an  excellent  handle  for  calumniating  him  to  Appius 
Claudius. 

The  League  had,  as  we  have  seen,  just  renewed  its 
alliance  with  f^ypt.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  envoys 
came  from  the  two  young  Ptolemies,   PhilomStor  and 


^  See  Liv.  xliv.  2  et  seqq.  •  Pol.  xxviiL  11. 

*  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  464)  adds,  *'  Bat  it  might  not  be  an  impro- 
bable or  m^wit  surmise,  that  he  also  wished  to  entrap  the  Acheans 
into  a  refusal  which  might  afterwards  be  used  as  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  them. " 
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EuergetSs,  who  were  now  reigning  as  joint  Kings,  asking  chap.  ix. 
for  help  against  Antiochos  Epiphan^  of  Syria.  They 
asked  for  one  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  for 
Lykortas  as  commander  of  the  whole  force,  and  for  his 
son  Poly  bios  as  commander  of  the  cavalry.*  This  sort  of 
request  plainly  shows  that,  as  compared  with  any  power 
except  Rome,  the  League  still  held  a  high  place  among 
nations.  This  embassy  at  once  caused  an  open  division 
between  the  two  Achaian  parties.  EAllikrat^s,  supported 
by  Diophan^s  and  Hyperbatos,  were  for  refusing  the 
required  help ;  Lykortas,  Arch6n,  and  Polybios  were  for 
granting  it  The  matter  was  discussed  in  an  Assembly 
at  Corinth,  at  which  few  except  Senators  seem  to  have 
been  present."  Kallikrat^s  pleaded  the  general  necessity 
of  keeping  quiet,'  especially  while  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Macedon  was  still  undecided.  Lykortas  and 
his  son  pleaded  the  I^yptian  alliance,  the  benefits 
received  from  the  Egyptian  Kings,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Consul  had  declined  the  offer  of  Achaian  rein- 
forcements. When  the  feeling  of  the  Assembly  seemed 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  Lykortas,  Kallikrat^s  appealed  to 
the  presiding  Ministers  not  to  put  the  question,  alleging 
some  formal  ground  which  hindered  the  present  Assembly 
from  entertaining  it/  But,  after  a  while,  a  Special  Meeting 

1  Pol.  xxix.  8. 

s  S«e  above,  p.  307.  From  the  context  this  would  seem  to  have'  been 
an  ordinary  and  not  a  special  Meeting.  If  so,  we  have  to  choose  between 
the  Autumn  Meeting  of  B.O.  169  and  the  Spring  Meeting  of  b.o.  168. 
The  words  YLxitmov  rov  ^tXimtov  [Quintus  Marcius  Philippus]  riiv  wapei- 
X«iMa0'(ai'  ir  MoKtioyla  voiavfi4yoVf  look  like  the  earlier  date,  and  the 
reference  to  the  embassy  of  Polybios  to  Marcius  as  having  taken  place  the 
year  before  (r^  wpir^pow  Irci,  c.  9)  looks  like  the  later.  But  r^  wp6Ttpop 
Itci  may  mean  in  the  last  official  year,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  wapa- 
X^tfJMoia  of  Marcius  seems  to  have  practically  lasted  till  the  arrival  of 
^milius. 

'  PoL  xxix.  8.     ^da-icoyTts  8c7r  Ka06\ov  ii\»  fiij  wpayfuvroKowtTr. 

*  lb.  9.  Ol  wtpl  rdy  KahXiKp^rify  4^4$a\or  r6  iiafio^kioy,  iieurtt- 
fravrts  rods  tipxoyras  cis  ot*K  oiiffris  i^ov<rlas  Kard  toi)s  v6fiovs  iv  iyopd 
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CHAP.  IX.  was  held  at  Sikydn  which  was  veiy  lai^ly  attended.^ 

Here  the  subject  was  fully  discussed.    Polybios  set  forth 

Debate  at   ^is  case.     The  Romans  did  not  need  their  help ;    the 

Sikyon 

on  the  Consul  Marcius  had  declined  it ;  even  if  they  needed  it, 
^tion,  twelye  hundred  men  sent  to  help  an  old  ally  from  whom 
B.C.  168.  ^Qy  ]^^  received  many  benefits,  would  not  hinder  a  state 
which  could  bring  thirty  or  forty  thousand  soldiers  into  the 
field '  from  still  helping  Rome  effectually.  On  the  second 
day  the  formal  proposals  had  to  be  made.  Lykortas 
moved  that  the  proposed  auxiliary  force  be  sent  to  E^ypt. 
Kallikratte  moved  an  amendment  that,  instead  of  troops, 
Ambassad(Nrs  be  sent  to  reconcile  the  Ptolemies  with  An* 
tiochos.  According  to  the  forms  of  the  Achaian  Assembly, 
the  decisive  vote  would  not  be  taken  till  the  next  day/ 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  strongly 
with  Lykortas/  KallikratSs  and  his  party  now  sought  to 
compass  their  end  in  another  way.  A  messenger,  whose 
coming  was  probably  preconcerted,  entered  the  theatre 
with  a  letter  from  Marcius,  requesting  the  Achaians,  at 
the  wish  of  the  Senate,  to  send  Ambassadors  to  reconcile 
the  Kings.  Polybios  and  his  friends,  not  choosing  directly 
to  oppose  a  letter  from  a  Roman  Consul,  withdrew  their 
motion.'     The  amendment  of  Eallikrat^  was  carried; 

$ov\t6€a'0at  W9p\  fiofi$€las.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  the  impediment 
was.  Tittmann  (684)  supposes  it  to  refer  to  some  religious  objection  to  the 
4yop^  as  a  place  of  Meeting.  The  next  Assembly  (c.  10)  was  held  in  the 
theatre.  Considering  what  follows,  one  might  think  that  the  objection 
was  to  the  smallness  of  the  attendance,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
a  thinly  attended  Meeting,  or  one  attended  only  by  Senators,  should  be 
called  dyo^ 

^  Pol.  xxiz.  9.     Mcril  94  rufa  XP^'V  trvyicXiirov  (nnmxOtlcn^s  c2s  rtV 

4lAX«t  w^vras  rois  dir6  rptdKorra  4rw.     See  above,  p.  263,  307. 

*  lb.  KakSs  y^  woufvpras  adroi^s  itai  rp€is  Ay^uf  koU  v4rra^as  /ivptatas 
i^p£y  yunxiyMV.  '  See  above,  p.  276. 

^  lb.  XUXw  tk  r«y  ZiofiovKimv  wf>or*B4yT»w  dy^f  4ylypero  w^tufuclsy 
iroAb  7c  >Ai)y  thrMptixor  ol  vcpi  rdy  Awe  'prtu^. 

'  lb.  10.     'AKcxflJ^irow  4k  tAv  wpeeyfidrwy. 
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three  Ambassadorsy  Arcli6n  of  Aigeira,  ArkesilaoB  and  chap.iz. 
Ariston  of  Megalopolis^  were  to  be  sent  on  an  errand 
which  Roman  diplomacy  had  failed  to  effect/  Then  the 
Alexandrian  envoys  handed  to  the  presiding  Ministers'  a 
letter  from  the  Kings  which  they  had  ready  for  the  pur- 
pose, asking  that  Lykortas  and  Polybios  might  still  be 
sent,  seemingly  to  help  with  their  counsel  in  the  war  with 
Antiochos. 


§  4.  From  the  Conquest  of  Mctcedonia  to  the  Disso- 
lution of  the  Achaian  League. 

B.C.  167-146. 

The  discussion  on  the  proposed  aid  to  ^ypt  took  place  Effects 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  168,  before  the  coming  of  conquest 
iEmilius  and  the  battle  of  Pydna.     That  great  victory  f^^^' 
marks  another  stage  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Romans  on  the 

relations 

towards  the  Qreek  states.  The  defeat  of  Antiochos  em-  between 
boldened  them  to  treat  their  allies  as  dependents ;  the  Ach^^ 
defeat  of  Perseus  emboldened  them  to  treat  their  de- 
pendents as  slaves.  We  have  seen  how  they  dealt  with 
other  Greek  states ;  how  Leagues  were  dissolved  and  cities 
destroyed;  how  the  citizens  of  independent  common- 
wealths were  summoned  before  Roman  tribunals,  and  sent 
off  to  Rome  to  meet  with  such  justice  as  they  might  find 
there.  The  Achaian  League  could  hardly  be  dealt  with  in 
quite  so  summary  a  way.  If  no  gratitude  was  felt  for  its 
signal  services,  some  little  respect  was  still  felt  for  a 
commonwealth  which  could  arm  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
and  whose  alliance  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Kings  of 
Egypt  and  Asia.    Achaia  could  indeed  be  conquered,  like 

^  Pol.  xxziz.   10.      Ot  ydp  irtpH  r6if  Tiror  [Nc/a^o-iov  ?]  dZuraT^trayrts 
iiaXdtu'  dyoK^x^PVO'atf  cts  rrjy  'PdfiTiy  Hwpeucroi  rt\4tas. 
*  lb.     *Av49wKay  rots  Sipxov<n. 
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cHAF.  IX.  Macedonia)  and  conquered  doubtless  more  easily  than 
Macedonia  had  been.  But  it  might  need  to  be  conquered ; 
it  was  not  clear  that  the  League  would,  like  the  feebler 
states,  at  once  obey  any  orders  which  Rome  might  please 
to  issue.  Kallikrat^s  indeed  hastened  to  Amphipolis^ 
along  with  his  kindred  spirits  from  iEtolia  and  Epeiros ;  * 
but  the  suspected  Achaians  were  not  summoned  along 
with  the  suspected  iEtolians  and  Epeirots.  The  reason  lb 
plain ;  they  would  most  likely  not  have  come,  if  they*  had 
been  summoned,  and  Kallikrat^s  and  the  other  slaves  of 
Rome  might  hare  been  endangered  by  the  demand.  And 
in  truth  there  was  no  sort  of  excuse  for  summoniug  them ; 
nothing  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of  the  fallen 
Embassy  King  which  implicated  any  Achaian  citizen.'  Therefore, 
tiusand  instead  of  the  Achaians  being  sent  for  like  the  other 
B  c^ieT'  Greeks,  two  of  the  Roman  Commissioners,  Cnieus  Domi- 
tiuB  and  Cains  Claudius,  were  sent  as  Ambassadors  to  the 
Achaian  Assembly.  The  share  of  iEmilius  in  this  business 
was  wholly  against  his  will ;  he  was  an  honest  man  and 
hated  wretches  like  Lykiskos  and  Eodlikratto.'  But  his 
colleagues  were  too  much  for  him,  and  here,  just  as  in 
EpeiroSy  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  iniquity  which  he 
abhorred. 

The  envoys  came,  but  unluckily  no  contemporary 
account  of  their  reception  has  been  preserved.  There  is 
here  a  sad  gap  among  the  fragments  of  Polybios,  and  we 
have  no  longer  so  much  as  livy's  translation  to  fill  up  the 
blank.  Our  sole  authority  for  details  is  the  late  and  care- 
Demands  Icss  antiquary  Pausanias.  According  to  him,  one  Roman 
ftomana.  Commissioner,  whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Assembly  by  Kallikrat^s.^    The  Roman 

1  Pol.  XXX.  10.  «  lb.     So  Livy,  xlv.  81.  • 

'  lb.     'O  OTponn^f  [At6ictos  AlfdXios]   o^hc   tdoKo^fiwos  JcorcC  ytmiiw 
aJrou  yvtoativ  rtus  rwv  ir%p\  r6v  ti^Kurxov  Ktl  KaKKutpdrtiP  itafioXms. 

'*  Paus.  vii.  10.  7.     "Eya  8c  riva  i^  airuyj  AirBpa  oH^a^tis  4s  Zuttuoa-iiyfty 
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aflbmed  that  the  chief  ^  men  of  Achaia  had  helped  Perseus  chap.  ix. 
during  the  war  with  supplies  of  money  and  in  other  ways. 
He  called  on  the  Assembly  to  condemn  them  to  death ; 
when  they  were  condemned,  he  would  name  them.    An 
Assembly  whose  older  members  could  remember  the  days 
of  Aratos  had  not  quite  sunk  to  such  degradation  as  this. 
If  any  Achaians  had  aided  Perseus,  let  the  Romans  name 
them ;  at  all  events  no  citizen  of  the  League  should  be 
conclemned  unheard.     Prompted  by  Kallikrat^s,  the  envoy 
answered  that  all  the  former  Generals  of  the  Achaians 
were  guilty,  all  were  partizans  of  Macedonia.^    Up  started  Challenge 
Xendn  of  Patrai,  a  name  already  known  to  us  as  a  states- 
man of  the  moderate  party ; '  "  Then  I  am  one  who  come 
under  the  charge ;  I  have  been  (xeneral  of  the  Achaians ; 
yet  I  have  never  done  any  wrong  to  Rome  or  shown  any 
favour  to  Perseus;  I  am  ready  to  be  tried  on  such  a 
charge  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Achaians  or  even  by  the 
Romans  themselves."    The  conscious  innocence  of  Xendn 
had  carried  him  too  far."     The  Roman  caught  at  the 
imprudent  challenge ;  he  demanded  that  all  whom  Kalli- 
krat^s  named  should  be  sent  for  trial  to  Rome.     Sent  to  Depor- 
Rome  they  were,  above  a  thousand  of  the  best  men  of  of^e 
Achaia ;  whether  they  were  carried  off  by  sheer  force,  or  T*^???*^^ 
whether  the  Assembly  was  so  cowed  as  to  pass  the  required  b.c.  167. 
vote,  does  not  clearly  appear.    Most  probably  some  sort  of 
vote  was  passed ;  for  the  Senate  had  the  mean  hypocrisy 
to  reply  to  one — ^perhaps  the  first — of  the  many  Achaian 
embassies  sent  on  their  behalf,  that  they  wondered  at  the 

Trp60vfioyy  rovTov  r6y  Aytpa  irposeroii^a'afro  6  KaXKucpdn/is  is  roffovrov  oSsrf 
adrdif  icai  is  rd  ffvritpioy  is9\$9W  t6  *Axeu£w  (hrturtv.  On  ffwiZptow  see 
above,  p.  263. 

^  Pans.  vii.  10.  9.  'Aircrt^A/iiyo'cy  tiirttv  tis  ol  iarpeirrfyriK6rts  *Axcu£¥ 
irixot^ai  vdpTMs  rp  alrt^  But  it  must  be  meant,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall 
(viii:  466)  says,  of  those  only  who  had  been  Generals  since  the  beginning 
of  %he  war.     Kallikrates  himself  had  filled  the  office. 

'  See  above,  p.  674. 

'  Paus.  vii.  10.  10.     'O  fity  9^  i)iro  ffvywiSoros  iirap^7i<rid(tTo  dyaffoV. 
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CHAP.  IX.  Achaians  applying  in  faTour  of  men  whom  they  had  them- 
selTes  condemned.^  Now  ihe  Achaian  Assembly  had 
most  certainly  not  condemned  these  men ;  it  had  at  most 
sent  them  to  Rome  for  trial,  though  indeed  to  send  them 
to  Rome  for  trial  might  be  looked  on  as  mach  the  same 
thing  as  condemning  them.  Still  such  an  answer  seems  to 
imply  an  Achaian  Tote  of  some  kmd ;  even  the  diplomatic 
impudence  of  the  Roman  Senate  could  hardly  have  ven- 
tured cm  such  an  assertion,  if  the  victims  had  been  carried 
off  by  mere  Roman  violence.  It  is  clear  that  the  Achaians 
were  simple  enough  to  believe  that  their  countrymen 
would  receive  some  sort  of  trial ;  nay,  as  there  was  really 
nothing  whatever  to  compromise  them,  they  seem  to 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  hope  that  a  trial  would  prove  their 
innocence^  and  that  they  would  be  restored  to  their 
country.  Instead  of  this  they  were  quartered — under 
what  degree  of  restraint  does  not  appear — ^in  various 
Etruscan  towns,  in  a  dull  provincial  solitude,  out  of  the 
Embassies  reach  of  either  Greek  or  Roman  political  life.  Several 
of  the  embassies  applied  in  vain  for  their  release.  One,  which 
*"^*T«i_  ^®  described  by  Polybios,  pleaded,  in  rejoinder  to  the 
151.  Senate,  that  the  exiles  had  never  been  condemned,  and 

directly  begged  that  the  Senate  would  either  bring  them 
to  trial  itself,  or  allow  the  Achaians  to  try  them.    Nothing 
could  less  suit  the  Senate's  purpose.     A  fair  trial,  whether 
at  Rome  or  in  Achaia^  could  only  lead  to  an  acquittal; 
and  a  release  of  the  victims,  whether  after  trial  or  without, 
was  held  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interests  alike  of  Rome 
Insidious    hcrself  and  of  the  Roman  party  in  Achaia.     The  Senate, 
of^he        ^1^U8  driven  to  unmask  itself,  distinctly  declared  that  their 
Senate.      release  was  inexpedient  both  for  Rome  and  for  Achaia. 
But,  in  the  very  form  of  its  answer,  it  took  care  to  strike 
another  blow  at  that  Federal  unity  which  it  so  deeply 
hated  and  dreaded     The  legal  description  of  the  Union 

*  Pol.  xxxi.  8. 
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was  carefully  avoided,  and  a  form  of  words  *  was  employed  chap.  ix. 
which  could  only  be  meant  as  another  insidious  attempt 
to  stir  up  division.  At  this  answer  the  people  every- 
where mourned,  not  only  in  Achaia  but  throughout  all 
Greece.'  But  Kallikrat^s,  Charops,  and  their  fellows 
rejoiced,  and  ruled  everywhere  still  more  undisturbed, 
while  the  flower  of  the  Greek  nation  languished  in  their 
Etruscan  prisons. 

One  only  among  these  victims  of  Roman  treachery  seems  ^5*^^.^°?. 

of  Poly  D108 

to  have  been  less  harshly  dealt  with  than  his  fellows,  at  Rome. 
Polybios,  through  the  friendship  of  ^milius  and  his  son 
the  younger  Scipio,  found  a  shelter  in  that  great  patrician 
house/  and  there,  by  fandUar  intercourse  with  the  greatest 
men  of  Rome,  he  had  those  wide  views  of  politics  and 
history  thrown  open  to  him  of  which  we  reap  the  fruit  in 
his  inunortal  worL  But  by  thus  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  his  patriotism  as  a  citizen  of  Achaia  was  some- 
what dulled.  He  still  loved  his  country ;  he  lived  to  do 
her  important  services ;  but,  from  this  time  onwards,  his 
tone  becomes  Roman  rather  than  Achaian.  He  looks  at 
Greek  afiairs  rather  with  the  eye  of  a  Roman  philhellen,  a 
Flandninus  or  an  iEmilius,  than  with  the  national  patriot- 
ism of  Philopoim^n  or  Lykortas  or  himself  in  his  earlier 
days.  The  Senate  refused  his  release  and  that  of  Stratios,* 
when  they  were  the  only  men  of  importance  surviving. 
Yet  it  was  at  last  through  his  influence^  that,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  their  bondage,  after  many  fruitless 

1  Pol.  TXxL  8.  "H.ypw^tuf  drSxpiffiy  rotadrriVf  Sri  t^/acu  odx  ihroXxifxfidifOfitv 
ovfa/p4p*uf  otfrc  roir  v/ifT4pois  9ii/iois  ro^rovs  rcits  S^Hpat  heov^XBuv 
cif  oIkov.  Now  ol  tifUrtpoi  irjfioi  can  only  mean  the  several  cities  sepa- 
rately. But  the  interest  of  the  several  Achaian  cities  was  no  aifair  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  It  was  only  with  the  l^ros  or  Koty6y  rwy  *Kxaui6v 
that  they  could  have  any  lawfiil  dealings. 

s  Pol.  U.S.  Kard  Z\  rijy  'LXXdJUa  StayycX^c/trqs  rijs  dMOKplv^ns  r^s  rots 
*Ax^uois  9t9ofiiyi^s  i^vip  rSy  KaTeuTia$4yrcfy,  rd  fihy  w\^$i^  avytrplfin 
ratt  ZtayolaiSf  k.t.\. 

»  Pol.  xxxii.  9.  *  lb.  7.  »  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  9. 
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embassies,^  such  of  the  exiles  as  still  smriyedy  now  less 
than  three  hundred  in  number,  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes." 

The  treatment  of  these  kidnapped  Achaians  was  pro- 
bably the  most  brutal  and  treacherous  piece  of  tyranny  of 
which  a  civilized  state  was  ever  guilty  towards  an  equal 
ally  which  had  faithfully  discharged  all  the  duties  of  alli- 
ance.'   Rome,  in  her  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  knew 
neither  mercy  nor  justice.     It  is  in  this  unfavourable  light 
that  the  City  and  most  of  her  citizens  appear  to  a  student 
of  Grecian  history;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Roman  vices  and  Roman  virtues  sprang  from  the  same 
source,  and  that  the  men  who  sacrificed  the  rights  of  other 
nations  to  the  interests  of  Rome  were  often  equally  ready 
to  sacrifice  themselves  and  all  that  they  had  in  the  same 
cause.    The  man  who.  in  dealing  ,ith  strange™,  appeared 
only  as  a  brutal  conqueror  or  a  base  intriguer,  often 
retained  eveiy  old  Roman  virtue  at  the  hearth  of  his 
own  house  and  in  the  forum  of  his  own  city.     It  had 
long  been  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Roman  to  use 
every  means  to  break  the  power  of  any  state   which 
still  retained  strength  or  independence  inconsistent  with 
Rome's  claim  to  universal  dominion.     The  deportation 
of  the  Achaian  patriots  was  only  one  act^  though  the 
basest,  in  a  long  series  of  treacherous  attempts  against 
the  union  and  freedom  of  the  League.     It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  it  was  only  with  a  sinister  purpose  that  the 
Senate  at  last  consented  to  their  release.     Their  advocate 
Cato  obtained  their  enlargement  by  an  appeal  to  the  con- 


1  Pans.  viL  10,  11.     Pol.  xxxiii.  1,  2,  18.  «  Pans.  viL  10,  12. 

s  Mommsen,  who  cannot  understand  that  a  weak  state  can  have  any 
rights  against  a  strong  one,  does  not  forsake  his  friends  even  in  this 
extremity.  The  deportation  of  the  Achaians  is  recorded  by  him  (i.  596) 
without  a  word  of  disapproval ;  indeed  he  seems  to  think  it  all  right  and 
proper  ;  the  object  was  *'  die  kindische  Opposition  [is  that  German  ?]  der 
llellcnen  muiitodt  zu  machen." 
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temptuouB  pity  of  his  hearers  rather  than  to  any  nobler  chap.  ix. 
feeling.^     It  may  be  that  the  Senate  foresaw  what  would 
come,  and  set  free  its  yietims  mainly  in  order  to  secure 
fresh  opportunities  for  intrigue  and  for  final  conquest. 

Even  while  the  flower  of  the  nation  was  thus  detained  in  Fresh 
Italy,  Rome  did  not  cease  from  her  intrigues  against  the  in-  uf  Rome. 
tegrity  of  the  Achaian  Union.   It  is  impossible  to  conceiye  a 
greater  tribute  to  the  importance  and  benefit  of  the  Federal 
tie  than  these  constant  attempts  to  dissolve  it  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  of  all  Grecian  freedom.     The  discontent  of  pisp^te 

"  Detween 

Sparta»  never  perhaps  fully  appeased,  once  more  furnished  Sp&rta 
the  occasion.   There  was  a  dispute  about  frontiers  between  ?^olis!*^ 
the  Cantons  of  Sparta  and  Megalopolis,*  perhaps  the  old 
dispute  which  Philopoim^n  had  somewhat  arbitrarily  de- 
cided in  favour  of  his  own  city.'    Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  Mission 

"  ^  ofC. 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans  of  his  time,  was  Suimcius 
going  into  Asia  to  collect  accusations  against  King  Eu-  ],.o.  166- 
men^s ;  *  for  friendly  Kings,  when  they  had  served  their  ^^^• 
turn,  fared  no  better  at  the  hands  of  Rome  than  friendly 
conmionwealths.     He  was  ordered  to  stop  and  settle  this 
little  matter  on  his  way,  and  also,  if  report  says  truly,  to 
detach  as  many  cities  as  he  could  from  the  Achaian 
League.*    Sulpicius  thought  it  beneath  him  personally  to 
decide  a  matter  which,  as  Pausanias  remarks/  the  great 
Philip  had  not  thought  beneath  him ;  he  bade  Kallikrat^s 
judge  between  the  two  contending  Cantons.    The  other 
part  of  his  commission  almost  wholly  failed.     All  the 

»  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  9. 

>  PoL  xzxi.  9.  Pausanias  (vii  11.  1)  makes  it  a  dispute  between 
Sparta  and  Argos.  See  Schom,  377.  Considering  that  the.  maritime 
towns  of  Lakonia  were  now  independent  of  Sparta,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Cantons  of  Sparta  and  Argos  were  conterminous. 

*  See  above,  p.  644.  *  Pol.  xxxi.  10. 

B  Pans.  vii.  11.  8.  nposcircoTdUi}  8i  iHrd  riis  fiovXijs  r^  TiXXu  w6\€ts 
6v64ras  iarly  ol6s  re  tis  vXtiarat  d^etyat  trvXXdyov  rov  *Kxm»v. 

•  lb.  11.  2. 
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cities  of  Peloponn^Bos — Sparta,  it  would  seem,  included — 
knew  their  interest  too  well  to  listen  to  any  intrigues 
against  an  Union  to  which  they  owed  whatever  amount  of 
freedom  and  prosperity  they  still  retained.  The  iEtolian 
Pleuron  alone,  an  outlying  Canton  unnaturally  attached 
to  the  Peloponnesian  Confederacy,  asked  for  licence  to 
secede.  Sulpicius  bade  its  enroys  go  and  ask  leave  of  the 
Senate,  which  of  course  gladly  granted  it' 

Yet  even  now  the  League  retained  a  degree  of  power 
which  made  its  alliance  or  enmity  of  importance  to 
foreign  states.  And  in  truth  the  union  of  all  Peloponndsos 
formed  a  power  which  could  have  held  its  own  against 
any  kingdom  or  commonwealth  then  existing,  except 
Rome  itself.  There  was  now  a  war  between  Rhodes  and 
Crete.  Each  party  asked  for  Achaian  help;  the  Am- 
bassadors were  heard ; '  the  Assembly  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  assist  Rhodes;  but  Kallikratds  said  that  the 
League  ought  not  to  make  war  or  alliance  with  any  one 
without  the  consent  of  Rome.  No  such  engagement  had 
ever  been  entered  into :  Achaia  was  not  a  dependency  like 
iEtolia,  but  an  equal  ally ;  and  nothing  in  the  treaty  with 
Rome  forbade  the  League  to  take  any  part  it  chose  in 
such  a  quarrel.  But  the  voice  of  Kallikrat^  was  certainly 
the  voice  of  prudence ;  hated  as  he  was — for  men  shrank 
from  the  commonest  social  intercourse  with  him'— the 
Assembly  listened  on  such  occasions  to  the  man  who  spoke 
the  will  of  the  Roman  Senate.^ 


1  Paus.  vii  11.  8.  *Ewerp6!wri  Si  iHr^  *Po»ftaU»y  avirt^plov'Axfumy  dartHrnjimi. 

'  Pol.  xxziii.  15.  We  here  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mode  of  transacting 
business  of  this  kind.  The  Ambassadors  of  both  sides  are  heard ;  then 
they  retire,  and  the  citizens  debate  the  question  among  themselTes.  The 
Cretan  envoy  Antiphatas  was,  by  the  favour  of  the  General,  allowed  to 
return  and  make  a  second  speech  ;  but  the  proceeding  was  clearly  irregular. 

*  See  the  curious  details  in  Pol.  xxx.  20.  The  boys  in  the  streets 
hooted  after  Kallikrat^s  and  Andrdnidas  as  traitors ;  men  would  not 
bathe  in  the  same  water  with  them. 

*  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  472. 
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At  last  the  exiles  returned ;  it  might  have  been  better  chap.  ix. 
for  Greece  if  they  had  died  in  their  bondage.     Except 
Polybios  and  Stratios,  no  man  of  any  eminence  or  experi- 
ence survived  among  them.    The  rest  had  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing,  and  they  came  back  fiill  of  a  deadly 
hatred  towards  Rome,  which  a  sojourn  among  her  Italian 
allies  was  perhaps  not  likely  to  diminish.     Stratios  re-I^t^^vnof 
turned,  to  play,  almost  alone  in  the  last  days  of  Achaia^  and 
the  part  of  a  prudent  and  honest  statesman.    Polybios  ^J^i^, 
returned  also,  but  only  for  a  season.   Probably  he  found 
that  he  could  do  his  country  more  real  service  by  acting  as 
her  advocate  with  his  powerful  Roman  friends  than  by 
mingling  personally  in  the  affairs  of  a  commonwealth 
between  whose  leaders  and  himself  there  could  now  be  little 
sympathy.^    From  this  moment  the  violent  anti-Roman 
party  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  councils  of  the  League. 
We  have  now  reached  the  beginnii^  of  the  series  of 
events  which  brought  about  the  final  overthrow  of  the  last 
remains  of  Grecian  independence. 

As  Athens  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  Causes 
the  Romans  and  Philip,'  so  Athens  was  the  immediate  final  war 
can^e  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  League.  The  Ce. 
strange  relations  now  existing  between  Athens  and  Ordpos 
do  not  concern  our  purpose  except  in  two  points.     The 
independent  action  of  Or6pos  throughout  the  story  bears  Disputes 
witness  to  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Boeotian  League,  Athens 
and  we  may  see  another  attempt  of  Rome  to  reduce  ^p^g 
the  Leacnie  of  Achaia  to  the  same  level,  when  the  Senate  ^.c  156- 
thought  proper  to  nominate  the  single  city  of  Sikydn  as 
arbiter  of  the  dispute.*    Here,  as  in  the  mission  of  Gallus, 
and  indeed  in  every  other  act  of  the  Roman  Grovemment, 
we  see  the  same  insidious  endeavour  to  tempt  the  Achaian 

>  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  476.  «  See  above,  p.  606. 

•  Paus.  vii.  11.  4. 
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tion of  tiie  League.    At  a  later  stage  in  the  dispute,  the 
.    iiyured  Oropians  brought  their  wrongs  directly  before  the 
Federal  Assembly.^    The  Assembly  had  no  wish  for  a 
needless  war  with  Athens,  and  declined  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.    But  the  Lei^e  had  now  fallen  so  low  that  its 
A  Spartan  Chief  Magistrate  was  open  to  a  bribe.  The  present  Greneral 
of  the       was  a  Spartan  named  Menalkidas,  a  iact  which  showB 
League,     ^j^^^  there  was  at  least  no  open  dispute  at  this  time  between 
Sparta  and  the  Federal  power.    The  Oropians  promised 
this  man  ten  talents,  as  the  price  of  his  bringing  an 
Achaian  army  to  their  help ;   M enalkidas  prudently  pro- 
jnterfe^     mised  half  his   gains  to  Eallikratte ;   and,  by  the  joint 
ence  at      influence  of  the  two,  a  decree  was  passed  for  assisting 
B.0. 150.    Or6pos  against  Athens.    Menalkidas  however,  Spartan  as 
he  was,  proved  a  General  of  the  school  of  Aratos  rather 
than  of  that  of  Kleomente.    Like  Aratos  in  Boeotia," 
Menalkidas  came  too  late ;  the  Athenians  had  pillaged 
Or6pos  before  he  got  there.     Then  Menalkidas  and  Ealli- 
krat^s  wished  to  invade  Attica,  but  the  troops,  especially 
the  Lacedsemonian  contingent,  reiused  to  serve  for  such  a 
purpose.     They  might  well  plead  that  a  defensive  alliiyice 
with  Ordpos,  which  was  probably  all  that  the  Assembly 
had  decreed,'  did  not  justify  offensive  operations  against 
Athens.     The  army  thus  returned  without  doing  anything  ; 
but  Menalkidas  took  care  to  exact  his  ten  talents  firom  the 
Ordpians,  and  took  equal  care  not  to  pay  the  five  which  he 
had  promised  to  Kallikratte.^    As  soon  as  Menalkidas' 

*  Pans.  vii.  11.  7.  •  See  above,  p.  875. 

s  Compare  the  relations  between  Athens,  Korkyra,  and  Corinth.  Thuc. 
i.  44. 

^  I  tell  the  story  as  I  find  it  in  oar  only  authority  (Pans.  viL  11.  7 — 
12.  8).  But  narratives  of  secret  corruption,  though  probable  enough  in 
the  main,  are  always  suspicious  in  their  details,  and  are  likely  to  contain 
as  much  of  gossip  as  of  real  history.  It  is  especially  hard  to  understand 
how  Menalkidas  could  have  exacted  the  money  from  the  Ordpians  against 
their  will — Sfjms  ihr6  M«y«A.ic(8a  r^  j^fuvra  4^ntpdx9ritraM. 
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official  year  was  over,  Kallikrat^s  impeached  him  before  ohap.  ix. 
the  Afisembly  on  a  charge  of  treason/    He  had,  so  his  Novem- 
accuser  said,  gone  as  an  Ambassador  to  Rome — doubdess  b.c.  150. 
a  private  Ambassador  from  Sparta — ^and  had  there  acted 
against  the  interests  of  the  League,  by  trying  to  separate 
Sparta  from  it.    Now,  as  Menalkidas  could  hardly  have 
done  this  during  his  term  of  office,  it  would  have  been 
more  seemly  to  have  brought  these  charges  a  year  sooner, 
as  reasons  against  electing  him  to  the  Generalship.   Diaios  General. 
of  Megalopolis  succeeded  Menalkidas  as  General ;  his  Diaios, 
predecessor  now  gave  him  three  of  his  talents  to  get  him  249.  ^^^^ 
off  the  charge.    This  the  new  General  did,  and  incurred 
much  unpopularity  by  so  doing. 
The  impeachment  of  Menalkidas  seems  to  have  stirred  Disputes 

witli 

up  once  more  the  old  Spartan  dislike  to  the  Achaian  Sparta, 
connexioa  We  now  hear  of  yet  another  Lacedaemonian  ^^'  ^*^* 
embassy  to  Bome  about  the  disputed  frontier.  The  real 
rescript  of  the  Senate  is  said  to  have  ord^^d  Sparta 
to  submit  to  the  judgement  of  the  Federal  Assembly 
on  all  matters  not  touching  life  and  death.'  This  answer 
must  have  been  pleaded  on  the  Spartan  side  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Assembly.  Diaios  then  affirmed  that  the  exception 
not  genuine;  he  maintained  that  the  lives  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians present  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assembly, 
and  he  seems  to  have  called  upon  them  at  once  to  stand 
their  trial  on  a  charge  of  treasoa'  The  Spartans  proposed 
to  appeal  to  the  Roman  Senate ;   the  President  quoted 

^  Paus.  vii  12.  2.  TlcivffdfjLtyoy  r-^s  dpx^t  McraAjr/8ay  iZltoKtv  iv  rots 
'Axoioif  0wdTov  9iKiiy.  It  is  dangerous  to  draw  political  inferences  from 
the  langTiage  of  Pausanias  in  the  way  that  we  do  from  that  of  Polyhios. 
Do  the  words  wawrdfiwoy  Tijs  dpxvs  imply  something  like  an  Attic  vi$6y^ 
at  the  end  of  the  Presidential  year,  or  are  we  to  infer  that  the  President 
conld  not  be  impeached  while  he  remained  in  office  ? 

*  lb.  4.  Karaip€6yauiri  9h  adrois  wpowhrty  if  /BovAi)  SuctS^co^eu  rh.  (l\Xa 
TX^y  ^X4'  ^v  <rvyt9pi^  r^  'AxtuiSy. 

>  lb.  5.  .  Oi  /ihy  8i|  hKd(tiy  AoKt^cufioylois  i^^Iwp  Ktd  liw^p  r^f  Merou 
ifvxns. 

Y   Y 
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CHAP.  IX.  thftt  great  and  primary  article  of  the  Federal  OonstitatMxn, 
engraved  no  doubt  on  every  pillar  in  eveiy  diy,  which 
forbade  any  single  State  to  hold  diplomatic  inteicoime 
with  foreign  powers.^  War  now  broke  ont  between  the 
League  and  its  troublesome  member^  though  DiaioB  took 
care  to  affirm  that  he  made  war,  not  on  Sparta,  but 
on  the  disturbers  of  her  peace.*  The  Spartans,  unable  to 
resist  the  whole  force  of  the  Union,  sent  private  embasues 
to  the  General  and  to  the  several  cities.  They  got  the 
same  answer  eveiywhere;  no  cily  could  refuse  its  con- 
tingent to  an  expedition  lawfully  ordered  by  the  Federal 
OeneraL'  Diaios  now  advanced  on  Sparta.  By  this  time 
any  real  Unionist  sentiment  which  existed  there  must 
have  been  pretty  well  stilBed ;  the  State  Government  * 
however  did  not  venture  on  open  resistance,  lliey  asked 
the  General  to  name  the  guilty  persons ;  he  named  twenty- 
four  of  the  chief  citisens  of  Sparta.  One  Agasisthente,  a 
leading  Spartan,  then  suggested  an  ingenious  way  of  at 
least  staving  off  the  danger.  Let  the  twenty-four  at  once 
fly  to  Bome,  where  they  would  undoubtedly  find  means  of 
restoration.  When  they  are  gone,  let  the  Spartan  Govern- 
ment condemn  them  to  death,  and  so  save  appearances 
with  the  League.  So  they  did ;  and  Diaios  and  EjJlikratds 
were  sent  to  Rome  after  them  by  the  Federal  Government 
Eallikratte  died  on  the  road ;  Pausanias  doubts  whether 


Diaios 
before 
Sparta. 


Death  of 
Kalli- 
krat^ 
B.U.  149. 


^   Pans.  yii.  12.  6.    *Axouo\  M  drrtXafifidvofro  Mis  tXXoo  kiyw,  w6K€tf 

K9iPoO  roO  *Axtu£y  «c^  'Ptt^udovs  tU^  vptirfitUu^  dsoardXXtiw,     See  above, 
p.  262. 

*  lb.  6.    'IS^otf'icfy  od  rg  lirdprp  rots  M  Tapda'troiMrv  udr^r  iroAc/afffur 

'  lb.  A/  fikw  ti  Mtr4  rdi  adri  td  w6ktit  iwowSvro  rcb  dsmepiirtts,  o6 
a^uriy  t^o^v  hnyy4xkopTos  trrpofniyoO  9ap«uta6tuf  cTmu  p6fiMf. 

*  Pansanias  (yii  12.  7)  calls  them  of  yipowrti.  If  one  oonld  feel  sore 
that  he  found  this  word  in  Polybios,  one  would  infer  that  the  old 
Spartan  eonstitntion  had  been  partially  restored  since  the  innovntions 
of  Philopoira^n. 
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his  death  at  such  a  moment  was  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  his  chap.  ix. 
country.^    It  is  at  least  possible  that  he  might  haye  pre- 
vented some  of  the  evils  which  followed.    Diaios  and 
Menalkidas  disputed  before  the  Senate,  and  carried  oflf 
a  rescript,  which  either  must  have  been  singularly  am- 
biguous, or  else  one  party  or  the  other  must  have  lied 
even  beyond  the  usual  measure  of  diplomatists.  According 
to  PausaniaSy  the  real  answer  was  simply  that  the  Senate 
would  send  Ambassadors  to  settle  all  differences  on  the 
spot.    But  Diaios  affirmed  in  the  Federal  Assembly  that 
the  Lacedsemonians  were  ordered  to  submit  to  the  Federal 
power  in  everything.    Menalkidas  meanwhile  affirmed  in 
the  State  Assembly  of  Sparta  that  the  Senate  had  decreed  Damo. 
that  Sparta  should  be  wholly  separated  from  the  League.'  elected 
Damokritos  now  succeeded  Diaios  in  the  Generalship,  and  ^^yen^ 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  war  with  Sparta.  b.o.  149. 

Rome  was  just  now  engaged  in  a  fourth  Macedonian  Fourth 
War.    The  four  Republics,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not  ^^J^^ 
answer;'   a  claimant  of  the  crown,  a  real  or  pretended ^""t 
Philip,   arose,   and  ran  through  a  brief  alternation  ofi48. 
victoiy  and  defeat,  much  like  those  of  the  other  Philip 
and  of  Perseus.     The  war  ended  in  the  reduction  of 
Macedonia  to  a  Roman  Province.    Just  at  this  moment,  Mediation 
the  Praetor  Quintus  Csecilius  Metellus,  who  fills  in  this  cs^iiius 
war  the  place  of  Flamininus  and  iEmilius  in  the  former  M®**^^- 
wars,  entered  Macedonia.    Metellus  was  a  man  of  much 
the  same  stamp  as  his  two  great  predecessors,  a  brave  and 

1  Fans.  yIL  12.  8.  Oi9^  o78a  tl  dpuc6fi€yot  4f  ^Pdfiiiy  d^dXiiffw  iy  ri 
'AxBuo^t  4  kokSv  ff^lffiy  iy^yrro  fi§i(6y»y  dpx^^  Dr.  Elder  (Diet.  Biog. 
art  Gallicrates)  somewhat  oddly  translates  this,  "His  death  being,  for 
aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain  to  his  conntry." 

'  Fb.  9.  Toi)»  fi^y  8i)  ['AxwoOi]  vap^ycr  6  Alatos  tis  rd  wdvra  Awctiai- 
ftSytoi  tr^uriy  ihrd  Tijs  'Pwfudwy  fiovK^s  tUr\y  4yywrfi4yoi'  Aace^aifioylovs  8^ 
6  MwaXJcl9as  i^wdra  noi^reAws  rov  wvtZ^9iy  h  r6  'AxoTicdy  i}ir6  *^fudt»v 

*  PoL  zzzi.  12.  2uy4ficuy9  ydp  rods  MtueMyas  (bfdcis  ivras  9iifxoKpofruc^t 
Kui  ffvyt^puuciit  TToktr^ias  €rrcund{tiy  vpdf  adroit.    See  above,  p.  661. 

Y  Y   2 
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skilfdl  soldier,  ft  faithful  servant  of  Borne,  but  evidently 
disposed  to  deal  as  gently  with  Grecian  enemies  as  he 
could.  As  some  Roman  Ambassadors  were  passing  by 
on  their  road  to  Asia^  they  turned  aside,  at  his  request, 
and  asked  the  Achaian  Government  ^  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties till  the  Commissioners  should  come  from  Borne  to 
settle  the  differences  between  Sparta  and  the  League. 
Damokritos  would  not  hearken,  and  by  this  time  the  old 
Spartan  spirit  was  aroused.  A  pitched  battle  took  place; 
the  Spartans,  far  inferior  in  numbers,  were  utterly  routed ; 
Damokritos,  it  was  thought,  might  have  taken  the  city 
if  he  had  chosen.  He  was  tried  as  a  traitor,  perhaps 
when  his  year  of  office  had  expired,'  and  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  fifly  talenta  He  went  into  exile,  and  Diaios 
succeeded  him  as  GeneraL  Metellus  now  sent  another 
embassy,  again  asking  the  new  General  to  refrain  from 
any  further  action  against  Sparta  till  the  Roman  Com- 
missioners should  come.  He  promised  to  obey,  and  he 
did  obey  so  far  as  not  to  cany  on  any  open  hostilities ; 
but  he  left  Federal  garrisons  in  those  Lakonian  towns 
which  were  now  independent  members  of  the  League, 
and  which  were  doubtless  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Sparta  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Union.* 
We  may  well  believe  that  neither  the  citizens  of  these 

^  Pans.  yii.  18.  2.  Tots  iiytfi6iri  ro7s  *Axeu£¥  is  X6yws  4\$w,  If  this 
were  in  Polybios,  I  shonld  take  this  to  mean  that  a  message  was  deliyered 
to  the  Achaian  Cabinet  without  summoning  the  Assembly ;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  make  inferences  from  Pausanias.  On  the  word  iiy€/i^p  cf. 
p.  299. 

'  See  Pans.  yii.  18.  5.     Thirlwall,  viii.  486,  and  see  above,  p.  698. 

'  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Pausanias  (vii.  IS.  6),  ri 
4v  ic6kX^  r^s  ^rdprris  wokifffMra  4s  n)y  *Axau?y  i^iryaycTo  «i/voxay,  ^nfyayc 
9h  is  aird  Ked  ^povpas,  6pfiiiTilipia  irl  n)y  ^wdpriiif  'Axaulis  €Jycu.  Pausanias 
presently  speaks  of  lasos  as  subject  to  the  Achaians — 'AxauMy  iv  r^  tOtm 
Uvifjc  00  v.  See  above,  p.  622.  Of  this  lasos  I  can  find  no  mention  else- 
where. Probably  it  was  one  of  the  six  Eleutherolakdnic  towns  whicb  were 
reannexed  by  Sparta,  and  which  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  list  g^ven 
by  Pausanias.  ■ 
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towns  nor  the  Federal  garrisons  placed  in  them  were  yery  chap.  ix. 
strict  in  observing  the  armistice.    Menalkidas  was  now 
Gteneral  of  the  seceding  State ;   he  took  and  plundered 
lasos,  one  of  these  free  Lakonian  towns,  and  thus  was 
guilty  of  a  more  direct  breach  of  the  truce  than  Diaios  Suicide  of 
himself^     Popular  indignation  was  aroused  against  him  kidas, 
at  Sparta^  and  he  put  himself  out  of  the  way  by  poison.       ^°' 

At  last  the  Roman  ministers  arrived.  By  this  time  the  Embassy 
Macedonian  War  was  ended,  and  its  successful  conclusion,  Aureiius 
just  like  those  of  the  wars  with  Antiochos  and  Perseus,  ^^^^j, 
enabled  the  Romans  to  take  a  higher  tone  than  ever 
with  their  Greek  allies.  Hitherto  the  Senate  had  clearly 
temporized)  and  had  used  designedly  ambiguous  language. 
It  now  spoke  out  plainly  enough.  The  Ambassadors  — 
judges  *  they  ar^  called  by  Pausanias — came  to  Corinth, 
the  head  of  the  legation  being  Lucius  Aurelius  Orestes. 
They  began,  if  the  words  of  our  informant  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  by  a  more  daring  breach  of  aU  Federal  right  than 
any  on  which  they  had  yet  ventured.  Instead  of  com- 
municating their  errand,  first  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  then  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  they  summoned  an 
utterly  unconstitutional  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
several  cities,'  who  had  no  sort  of  authority  to  receive 

^  Pausanias  (viL  13.  8)  thus  soms  up  his  character;  MfvoXie/df  fih 
r4\of  Toiovroy  iydprro,  dp^tun-i  iv  r^  lovrov  p^  r<frc  /i^v  Awc^ScufioyUtp 
tis  dy  6  dfjutBdirraeros  <rrpaeniyds,  v/x^epor  8^  Ihi  rod  'AxoM^r  tOvovs  tif 
Str  dvBpchrwy  6  dZuttharos, 

There  was  not  however  much  to  choose  between  the  Secessionist  and 
the  Federal  commander.  It  must  have  been  shortly  before  this  time  that 
Diaios  caused  one  Philinos  of  Corinth  and  his  young  sons  to  be  tortured 
till  they  died,  on  a  charge  of  dealing  with  Menalkidas.  (Pol.  zl.  5.) 
These  horrors  are  quite  unknown  in  the  better  days  of  the  League,  unless 
in  the  single  doubtful  case  of  Aristomachos.     See  above,  p.  493. 

'  PaUs.  vii.  14.  1.  Oi  dirooraXdyrts  iic  'VoiiATit  AMCf9aifwyiots  9iicaeral 
Koi  'Ax<wo7s  ytydaBai. 

'  lb.  To6s  T€  iy  indtrT-p  w6\€t  ruy  'AxcKwy  fx^'^*'^^ '^^' ^X^  '^^ 
A.iatoy  iicd\€i  Trap'  adr6y.  Justin,  xxxiv.  1.  Omnium  dviUUium 
principibua  CorirUhum  evocatis. 

It  is  hard  to  see  who  can  be  meant  by  this  description,  except  the  local 
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oHAf.  IX.  communicationB  from  foreign  poweia  The  message  with 
which  they  were  charged  was  the  most  daring  attack  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  that  had  yet  been  mada  The 
Roman  Senate  thonght  it  good  that  neither  Lacedssmon 
nor  Corinth  nor  Aigos  nor  H^raUeia  nor  Orchomenos 
should  any  longer  form  part  of  the  League.  None  of  them 
were  really  Achaian  cities ;  all  were  late  additions  to  the 
Confederation.^  The  cause  for  the  selection  of  these  par- 
ticular cities  is  not  quite  obvious.  If  we  count  the  accession 
of  Corinth  and  Argos  from  their  recovery  in  the  days  of 
Flamminus,"  all  these  cities  were  late  acquisitions,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  they  were  all  Roman  gifts.  But  so,  in  the 
same  sense,  were  EUs,  Mess6n6y  and  the  Triphylian  and 
Lakonian  towns^  none  of  which  are  mentioned.  It  may  be 
that  the  Senate  counted  on  a  lurking  feeling  of  disloyalty 
in  Elis  and  Mess^nd,  while  to  cut  away  Aigos  and  Corinth 
was  to  cut  away  the  very  vitals  of  the  League.  At  Axgos 
and  Corinth  any  tendency  to  Secession  had  yet  to  be 
awakened;  the  Corinthians  especially,  though  their  fathers 
had  fought  valiantly  against  forcible  reunion,*  were  now 
equally  strenuous  against  forcible  separation.  The  irr^nlar 
Assembly  which  the  Romans  had  got  together  knew  not 
how  to  act  or  how  to  answer ;  they  could  hardly  bear  to 
hear  the  insolent  barbarian  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  They 


magistrates.  Of  course  to  address  them,  instead  of  the  Federal  Cabinet, 
would  be  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  policy.  It  was  doubtless  hoped, 
by  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  State,  at  the  expense  of  Federal,  autho- 
rity, to  awaken  any  lurking  Secessionist  tendencies  which  might  exist 
among  the  cities.  The  proceeding  itself,  in  point  of  constitutional  right, 
was  as  if  a  foreign  i>ower,  in  transacting  business  with  the  United  States, 
should  address  itself  to  the  several  State  Governors. 

^  Paun.  yii.  14.  2.  Schorn  (889)  observes  that  aU  these  cities  had  been 
under  the  power  of  Philip,  which  is  hardly  true  of  Sparta.  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (viiL  487)  says,  "  The  League  was  to  be  reduced  to  its  primitive 
state,  when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns."  But  the  proposed  dis- 
memberment would  have  left  Elis,  Messdne,  and  all  Arkadia  except 
Orchomenos. 

'  See  above,  p.  621,  2.  '  See  above,  p.  616. 
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then  rushed  into  the  streets,  and  gathered  together  what  chap.  ix. 
they  called  an  Assembly  of  the  Achaian  People,  but  Tumult  at 
which  was  really  an  Assembly  only  of  the  Corinthian 
mob.^  Its  fury  spent  itself  in  acts  of  violence  against 
all  Spartans  who  chanced  to  be  present  in  Corinth,  and 
seemingly  against  some  persons  who  were  falsely  taken  for 
Spartans.  The  Roman  envoys  themselves  were  not  actu- 
ally hurt,  but  they  were  at  any  rate  firightened,  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  domicile  was  viokted,  Spartans  or  sup- 
posed  Spartans  being  dragged  from  the  house  where 
Aurelius  lodged.  These  breaches  of  International  Law 
formed  an  admirable  handle  for  the  Romans,  and 
Aurelius  did  not  fail  to  warn  and  protest  When  the 
people  came  a  little  to  their  senses,  the  real  Lacedae- 
monians were  put  in  prison,  while  the  strangers  who  had 
merely  the  ill  luck  to  wear  Lacedsamonian  shoes'  were  let 
go  free.  Presently  an  embassy,  headed  by  Thearidas,  was 
sent  to  Rome ; — ^possibly  a  lawful  Assembly  had  been  got 
together  in  the  meanwhile.  The  Achaian  envoys  met  yet 
another  Roman  embassy  on  the  road."  Aurelius  had  taken 
care  to  represent  the  insults  which  he  had  received,  not  as 
the  sudden  act  of  an  excited  mob,  but  as  a  deliberate  and 
preconceived  affront  to  the  majesty  of  Rome/  Sextus  Embassy 
Julius  Csesar  *  now  came,  with  instructions  to  use  very  juhS*"* 
mild  words.   The  last  Punic  War  was  still  dangerous,"  and  ^®**J',., 

B.  C«  147. 

*  Pans,  vii  14.  2.  TaGra  'Op4orov  \4yopTos,  ol  fyx*^*^*'  '''^^  *KxBum¥, 
ddZh  rbv  vdirra  ^Ofitivmn^s  dKovtreu  Kiyop,  l9coy  4s  r6  ittrbs  rijs  oUtas 
«ca2  iialKovv  roi)s  *Axaiodf  is  iKKXrivleof,  Of  conrse  such  an  Assembly  was 
utterly  illegal,  as  no  notice  had  been  sent  to  the  several  cities.  But  it 
may  be  observed  that,  if  the  magistrates  of  each  city  were  really  present, 
there  was  something  like  a  representation  of  the  several  members  of 
the  League. 

'  lb.  Svnf^afoK  9^  vdtna  rivd,  Ktd  tv  Aajce^euftdpiop  tra^ch  ivra  ijwlirrayrOf 
ical  2(ry  Kovpas  4  ihrohiftdTuy  ttif9K€P  i)  M,  rf  ieOijri  ^  nefr*  Svofta  vpos' 
y4vovro  &w6pota. 

*  PoL  xzzviii.  2.    Pans.  vii.  14.  8.  *  PoL  xxxviii.  1. 
'  He  and  Orestes  had  been  Consuls  together,  b.o.  157. 

*  It  is  clear  from  FWlybios  (xxxviii.  1,  2)  that  the  general  belief  in 
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it  was  desirable  that  an  Achaian  War  ahould  at  least  be 
put  oflf  till  that  was  finished. 

Thearidas  and  his  colleagues  returned  to  PeloponnSacs 
with  Sextus.  The  Roman  envoys  were  introduced  to  an 
Assembly  at  Aigion,  perhaps  that  in  which  Diaios  i^ras 
succeeded  in  the  Generalship  by  Ejitolaos,  a  still  more 
bitter  and  unreflecting  enemy  of  Rome.'  Sextus  used 
Tery  conciliatory  language,  which  had  more  effect  upon  his 
hearers  than  suited  the  schemes  of  Diaios  and  Eritolaoe.' 
They  then  hit  upon  a  strange  stratagem.  It  was  agreed  that 
a  Conference  of  some  kind  or  other  should  be  held  at  Tegea, 
at  which  representatives  of  Rome^  Achaia,  and  Sparta 
should  meet  and  decide  matters.  The  language  of  Poly- 
bios — ^for  we  have  now  happily  for  a  Utde  time  recovered 
his  guidance — does  not  distinctly  imply  who  were  to 
appear  on  the  Achaian  side,  but  it  seems  most  probably 
to  have  been  the  Council  of  ACnisters.  It  was  determined 
by  Kritolaos  and  his  party,  seemingly  in  a  session  of  that 
Council,'  that  nobody  should  go  to  Tegea  except  Krito- 
laos himself  Thus  the  President  appeared  at  the  Con- 
ference as  the  sole  representative  of  the  League,  and 
told  Sextus  that  he  had  no  power  to  act  without  the 

Achaia  attributed  the  apparent  lenity  of  the  Romans  to  this  cause,  though 
he  himself  holds  it  to  have  been  genuine.  But,  in  all  these  later  frag- 
ments, Polybios  seems  mainly  to  speak  the  language  of  his  Roman  friends. 
And  of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  men  of  more  generous  minds,  such 
as  lus  friends  were,  might  now  and  then  be  able  to  carry  through  the 
Senate  a  vote  less  brutal  and  treacherous  than  usual.  But  that  the 
abiding  policy  of  Rome  was  to  break  up  the  League  by  eveiy  sort  of 
intrigue,  howeyer  base,  is  too  plain  a  fact  to  be  evaded.  Men  like 
Scipio,  .£miliu8,  and  Metellus  could  at  most  only  stop  the  torrent  for 
a  moment     See  Thirlwall,  viiL  488. 

^  Pans.  vii.  14.  4.  ToOror  9pifii^s  Ktd  a6v  oJ5cr2  Xoyiafji^  roAc/Ac<F  vp6s 
'Pwfudovs  ipms  l<rx<* 

'  PoL  xxzviii.  2.     (The  whole  chapter.) 

s  lb.  8.  SvircSpf t^vayrcf  ol  W€pl  rbv  lS^r6Xaov  tmpvoafy  ir.r.A. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  meaning.  See  p.  703.  The  word 
<ruytZpot  and  its  cognates  are  constantly  used  by  Plutarch  and  Pansaniaii 
to  express  the  Assembly,  but  not  by  Polybios.     See  above,  pp.  261,  282. 
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Assembly,  and  that  he  would  refer  matters  to  the  next  chap.  ix. 
Meetmg  to  be  held  six  months  hence/    This  was  mere 
mockeiy,  and  the  Romans  naturally  departed  in  great 
indignation.     Eritolaos  himself  spent  the  winter  in  pro-  Uncon- 
ceediBgs  almoBt  as  unconstitational  as  anything  that  the  fr^^ 
Romans  themselves  had  done.    He  went  through   the^^^^i^^ 
several  cities  of  the  League ;  ■  he  held  local  Assemblies  ^•^-  ^^7- 
in  eachy  nominally  to  announce  what  had  been  done  at 
Tegea,  but  really  to  excite  the  people  eveiywhere  against 
Rome.     He  even  went   so  far   as  to  order  the   local 
magistrates"  to  stop  all  proceedings  against  debtors  till 
the  war  was  over.    No  wonder  the  President  and  his  war 
policy  were  highly  popular. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  is  abnost  as  hard  to 
sympathize  with  the  Achaians  as  with  their  enemies.  It 
is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  nation  or  a  party,  whose 
cause  is  essentially  just,  contrives,  by  particular  foolish  and 
criminal  actions,  to  forfeit  the  respect  to  which  it  is  other- 
wise entitled.  Now,  in  its  last  moments,  the  Federal 
Government  of  Achaia  had,  for  the  first  time,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  mere  mob,  led  by  a  President  who  showed 
himself  a  demagogue  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  The 
class  of  men  who  had  hitherto  directed  the  afiairs  of  the 

1  FoL  zzxyiii.  8.  See  above,  p.  275.  Faiuanias  (vii.  14.  4,  5)  makes 
this  answer  of  Kritolaos  be  preceded  by  a  request  of  Seztns  that  a  regular 
ABsembly  might  be  summoned  at  once.  This  Eritolaos  pretends  to  do, 
but,  together  with  his  formal  summons,  he  sends  secret  instructions,  in 
conformity  with  which  nobody  came.  This  is  not  easy  to  believe,  and  it 
reads  like  a  misconception  of  Polybios*  account,  as  if  Pausanias  had  been 
led  astray  by  the  ambiguous  word  irvvcSpctJiraKref.  It  would  be  easier  to 
believe,  though  still  very  unlikely,  that  the  Meeting  at  Tegea  was  to  be 
a  full  Meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  Eritolaos  prevented  it  in  this 
way.  Polybios  clearly  makes  the  sham  summons — ^to  whatever  kind  of 
meeting — take  place  before  Eritolaos  reached  Tegea,  while  Pausanias  places 
it«afterwards. 

*  Pol.  U.S.  *Ewnrop€v6fuyos  Kar^  rdy  x<'/^^'  '''^^  v6\tiSy  ixKk-nalas 
trvyjiy^, 

>  lb.     naf>if77ctAc  rots  dpxovffi.    This  must  mean  the  local  magistrates. 
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CHAP.  IX.  League,  the  old  liberal  aristocracy,  leaders  and  not  enrauea 
of  t)ie  people,  men  who  had  both  character  and  property 
to  loBCy  were  no  longer  listened  to.    Thej  were  naturally 
arerse  to  a  war  in  which  success  was  hopeless,  and  it  was 
therefore  easy  for  Kritolaos  to  hold  them  up  to  popular 
Tumul-      hatred  as  traitors.    At  the  next  Spring  Meeting,  held  at 
Meeting     Coriuth,  an  Assembly  was  gathered  together  such  as  had 
Mf^'^^^^  never  before  been  seen.    It  was  attended  by  a  multitude 
B.0. 149.    of  low  handicraftsmen,  both  from  Corinth  and  other  cities^ 
l^ortoof  giich  as  seldom  appeared  in  the  Federal  Congress.^    At 
to  preaenre  this  Meeting  Metellus  made  yet  one  more  effort    Cnsooa 
^^^^^'       Pkipirius  and  three  other  Roman  envoys'  appeared  at 
Corinth,  and  addressed  the  Assembly  in  the  same  con- 
ciliatory tone  as  had  been  employed  by  Sextus.    Hitherto 
the  Achaian  Assemblies  seem  to  have  been  £urly  decorous 
parliamentary  bodies,  but  such  a  multitude  as  had  now 
come  together  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  any  one  but 
its  own  leaders.    The  place  of  meeting  made  matters 
worse,  as  the  Corinthian  people  were  the  fiercest  of  all,' 
doubtless  through  indignation  at  the  proposal  to  separate 
them  from  the  League.    The  Roman  Ambassadors  were 
received  with  a  storm  of  derision,  and  left  the  Assembly 
amid  the  shouts  and  insults  of  the  multitude/     The 
Achaian  People  then  went  on  in  due  order  to  discuss  the 
proposals  of  the  envoys  to  which  they  had  not  listened. 

>  Pol.  zzxYiiL  4.  See  above,  p.  203.  This  is  the  Meeting  spoken  of 
by  Paosanias,  yii  14.  5.  He  learea  out  the  accoant  of  Kritolaoe'  doingB 
during  the  winter. 

*  AuluB  GabiniuB,  Caius  Fannius,  and  a  third  whose  name  appears  in 
the  text  of  Folybios  in  the  corrupt  form  r6p  putr^^ow  Aximva  fuupop.  This 
suggests  some  such  name  as  Aulus  Manius. 

*  FoL  U.S.  HSuroA  /j^  iKop&(mp  at  ir^it,  murhifui  S^  mU  /aAXiard  «ws 
i}  rmp  KopipBlmp,  • 

^  lb.  XAcu^^bmrcs  di  roi^s  wp4irfi€is  furit  Boft6$ou  acoi  Kpavyijs  4^40aKXop. 
Bishop  Thirlwall  (riiL  490)  refers  to  the  somewhat  oonAised  account  in 
Strabo  (lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  vol.  ii.  215),  which  seems  to  apply  to  this  time. 
According  to  him,  the  Romans  were  pelted  with  mud. 
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A  few  only  took  their  side/    KritolaoB  made  a  fierce  chap.  ix. 
speech  agamst  the  Romans,  which  might  not  have  been 
out  of  pkce  in  the  mouth  of  Kykliadas  fifty  years  sooner. 
Could  we  belieye  in  their  personal  purity,  we  might  haye 
some  sympathy  for  the  last  champions  of  Greece,  even 
when  such  championship  had  become  madness.'    But  we  violence 
haTc  seen  that  Diaios  was  not  above  a  bribe,  and  now  ^^' 
KritolaoB  went  on  in  a  strain  yeiy  unworthy  of  the  sue-  ^Q  the 
cessor  of  Markos  and  Philopoim6n.    One  or  two  sentences 
indeed  of  his  speech  might  have  been  in  place  in  the 
mouth  of  either  of  those  great  men.*    But  he  went  on 
to  attack  the  moderate  party,  to  attack  the  presiding 
Ministers,^  and,  when  called  to  order  by  them/  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  soldiers'  to  stand  by  him,  and  dared  any 
man,  magistrate  or  not,  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment 
He  ended  by  accusing  two  of  the  presiding  Ministers, 
Eyagoras  of  Aigion  and  the  honest  old  patriot  Stratios  of 
Tritaia,  of  reyealing  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  to  Papirius.' 
Stratios  in  Tain  denied  the  charge.    At  last  Kritolaos 
carried  two  resolutions  through  the  Assembly;  one  de» 

'  PoL  zzxviii.  4.     *0\tyott  94  ruri  kuL  Kicuf  IfpttrKt  rd  ?ify6fitva  Sid  rwp 

^  Pans.  vii.  14.  6.  T^  fi^p  9i)  Mpa  fiwrt\4a  itai  v6Kuf  ^cX^eriku  ir6Ktfwr 
laU  fiii  cdrvxtfcoi  ffvw4fifi  ^w^  fuiWoy  Ik  rov  9ai/i6tmw  If  rois  iroAcfuf- 
0-curt  iroict  rd  iyK\iitM'  Opaff^rris  ^  i)  fierd  dtrO^ytias  futyla  /aoAAov  ^  drvxia 
KoXotro. 

*  PoL  U.S.  ^daitwp  /SoJAco^oi  /ti^p  *Pt»fudwp  ^i\os  ^^px^iy,  Bt<nr6ras 
8*  adic  iw  f^Sofcifirai  icrna'dfityos'  ko$6Kov  Z\  trap^fy^i^  \4ymy  cjs,  4d,y  fA^y 
AvZpn  J(r<r,  odie  datop^ffovvi  trvfifA^x^Pf  4^  ^  dy^pSyvyot,  Kvpimy. 

^  lb.  KBeraylararo  flip  r&y  dpx^v'*^^*  9i4irvp€9hrods  dyriwoXj.rwofA4yovt. 

^  lb.  Ttiy^h  Tils  ytpovalas  fiovXofUymy  iitt^MtAfidyttrBm^  k.t.A.  See 
above,  p.  296. 

'  lb.  n€punraa'dfuyot  rodf  ffrpari^ras  Kurroviffrwro^  K9\€^toiy  wpos€\0€7y. 
Were  these  soldiers  citizens  or  mercenaries  ?  In  regular  times  one  cannot 
fimcy  mercenaries  being  present  in  the  Assembly  at  all,  nor  citizen  soldiers 
in  any  military  dress  or  character.  But  in  these  days  of  violence  any 
breach  of  order  may  have  happened. 

'  lb.  "Z^ydp  .  .  .  ir4yra  rd  \ty6fuya  9i' iwofi^my  iv  ra7s  cuyap- 
Xtais  hteuraptiy  rots  wtpi  r6v  Tyaioy. 
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oHAP.  iz.  daring  war  against  Sparta,  that  is,  bjb  Polybios  truly  says, 
against  Rome ;  the  other  investing  the  General  for  the 
time  being  with  absolute  power,  that  is,  ajB  the  same 
writer  adds,  making  himself  Monarch  of  the  League.^ 

Bediming  War  now  broke  out  The  report  of  Seztus  and  his 
with  coUeagneSy  and  the  letter  of  Metellus,  determined  the 
&c™i'46  Senate  to  send  the  newly  chosen  Consul  Lucius  Mummius 
with  a  land-  and  sea-force  against  the  League.  Rome  had 
now  got,  in  the  insults  offered  to  her  successive  ministers, 
that  which  she  had  doubtless  long  aimed  at  getting — a 
Further  good  technical  ground  for  war.  But  the  long-suffering  of 
lieteiiiu.  Metellus  made  yet  one  more  effort  His  real  good  will  to 
Greece  was  now  sharpened  by  a  personal  consideration. 
Mummius  was  coming;  Metellus  would  fain  finish  the 
struggle,  either  by  war  or  by  diplomacy,  before  his  arrivaL 
He  neither  wished  Mummius  to  rob  him  of  the  credit  of  sub- 
duing Achua  as  well  as  Macedonia^  nor  yet  to  see  a  nation 
which  he  was  anxious  to  spare  as  &r  as  he  could  handed 
over  to  one  who  was  disposed  to  deal  with  it  far  more 
harshly.  Once  more,  seemingly  on  his  own  responsibility, 
he  pledged  himself  for  the  safety  of  the  Achaians,  if  they 
would  give  up  the  cities  which  Aurelius  had  required  to 
be  separated  from  the  League/  Ignominious  as  these 
terms  were,  they  would  have  left  the  League  in  possession 
of  a  larger  territoiy  than  it  held  during  the  Social  War. 

^  Pol.  xxxviii.  4.  npostfUrpftatp  ir^pov  r^i^iaiJia  irapdt^ftoPf  ^src  icvpl^vs 
cTrcu  TO^s  di^pdrovs  ots  Av  M  trrparorfdcff  o^frorrcu*  81'  &  rpAwov  rird 
^ora/»x<«^y  d¥4\a$€y  i^owrUa^,  See  above,  p.  484,  for  the  appointment 
of  Aratos  as  trrporriyAs  avroKpirttp, 

One  might  almost  infer  from  Paosanias  (vii.  14.  6)  that  the  Theban 
BoBotarch  Pytheas  was  present  in  this  Assembly.  But  his  words  do  not 
absolutely  imply  it,  and  Polybios  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention  it. 
He  merely  makes  Eritolaos  tell  the  Achaians  that  several  Eings  and 
commonwealths  are  ready  to  help  them. 

'  Paus.  yii.  15.  2.  That  is,  Lacediemon,  Corinth,  Argos,  Orchomenos, 
and  Herakleia.     See  Schorn,  396,  and  Thiriwall,  viiL  492. 
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Sut  KritolaoB  would  listen  to  no  termSy  and  the  mass  of  chap.  ix. 
the  people  shared  his  passions.     War  had  been  declared 
against  Sparta,  but  it  was  begun  in  another  quarter.  Among 
the  cities  which  the  League  was  called  on  to  surrender,  no 
disaffection  is  spoken  of,  nor  is  any  likely  to  have  existed, 
at  Argos  or  at  Orchomenos ;  the  Corinthians,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  the  fiercest  Unionists  in  all  Peloponn6sos ;  one 
city  only^  besides  Sparta,  hearkened  to  the  Roman  call  to 
Secession.      This  was  H^rakleia,  a  distant  and  outlying  Secession 
Canton,  which  it  was  foolish  to  have  ever  annexed  to  the  ^h^^ 
League  at  alL     Against  these  new  Secessionists  Kritolaos  ^^^^ 
now  led  his  army.'     On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  the 
whole  force  of  Thebes  under  the  Boeotarch  Pytheas.*    The 
Thebans  had  been  sentenced  by  Metellus  to  pay  damages 
to  Phokis,  Euboia,  and  Amphissa  for  various  wrongs  done 
to  those  several  states.'    They  were  therefore  ready  for 
any  risk.    The  combined  Achaian  and  Theban  force  sat 
down  before  H6rakleia,  but,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  Metellus,  they  raised  the  siege.     A  battle  took  place  Battle  of 
at  Skarpheia  near  Thermopylce,  in  which  the  Greek  army  '^^^r 
was  utterly  routed     A  chosen  reinforcement  from  Arkadia  befeat 
was  overtaken  by  the  Romans  at  ChairSneia ;  all,  a  thou-  death  of 
sand  in  number,  perished.    Kritolaos  himself,  after  the    "*^  ^^' 
defeat  at  Skarpheia,  disappeared;  Pausanias  is  inclined 
to  think  that  he  drowned  himself;  according  to  Livy,  he 
took  poison.^    At  any  rate,  no  more  was  seen  of  him,  and  Diaios 
Diaios,  as  the  General  of  the  year  before,  assumed  his  ^ISe  * 
command,  according  to  Law.*    He  seems  to  have  ventured  ^e"®™l- 
on  many  arbitrary  measures,  such  as  exacting  benevolences, 

^  Fans.  vii.  15.  2.     'HpdKktiay  9h  wpos^icdBrivro  woKtopicoOifrMS  od  fiovKo- 
lUvovs  is  t6  'AxoZk^y  (rvrrcActv. 

.    •  Cfl  Paus.  vii  14.  6.  with  16.  9.     Polybios  (xl.'l.)  gives  Pytheas  a  bad 
character.  '  Pans.  vii.  14.  7. 

*  PaTu.  vii.  16.  4.     Livy,  Epit.  lii 

'  Pol.   xL  2.     See  above,  pp.  281,  648.     Livy  [(a.  8.)  says,  less  acca* 
rately,  ab  Acficeis  dux  [why  not  PrcBtor  ?]  erecUtis, 
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CHAP.  IX.  and  requiring  the  emancipation  and  military  equipment  of 
twelve  thouaand  slayeB.^  He  amnmoned  the  whole  toice 
of  the  League  to  assemble  at  Corinth.  But  the  whole 
land  was  in  a  wretched  state ;  Elis  and  Mess^nd  refiiaed 
their  contingents ;'  we  may  suppose  that  their  Achaian 
loyalty  had  neyer  been  veiy  ferrenty  but  they  had  for 
years  at  least  acquiesced  in  their  position  in  the  Lea^e  ; 
they  were  not  however  prepared,  like  the  Corinthiana, 
to  die  for  it  Patrai  and  its  dependent  towns'  had 
suffered  so  severely  at  Skarpheia  that  they  had  no 
contingent  to  furnish.  Ejritolaos  however  raised  four 
thousand  men,  whom  he  sent,  under  Alkamends,  to  gar- 
Nego-  risen  Megara  and  to  check  the  further  advance  of  the 
between  Romans.^  Meanwhile  the  Vice-Oeneral  Sdsikratte  had 
wd  Me^  entered  into  negociations  of  some  sort  with  Metellus.' 
teliufl.  One  Andronidas  had  gone  as  envoy;  he  now  returned 
with  Phildn,  a  Thessalian,  still  bearing  kind  words  and 
promises  from  the  Roman  QeneraL  Meanwhile  Metellus 
advanced ;  Alkamen^s  and  his  garrison  escaped  to  Co- 
rinthy*  and  the  Megarians,  deprived  of  all  Federal  aid, 
surrendered  their  city  to  the  Romans.  Diaios  held  an 
Assembly  at  Corinth ;   he  was  confirmed  in  his  office/ 

'  Tittmann  (677,  8,  and  686)  relies  too  mnch  on  this  clearly  illegal  act 
as  proving  a  habit,  if  not  a  right,  of  occasional  arbitrary  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  power. 

*  PoL  xl.  3.  'HXcioi  leol  Mc^reniviot  itard  X^P*^  l/ictyay,  wpos9oKmirr€S  rhv 
Arb  rov  irr6\ov  xtriwov. 

s  lb.   n«rpctf  K(d  r6  /icr&  rodrmw  wrrtXus6w.     See  above,  p.  247. 

^  Pans.  vii.  15.  8. 

'  Pol.  zL  4.  Pans.  vii.  15.  11.  We  know  this  mission  only  in  its 
results.  The  words  Zn  rpoardeni<rat  to9  9ia$ov\i»v  (PoL  xL  5),  which 
imply  the  patting  of  a  question  to  an  Assembly,  show  that  Andrdnidas 
was  sent  by  the  authority  of  some  deliberatiTe  body  or  other,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sdsikratds.  Possibly  Sdsikrat^  may  hare  collected  the 
Senate,  or  have  done  his  best,  however  unsuoceesftilly,  to  summon  a  leguUr 
Assembly.  *  Pans,  vii  15.  10,  11. 

7  Pol.  xL  4.  KoBwrofidtfou  ffrpwnrfoO  ^tk  rm9  voXXmp,  After  Polybios' 
dear  exposition  of  the  law  in  e.  2.  this  seems  a  needless  ceremony,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  we  have  reached  the  Autumn  Meeting  of 
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and  the  returning  enyoys,  Andrdnidas  and  LagioSy  were  ohap.  ix. 
dragged  to  prison  with  every  sort  of  insult.      Philon  was 
indeed  allowed  to  speak,  but  the  aged  Stratios  in  yain 
implored  Diaios  to  hearken.     The  President  then  held 
a  meeting  of  his  Cabinet/  among  whom  were  the  former 
President  Damokritos,  and  Alkamento — ^the  real  traitor, 
if  any  one.     The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  to  drag 
the  Yice-Oeneral  before  some  High  C!ourt  of  Justice  or 
other.*    He  was  accused  of  treason,  and  condemned  to  Cruelty 
death,  and  he  died  under  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  rnption 
upon  him  to  extort  a  confession.     This  spectacle  roused  jj^^^^^*" 
the  indignation  of  the  people ;  their  patriotism  was  unre-  f  s^i- 
fleeting  and  unruly,  but  they  were  not  prepared  for  such 
monstrous    cruelty  and  injustice.      Andrdnidas  and  the 
other  intended  yictims  were  spared  on  payment  of  bribes 
to  Diaios. 

By  this  time  the  Achaians  had  no  longer  to  deal  with 
Metellus,  but  with  a  yeiy  different  foe.  Mummius  was  Mummins 
now  at  their  gate&  He  was  far  from  being  a  Roman  of  the  xsthmus. 
school  of  Flamininus  and  ^milius.  He  was  a  plebeian, 
a  man  of  no  hereditary  distinction,  with  a  character 
marked  by  many  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  old 
plebeian  character.  He  was  rough  and  ignorant,  but  de- 
void neither  of  native  eloquence  nor  of  a  certain  practical 

B.a  146,  and  thifl  was  a  regular  election  to  the  Generalahip  of  B.C.  146-5. 
This  supposition  would  driye  aU  the  remaining  events  of  the  war  far  too 
late  in  the  year.  (See  Clinton,  in  an.)  Ck>nsidering  the  whole  stoiy,  the 
suggestion  presents  itself  whether  Sdsikratds  had  not  been  set  np  by  his 
party  as  Provisional  General  in  opposition  to  Diaios,  so  that  a  formal  con- 
firmation would  be  desirable. 

1  PoL  xL  4.  2vycV«iJ<raKrff5.  See  above,  p.  696.  These  Ministers  were 
perhaps  elected  at  the  violent  Spring  Meeting  at  Corinth,  which  accounts 
for  their  being  mere  creatures  of  Diaios,  while  their  predecessors  (see 
above,  p.  699)  did  what  they  could  to  restrain  Eritolaos.  The  time  of 
election  of  the  Ministers  need  not  have  been  changed  with  that  of  the 
GeneraL 

*  Pol.  xl.  5.  KaJBiffOvrts  ^uceurrds  rov  iikv  ^iatffucpArovf  KarcSficeuray 
Odyaroy. 
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Battle 
of  Leuko- 
petraaod 
sack  of 
Corinth, 
Sep- 
tember! 
B.O.  146. 


skill  in  adminiBtration ;  ferocious  in  war,  while  war  lasted, 
but  not  inclined  to  needless  oppression  when  conquest 
was  once  secure.     Mummiiis  now  came  to  the  Isthmus 
with  the  Roman  army,  and  with  some  Pergamenian  auxi- 
liaries, led  against  the  Achaian  League  bj  an  officer  who, 
strangely  enough,  bore  the  name  of  PhilopoimSn.^    He 
was,  it  is  said,  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Corinthian 
territory  of  Teuea,*  apparently  a  subject  district  glad  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  capital    A  slight  advantage 
puffed  up  Diaios  and  his  troops ;'  he  marched  forth  to  a 
pitched  battle  at  Leukopetra  */  the  cavalry  fled  .without  a 
blow  ;'  the  infieuitiy  fought  bravely,  but  in  vain.      Diaios 
fled  to  his  own  cityof  M^alopolis,  killed  his  wife,  periiaps 
set  fire  to  his  house,  and  lastly  poisoned  himself'    Of  the 
rest  of  the  army  many  took  refuge  in  Ciorinth,  and  thence 
escaped  in  the  night  along  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
Corinthians  themselvea     The  city,  though  it  offered  no 
resistance,  was  sacked  and  burned ;  of  the  few  people  who 
were  left  in  it,  the  men  were  slaughtered,  the  women  and 
children  were  sold     The  history  of  the  Achaian  League, 
as  an  independent  power,  was  over. 


Achaia  It  is  commouly  said  that  Achaia  was  now  reduced  to 

Dot  vaIi 

the  form  of  a  Roman  Province.     It  would  seem  that  this 


1  PauB.  vii  16.  1. 

•  Strabo,  L  viiL  c.  6  (vol.  iL  p.  214).  See  above,  p.  266.  This  district 
must  have  somehow  escaped  the  liberalizing  reforms  of  Fhilopoimen  and 
Lykortas. 

>  Pans.  yii.  16.  2.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  tales  of  their  ex- 
cessive presumption  in  Justin,  xzziv.  2.     See  Thirlwall,  viiL  496. 

•  AureliuB  Victor,  c.  Ix. 

>  They  were,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  says  (viii.  496),  "  all  belonging  to 
that  class  which  was  opposed  to  the  measures  of  Disus."  Yet  it  is 
an  inglorious  ending  for  a  service  which  had  shone  so  under  Lydiadas  and 
Fhilopoimen. 

•  Pans.  vii.  16.  4-6.     Aur.  Vict  u.8.     See  Thirlwall,  u.s.  note. 
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assertion  is  not  strictly  accurate.^    No  Roman  Praetor  was  chap.  ix. 
sent  into  Greece  till  a  much  later  time ; "  but  the  Governor  ''^"^^ 
of  Macedonia  continued  to  exercise  the  same  sort  of  pro-  to  a 
tectorate  over  the  country  which  we  have  seen  Metellus   '®^°^®' 
exercising  for  some  years  past.    In  fact  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  Rome  to  reduce  any  conquered  state  to  the  form 
of  a  province  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  against  it. 
This  we  may  see  by  the  history  of  Carthage,  Macedonia^ 
and  iBtoIia     But  Achaia  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence which  differed  only  in  form  from  the  provincial 
condition^  and  which  makes  it  quite  needless  for  me  to 
continue  my  history  any  further.   Achaia  now  surrendered 
herself  to  the  will  of  Rome,"  as  ^tolia  had  done  forty  years 
before.    And  the  arm  of  the  conqueror  fell  more  heavily 
upon  Achaia  than  it  had  done  upon  ^tolia.  That  Achaia,  Settle- 
like iEtoIia^  sank  to  the  level  of  acknowledged  dependency  of  the 
is  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  the  Roman  ^^^i^ 
interference  with  internal  institutions  was  incomparably  ^^^• 
greater  than  it  had  ben  in  the  case  of  ^tolia     Mummius 
of  his  own  authority,  before  the  usual  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners  arrived  from  Rome,   imposed  a  fine  upon  the 
League  for  the  benefit  of  Sparta/  and  destroyed  the  walls 

^  See  Dr.  Smith,  Diet.  Geog.  art.  Achaia.  MommseD,  ii.  49.  Eortum, 
iiL  338. 

'  Plutarch  (Cim.  2)  says,  of  the  time  of  LucnUns,  i|  Kpt&is  ^v  M,  roO 
ffrpamryov  r^t  MojcffSoy/af,  o(hr«  ydp  tls  r^y  'E\Aa8a  *V»fjuBuoi  orfMcnffo^s 
ZieK^faromo,  Compare  also  the  language  pat  by  Appiazt  (Mithrid.  58)  inta 
the  month  of  Sulla  towards  Mithridates  :  VkMc^viav  re  ^fi€T4pay  oZaav 
iir4rp€X^s$  «ca2  rods^'EXX.riyas  Tijy  iXtvOtplav  d^pov'  o6  wply  re  ^p|«  fiera" 
yocur,  oiV  *Apx4\aosilhr4p  trov wapaKoKta^f  Ij  McuccSorfoi^ Mci'Mc  dyafftiffMcBat^ 
riiv  Zk  'EXAiiSa  rfis  iriis  ikXlOvai  filcu.  Here  is  a  marked  distinction  drawn 
between  the  position  of  Macedonia  and  that  of  Greece,  one  which  a  late 
and  careless  writer  like  Appian  would  hardly  have  introduced,  if  he  had 
not  found  it  in  his  authorities.     But  see  ThirlwaIl,viiL  508. 

'  liv.  Epit.  lii     ''  Orrmi  Achaid  in  deditionem  tieeeptA." 

*  Either  now,  or  in  the  arrangements  of  the  next  year,  the  Liikonian 
towns  (see  abo^e,  p.  622)  must  have  been  reunited  to  Sparta.  They 
remained  subject  to  Sparta  till  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  they  therefore  had 
no  share  in  the  nominal  revival  of  the  League.    Augustus  separated 

Z  Z 
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OHAP.  iz.  of  all  the  citiea  which  had  taken  a  share  in  the  war  ^ — 
that  is,  of  all  except  Elis,  MeaBdnfi,  and  perhaps  Pktrai 
Disao-       When  the  OonunisBioneni  came,  they  entirely  abolished 
of  the        the  Federal  Constitution,  with  its  Assemblies  and  Magis- 
^^^      tracies^  and,  in  each  particular  city  the  constitution  was 
changed  from    Democracy  to  what  the   Greeks  called 
Timocracy,  that  is,  that  species  of  Oligarchy  in  which 
^n  of      wealth,  and  not  birth,  is  the  qualification.*    Eveiywhere 
Demo-       0ig0   throughout  Qreccc,   whatever  Testiges  of  Federal 
the  Cities.  Union  still  suryived  were  swept  away  in  like  manner.' 
Greece  was  to  contain  only  separate  cities,  each  of  diem  a 
dependent  and  tributary  ally  of  Roma     Each  city  was  to 
be  wholly  isolated  from  its  neighbours ;  no  common  As- 
semblies were  to  bring  men  of  diflferent  cities  together,  nor 
could  the  citizen  of  one  city  any  longer  hold  land  in  the 
territory  of  another/    But,  when  they  had  thus  rooted  up 
the  dangerous  elements  of  Federalism  and  Democracy, 
when  every  city  was  condemned  to  weakness  and  isohition, 
when  each  was  reconstructed  with  a  form  of  government 
which  was  sure  to  make  it  the  humble  slave  of  Rome, 
neither  Mummius  nor  his  colleagues  seem  to  have  been 
disposed  to  push  the  rights  of  conquest  to  any  specially 
Poiybios    tyrannical  extreme.    They  called  in  Polybios  as  the  law- 
legi^ates   giyer  of  the  new  commonwealths ; »  no  man  could  have 
Achaian     been  better  suited  for  the  office.    He  alone  was  equally 

Cities 

B.C.  145.  familiar  with  Achaian  and  with  Roman  politics  ;  he  alone, 
in  his  cahn  and  capacious  intellect,  combined  a  sincere 
wish  to  benefit  his  country  with  an  utter  absence  of  aU 
merely  sentimental  patriotism.    He  did  not  shrink  from 

twenty-four  towns,  but  six  of  them  had  been  recovered  by  Sputa  before 
the  visit  of  Pausanias. 
1  Pans,  vii  16.  9. 

*  Tb.      AfifiOKparitu  fik»  Kar^avc^  K^Mitrra  tk  into  rifoipLir^Mf  rdt  dpx^- 

*  lb.     See  above,  p.  184. 

*  lb.     See  above,  p.  258. 

^  PoL  xl.  10.     Pans.  vui.  30.  9. 
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making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  nor  refuse  to  serve  his  chap.  ix. 
country  because  she  had  fallen  from  Uie  position  which 
she  had  held  in  his  youth.  During  the  crisis  itself^  he  was 
better  away ;  he  could  not  have  hindered  the  war,  and  he 
might  haye  been  tortured  to  death  like  Sdsikrat^s  and 
Philinos.  But  now,  in  his  peculiar  position,  the  friend 
alike  of  the  livii^  Scipio  and  of  the  dead'Fhilopoim6n,  he 
could  mediate,  as  no  other  man  coidd,  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered.  Freedom,  greatness,  glory 
he  could  not  restore  to  his  country ;  but  it  was  something 
to  give  to  her  cities  such  laws  as  securedi  to  ;them  in- 
ternal peace  and  as  high  a  degree  of  well-being  as  their 
condition  allowed.  And  we  may  well  believe  that  it 
was  owing  to  his  influence  that,  after  a  whOe,  both  the 
Achaians  and  the  other  Greeks  were  allowed  to  resume  . 
something  like  the  forms  of  their  old  Federal  institutions.' 
The  Romans,  perhaps  the  Greeks  too,  called  it  a  restora-  Nominal 
tion  of  liberty,*  when  the  Achaian  LeagueTonce  more  ©f  the 
arose,  with  its  Federal  General,  its  Federal  Cabinet,  and  ^'®*^®' 
as  near  an  approach  to  its  Federal  Assembly "  as  the  new 
oligarchic  State-constitutions  allowed.  But  its  existence 
was  now  purely  municipal,  or  rather  it  was  something  less 
than  municipal.  Town-Autonomy  and  Federalism,  Aris- 
tocracy and  Democracy,  were  now,  all  alike,  shadows  and 
pageants*  The  League  lingered  on  in  this  shape  for  some 
centuries;  tiie  exact  moment  of  its  final  dissolution  it 


»  Pau8.  vii.  16.  10.  See  above,  p.  184.  The  expression  of  Polybios 
(x1.  10)  that  he  gave  the  cities  robs  «cp2  r^y  jcotylfs  9ueaio^<rtas  ySftovs 
seems  to  imply  that  some  part  of  his  legislation  took  place  after  thq 
restoration  of  Federal  forms. 

«  See  Boeckh,  C.  I.  i.  712.     ThirlwaU,  viii.  502. 

s  The  title  of  the  oligarchic  Assembly  of  the  revived  League  seems  to 
have  been  irw4l^ptoy.  This  accoants  for  the  constant  use  of  that  word  and 
its  cognates  by  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  to  express  the  Democratic  Assembly 
of  the  old  League.  In  Polybios,  as  we  have  seen  (see  p.  282),  they  are 
applied  to  meetings,  not  of  the  Assembly,  but  of  the  Cabinet  CounciL 

Z  Z  2 
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CHAP.  iz.  would  be  hard  to  fix,  and  it  would  be  useless  for  my 
purpose  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  the  history  of  the 
Achaian  League,  as  a  contribution  of  the  slightest  Talue 
to  political  knowledge,  ends  with  the  last  and  most  un- 
happy Presidency  of  Kritolaos  and  Diaios. 

Devotion       Achaia  fell  ingloriously ;    in  her  last  years  there  is 
Peio.         nothing  to  admire,  except  the  determined,  eyen  if  mis- 
ponnefflan  directed,  patriotism  of  the  mass  of  the  people.    They  may 
well  be  pardoned  if  Kritolaos  and  Diaios  seemed  to  them 
as  Lydiadas  and  Phaopoim6n.    They  listened  to  consti- 
tutional  leaders  who  had  at  least  the  formute  of  patriot- 
ism on  their  lips^  and  they  fought  to  the  death  against  the 
invader,  when  the  aristocrats  of  the  cavalry  fled  without 
^mil  1      striking  a  blow.    Thrice  in  the  world's  history  have  the 
gallant  people  of  Peloponn^sos  risen  like  a  nation  of 
heroes,  and  found  no  leaders  worthy  of  them.    They  faced 
ii.c.146.    the  Roman  beneath  the  headland  of  Leukopetra;  they 
died  sword  in  hand  upon  their  mountains  when  Byzantine 
A.  B.  1454.  priests  and  nobles  cringed  before  the  conquering  Otto- 
A.D.  1821-  man ;  and,  in  our  own  day,  they  have  wrested  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  same  enemy,  in  spite  o^  rather  than 
by  the  help  of,  the  native  rulers  and  captains  of  their 
A.D.  1862.  land.    And,  at  the  very  moment  that  I  am  thus  summing 
up  the  long  history  of  Greece,  a  new  Revolution,  as  pure 
and  glorious  as  any  that  expelled  Macedonian  or  Ottoman 
from  her  soil,  has  again  made  Greece  the  centre  of  the 
admiring  gaze  of  Europe.     Let  us  hope  that,  this  time  at 
least,  Greece  may  find  leaders  worthy  of  her  people,  and 
that  her  fourth  struggle  for  freedom  and  good  government 
may  be  crowned  with  a  more  lasting  success  than  any  that 
has  gone  before  it.    It  at  least  augurs  well  for  Greece 
that  her  Revolution  has  not  been  the  work  of  the  mob  of 
a  capital,  but  is,  if  ever  revolution  was,  the  deliberate 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  whole  people.    And  a  historian 
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of  Federal  Greece  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  when  he  chap.  ix. 
hears  the  revived  voice  of  Grecian  freedom  first  sounding 
from  the  lands  of  his  old  love.     The  homes  where  Greek 
freedom  lingered  longest  have  been  those  where  it  has 
been  the  first  to  rise  again ;   Achaia,  Akamania>  uSltolia, 
have  been  foremost  in  the  good  work,  and  the  name  of 
Roufos  of  Patrai  bids  fair  to  win  a  place  alongside  of  that 
of  Markos  of  Keryneia  Through  the  days  of  Bavarian  cor- 
niption,  just  as  through  those  of  Roman  conquest  and  of 
Turkish  tyranny,  the  heart  of  the  Achaian  people  has  still 
been  sound  And,  in  all  cases  alike,  the  most  blameworthy 
points  in  the  character  of  the  oppressed  have  been  mainly 
the  work  of  the  oppressor.    That  the  Achaian  League^™" 
fell,  in  its  last  days,  from  its  ancient  dignity — that  the  League 
place  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  men  was  filled  by  some  result  of 
of  the  most  contemptible — ^that  the  seal  which  had  been  ^w^e. 
borne  by  Markos  and  Lykortas  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  traitor  Menalkidas  and  the  coward  Damokritos — 
all  this  was  mainly  the  fruit  of  Rome's  own  insidious 
policy.     Her  arts  had  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  divide  a 
people  which  had  so  well  learned  the  benefits  of  union. 
When  those  arts  failed,  she  shut  up  the  best  life  of  the 
nation  in  her  Etruscan  prisons,  and  so  cut  off  that  stream  of 
uninterrupted  political  tradition  which  alone  can  be  trusted 
permanently  to  maintain  the  needful  succession  of  statesmen 
and  of  captains.    If  Achaia  died  ill,  it  was  mainly  the  fault 
of  her  murderer ;  and,  if  she  died  ill,  she  had  at  least  lived 
well.    For  a  hundred  and  forty  years — no  short  space  in  b-o-  281~ 

J.  yO 

any  nation's  life,  and  a  very  long  space  among  the  few 
centuries  which  we  call  Ancient  History — the  League  had  General 

1*A All  I  flfi 

given  to  a  larger  portion  of  Greece  than  any  previous  age  of  the 
had  seen,  a  measure  of  freedomlf  unity,  and  general  good  f^^^ 
government,  which  may  well  atone  for  the  lack  of  the 
dazzling  glory  of  the  old  Athenian  Democracy.    It  was  no 
slight  achievement  to  weld  together  so  many  cities  into  an 
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CHAP.  IX.  Union  which  strengthened  them  against  foreign  ELings  and 
Senates,  and  which  yet  preserved  to  them  that  internal  in- 
dependence which  was  so  dear  to  the  Hellenic  mind.    It 
was  no  slight  achieyement  to  keep  so  many  cities  for  so 
long  a  time  free  alike  from  foreign  garrisons,  from  do- 
mestic mobsy  domestic  l^rrants,  and  domestic  oligarchs. 
Roman      How  practically  efficient  the  Federal  principle  was  in 
a^w^c^"  maintaining  the  strength  and  freedom  of  the  nation  is  best 
^^^       «hown  by  the  bitter  hatred  which  it  aroused,  first  in  the 
Macedonian  Kings  and  then  in  the  Roman  Senate.    It  was 
no  contemptible  political  system  against  which  so  many 
Kings  and  Consuls  successively  conspired ;  it  was  no  weak 
bond  which  the  subtlest  of  all  diplomatic  Senates  expended 
so  many  intrigues  and  stratagems  to  unloose.^  And»  if  the 
League  fell  ingloriously,  it  at  least  fell  less  ingloriously 
than  the  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  around  it    Better 
was  it  to  be  conquered  in  open  battle,  even  with  a  Diaios 
as  its  leader,  than  to  drag  on  the  contemptible  life  of  the 
last  Kings  of  Bithynia  and  Pergamos  or  of  the  beggar 
Democracy  of  Athens.    The  League  did  its  work  in  its 
own  f^c  by  giving  Peloponnteos  well  nigh  a  century  and  a 
half  of  freedom ;  it  does  its  work  still  by  living  in  the 
pages  of  its  own  great  historian  as  the  first  attempt  on  a 
large  scale  to  reconcile  local  independence  with  national 
strength.     Ages  must  pass  away  before  the  course  of  our 
history  will  show  us  another  so  perfect  and  illusianous 
an  example  of  a  true  Federal  Constitution.   And  never,  up 
to  our  own  day,  has  Federalism,  the  o£bpring  of  Greece, 
appeared  again  in  its  native  land.    Yet^  when  we  look  at 

1  A  remarkable  passage  of  Justin  (zzxiy.  1)  gives  a  clear  and  forcible 
Biunmaiy  of  the  whole  Roman  policy  towards  the  League  :  "  Acfaiei  nimis 
potentes  Romania  videbantor,  nan  propter  aingalaram  civitatium  nimias 
opes,  sed  propter  conspirationem  iiniyersanun.  Namque  Achsei,  licet  per 
civitates,  veluti  per  membra,  divisi  sint,  unum  tamen  corpus  et  unum 
imperium  habent,  aingularumque  urbium  pericula  mntuia  viiibus  pro- 
pulsant. " 
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the  map  of  Greece,  and  see  each  yalley  and  peninsula  and  ohap.  ix. 
island  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  an  inde-The 
pendent  being— when  we  think  of  the  raried  origin  and  l^^© 
condition  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  its  several  proyinces  ^^^l 
— when  we  think  of  the  local  institutions^  democratic  here,  liberated 
aristocratic  there,  which  preserved  the  life  of  the  nation 
through  ages    of   Turkish  bondage — ^we   may  well  ask 
whether  ancient  Achaia  oi*  modem  Switzerland  may  not 
be  the  true  model  for  regenerate  Greece,  rather  than  a 
blind  imitation  of  the  stereotyped  forms  of  European 
royalty.    It  may  be  that  the  favourable  moment  has  passed 
for  ever ;  it  may  be  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  dream  of  a 
Federal  Republic  in  a  land  where  thirty  years  of  Bavarian 
corruption  hare  swept  away  those  relics  of  ancient  freedom 
which  the  very  Ottoman  had  spared.  However  this  may  be 
now,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that,  a  generation  back,  the 
blood  of  Bot2ar§s  and  the  life  of  Eanarte  would  have  been 
better  given  to  found  a  free  Hellenic  Federation  than  to 
establish  the  throne  of  any  stranger  King.  And  let  us  pass  Future  of 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Gi^ece  herself,  to  look  at  that  whole  |^^ 
group  of  nations  of  which  Greece  is  only  one  among  many,  Europe. 
although  in  some  respects  the  foremost    We  may  be  sure 
that  a  day  will  come  when  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  shall 
be  broken ;  we  need  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  wrong  and^ 
robbery  shall  not  always  be  abiding,  that  all  the  arts  of 
Western  diplomatists  cannot  for  ever  maintain  the  Bar- 
barian on  the  throne  of  the  Osesars  and  the  Infidel  in  the 
most  glorious  of  Christian  temples.    A  day  will  come 
when  the  Turkish  horde  shall  be  driven  back  to  its  native 
deserts,  or  else  die  out,  the  victim  of  its  own  vices,  upon 
the  soil  which  it  has  too  long  defiled     Then  will  Greek  and 
Serb  and  Albanian  and  Rouman  and  Bulgarian  enter  upon 
the  fiill  and  free  possession  of  the  land  which  is  their  own. 
Already  does  Greece,  free  and  extending  her  borders, 
Servia  and  Wallachia  held  in  only  nominal  vassalage,  Mon- 
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CHAP.  iz.  tenegro,  if  cnushed  for  a  moment^  yet  onsabdued  in  heart 
all  point  to  the  full  aocomplishment  of  the  glorious  dream. 
And,  when  the  full  day  has  daimed,  are  those  lands  to 
remain  utterly  separate  and  isolated,  or  are  they,  so  many 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages,  to  be  fettered  down  bj 
some  centralizing  Monarchy  which  would  merely  substitute 
Monarchic  a  Christian  for  an  Infidel  master  ?  Here  would  be  the 
probably  grandest  field  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  for  trying 
■olyen^  the  great  experiment  of  Monarchic  Federalism.  The 
nations  of  the  Byzantine  peninsula^  differing  in  origin, 
language,  and  feeling,  are  united  by  common  wrongs,  by  a 
common  religion,  and  by  the  common  reverence  of  ages 
for  the  Imperial  City  of  the  Baals  and  the  Constantines. 
For  nations  in  such  a  position,  the  Federal  tie,  rather 
than  either  more  complete  separation  or  more  close  con- 
nexion, seems  the  natural  relation  to  each  other.  Bat  the 
traditions  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  are  not  republican ;  the 
mere  size  of  the  several  provinces  may  seem,  in  the  Old 
World  at  leasts  to  surpass  the  limits  which  nature  has  in 
all  ages  marked  out  for  European  commonwealths*  One  set 
of  circumstances  points  to  Federal  Union,  another  set  of 
circumstances  points  to  princely  government  AMoniutshic 
Federation  on  such  a  scale  has  never  yet  existed,  but  it  is 
not  in  itself  at  all  contradictory  to  the  Federal  ideaL 
When  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  freedom  shall  have 
come,  it  will  be  for  the  people  of  those  noble  and  injured 
lands — ^not  for  Western  mediators  or  Western  protectors 
— ^to  solve  the  mighty  problem  for  themselves. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  ACHATAN  LEAGUE. 

The  following  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  1)6  an  accurate  list  of  the  cities 
of  the  Achaian  League,  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  known  from  either 
historical  or  numismatic  evidence.  I  mark  those  towns  of  which 
undoubted  Federal  coins  exist  with  an  asteiisk ;  those  whose  Federal 
coinage  is  doubtful  with  an  obelus  ;  those  whose  existence  as  members  of 
the  League  is  known  only  from  the  evidence  of  coins  I  put  in  Italics.  I 
add  also  the  dates  of  accession  to  the  League  of  the  several  cities,  with 
references  to  the  pages  of  the  history  : — 

NAJCB  OF  OITT.  DATE  OF  AGCEaSION.  PAQS. 

tPatrai 280 246: 

tDymd 280 246. 

TritaU c.  279 246. 

Pharai c.  279 246. 

♦  Aigion 576 246. 

Boura 276 240. 

tKeryneia* 276 246. 

Leontion — 246. 

*  Aigeira — .    .     .  246. 

•Pellfind — 246. 

♦  Sikydn 261 864. 

♦Corinth 243—223.     196— 146 ».     .  376,621. 

♦Megara 243—223.     204—146'.     .  877,611. 

•  Troiz^n 248 377. 

•  Epidauros 243 877. 

•  HSraia Between  240—286.     208  ?  403,  692. 

*Kle6nai —  899. 

Eynaitha —  403. 

*  Stymphalos —  408. 

Kleitdr —  408. 

•  Pheneos —  408. 

•Alea —  464. 

•  Telphousa —  408. 

*  Mantineia  or  Antigoneia    .  —  404. 

^  The  inscription  on  the  supposed  coins  of  this  city  is  AXAIAN  KAPI- 
NOIAN,  which  however  may  perhaps  more  probably  be  a  misreading  for 
AXAIXIN  KOPINeinN.  This  formula,  AXAIfiN  KOPINOIfiN,  &c.  is  the 
usual  one  on  Achaian  Federal  coins. 

•  Corinth  was  out  of  the  League  from  223  to  196,  and  Megara  from  223 
to  204. 
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MAm  or  CITY. 

*  M^|;alopoliB 
fAigina  . 

*  Henniond 

*  Argos    . 

*  Phlious . 

*  Kaphyai 
*Tegea  . 
t  Padphis . 
*Pagai  . 
•Phiifaleia* 

Lepreon* 

Orchomenos 

Gythiou  ?    . 

Teuthrdnd? 
t  Las,  or  Asind  *  ? 

Pyrrhichofl  ?    , 

Kaindpolifl  ? 

Oitylos  ? 

Leuktra? 

Thalamai? 

Alagonia? 

G^rdnia? 

Afldposf 

Akriai    . 

Boiaif   . 

Zaraz?  . 

EpidaoTM  Liindi*a? 

Brasiai? 

Geronthiai  ? 

Marios? 
t^ua*?? 

lasos  ?  ? . 
*Elipha8ia*V 

^tf 

?? 

?? 


DATE  or  AOCK88IOH.  PACK. 
B.  O. 

234 404. 

233  (?)  —210 425,  582. 

233? 425. 

228 427. 

228 427. 

227 442. 

222 495. 

219 538. 

208  ?i 628. 

208  or  196 

208  or  196 592,618,62L 

199  or  196 613,  621. 


\ 


I 


195 622.  692. 


/ 


^  Pagai  most  probably  became  a  distinct  State  on  the  second  incorpora- 
tion of  Megara. 
'  Phigaleia  was  probably  annexed  along  with  Triphylia. 

*  I  insert  the  name  of  Lepreon  as  the  only  city  in  Triphylia. 

*  Coins  occnr  with  the  legend  AXAIQN  ASlNAIfiN,  but  there  are  other 
towns  of  the  name  in  Messenia  and  Argolis.  It  is  qoite  uncertain  to 
which  of  these  they  are  to  be  referred. 

0  Coins  are  said  to  exist  with  the  legend  AXAtHN  ETON,  and  they 
certainly  exist  with  the  legend  AXAIXIN  SAI«A2lfiN.  As  these  towns  are 
not  ascertained,  they  may  probably  haye  been  among  the  six  recovered  l^ 
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NAME  or  CTTTi'.  DATK  OP  AOCE88ION.  PAOK. 

B.  C. 


*  Alip?ieira 

*  Aaea,    . 


193? 626. 


*  Dipaia 

*  Qortys 

*  PalUmtion 

*  TTieisoa 

*  Sparta 192 630. 

*  Elis 191 636. 

*Me8sdn6 191 — 

*Kar&iU^ 184? 648. 

Abia 

Thouria U82 649. 

Pharai  (Mess.)     .     .     . 


Sparta.  (See  p.  622.)  There  was  a  village  called  Eua  in  the  Thyreatis 
(Pans.  ii.  88.  6),  which  may  have  been  Eleutherolakdnic.  But  it  seems 
that  there  is  no  coin  which  can  be  referred  with  absolute  certainty  to 
any  Eleutherolakdnic  city  as  a  member  of  the  Achaian  League. 

'  As  coins  occur  widi  AXAIAN  KOPfiNAinN,  the  question  between 
Kordnd  and  Eoldnis  in  p.  649  is  pretty  well  settled.  Eordne  must  either 
have  been  already  an  independent  Canton,  or  it  must  hare  been  enfran- 
chised by  Lykortas. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Page  289  line  6.  On  the  lelatdon  of  Dependent  Alliance,  see 
Arnold,  Later  Roman  Ck>mmonwealth,  i.  165. 

Page  34,  note.  Pindar  freely  applies  the  name  jSao-iXevr  to  the 
Sicilian  Tyrants,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus,  when 
speaking  in  his  person,  ever  distinctly  applies  the  name  to  any 
Tyrant.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  National 
Review,  October  1862,  p.  300. 

The  lyrannies,  both  in  continental  Greece  and  the  colonies,  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  few  cases  of  lawful  Kingship 
which  lingered  on  in  a  few  outlying  places,  Salamis  in  Cyprus  for 
instance,  long  after  its  general  abolition. 

Page  138,  L  13.  Besides  Nairn  and  Cromarty,  the  counties  of 
Bute  and  Caithness  (a  strangely  chosen  pair)  and  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross  also  elected  alternately. 

Page  165, 1. 19.  The  sacred  spear  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  an 
institution  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  it  points  to  a  time  when 
the  Theban  Archon,  like  the  Athenian  Polemarch,  had  really  been  a 
military  commander.  But  his  appointment  by  lot  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Thebes,  any  more  than  at  Athens,  until 
the  office  had  become  a  mere  pageant.  When  an  office  is  disposed 
of  by  lot,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Grote  shows,  a  sign  that  the  office  is  no  longer 
thought  to  require  special  qualifications,  but  ia  held  to  be  within 
the  compass  of  an  average  citizen.  The  lot  is  not  necessarily  demo- 
cratic ;  as  the  great  equalizer,  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  introduced 
into  an  oligarchic  body,  where  the  feeling  of  equality  among  the 
members  of  the  ruling  order  is  commonly  veiy  strong. 

Rotation,  as  practically  adopted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Bfayor  of  London  and  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  Universities 
goes  on  the  same  principle  as  the  lot.    It  implies  that  the  office 
requires  no  special  qualifications,  but  that  one  member  of  the  class 
from  whom  its  occupants  are  taken  is  as  able  to  fill  it  as  another. 

Page  180,  note  3.  Compare  p.  129,  note  4,  on  the  supposed 
agency  of  the  Corinthian  Synod  or  of  the  Amphiktyons,  and 
pp.  55,  6,  on  the  hatred  of  the  Boeotian  towns  towards  Thebes. 

Page  201,  note  5.  If  we  suppose  this  Assembly  to  have  been 
ffrmedf  like  some  instaucos  iu  Achaia  and  elsewhere  (see  p.  275),  the 
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Assembly  and  the  army  would  in  fact  be  the  same  thing,  and  there 
would  be  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  between  the  views  of 
Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote.  It  is  not  however  likely  (see 
p.  202,  note  2)  that  this  military  character  of  the  Assembly  would  be 
retained  as  a  permanent  institution.  The  instances  in  Achaia  are 
rare,  and  are  accounted  for  by  special  circumstances. 

Page  203,  note  5.  The  word  /SovXcvr^pioy  (see  p.  306)  does  seem 
to  be  occasionally  used  for  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Achaian 
Assembly,  but  we  have  seen  (p.  307)  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Achaian  Assemblies  were  often  much  more  thinly  attended 
than  the  ArkadianTen  Thousand.  But  the  Achaian  Assembly  also 
sometimes  met  in  a  theatre. 

Page  204,  1.  6.  From  the  language  of  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  7)  it 
seems  that  some  of  the  cities  were  actually  deserted,  while  others 
were  simply  reduced  to  the  condition  of  dependent  villages,  or 
perhaps  of  municipal  towns.  These  last  were,  at  a  later  time  (see 
p.  626)  restored  to  an  equality  with  the  capital,  as  independent 
Cantons  of  the  Achaian  League. 

Page  209, 1.  1.  A  nearly  perfect  list  of  the  Lykian  cities  can  be 
recovered  from  numismatic  evidence.  Federal  coins  of  fdl  the 
six  greatest  cities  exist,  except  Pinara,  and  of  thirteen  others, 
Antiphilos,  Aperlai,  Apolldnia,  Ajykanda,  Ej«gos,  Eyaneai,  limyra^ 
Massikytos,  Phellos,  Poda]i%  Hhodiapolis,  Tekn^ssos,  and  Tre- 
benna.  This  gives  nineteen  cities.  A  twentieth  might  be  found  in 
Phaselis,  only  Strabo  distinctly  says  that  that  city,  though  Lykian, 
was  not  a  member  of  the  League :  ftrri  guw  aSv  mL  aSrrf  i;  trokis 
AvKuuaj*  *  *  rov  di  Kounv  r&w  AvkImv  ov  fitr^xeh  '^  avrifif  dc  oWcr- 
rtfKtp  (vol.  ill.  p.  217).  It  is  however  possible  that  Phaselis  may 
have  seceded  from  the  League  between  the  days  of  Artemid5ros 
and  Strabo,  and  so  have  been  reckoned  among  the  twenty-three 
cities  of  the  elder  writer.  It  is  certain,  from  the  history  of  Telm^ 
SOS,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Lykian  League,  as  well  as  of  other 
Leagues,  now  and  then  fluctuated.  TelmSssos,  a  Lykian  town,  was 
given  by  the  Romans  to  Eumen^  after  the  war  with  Antiochos,  B.C. 
188 ;  but,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Eongdom  of  Pei^mos,  b.o.  1 33, 
it  was  restored  to  the  Confederation.  So  also  there  is  numismatic 
evidence,  though  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  kind,  for  the  opinion  that 
JBoub6n,  a  town  of  the  EibyraticTetrapolis,  (see  p.  212)  formed  part 
of  the  Lykian  League  in  its  latest  stage.  There  is  also  evidence  of 
"monetary  Leagues*'  or  Sonderbunds  among  some  of  the  Lykian 
towns,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  connected  with  the  disputes 
which  led  to  the  faXL  of  Lykian  independence.  The  only  extant 
Federal  coins  of  Telmessos  belong  to  one  of  these  Leagues. 

Page  209,  note  5.    On  the  word  (rwfdpwp,  see  p.  263. 
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Page  213,  note  2.  ComiMre  the  attempt  bj  the  Senate  in  the  finfc 
CoDgresB  of  the  United  States  to  confer  the  title  of  Highnen  upon 
the  Pieaident  See  Manhall's  Life  of  Washington,  v.  238 ;  Jefferaon's 
Conespondenoe,  iv.  14. 

Page  21<^,  note  1.  So  Appian,  Mithrid.  62.  IlXi^ir  cT  mwr  Ev/mwi  mi 
'PodiWi  ov/Afuixii<nurcr  lyfur,  <  do/Mv,  ov^  virorf Xccr,  dXX'  iwX  wpwrmau 
thfui'  r^KfMifpiov  d'  on  Avctovf,  cuniifiiPOiw  n,  'PodtW  dirrtrnitro^My. 

Page  256,  note  6.  Whether  these  townships  were  strictly  subject 
to  Megalopolis  will  be  found  disouased  afterwards,  p.  626.  It  is 
possible  that  they  jxmj  have  been  more  anak^us  to  the  Pstrian 
townships  mentioned  in  p.  247. 

Page  261,  note  1.  On  this  Embassy,  see  p.  419.  The  explanation 
of  the  Apparent  breach  of  rule  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  religious 
character  of  the  mission.  The  Boman  envoys  were  received  by  the 
Corinthians,  not  as  members  of  the  Achaian  League,  but  as  admini»- 
trators  of  the  Isthmian  Games.  In  this  character,  they  must  have 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  receiving  the  B^^piai  of  Greek  cities. 
As  the  administration  of  the  games  always  remained  a  matter  purely 
of  State,  and  not  at  all  of  Federal,  concern,  the  reception  of  this 
particular  sort  of  embassy — ^necessary  in  the  presidents  of  the 
Games — ^muat  have  been  held  not  to  interfere  with  the  general 
extenoal  sovereignty  of  the  League. 

Plage  261,  note  2.  See  below,  551.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  any 
definite  conclusion  about  these  most  perplexing  words  rijt  uwMXfiat 
TTjs  «arpiK$f .  No  explanation  seems  quite  satisfiMtory.  The  use  of 
noffHiait  seems  so  very  strange  that,  when  one  remembons  the 
expression  in  Polybios  (xl.  3XlIorp«cr  moI  th  ft^rA  rovro  o-vyrcXcjcoy, 
one  is  strongly  tempted  to  read  UarpiKij  t.  Yet  would  HarpucM  be  a 
oorreot  gentile  form,  and  could  a  citisen  of  Pharai  be  amagistrate  at 
Patrai  ?  There  is  certainly  the  case  of  Aratce'  State-Generalship  at 
Argos.    See  p.  250. 

Ptige  291,  note  1.  The  first  two  Preddents  opened  each  Session 
of  Congress  with  a  speech  ;  at  other  stages  of  the  Session  they  sent 
messages.  In  both  these  respects  they  followed  the  common  pno- 
tice  of  Kings.  Jefferson  extended  the  custom  of  the  written  mes- 
sage to  the  opening  of  the  Session.  See  Tucker^s  Life  of  Jefferson, 
ii.  111,2. 

Page  293,  note  1.  Cf.  lav.  xxxv.  25.  Multitudo  Philopcmenis  sea- 
teniiam  ex&peetabat  Prator  is  turn  erai,  et  ommes  eo  tempore  et  pmdeniid 
et  auctoriiate  anieibai.  In  both  these  cases  the  General,  like  an 
English  Minister,  does  not  speak  till  after  several  other  speakers, 
and  apparently  not  till  the  House  began  to  call  for  him. 

Page  297,  L  1.  That  in  some  other  Federations,  as  those  of 
^tolia  and  Akamania  (see  pp.  338,  620),  the  General  presided  in 
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the  AjBBembly  shows  the  higher  political  developement  of  the 
Achaian  system.  The  Achaian  institatiozi  of  the  Ten  Ministers 
seems  to  have  no  exact  parallel  elsewhere.  To  their  existence  it  is 
probably  owing  that  we  hear  less  of  the  Senate  in  Achaia  (see 
p.  306)  than  in  some  other  commonwealths. 

Page  298, 1.  7.  I  only  remember  one  instance  (see  p.  538)  of  the 
Ministers  being  mentioned  in  military  affairs,  and  this  is  on  the 
reception  of  a  new  city  into  the  Leagae,  a  business  as  much  diplo- 
matic as  military. 

Page  302,  L  12.    See  below,  p.  609 

Page  303,  note  2.  Jefferson  (see  his  Life  by  Tucker  i.  281—3) 
strongly  objected  to  the  power  of  reelecting  the  President^  on  the 
ground  that  a  reeligible  President  would  be  always  reelected,  and 
would  in  &ot  become  Tyrant.  That  this  fear  was  chimerical  in 
America  was  proved  by  Jefferson's  own  case,  but  it  was  a  very  real 
one  in  Greece.    See  p.  305. 

Page  304,  note  4.  On  the  position  of  the  erpaTTfyos  avTOKpdTtap, 
see  below,  p.  484. 

Page  314, 1.  2.  The  &ot  that  the  chaotie  period  of  the  old  Con- 
federation, 1776 — 89,  intervened  makes  but  little  difference.  The 
memory  of  Kingship  had  not  died  out,  lind  the  anarchy  of  the 
Confederation  proved  the  need  of  a  head  of  some  kind.  The 
Federalists  were  always  charged  by  their  Republican  opponents 
with  endeavouring  to  restore  Monarchy,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
ohaige  was  undoubtedly  true. 

Page  335,  note  5.  On  certain  limitations  of  the  powers  of  Special 
Assemblies  in  iBtoUa,  see  p.  611.  Such  an  Assembly,  at  least  up 
to  B.O.  200,  could  not  make  war  or  peace.  The  restriction  seems  a 
strange  one^as  one  would  have  thought  that  a  Special  Assembly  was 
most  likely  to  be  called  when  some  sudden  emergency  demanded  a 
warlike  or  peaceful  decision.  The  Law  was  probably  altered  in 
B.C.  200«  as  afterwards,  in  B.C.  189  (see  p.  630),  we  find  a  Special 
Assembly  summoned  to  decide  on  the  great  question  of  submission 
to  Rome. 

Page  345,  note  1.  On  the  whole,  the  explanation  less  creditable 
to  Philip  seems  the  more  probable.    See  p.  552. 

Page  403,  note  4.  On  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  HSraia,  see 
p.  603. 

Page  416,  1.  5.  The  Leagues  of  Akamania  and  Epeiros  thus 
became  hostile  to  Achaia.  The  next  time  we  hear  of  them  (see  pp. 
491 ,  9),  they  are  Achaian  allies.  The  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  two  northern  Leagues  became  allied  with  Macedonia  as  soon  as 
Macedonia  became  hostile  to  ^tolia,  and,  as  Macedonian  allies, 
became  Achaian  allies  along  with  Antigonos.    As  they  had  no  direct 
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cause  of  enmity  towards  Achaia,  thej  could  have  no  repugnance  ta 
the  Achaian  aUiance^  as  soon  as  Achaia  was  again  unfriendlj  to 
iEtoli& 

Page  447^  note  1.  According  to  Appian  (Mithr.  48),  Mithridates, 
besides  the  usual  policy  of  enfinanchising  slaves  and  abolishing  debts, 
gave  citizenship  to  the  /mtouum  in  the  Asiatic  cities  which  submitted 
to  him.  This  reads  like  the  proceedings  of  Aratos  at  Mantineia,  but 
the  existence  of  a  considerable  class  of /Mroaeoc  in  the  Attic  sense  is 
fisur  more  likely  in  the  great  conmiercial  cities  of  Asia  than  in  an 
inland  Arkadian  town. 

Page  495,  maigiu.    The  date  aa  223—196  belongs  to  p.  494. 

Page  496,  note  4.  On  the  whole,  B.o.  221  seems  the  most  probable 
date ;  at  the  same  time  it  requires  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  the  settle- 
ment of  Sparta  and  some  other  cities,  the  return  of  Antigonos  to 
Macedonia,  his  death,  the  accession  of  Philip,  and  the  events  which 
led  to  the  Sodal  War,  to  have  followed  one  another  with  unusual 
speed.  And  in  PoL  iv.  36,  the  Spartans  are  said,  seemingly  in  b.c. 
219,  to  have  been  fnXiT€v6fi€voi  Kara  ra  trarpia  o'x^^op  ij^ff  rpets 
iviavTo^s  fjLtra rifv  KXroji^yovr  liarrw<rfty.  This,  however, might  possi- 
bly be  satisfied  by  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  faction.  As  the  exact 
date  does  not  bear  veiy  immediately  on  my  own  subject,  I  would 
recommend  the  question  to  the  attention  of  professed  chronologers. 

Page  606,  L  9.  The  words  of  Plutarch  are  cirvfc^eir  €is  ^^A/yyo^ 
Kpv<l>a  Tovt  dvaipr/a-opras  avrw.  This  need  not  imply  that  poisou 
was  the  means  to  be  used. 

Page  618,  note  2.  I  should  not  have  said  '^  all  Eana,*'  either  here 
on  in  p.  214.  It  was  only  Kaplas  rA  ittxP*  ™^  MatMpov.  (PoL 
zxiii.  3.)    This  is  however  much  the  larger  part  of  the  country. 

Page  626,  L  2  from  bottom.  If  the  Eleutherolakonic  towns  were 
really  all  admitted  into  the  League,  each  with  an  independent  vote, 
(see  p.  622)  it  would  be  as  necessary  to  strengthen  the  Aikadian 
interest  against  any  undue  influence  on  their  part  as  against  that 
of  the  Old-Achaian  cities. 

This  system  of  dividing  large  States  is  recognized  by  the  American 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  done  only  by  the 
joint  consent  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  inte- 
rested (Art.  iv.  {  3.1,  a  provision  reenaoted  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
stitution). Accordingly  several  new  States  have  been  formed,  at 
various  times,  within  the  old  limits  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Massachusetts.  Just  now  (December,  1862)  a  biU  is 
before  Congress  for  the  unconstitutional  recognition  of  part  of 
Virginia  as  a  district  State— unconstitutional,  because  the  requisite 
consent  of  Virginia  is  not  given. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  territory  of  M^;alopolis  was  at 
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this  time  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  League. 
The  other  two  great  States  of  Elis  and  MessSnS  were  not  yet  incor- 
porated. We  here  see  yet  another  point  of  likeness  between  Mega- 
lopolis and  Virginia.  Each  might  be  called  the  Mother  of  States  as 
well  as  the  Mother  of  Presidents. 

Page  642, 1. 6  from  bottom.  After  all,  it  is  perhaps  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  either  alternative.  The  name  of  the  General  for 
the  years  191-0  is  not  recorded.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  was 
Philopoimen  himself,  that  the  General  of  the  year  190-89  died 
early  in  his  official  year,  and  that  he  was,  according  to  law  (see  pp. 
281,  648),  succeeded  by  Philopoimen  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
If  Philopoimen  was  thus  only  suffect  General  in  189,  he  might  be  re- 
elected General  for  the  year  189-8,  as  Lykortas  was  in  183.  (See  p. 
648.)  He  would  thus  be  in  office  for  nearly  three  years  together 
without  breach  of  the  Constitution. 

The  eight  Generalships  (see  p.  647)  of  Philopoimen  are  not  very 
easy  to  arrange.  According  to  the  conjecture  just  hazarded,  the 
Generalship  of  B.C.  189-8  might  be  called  either  his  sixth  or  his 
seventh)  according  as  we  count  the  suffect  Generalship  or  not.  If  it  is 
reckoned  as  the  sixth,  he  may  have  filled  a  seventh  Generalship  in 
187-6.  He  could  not  be  re-elected  in  188-7^  and  we  know  that  Arist- 
ainos  was  General  in  186-5,  and  Lykortas  in  185-4.  In  186-5  (see  p. 
653)  Philopoimen  was  one  of  the  ten  hffuovpyoL  We  may  suspect 
that  he  commonly  was  so  in  the  years  when  he  was  not  General. 
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